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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


The  favourable  reception  which  my  recent  Work  on  Practical 
and  Surgical  Anatomy  has  receivedy  both  from  the  Profession 
and  Ibe  press,  commands  my  first  attention  and  grateful  remem- 
brance on  again  pzesenting  myself  to  public  notice  ais  an  asprant 
for  honoorai.  in  the  field  of-  Medical  Science.  On  the  present 
occasion,  I  submit  the  Anatomist's  Yade  Mecum  to  the  Members 
of  the  Profession,  with  the  fullest  assurance  that  they  will  find  it 
to  be  a  complete  system  of  descriptive  Anatomy,  recording  in  its 
pages,  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  perspicuous  style  of  expression, 
every  important  detail  of  human  structure,  and  the  most  modern 
and  val liable  discoveries  and  researches  in  the  Science  of 
Anatomy. 

To  the  established  practitioner  it  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance that  he  should  be  possessed  of  the  means,  durini^  the  few 
spare  hours  which  he  can  abstract  from  his  anxious  and  respon- 
sible duties,  of  easily  and  agreeably  refreshing  his  acquaintance 
with  that  science  which  is  the  acknowledged  basis  of  all  safe 
and  skilful  medical  practice.  Of  this  application  of  my  present 
labours  I  have  not  been  unmindful,  in  composing  the  Anatcnnist's 
Vade  Mecum ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  work  will  prove  to 
be  the  instructive  and  interesting  companion  of  his  important 
practical  avocations. 

The  Student  of  Medicine,  from  the  first  moment  of  commen- 
dng  his  labours  in  the  study  of  Anatomy,  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists  for  clearness  of  thought,  ex- 
actness of  language,  and  a  rigorous  arrangement  of  ideas.  He 
must  feel  confidence  in  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and 
he  will  then  exhibit  that  confidence  in  the  decision  by  which  all 
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his  actions  will  be  characterized.  As  a  text-book  for  iUustrating 
in  a  precise  method  the  materials  of  instruction,  this  woii:  is 
especially  designed;  and  the  severity  and  inflexibility  of  order 
have  not  been  departed  from  in  treating  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
subject 

Among  the  modem  investigations  of  great  interest  of  which  I 
have  availed  myself,  I  may  particularly  enumerate  those  of  Sir 
Astlcy  Cooper,  Kiernan,  Ilcnle,  Goodsir,  and  Scarlc,  in  addition 
to  the  imjiortaiit  observations  of  other  excellent  anatomists. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  witli 
his  usual  urbanity,  has  furnished  nic  with  much  useful  informa- 
tion, and  has  permitted  me  to  emblazon  my  pnixos  with  tlic  llat- 
tering  patronage  of  his  name.  I  have  regarded  this  condescen- 
sion of  so  distinguished  a  surgeon  and  physiologist  as  a  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  my  hands,  and  I  have  exerted  myself  to  reader 
my  labours  not  unworthy  of  such  gratifying  confidence. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  Engravings  are 
beautiful  examples  of  a  most  instructive  and  valuable  art.  The 
advantages  of  such  illustrations  in  a  demonstrative  science  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  mode  in  which  the  Engravings 
have  been  printed, — a  distinct  branch  of  art  in  itself, — will  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  complicated 
process  and  extreme  care  which  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  delicacy  and  force  of  effect  of  such  graphic  illustrations. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  due  from  me  to  my  friend  and  late  pupil  Mr. 
Oliver  Thomas  Miller,  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Navy,  for  the  patient 
and  industrious  perseverance  with  which  ho  devoted  his  time  and 
ability  during  the  summer  months  to  assist  me  in  tlie  prosecution 
of  my  labours. 


55  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
March  1840. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  ENGUSH  EDITION. 


Two  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  First  Edition  of  the 
Anatomist's  Vadc  Mccum  was  presented  to  the  Pubhc :  but  that 
short  period,  brief  though  it  is,  has  been  most  eventful  as  regards 
the  history  of  this  work. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  events  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
departure  from  this  earthly  sphere  of  the  distinguished  patron  of 
my  undertakii^.  When  he  was  pleased  to  crown  my  labours 
With  his  sanction,  and  lend  to  them  the  brightness  of  his  name,  he 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health ;  he  was  still  labouring  in 
the  field  of  Medical  Science,  an  untiring  labourer;  he  was  still 
looking  forward  to  a  long  vista  of  usefulness  and  benevolent 
action.  Now,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  no  more.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention,— and,  indeed,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  I  should  lack  the 
ability, — to  write  the  eulogiisn  of  that  universally  esteemed  and 
noble-hearted  man.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that 
in  him  I  have  lost  a  kind  and  a  warm  friend,  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession a  distinguished  oriianient,  and  society  a  consolation  and  a 
resource  under  the  torments  of  disease.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
doubly  eminent ;  he  w  as  great  as  a  scientific  surgeon,  but  he  was 
greater  as  a  man :  and  though  in  his  former  capacity  his  name 
will  bo  remembered  as  long  as  letters  endure,  his  memory  will 
survive  until  the  human  licart  shall  cease  to  vibrate  to  the  note  of 
sympathy  and  benevolence. 

But  while  I  am  thus  humbly  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  my 
own  feelings  in  recording  a  feeble  tribute  towards  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  I  do 
not  forget  that  my  warmest  thanks  are  also  due  to  my  other 
patrons,  the  Medical  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  conductor^  of  the  Medical  Press.   From  the  former  T 
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take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  numerous 
letters  containing  the  most  cheering  and  gratifying  expressions ; 
and  to  the  latter  I  am  indebted  for  the  independence  of  opinion, 
and  liberality  of  sentiment,  with  which  they  have  regarded  my 
labours. 

It  has  been  no  slight  source  of  gratification  to  me,  that  the 
■  work  should  have  received  so  much  attention  from  the  profession 
in  distant  countries.    The  Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum  is  to  be 

reprinted  in  liie  United  Stales  ul^  America;  it  is  at  this  moment 
undergoing  translation  at  Berlin ;  while  repeated  overtures  have 
been  made  to  Mr.  Churchill  for  its  publication  in  France. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  present  Edition  more  perfect 
than  the  preceding,  by  entering  more  fully  into  the  description  of 
such  parts  as  were  only  scantily  treated  in  the  first.  I  regret 
that  these  additions  have  increased  .the  size  of  the  volume, — an 
effect  that  it  has  always  been  my  foremost  desire  to  avoid ;  for  if 
a  large  and  a  verbose  boot  be  at  any  time  a  great  evil,  it  is  so 
to  its  fullest  extent  in  a  voiume  which  is  intended  to  record  only 
fiicts,  as  is  the  case  with  a  work  on  .Anatomy. 

In  the  present  Edition,  as  in  the  former,  I  have  availed  mys^ 
of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  been  pursuing  successfully 
separate  branches  of  our  science.  Of  them,  I  have  recorded  the, 
investigations  of  Mr.  Bowman,  of  King's  College,  on  the  minute, 
anatomy  of  muscular  fibre ;  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  on  the  developement 
of  the  epithelium ;  and  of  Mr.  Curling,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
on  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.  I  have  also  contributed 
in  this  department  some  original  researches,  wliich  I  have  myself 
made,  on  the  minute  structure  of  bone. 

The  principal  additions  to  the  present  Edition  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  on  the  ligaments,  muscles,  nervous  system,  organs 
of  sense,  and  viscera.  I  have  appended  to  each  muscle  a 
separate  paragraph,  indicating  its  relations  to  surrounding  parts ; 
and  have  augmented  the  number  of  wood-cut  illustrations. 

January  181:2. 


PREFACE 


•  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Iv  republishing  the  present  work,  it  was  thoncrht  that  its  origi- 
nal title  "  Wilson's  Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum,"  would  lead  to 
an  incorrect  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work ; 
the  term  "  Vade  Jdecum"  heing  in  this  country  usually  appttsd 
to  smUll  and  concise  manuals.  The  present  work  is,  as  its 
American  title  implies,  a  complete  System  of  Human  Anatomy, 
brought  up  to  the  present  day,  and  although  it  is  written  in  a 
curt  and  concise  style,  nothing  is  omitted  which  can  be  deemed 
important  by  the  student  or  the  general  practitioner. 

In  some  points  its  author  had  not  described  parts  and- structures 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  had  evidently  neglected  the  contri- 
butions to  the  science  from  this  side  of  the  water;  these  defi- 
ciencies I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by  notes  and  additional 
iUustratlons.  Some  few  alterations  of  names  have  been  made  m 
the  body  of  the  work,  where  the  author's  names  were  too  English 
and  not  in  common  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  illustrations  are  bv  far  the  most  beautiful  which  have  ever 
appeared  in  any  anatomical  work,  and  much  praise  is  due  Mr. 
R.  S.  Gilbert  of  this  city  for  the  masterly  and  spirited  manner  in 
which  he  has  copied  them.  The  originals  were  designed  and 
executed  expressly  for  this  work,  by  Bagg,  of  London,  whose 
reputation  in  this  branch  of  art  is  deservedly  high. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  day  would  come  in  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  present  to  the  pubUc  a  work  on  science. 
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unless  it  was  accompanied  with  numerous  and  exact  illustrations, 
•  as  the  road  to  the  mind  is  so  much  shorter  and  easier  through 
the  eye,  than  any  other  avenae.  This  fact  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  student  of  anatomy  for  some  time,  and  although  numerous 
splendid  works  have  appeared,  there  has  been  none  which  gave 
sa  many  and  exact  views  at  so  low  a  cost,  as  the  present 

Paul  B.  Goodard. 

Philadelphia,  Octoher  1843. 
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The  bones  are  the  organs  of  support  to  the  animal  frame ;  they 
give  firmness  and  strength  to  the  entire  fabric,  atlord  points  of  con- 
nection to  the  numerous  muscles,  and  bestow  individual  character 
upon  the  body.  In  the  limbs  they  are  hollow  cylinders,  admirably 
calculated  by  their  conformation  and  strocture  to  resist  violence  and 
support  weight  In  the  trunk  and  head,  they  are  flattened  and  arched, 
Jjo  protect  cavities  and  provide  an  extensive  surface  for  attachment. 
In  some  situations  they  present  projections  of  variable  length,  which 
serve  as  levers ;  and  in  others  arc  grooved  into  smooth  sui-faces, 
which  act  as  trochlecn  or  pulleys  for  the  passage  of  tendons.  More- 
over, besides  sup])lying  strength  and  solidity,  they  are  equally  adapted, 
by  their  numerous  divisions  and  mutual  apposition,  to  fulfil  every 
movement  wMch  may  tend  to  the  preservatiOD  of  the  creature,  or 
be  conducive  to  his  welfare. 

According  to  the  latest  analysis  by  Berzelius,  bone  is  composed 
of  about  one-thurd  of  animal  substance,  which  is  almost  completelv 
reducible  to  gelatine  by  boiling,  and  of  earthy  matters ;  in  uie  fol- 
lowing proportions 


Bones  are  divisible  into  four  classes :  Lcmg^  short,  Jlai,  and  irregtdar. 

The  iong  bones  are  found  principally  in  the  limbs,  and  they  con- 
sist of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The  shaft  is  cvlindrical  or 
prismoid  in  form,  dense  and  hard  in  texture,  and  hoUowed  in  the 
interior  into  a  medullary  canal.  The  extremities  are  broad  and  ex- 
panded, to  articulate  with  adjoining  bones ;  and  cellular  or  cancel- 
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18  STHUCTCRE  OF  BONE.     J    .  ^% 

lous  in  their  internal  structure.  Upon  the  exterior  of  the  bone  are 
processes  and  rough  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and 
foramina  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments.  The  character  of  long  bones  is,  therefore,  their 
general  type  of  structure  and  their  divisibility  into  a  central  portion 
and  extremities,  and  not  so  much  iheir  length ;  for  there  are  some 
long  bones — as  the  second  phalanges  of  the  toes — which  are  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  almost  equal,  and  in 
some  instances,  exceed  in  breadth  their  longitudinal  axis.  The  long 
bones  are,  the  clavicle,  humerus,  radius  and  ulna,  femur,  tibia,  and 
fibula,  metacarpal  bones,  metatarsal,  phalanges  and  ribs. 

Short*  bones  are  such  as  have  no  predominance  of  length  or 
breadth,  but  are  in-egularly  cuboid  in  form :  they  are  spongy  in  in- 
ternal texture,  and  invested  by  a  thin  crust  of  condensed  osseous  tissue. 
The  short  bones  are,  the  vertebrae,  coccyx,  carpal  and  tarsal  bones, 
patellae,  and  sesamoid  bones. 

F/at  bones  are  composed  of  two  layers  of  dense  bone  with  an  inter- 
mediate cellular  structure,  and  are  divisible  into  surfaces,  borders, 
angles,  and  processes.  They  are  adapted  to  enclose  cavities  ;  have 
processes  upon  their  surface  for  the  attachment  o^  muscles ;  and  are 
'  perforated  by  foramina,  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels  to  their 
cells,  and  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  and  nerves.  They  articulate  • 
with  long  bones  by  means  of  smooth  surfaces  plated  with  cartilage, 
and  with  each  pther  either  by  cartilaginous  substance,  as  at  the  * 
symphysis  pubis ;  or  by  suture,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The 
two  condensed  layers  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  named  tables; 
and  the  intermediate  cellular  structure  diploe.  The  flat  bones  are 
the  occipital,  parietal,  frontal,  nasal,  lachrymal,  vomer,  sternum, 
scapulae,  and  ossa  innominata. 

Irregular  bones  are  those  which  are  not  distinctly  referrible  to 
either  of  the  above  heads ;  but  present  a  mixed  character,  being 
partly  short  and  partly  flat  in  their  conformation.  The  bones  of  this 
class  are,  the  temporal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillar}%  in- 
'  ferior  maxillary,  palate,  inferior  turbinated  bones,  os  hyoides,  and 
sacrum. 

Structure. — In  structure,  bone  is  composed  of  lamellae,  which  are 
concentric  in  long,  and  parallel  in  flat  bones.  Between  the  lamellae 
are  situated  numerous  small  longitudinal  canals  and  minute  oval  * 
corpuscules.  The  longitudinal  canals  (canals  of  Havers)  contain  me- 
dullary substance  and  vessels,  and  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  medullary  canal  or  cells.  Each  longitudinal  canal  is 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  lamellae,  and  between  these  ^ 
lamellae,  as  w-ell  as  between  the  lamellae  which  constitute  the  great 
medullary  canal  of  the  bone,  the  oval  corpuscules  are  situated.  In 
the  extremities  of  long,  in  short,  and  in  flat  bones,  the  cells  repre- 
sent the  Haversian  canals,  and  are  each  surrounded  by  concentric 

*  Wilson^s  classes  of  ohorl  and  irregular  bones  are  usually  included  in  the  title  os$a 
c^aesa  or  thick  bones.    G.  *  ' 
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lamellse ;  indeed,  the  meduUary  canal  of  long  bones  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sintrle  Haversian  canal  exceedindy  dilated.  The  oval 
corpuscules*  are  minute  cells,  from  which  are  given  off  a  number  of 
radiating  and  branching  tubuli,f  whicli  anastomose  with  the  cor- 
responding lubuli  of  neighbouring  cells.  Tlie  cells  and  tubuli  are 
filled  with  calcareous  substknce:  hence  they  have  been  named 
ealcigerous  cells  and  tobuli. 

Deutsch,  in  his  excellent  researches^  on  the  minute  structure  of 
bone,  has  described  certain  radiating  mies  which  traverse  the  thick- 
ness of  the  concentric  lamella*.  They  are  thus  referred  to  by 
Miiller.^  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  thickness  of  the  lamellae 
is  traversed  by  numerous  lines  which  are  se]iarated  by  very  small 
intervals,  and  which  correspond  in  length  to  the  thickness  of  the 
lamelifie,  namely,  ^^^th  of  a  line.  Deutsch  supposes  these  lines  to 
be  tubes  in  which  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  Bones  is  depo8ited(?) ; 
if  one  lamella  be  separated  from  another  the  ends  of  the  lines  are 
seen,  he  says,  of  a  triangular  form.  The  existence  of  these  fine 
txijeaft)  was  hitherto  quite  unknown ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  sen-e  for  the  reception  of  the  calcareous  matter,  for  the  first 
appearance  of  ossification  is  in  the  form  of  a  microscopic  net- 
work !"|j  Having  been  enj^aged  during  the  past  summer  (1841), 
and  being  still  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  minute  struc- 
sture  of  bone,  I  have  had  Uie  good  fortune  to  discover  tlie  true 
nature  of  the  lines  thus  alluded  to  by  Deutsch  and  MiiUer.  I  have 
found  that  the  corposcules  of  Purkinje  are  arranged  very  differently 
in  different  kinds  of  bones ;  that  in  flat  bones,  and  in  the  thin  lamella 
of  cellular  bones,  they  exist  in  great  numbers,  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  are  disposed  with  no  regularity.  Their  tubuli  are  short, 
tapering,  and  tortuous,  and  proceed  irregularly  from  ever)-  ])art  of 
the  smface  of  the  coq^uscules.  In  the  long  bones,  the  corpuscules  are 
apparently  smaller  than  the  preceding,  they  are  oval  and  flattened, 
and  lie  between  the  concentric  lamellae.  Their  tubuli  are  long  and 
only  slightly  undulating,  and  diminish  very  gradually  towards  their 
tennination,  where  they  communicate  wim  ike  tubiui  of  other  cor- 

*  Discovered  by  Purkinje.  They  artfaboat  ^th  of  a  line  through  tiieir  long 

diameter. 

t  Discovered  by  Mttller.  They  are  very  distinct  Tlieir  larger  trunks  are  about 
j^l^-fe  of  a  Hne  iadiametet. 

t  De  penitiori  ossium  structurn  obsmatioiiei.  •DunrL  inaug.  VratiaL 
§  Physiology,  Translation,  p.  378. 

I  In  raferaHse  to  this  qTOstton,  Dr..  Bayly,  the  translator  of  Mttller,  obeervea, 

**Miescher  ^ocs  not  confirm  Dciiisch's  statement  as  to  the  still  more  minute  tubes 
tnveraing  the  concentric  lamellss,  allhouffh  be  perceived  the  radiated  appearance 
aroond  tms  larger  canals,  which  was  procuiced  by  dots  or  short  lines,  which  do  not 
occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  caeh  lamella.  Some  of  the  lines  appear  to  traverse 
more  than  one  lamella,  though  the  majority,  as  Miescher  describes,  are  ven^  short. 
They  appear  more  like  the  separations  between  the  grannies  of  cartilage  that  rorm  the 
latnells  than  distinrf  lubes."  Dr.  Bayly  has  given  the  figure  of  a  transverse 
■eotion  of  an  Haversian  canal,  in  which  Deutsch  and  Miescher's  views  are  clearly 
JBoitnted. 
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puscules  or  with  the  corpusculcs  themselves.  Among  the  concen- 
tric lamelliE  of  the  Haversian  canals,  the  tubuli  are  given  oft*  from 

the  surfaces,  lying  in  contact 
with  the  lamelke,  and  they 
proceed  straight  through  the 
•lamella)  in  two  directions, 
inwards  towards  the  area  of 
the  Haversian  canal,  or  out- 
wards towards  the  outer- 
most lamellae.  If  in  their 
course  the  tubuli  meet  with  . 
another  corpuscule,  they  ter- 
minate in  it  or  communicate* 
with  its  branches;  but  the 
direct  course  of  the  tubuli 
towards  the  centre  is  never 
interfered  with.  So  evident 
is  the  tendency  of  all  the 
tubuli  to  attain  the  centre, 
that  in  several  corpuscules 
situated  between  tlic  outer- 
*  most  lamella),  I  have  ob- 

served the  tubuli  from  the  external  surface  to  curve  around  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  corpuscule,  in  order  to  proceed  with  those  given  off 
from  the  internal  surface,  to  their  central  destination.  From  their 
general  appearance  in  relation  to  the  lamellae,  these  tubuli  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  the  title  of  converging  tubuli ;  they  all  proceed 
towards  the  central  canal,  and  those  which  reach  that  destination 
terminate  upon  its  internal  surface.  The  trunks  of  the  tubuli  not 
unfrequently  give  oft'  one  or  two  branches.  As  regards  their  form, 
the  tubuli  are  undoubted  1/  cylindrical,  and  they  probably  contain 
calcareous  substance,  as  do  the  calcigerous  tubuli  described  by 
Miillcr.  ^  * 

The  lines  remarked  by  Deutsch  are,  therefore,  according  to  my 
observations,  cylindrical  tubuli,  traversing  the  concentric  lamella) 
of  bone,  communicating  with  the  .corpuscules,  and  with  the  cavity 
of  the  Haversian  canal,  and  identical  with  the  calcigerous  tubuli  of 
Miiller. 

In  the  fresh  state  bones  are  invested  by  a  dens'e  fibrous  mem- 
brane, the  periosteum,  covering  every  part  of  their  surface  with  the 
exception  of  the  articular  extremities,  wliich  are  coated  by  a 

»  Minute  structure  of  bone,  drawn  with  the  microscope  from  nature,  by  Bag^. 
Magnified  300  diameters,  1.  One  of  the  Haversian  canals  surrounded  by  its  concentric 
lamelloB.  The  corpuscule*  are  seen  between  the  lamellae ;  but  the  converging  tubuli 
are  omitted.  2.  An  Haversian  canal  with  its  concentric  lamellai,  Purkinj(;an  corpus- 
cules, and  converging  tubuli.  3.  The  area  of  one  of  the  canals,  4,  4.  Direction  of  the 
lamcUoB  of  the  great  medullary  canal.  Between  the  lamella  at  tlic  upper  part  of  the 
figure,  several  very  long  corpuscules  witii  their  tubuli  are  seen.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure,  the  outlines  of  three  other  canals  arc  given,  in  order  to  show  their  form  and 
mode  of  arrangement  in  the  entire  bone. 
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thin  layer  of  cartilage.  The  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is 
termed  pericranium ;  and  the  analogous  membrane  of  external 
cartilages,  perichondrium.  Lining  the  interior  of  the  medullary 
canal  of  long  bones,  the  Haversian  canals,  the  cells  of  the  cancelli, 
and  the  cells  of  short,  flat,  and  irregular  bones,  is  the  medullary 
membrane,  which  acts  as  an  internal  j^riosteum.  It  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  vessels  supplying  these  membranes  that  the  changes 
required  by  nutrition  occur  in  bones,  and  the  secretion  of  medulla 
into  the  interior  is  effected.  The  medullary  canal  of  long  bones, 
and  the  cells  of  other  bones,  are  filled  with  a  yellowish  oily  substance 
— the  medulla,  which  is  contained  in  a  loose  cellular  tissue  formed 
by  the  medullary  membrane. 

Developement  of  Bone. — The  earliest  trace  of  skeleton  in  the  human 
embryo  is  observed  in  the  presence  of  semi-opaque  lines,  which 
are  seen  through  the  transparent  embry^onic  mass.    This  trace  is 
composed  of  a  consistent  granular  jelly,  and  constitutes  the  gelatinous 
stale  of  osteo-genesis.    In  the  second  or  cartilaginous  state,  the 
y  semi-opaque  jelly  becomes  dense,  transparent,  and  homogeneous,  the 
change  taking  place  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre,  and  con- 
stituting cartilaginification.    In  the  third  stage,  the  cartilage  is  tra- 
versed by  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  which  proceed  from  the  fibrous 
investment  and  ramify  in  its  interior.    The  cartilage  immediately 
"  surrounding  these  vessels,  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  yellowish  red 
^  colour.    In  the  fourth  stage,*  the  earthy  constituents  are  attracted 
^  fi"om  the  blood  by  the  opaque  cartilage,  which  becomes  altered  in 
character,  and  shoots  into  the  transparent  cartilage  in  the  form  of 
reddish  gray  fibres,  which  communicate  with  each  other  at  acute 
angles  and  constitute  an  areolar  osseous  tissue.   This  is  the  state  of 
ossification.    The  succeeding  changes  are  those  of  condensation  and 
the  formation  of  cells,  the  Haversian  and  medullary  canals. 

Cartilaginification  is  complete  in  the  human  embryo  at  about  the 
sixth  week ;  and  the  first  point  of  ossification  is  observed  in  the 
,  clavicle  at  about  ihe  seventh  week.  Ossification  commences  at  the 
centre,  and  thence  proceeds  towards  the  surface ;  in  flat  bones  the 
osseous  tissue  radiates  between  two  membranes  from  a  central 
point  towards  the  periphery,  in  short  bones  from  a  centre  towards 
the  circumference,  and  in  long  bones  from  a  central  portion,  A 
towards  a  secondary  centre,  epiphysis^  situated  at  each  extremity. 
Large  processes,  as  the  trochanters^  are  provided  with  a  distinct 
centre,  which  is  named  apophysis. 

The  growth  of  the  bone  in  length  takes  place  at  the  extremity  of 
the  diaphysis,  and  in  bulk  by  fresh  deposition  on  the  surface  ;  while 
the  medullar^'  canal  is  formed  and  increased  by  absorption  from 
within. 

The  period  of  ossification^  is  different  in  different  bones ;  the  order 
of  succession  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

*  The  spot  at  which  this  stage  commences  is  called  the  punctum  ossijicalionia.  G. 
t  Burdach,  Physiologic,  , 
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From  the  sixth  to  the  eiglith  week,  ossification  commericea  first 
in  the  clavicle,  then  in  tlie  lower  jaw,  upper  jaw,  and  femur. 

From  the  eighlli  to  the  tentli  week,  in  the  frontal,  occipital, 
humerus,  radios  and  ulna,  tibia  and  fibula,  scapulae,  ribs. 

From  the  tenth  to  ,tbe  twelfth  week,  in  me  temporal,  sphenoid, 
malar,  parietal,  palate,  nasal,  vertebne,  metacarpus,  metatarsus,  last 
phalanges  of  the  hands,  and  feet. 

From  the  third  to  the  fourth  month,  in  the  vomer,  first  and  second 
phalnnrros,  ossa  innominata. 

From  the  fourtJi  to  the  fifth  month,  in  the  ethmoid,  lachrymal  and 
sponrry  bones. 

From  the  fifth  to  tlie  sixth  month,  in  the  sternum,  carpus,  and 
tarsus. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  tei^  month  in  t&e  os  hyoides,  coccyx,  and 
cuboid  bone. 

At  one  year,  in  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  os  magnum, 

OS  unciforme,  and  internal  cuneiform  bone. 

At  three  years,  in  llie  patella,  and  carjial  cuneiform  bone. 

At  four  years,  in  the  external  and  middle  cuneiform  bone. 

At  five  years,  in  the  tarsal  scaphoid  bone,  trapezium,  and  semi- 
lunare. 

At  eight  jrears,  in  the  carpal  scaphoid*  ^"'^•S^ 
At  nine,  m  the  trapezoid,  and  at  the  twelfth  3rear,  in  the  pisiform 

bone. 

The  ossicula  .auditus  are  the  only  bones  completely  ossified  at 

birth. 

The  entire  osseous  framework  of  the  body  constitutes  the  skeleton, 
which  in  the  adult  man  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
distinct  bones.    They  may  be  thus  arranged  :— 


Cranium       .......  8 

Ossicula  audilus       .....  6* 

Face   14 

Teeth  *  .  32 

Vertebral  column  

Os  hyoides,  sternum,  and  ribs   ...  26 

Upper  extremities   64 

Pelvis      .   4 

Lower  extremities   00 

Sesamoid  bones   8 
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The  shcleton  is  divisible  into  Isl.  The  vertebral  column  or  central 
axis.  2.  The  cranium  and  face  or  superior  developement  of  the 
central  axis.  3.  The  hyoid  arch.  4.  The  thoracic  arch  and  upper 
extremities.   6.  The  pelvic  arch  and  lower  extremities. 

*  Wilson  drscribfis  three  bones  to  the  ear  vi?. :  malleus,  innis  and  stnpes,  making;  the 
orbiculare  of  otiier  anatomists  a  part  of  the  ttaptg.  He  also  counts  thirtj-two  teetii 
in  diiB  enameralion,  which  is  not  ownmon.  6. 
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VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  Vertebral  column  is  the  first  and  onlv  rudiment  of  internal 
skeleton  in  the  lower  \'ertebrata,  and  constitutes  the  type  of  that 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  also  the  first  developed 
portion  of  the  skeleton  in  man,  and  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  are  produced.  In  its  earliest  formation  it  is  a  simple 
cartilaginous  cyEnder,  surroimding  and  protecting  the  primitive 
trace  of  the  nervous  system ;  but,  as  it  advances  in  growth  and  or- 
ganization, it  becomes  divided  into  distinct  pieces,  wnich  constitute 
vertehrcB. 

The  vertebrae  are  divided  into  true  and  false.  The  true  vertebra? 
are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  are  classified  according  to  the  three 
regions  of  the  trunk  which  they  occupy,  into  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar.  The  false  vertebrsB  consist  of  nine  pieces  uiaied  into  two 
bones, — the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  arrangement  of  the  vert^re 
may  be  better  comprehended  by  means  of  the  aecompanying  table - 

7  Cervical, 
12  Dorsal, 
5  Lumbar. 

5  Sacrum, 
4  Coccyx. 

Characters  of  a  Vertebra. — A  vertebra  consists  of  a  body,  two 
lamina?,  a  spinous  process,  two  transverse  processes,  and  four  ar- 
ticular processes.  The  body  is  the  solid  part  of  the  vertebra ;  and 
by  its  articulation  ifdth  adjcHnins  vertebr®,  gives  strength  and  sup- 
port to  the  trunk.  It  is  Aattenea  abovaand  Ddow,  convex  in  front, 
and  slightly  concave  behind.  Its  anterior  surface  is  constricted 
aroimd  the  middle,  and  pierced  by  a  number  of  small  openings 
which  give  passage  to  nutritious  vessels.  Upon  its  posterior  sur&ce 
is  a  singular  irregular  opening,  or  several,  for  the  exit  of  the  ven€B 
basis  vertebrce  or  vertebral  sinuses. 

The  lamince  commence  upon  the  sides  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  by  two  pedicles;  they  tlien  expand,  and 
arching  backwards,  enclose  a  foramen  which  serves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord.  The  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  faminae 
are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamenta  subflava.  The  con- 
cavities above  and  below  the  pedicles  are  the  intervertebral  notches. 
The  spinous  process  stands  backwards  from  the  angle  of  union  of 
the  laininnc  of  the;  vertebra.  It  is  the  succession  of  these  projecting 
processes  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  that  lias  given  rise  to 
the  common  designation  of  the  vertebral  column — the  spine.  The 
use  of  the  spinous  process  is  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The 
Irannene  procei§es  project  one  at  each  side  from  the  lamime  of  the 
vertebra ;  they  are  intended  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The 
articuldr  processes,  four  in  number,  stand  upwards  and  downwards 
from  the  laminae  of  the  vertebr®  to  articulate  with  the  vertebra 
above  and  below. 


True  vertebrae  24 
False  vertebra;  9 


CERVICAL  VEHTEBRJi. 

Cervical  Verlebrce.^ln  a  cervical  ver- 
tebra the  body  is  smaller  than  in  the  other 
regions  ;  it  is  thicker  before  than  behind, 
broad  from  side  to  side,  concave  on  the 
upper  surface  and  convex  below  ;  so  that 
when  articulated,  the  vertebrae  lock  the 
one  into  the  other.  The  lamincB  are 
broad  and  long,  and  the  included  foramen 
large  and  triangular.  The  superior  and 
inferior  intervertebral  notches  are  nearly 
equal  in  depth.  The  spinous  process  is 
short  and  bifid  at  the  extremity,  increas- 
ing in  length  fr(^m  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  The  transverse  processes 
are  also  short  and  bifid,  and  grooved  along  the  upper  surface  for  the 
cervical  nerves.  Through  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  is  the 
vertebral  foramenf  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein, 
and  vertebral  plexus  of  nerves. J  The  transverse  processes  in  this 
region,  are  formed  by  two  small  developements,  which  proceed,  the 
one  from  the  side  of  the  body,  the  other  from  the  pedicle  of  the 
vertebra,  and  unite  by  their  extremities  so  as  to  enclose  the  circular 
area  of  the  vertebral  foramen.  The  anterior  of  these  developements 
is  the  rudiment  of  a  cervical  rib and  the  posterior,  the  true  trans- 
verse process  analogous  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
•  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  The  extremities  of  these  de- 
velopements constitute  the  two  tubercles  of  the  transverse  process. 

The  articular  processes  arc  oblique  ;  the  superior  looking  upwards 
and  backwards;  and  the  inferior,  downwards  and  forwards. 

There  arc  three  peculiar  vertebra)  in  the  cervical  region : — The 
first  or  atlas ;  the  second  or  axis  ;§  and  the  seventh  or  vertebra 
prominens. 

The  Atlas  (named  from  supporting  the  head)  is  a  simple  ring  of 
bone  without  body,  and  composed  of  arches  and  processes.  The 
anterior  arch,  has  a  tubercle  upon  its  anterior  surface,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  longus  colli  muscle ;  and  upon  its  posterior  part  is  a 
smooth  surface,  for  the  articulation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis. 

The  posterior  arch  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  anterior, 
and  flattened  from  above  downwards ;  at  its  middle  is  a  rudimentary 
spinous  process ;  and  upon  its  upper  surface,  near  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, a  shallow  groove]!  at  each  side,  which  represents  a  superior 
,  intervertebral  notch,  and  supports  the  vertebral  artery,  previously 

*  A  central  cervical  vertebra,  seen  upon  its  upper  surface.  1.  The  body,  concave  in 
the  middle,  and  rising  on  each  side  into  a  sharp  ridge.  2.  The  lamina.  3.  The  pedicle 
rendered  concave  by  the  superior  intervertebral  notch.  4.  The  bifid  spinous  process. 
5.  The  bifid  transverse  process.  6.  The  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.  7.  The 
superior  articular  process.    8.  The  inferior  articular  process. 

+  There  is  an  objection  to  this  name,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  foramen 
for  the  spinal  medulla.  G. 

t  Sometimes,  as  in  a  vertebra  now  before  me,  a  small  additional  opening  exists  by 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  foramen,  in  which  case  it  is  traversed  by  a  second  vein. 

^  Usually  called  vertebra  dentata.  G. 

II  This  groove  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen. 
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to  its  passage  through  the  dura  mater,  and  the  first  cervical  nerve. 
The  intervertebral  notches  are  peculiar  from  being  situated  behind 
the  articular  processes  instead  of 
before  them,  as  in  the  other  verte- 
brae.  The  tj'ansverse  processes  are 
remarkably  large  and  loi^,'  and 
piereed  by  the  foramen  for  the  g 
vertebral  artery.  The  articular 
froces^s  are  situated  upon  the 
most  bulky  and  strongest  parts  of 
the  atlas.  The  superior  are  oval 
and  concave,  and  look  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cup  for  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone> 
and  are  adapted  to  tlie  nodding  movements  of  the  head ;  the  inferior 
are  circular,  and  nearly  horizontal,  to  permit  of  the  rotary  move- 
ments. Upon  the  inner  face  of  the  lateral  mass  which  supports  the 
articular  processes,  is  a  small  tubercle  at  each  side,  into  which  the 
extremities  of  the  transverse  ligament  are  attached,  a  ligament 
which  divides  the  ring  of  the  atlas  into  two  unequal  segments ;  the 
smaller  for  receivine^  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  and  the  latter 
to  give  passage  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  Axis  is  named  from  having  a  process  upon  which  the  head 
turns  as  on  a  pivot.  The  body  is  of  a  large  size,  and  supports  a 
strong  process, — the  odontoid, — ^which  rises  pei-pendicularly  from 
its  upper  sur&ce.  The  odoniM  jfroc€S$  (processus  dentatus)  pre- 
sents two  articulating  surfaces;  one  on  its  anterior  face,  to  articu- 
late with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  the  other  on  its  posterior 
face,  for  the  transverse  ligament.  Upon  each  side  of  its  apex  is  a 
rough  depression,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
alar,  or  moderator  ligaments.  The  lamince 
are  large  and  strong,  and  unite  posteriorly  to 
form  a  long  and  projecting  spinous  process. 
The  irangwTse  processes  are  quite  rudimen- 
tary, not  bifid,  and  project  only  so  far  as  ta 
enclose  the  vertebral  fcramen,  which  is  di- 
rected obliquely  outwards  instead  of  perpen- 
dicularly as  in  the  other  vertebrae.  The 
superior  articiihiting  processes  arc  situated 
upon  the  body  of  the  vertebra  on  each  side  of  the  odontoid  process^ 


•  The  upper  surface  of  the  atlas.  1.  Tlic  anterior  tubercle  projectiiig  from  ths 
a&tcnor  arch.  2.  The  articular  suHaoefiir  Ihe  o«loiitoid  process  upon  the  po0leru>r  mi- 
face  of  tJie  anterior  arch.  3.  The  posterior  arcli,  with  its  rudimentary  spinous  pro- 
cess. 4.  The  intervertebral  notch.  5.  The  trausverse  process.  6.  The  vertebral  fora- 
men. 7.  Superior  articular  rarftoe.  8.  The  tuberde  for  the  attachment  the 
transverse  litrainrnt. 

t  A  lateral  view  of  the  axis.  1.  The  body.  2.  The  odontoid  process.  3.  The 
naooCh  facet  on  the  anterior  aurface  of  the  odontoid  process  which  articulates  with  the 

anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  4.  The  lamina.  5.  The  spinous  process,  (!.  The  trans- 
verse  process  pierced  obliquely  by  the  vertebral  foramen.  7.  The  superior  articular 
sor&ce*  8.  Tlw  inferior  articular  process.. 
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They  arc  circular  and  nearly  horizontal,  havinpi;  a  slight  inclination 
outwards.  The  inferior  articulating  processes  look  downwards  and 
forwards,  as  do  the  same  processes  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  body  is  convex,  and  is  received  into  the 
concavity  upon  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  third  vertebra. 
The  Vertebra  promriens,  or  seventh  ^cervical,  approaches  in 

character  to  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra. 
It  has  received  it^  designation  from 
having  a  very  long  spinous  process, 
which  is  single  and  terminated  by  a 
tubercle,  and  I'orms  a  considerable  pro- 
jection on  the  back  part  of  tlie  nock  ; 
to  the  extremity  of  this  process  tlie 
ligamentum  nucha)  is  attached.  The 
transverse  processes  have  each  a  small 
foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebral  vein. 

DorscU  Ferteftr<B.— The  body  of  a  dor- 
sal vertebra  is  longer  from  before  back- 
wards than  from  side  to  side,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
region ;  it  is  thicker  behind  than  before,  and  marked  on  each  side 
by  two  half-articulating  surfaces  for  the  heads  of  two  ribs.  The 
pedicles  axe  strong  and  the  lamince  broad ;  the  foramen  round,  and 
the  inferior  intervertebral  nUch  of  large  size.  The  spinms  pi-oceis 
is  lonff,  almost  perpendicular  in  direction,  and  teiminated  by  a 
tubercle.  The  transverse  processes  are  large  and  strong,  and  directed 
obHquely  backwards.  Upon  their  points  is  a  small  depression  for 
the  articulation  of  the  tubercle  of  a  rib.  The  articular  processes 
are  vertical,  the  superior  facing  directly  backwards,  and  the  inferior 
•     directly  forwards. 

The  peculiar  vertebrae  in  the  dorsal  region  are  tlie  first,  nintli, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth.  Thefirtt  dorsal  vertebra  approaches 
very  closely  in  character  to  the  last  cervical.  The  body  is  broad 
from  side  to  side,  and  concave  above.  The  superior  articular 
processes  are  oblique,  and  the  spinous  process  horizontal.  It  has 
an  entire  articular  surface  for  the  first  rib,  and  a  half  surface  for 
the  second.  The  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  has  only  one  half  arti- 
cular surface  at  each  side.  The  tenth  has  a  single  entire  articular 
surface  at  each  side.  The  eleventh  and  tivelflh  have  each  a  single 
entire  articular  suiface  at  each  side ;  they  approach  in  character  to 
the  lumbar  vert^re;  their  transverse  processes  are  very  short, 
and  have  no  articulation  with  the  corresponding  ribs.  The  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  are  quite  rudi- 
mentary. 

•  A  lateral  view  of  a  dorsal  vertebra.  1,  The  body.  2,  2.  Articular  facets  for  the 
heads  of" ribs.  3.  The  pedicle.  4.  The  superior  intervertebral  notch.  5.  The  inferior 
intervertebral  notch.  6.  The  spinous  process.  7.  The  extremity  of  the  trUMVOTse 
process  marked  by  an  articular  surface  for  the  tulwrcle  of  a  rib.  8.  The  two  superior 
articular  processes  looking  backwards.  9.  The  two  inferior  articular  processes  looking 
forwards. 
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LUMBAR  vertebra:— GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS.  27 

Lumbar  Vertebra. — These  are  the  largest  pieces  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  body  is  broad  and  large, 
and  thicker  before  tlian  behind.  The  *  ^* 
•pedicles  very  strong ;  the  lamince  thick 
and  narrow;  the  inferior  interverte- 
bral notches  very  large,  and  tlie  fora- 
men large  and  oval.  The  spinous  pro- 
cess is  thick  and  broad.  The  trans- 
verse processes  slender,  j)ointed,  and 
directed  only  slightly  hEfckwards.  The 
superior  articular  processes  are  con- 
cave, and  look  backwards  and  inwards ;  the  inferior,  convex,  and 
look  forwards  and  outwards.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  differs 
from  the  rest  in  having  the  body  very  much  bevelled  posteriorly, 
so  as  to  be  broad  in  front  and  narrow  behind. 

General  Considerations. — Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  vertebral  column 
represents  two  pyramids  applied  base  to  base,  the  superior  being 
formed  by  all  the  vertebrae  from  the  second  cervical  to  the  last 
lumbar,  and  the  inferior  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Examined 
more  attentively,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  four  irregular 
pyramids,  applied  to  each  other  by  their  smaller  extremities  and  by 
their  bases.  The  smaller  extremity  of  the  uppermost  pyramid  is 
formed  by  the ,  axis,  or  second  cervical  vertebra ;  and  its  base,  by 
the  first  dorsah  The  second  pyramid  is  inverted  ;  having  its  base 
at  the  first  dorsal,  and  the  smaller  end  at  the  foiu*th.  The  third 
pyramid  commences  at  the  fourth  dorsal,  and  gradually  enlarges 
to  the  fifth  lumbar.  The  fourth  pyramid  is  formed  by  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  broad  in  the  cervical  region,  nar- 
rowed almost  to  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal,  and  again 
broad  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  arches  are  broad  and  imbricated 
in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  the  inferior  border  of  each  over- 
lapping the  superior  of  the  next.  In  the  lumbar  region  they  are 
narrow,  and  leave  a  considerable  interval  between  them. 

The  spinous  processes  are  horizontal  in  the  cervical,  and  become 
gradually  oblique  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region.  In  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  region  they  are  nearly  vertical  and  imbricated, 
and  towards  its  lower  part  assume  the  direction  of  the  lumbar 
spines,  which  are  quite  horizontal.  The  transverse  processes  deve- 
loped in  their  most  rudimentary  form  in  the  axis,  gradually  increase 
in  length  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  dorsal  region  they 
project  obliquely  backwards,  and  diminish  suddenly  in  length  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  vertebrae,  where  they  are  very  small.  In  the 
lumbar  region  they  increase  to  the  middle  transverse  process,  and 
again  subside  in  length  to  the  last.  The  intervertebral  foramina 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  notches,  are  smallest  in  the  cer- 

*  A  lateral  view  of  a  lumbar  vertebra.    1.  The  body.    2.  The  pedicle.  3,  The 

superior  intervertebral  notch.    4.  The  inferior  intervertebral  notch.    5.  The  spinous 

process.  6.  The  transverse  process.  7.  The  superior  articular  processes.  8.  The 
inferior  articular  processes. 
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vical  region,  and  gradunlly  incn^aso  to  the  last  lumbar.  On  either 
side  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
column,  is  the  vertebral  groovcy  wliich  is  shallow  in  the  cervical, 
and  deeper  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  It  lodges  the  prin- 
cipal muscles  of  the  back. 

Viewed  from  the  side,  the  vertebral  column  presents  several 
curves,  the  principal  of  which  is  situated  in  tlie  dors;d  region,  the 
concavity  looking  forwards.  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions 
the  column  is  convex  in  front ;  and  in  the  pelvis  an  anterior  con- 
cave curve  is  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Besides  the 
antero-posterior  curves  a  slight  lateral  curve  exists  in  the  dorsal 
region,  having  its  convexity  towards  the  right  side. 

DevekmemenL  The  vertebrae,  with  the  exception  of  the  atlas, 
asds,  ana  vertebra  prominens,  are  developed  by  three  points  of 
ossification,  one  for  each  lamella,  and  one  for  the  body.  To  these 
are  afterwards  added  six  additional  centres ;  one  for  each  trans- 
verse process,  two  (sometimes  united  into  one)  for  the  spinous  pro- 
cess, and  one  for  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  body.  The 
atlas  has  five  centres ;  one  (sometimes  two)  for  tiie  anterior  arch, 
one  for  each  lateral  mass,  and  two  for  the  posterior  arch.  The 
axis  has  five  original  centres ;  one  (sometimes  two)  for  the  bo^y, 
two  for  the  odontoid  process,  and  one  for  each  lamella.  The  ver- 
tebra prominens  has  likewise  five ;  one  for  the  body,  one  for  each 
anterior  segment  of  the  transverse  process,  and  one  for  each  lamella. 

The  ossification  ctf  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  commences  from 
above,  and  proceeds  gradually  downwards ;  hence  arrest  of  de- 
velopement  gives  rise  to  spina  bifida,  generally  in  the  loins.  Ossi- 
fication of  the  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  coiiimences  from  the  centre, 
and  proceeds  from  that  point  towards  . the  extremities  of  the  column  ; 
hence  imperfection  of  the  bodies  occui's  eithei-  in  the  upper  or  lower 
vertebrae. '  • 

AUackmevtt  of  muscles. — To  the  Jitku  are  attached  ten  pairs  of 
muscles:  the  longus  colli,  rectus  anticus  minor,  rectus  lateralis, 
rectus  posticus  minor,  obliquus  superior  and  inferior,  splenius  colli, 
levator  anguli  scapulfc,  first  interspinous,  and  first  intertransverse. 

To  the  axis  are  altaclu'd  eleven  pairs,  viz  :  the  longus  colH,  inter- 
transversales,  obliquus  inferior,  rectus  posticus  major,  inters])inales, 
semi-spinalis  colli,  multifidis  spinre,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  splenius 
colli,  transversalis  colU,  and  scalenus  posticus. 

To  the  remaining  verteln'a  generally,  thirty-two  pairs ;  viz.  pos- 
Uriorly,  the  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  rhom- 
boideus  minor  and  major,  serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior, 
splenius,  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  spinalis  dorsi,  cervicalis 
ascendens,  transversalis  colh,  trachelo-mastoideus,  complexus,  semi- 
spinalis  dorsi  and  colli,  multifidus  sj)ina  ,  interspinales,  supraspinales, 
intertransvcrsales,  levatores  costarum, — anteriorly,  the  rectus  anticus 
major,  longus  colli,  scalenus  anticus  and  posticus,  psoas  magnus, 
psoas  parvus,  quadratus  lumborum,  diaphragm,  obliquus  internus 
and  transversalis. 
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The  Sacrum  is  a  triangular  bone,  situated  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five 
felse  vertebrae.  It  is  divisible  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface, 
two  lateral  and  a  superior  border,  and  an  inferior  extremity. 

The  anterior  surface  is  concave,  and  marked  by  four  transverse 
lines,  w'hich  indicate  its  original  constitution  of  five  separate  pieces. 
At  the  extremities  of  these  lines,  on  each  side,  are  the  four  anterior 
sacral  foramina,  which  diminish  in  size  tVoin  above  downwards,  and 
transmit  the  anterior  sacral  nerves.  The  projection  of  the  sujxjrior 
piece  is  called  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

The  posterior  surface  is  convex.  Upon  the  middle  line  is  a  rough 
crest  formed  by  the  rudiments  of  four  spinous  processes,  the  fifth 
remaining  undeveloped,  and  exposing  the  lower  termination  of  the 
sacral  canal.  The  rudiments  of  the  fifth  are  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal ;  they  are  named  the  sacral 
cornuOf  and  articulate  with  the  cornua  of  the  coccvx.  Parallel  with 
the  middle  line,  on  each  side,  are  the  openings  of  the  four  posterior 
sacral  formina ;  they  are  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and  transmit  the 
posterior  sacral  nerves.  Immediately  external  to  each  of  the  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina  is  a  tubercle,  representing  a  rudimentary 
transverse  process.  The  first  transverse  tubercle  corresponds  with 
the  angle  of  the  superior  border  of  the  bone ;  the  second  is  small, 
and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation ;  tlie 
third  is  large,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  oblique  sacro-iliae   ligament ;   the  Fig.  7  • 

fottrUi  ?ind  fflh  are  smaller  and  serve  for 
the  attachment  of  the  sacro-ischiatic 
Kgaments.  The  lateral  border  presents 
superiorly  a  broad  and  ear-shaped  sur- 
face to  articulate  with  the  ilium ;  and 
inferiorly  a  sharp  edge,  to  which  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ments are  attached.  On  the  superior 
border y  in  the  middle  line,  is  an  oval 
articular  surface,  which  corresponds 
with  the  under  part  of  the  body  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra ;  and  on  each  side,  a 
broad  triangular  surface  which  supports 

the  lumbo-sacral  nerve  and  psoas  magnus  muscle.  Immediately 
behind  the  vertebral  articular  surface  is  the  triangular  entrance  of 
the  sacral  canal ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  opening  an  articular 
process,  which  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  like  the  superior  ar- 
ticular processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra3.  In  front  of  each  articular 

•  The  Mcram  seen  upon  its  anterior  surface.  1,  1.  The  trans\'er8c  lines  mnrkinfr 
the  original  constitution  of  the  bone  of  four  pieces.  2, 2.  The  anterior  sacral  foramina.  3. 
The  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  4.  The  ear  shaped  surface  which  articulates  with  the 
ilium.  5.  The  sharp  edge  to  which  the  sacro-ischiatic  lig^aments  are  attached.  6.  The 
vertebral  articular  surface.  7.  The  broad  triangular  surface  which  supports  the  psoas 
muscle  and  lumbo^^acral  nerve.  8.  The  articular  process  of  the  right  side.  9.  The 
inferior  extremity,  or  apex  of  the  sacrum.  10.  One  of  the  sacral  cornua.  11.  The 
notch  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  coccyx. 
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process  is  an  intervertebral  notch.  The  inferior  extremity  presents 
a  small  oval  surface  which  articulates  with  the  coccyx ;  and  on 
each  side  a  notch,  which  with  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  upper 
border  of  the  coccyx  forms  the  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the 

fifth  sacral  nerve. 

Developement. — By  twenty-one  points  of  ossification  ;  five  for  each 
of  the  three  first  pieces,  viz. — one  for  the  body,  one  for  each  lateral 
portion,  and  one  for  each  lamina ;  and  three  for  each  of  the  two 
last,  viz. — one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  each  lateral  portion. 

Articulations. — Witli  four  bones  ;  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  ossa 
innominata  and  coccyx. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  seven  pairs ;  in  front  the  pyriformis, 
071-  the  side  the  coccygeus,  and  behind  the  gluteus  maximus,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  longissimus  dorsi,  sacro-lumbalis,  and  multifidus  spinae. 

The  Coccyx  (xoxxuf  cuckoo,  from  resembling  a  cuckoo's  beak)  is 
composed  of  four  small  pieces,  which  form  the  caudal  termina- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column.  The  suj)erior  piece  is  broad,  and  ex- 
pands laterally  into  two  transverse  processes :  it  is  surmounted  by 
an  oval  articular  surface  and  two  cornua  ;  the  former  to  articulate 
with  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  latter  with  the  sacral  cornua. 
The  three  latter  pieces  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and 
are  frecjuently  consolidated  into  a  single  bone. 

Developement. — By  four  centres,  one  for  each  piece. 

Articulations. — Witn  the  sacrum. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.— To  tfiree  pairs,  and  one  single  muscle : 
gluteus  maximus,  coccygeus,  posterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  and 
sphincter  ani.  -  .  • 


OP  THE  SKULL. 


Fig.  8  • 


The  skull,  or  superior  expan- 
sion of  the  vertebral  column,  is 
divisible  into  two  parts, — the 
cranium  and  the  face ;  the  former 
being  adapted  by  its  form,  struc- 
ture, and  strength  to  contain  and 
protect  the  brain,  and  the  latter 
the  chief  organs  of  sense. 

The  Cranium  is  composed  of 
eight  separate  bones ;  viz.  the  oc- 
cipital, two  parietal,  frontal,  two 
tem})oral,  sphenoidal,  ethmoidal. 

Occipital  Bove. — This  bone  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  and 
base  of  the  cranium.  It  is  trapezoid 
in  form,  and  divisible  into  two  sur- 
faces, four  borders,  and  four  angles. 


•  The  external  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.    1.  The  stiperior  semicircular  ridge. 


2.  The  occipital  protuberance.    3.  The  spine.    4  The  inferior  semicircular  ridge. 
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External  Surface. — Crossing  the  middle  of  the  bone  transversely, 
from  one  lateral  angfe  to  the  other,  is  a  prominent  ridge,  the  superior 
semicircular  ridge.  In  the  middle  of  the  ridge  is  a  projection,  called 
the  occipital  protuberance ;  and  descending  from  it  a  small  vertical 
ridge,  the  spine.  Above  and  below  the  superior  semicircular  ridge  the 
surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  About  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  below  this  line  is  another  transverse  ridge,  the  inferior 
semicircular  ridge,  and  beneath  the  latter,  the  foramen  magnum. 
On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  nearer  to  its  anterior  than  its 
posterior  segment,  and  encroaching  somewhat  upon  the  opening,  is 
an  oblong  articular  surface— the  condyle,  for  articulation  with  the 
alias.  The  condyles  approach  towards  each  other  anteriorly,  and 
their  articular  surfaces  look  downwards  and  outwards.  Directly 
behind  each  condyle  is  an  irregular  fossa,  and  a  small  opening,  the 
posterior  condyloid  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the 

-  lateral  sinus.  In  front  of  the  condyle  is  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen^ 
for  the  hypoglossal  nerve  \  and  on  each  side  of  e^ch  condyle  a  pro- 
jecting ridge,  the  transverse  process,  excavated  in  front  by  a  notch 
which  forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen.  In  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  is  a  thick  square  mass,  the  basilar  process,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  basilar  process  a  small  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the 
superior  and  middle  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

Internal  Surface. — Upon  the  internal  surface  is  a  crucial  ridge, 
which  divides  the  bone  into  four  fossa; ;  the  two  superior  or  cerebral 
fossae  lodging^  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ;  and  the  two  in- 
ferior or  cerebellar,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  The  superior 
arm  of  the  crucial  ridge  is  grooved  for  the  superior  longitudinal 

.  sinus,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri ;  the  inferior  arm  is 
sharp  and  prominent,  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and 
slightly  grooved,  for  the  two  occipital  sinuses.  The  transverse 
ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  is  deeply 
grooved,  for  the  lateral  sinuses.  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four 
arms,  is  a  projection,  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  similar  process  situated  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  bone.  The  convergence  of  the  four  grooves  forms  a  slightly 
depressed  fossa,  upon  which  rests  the  torcular  Herophili.  In  the 
centre  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum, 
oblong  in  form  and  larger  behind  than  before,  transmitting  the  spinal 
cord,  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  vertebral  arteries.  Upon  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  two  rough  eminences, 
which  give  attachment  to  the  odontoid  ligaments,  and  immediately 
above  these  the  openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina.  In 

The  foramen  raa^um.  G,  The  condyle  of  the  right  side.  7.  The  posterior  con- 
djloid  fosea,  in  which  the  jxwterior  condyloid  forainon  is  found.  8.  The  anterior  con- 
dyloid  ibramen  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  condyle.  9.  The  transverse  process  ;  this 
^  process  upon  the  internal  surface  of  tiie  bone  forms  the  jugular  eminence.  10.  The 
notch  in  front  of  the  jugular  eminence  which  forms  pnrt  of  the  jugular  foramen,  11. 
The  basilar  process.  12,  12.  The  rough  projections  into  wiiich  the  odontoid  ligaments 
ore  inserted. 
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Fig.  9* 


front  of  the  foramen  magnum 
is  the  basilar  process,  grooved 
on  its  surface,  for  supporting  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  foramen  a  groove, 
for  the  termination  of  the  lateral 
sinus ;  a  smooth  surface  which 
forms  part  of  the  jugular  fossa ; 
and  a  proj(5cting  process  which 
divides  the  two  and  is  called  the 
jugular  eminence.  Into  the  jugu- 
lar fossa  will  be  seen  opening 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen. 

The  superior  borders  are 
very  much  serrated  and  assist 
in  forming  the  lambdoidal 
suture;  the  inferior  are  rough, 
but  not  serrated,  and  articu- 
late with  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  by  means 
of  the  additamentum  suturae  lambdoidalis.  The  jugular  eminence 
and  the  side  of  the  basilar  process  articulate  with  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  intermediate  space,  which  is 
irregularly  notched,  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  jugular 
foramen,  or  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

The  angles  of  the  occipital  bone,  are  the  superior,^*! nferior,  and 
two  lateral.  The  superior  angle  is  received  into  the  interval  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  posterior  and  superior  angles  of  the  parietal 
bones,  and  corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  ftctal  head  which  is 
called  the  posteiior  fontanelle.  The  inferior  angle  is  the  articular 
extremity  of  the  basilar  process.  The  lateral  angles  at  each  side 
project  into  that  interval  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  posterior 
and  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

Developement. — By  four  centres ;  one  (sometimes  two)  for  the 
posterior  portion,  one  for  each  condyle,  and  one  for  the  basilar  pro- 
cess. 

Jlriiculntions. — With  six  bones;  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  sphe- 
noid, and  atlas. 

Allachment  of  Muscles. — To  thirteen  pairs ;  to  the  rough  surface 


•  The  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  1.  The  left  cerebral  fossa.  2.  The 
left  cerel>elhr  fossa.  3.  The  grobve  for  the  posterior  part  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  4.  The  spine  for  the  falx  cerebclli,  and  groove  for  the  occipital  sinus.  5.  The 
groove  for  the  left  lateral  sinus.  6.  The  internal  occipital  protuberance  wliich  lodges 
the  torcular  Hcrophili.  7.  The  foramen  magnum.  8.  The  basilar  process,  grooved  for 
the  mcdulli  oblongata.  9.  The  termination  of  tlie  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  bounded 
externally  by  tlic  jugular  eminence.  10,  The  jugular  fossa  ;  this  fossa  is  completed  by 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  11.  The  superior  border  of  the  bone.  12. 
The  inferior  border.  13.  The  border  which  articulates  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.    14.  The  anterior  condyloid  foramen. 
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above  the  superior  semicircular  ridge,  the  occipito-frontalis  ;  to  the 
superior  semicircular  ridge,  the  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid ;  to  the 
rough  space  between  the  ridges,  complexus  and  splenius  capitis  ;  to 
the  space  between  the  inferior  semicircular  ridge  and  the  foramen 
magnum,  the  rectus  posticus  major  and  minor,  and  obliquus  supe- 
rior; to  the  transverse  process,  the  rectus  lateralis;  and  to  the 
basilar  process,  the  rectus  anticus  major  and  minor,  and  superior 
and  middle  constrictor  muscles. 

Parietal    Bone.— The   pa-  Fig.  10.» 

rietal  bone  is  situated  at  the 
side  and  vertex  of  the  skiill ;  it 
is  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  di- 
visible into  an  external  and  in- 
ternal surface,  four  borders  and 
four  angles.  The  superior  border 
is  straight,  to  articulate  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
inferior  border  is  arched  and 
thin,  to  articulate  with  ihe  tem- 
poral bone.  The  anterior  border 
is  concave,  and  the  posterior 
somewhat  convex. 

External  Surface. — Crossing  the  bone  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  is  an  arched  line,  the 
temporal  ridge,  to  which  tlic  temporal  fascia  is  altacht'd.  In  the 
middle  of  this  line,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  is  the  pro- 
jection called  the  parietal  boss 

or  eminence,  which  marks  the        *  Fig.  Il.t 

centre  of  ossification.  Above 
the  temporal  ridge  the  surface 
is  rouffh,  and  covered  by  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  ;  below  the  ridge  the 
^  bone  is  smooth  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  rieshy  fibres  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  Near  the 
su|)erior  border  of  the  bone, 
and  at  about  one-third  from  its 
posterior  extremity,  is  the  pa- 
rietal foramen,  which  transmits 
a  vein  to  the  superior  longitu- 
dinal sinus. 

Internal  Surface. — The  internal  table  is  smooth,  and  marked 


■  The  external  Burface  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  1.  The  superior  or  sagittal  border. 
2.  The  inferior  or  squamous  border.  3.  The  anterior  or  eoronul  border.  4.  The  pos- 
terior or  lambdoidal  border.  5.  The  temporal  ridge;  the  figure  is  situatrd  immediately 
in  front  of  the  parietiil  eminenee.  6.  The  parietal  foramen,  unusually  large  in  the 
bone  from  which  this  figure  was  drawn.  7.  The  anterior  inferior  or  elongated  angle. 
8.  The  posterior  inferior  or  truncated  angle. 

t  The  internal  surface  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  1.  The  superior,  or  sagittal  border. 
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over  every  part  of  its  surface  by  nuiiiuruus  furrows,  which  cor- 
respond witli  the  ramifications  of  the  arteria  meningea  magna. 
Along  the  upper  border  is  part  of  a  shallow  groove,  completed  by 
the  opposite  parietal  bone,  which  serves  to  contain  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  Some  slijiht  pits  arc  also  observable. near  to  this 
groove,  which  lodge  the  glandula;  Pacchioni. 

The  anterior  inferior  angle  is  thin  and  lenf^thcned,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Upon  its 
inner  surface  it  is  deeply  channelled  by  a  gr<iove  for  the  trunk  of 
the  arteria  meningea  magna.  This  groove  is  frequently  converted 
into  a  canai  The  posterior  inferior  angle  is  thick,  and  presents  a 
l^j^ad  and  shallow  groove  for  me  lateral  sinus. 
■  Pevelopement. — By  a  single  centre. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones ;  with  the  opposite  parietal  bone, 
the  occipital,  frontal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid. 

jlltachment  of  Muscles. — To  one  only, — the  temporal.  The  occi- 
pito-frontalis  glides  over  its  upper  surface. 

Frontal  Bone. — Tlie  frontal  bone  bears  some  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  under  valve  of  a  scallop  shell.  It  is  situated  at  the 
anterior  paK  of  the  cranium,  forming  the  forehead,  and  assists  in 
the  construction  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nose.  Hence  it  is 
divisible  into  a  superior  or  frontal  portion,  and  an  inferior  or  orbito- 
nasal portion.  Each  of  these  portions  presents  for  examination  an 
external  and  internal  surface,  borders  and  processes. 

External  Surface. — At  about  the  middle  of  each  lateral  lialf  of  the 
frontal  portion  is  a  projection,  tlie  frontal  boss  or  eminence,  \\  liich 
denotes  the  situation  of  the  centre  of  ossification.  Below  these 
points  are  the  superciliary  ridges,  large  towards  their  inner  termina- 
tjpn,  and  beconung  gradually  smaller  as  they  arch  outwards ;  they 
support  the 'eyebrows.  Beneath  the  superciliary  ridges  are  the 
sharp  and  prominent  arches  which  form  the  upper  margin  of  the 
orbits,  the  supra-orbital  ridges.  Externally  the  supra-orj)ital  ridge 
terminates  in  the  external  angular  process,  and  internally  in  the 
internal  angular  process  ;  at  the  inner  third  of  this  ridge  is  a  notch, 
sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  supra-orbital  notch,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  supra-orbital  or  frontal  artery,  veins,  and 
nerv<3^^  Between  the  tvrct  superciliary  ridges  is  a  rough  projection, 
the  noio/  tuberosity :  the  whoto  of  this  portion  of  the  bone  is  some- 
what prominent,  and  denotes  the  situation  of  the  firontal  sinuses. 
Extending  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess is  a  sharp  rid2:c,  the  commencement  of  the  temporal  ridge,  and 
beneath  this  a  depressed  surface  that  forms  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa, 

8.  Tlie  inferior,  or  squamous  border.  3.  The  anterior,  or  coronal  border.  4.  The 
poiterior,  or  lambdoidal  border.  5.  Part  (rf*  the  grroove  for  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  6.  The  internal  termination  of  the  pariet^  foramen.  7.  The  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  bone,  on  which  is  seen  the  groove  for  the  trunk  of  Uic  arteria  meninges, 
magna.  8.  The  poiterior  inftrior  aai^  apon  which  is  teen  a  pmtioa  of  the  groove 
fiur  the  kttenl  rinuii 
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The  orbito-nasal  portion  uf  the  bone  consists  ot  two  thin  j^roresses, 
the  orbital  plates,  which  form  the  roof  of  the  orbits,  antl  of  an  inter- 
▼enin^  notch  which  lodges  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  is  called  the 
eikmotdal  Jisswre.  The  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  fissure  are  hoUowed 
into  cavities,  which,  b}-  their 
union  with  the  ethmoid  bone, 
complete  the  ethmoidal  cells ; 
and,  crossing  those  ed^^es  trans- 
versely, are  two  small  grooves, 
sometimes  canals,  wliich  open 
into  the  orbit  by  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ethmoidal  fora- 
mina. At  the  anterior  termi- 
nation of  these  edges,  are  the 
irregular  openincrs  which  lead 
into  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  internal  annular 
processes  is  a  rough  excavation 
which  recei\  es  the  nasal  bones, 
and  a  projecting  process,  the 
nasal  tpme.  Upon  each  orbital 
plate,  immediately  beneath  the 
external  angular  process,  is  a  shallow  depression  which  lodges  the 
lachrymal  gland;  and  beneath  the  internal  aiiiiular  process  a  sninll 
pit,  sometimes  a  tubercle,  to  wliich  tlie  cartllagiDous  pulley  of  the 
supcrinr  oblicjuc  muscle  is  attached. 

Internal  Surface. — Along  the  mitldle  line  of  this  surface  is  a 
grooved  ridge,  the  edges  of  the  ridge  giving  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri  and  tfie  groove  lodging  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  ridge  is  an  opening,  sometimes  completed 
by  the  ethmoid  bone,  Ond  foramen  ccBCum,  This  opening  lodges  a 
pfTooess  of  the  dura  mater,  and  occasionally  gives  passage  to  a 
small  vein  which  communicates  with  the  nasal  veins.  On  each  side 
of  the  vertical  ridge  are  some  slight  depressions  which  lodge  the 
glandulae  Pacchioni,  and  on  the  orbital  plates  a  number  of  irre- 
gular pits  called  digital  fosscB,  which  correspond  with  tlie  convolu- 
tions of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  The  superior  border  is 
thick  and  strongly  serrated,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
table  in  the  middle,  where  it  rests  upon  the  junction  of  the  two 
parietal,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  external  table,  on  each  side, 
where  it  receives  the  lateral  pressure  of  those  bones.   The  inf^- ' 

♦The  external  surface  of  the  frontal  bone.  1.  The  situation  of  the  frontal  emi- 
aenee  of  the  ri^ht  side.  2.  The  superciliary  ridge.  3.  The  sapra-orbltal  ridge.  4. 
The  external  angular  process.  5.  The  internal  angular  process.  6.  The  supra-orbital 
notch  for  the  transmission  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  artery  ;  in  the  flgure  it  is 
alfooet  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  small  spiculam  of  bone.  7.  The  nasal  tubero* 
si^ ;  the  swelling  around  this  point  denotes  the  situation  of  the  fhmtal  anuses.  8. 
The  temporal  ridge  commencing  firom  the  external  angular  process  (4),  The  depres- 
aon  in  wliich  the  figure  8  is  sitaated  is  a  part  of  the  temporal  lossa.  9.  The  nasal  spine. 
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rior  border  is  thin,  irregular. 
Fig- 13*  and  squamous,  and  articulates 

with  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Developement. — By  two  cen- 
tres, one  for  each  lateral  half. 

Jlriiculalions. — With  twelve 
bones ;  the  two  parietal,  the 
sphenoid,  ethmoid,  two  nasal, 
two  superior  m axillary',  two 
lachrymal,  and  two  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To 
four  pairs ;  occipito-frontalis, 
orbicularis  y)alpcbrarum,  cor- 
rugator   supercilii,  and  tem- 
poral. 

Temporal  Bone. — The  tem- 
poral bone  is  situated  at  the  side 
and  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  di- 
visible into  a  squamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portion. 

The  Squamous  portion,  forming  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  is 
thin,  translucent,  and  contains  no  diploe.  Upon  its  external  swtface 

it  is  smooth,  to  give  attachment 


Fig.  U.t 


to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  and  has  projecting 
from  it  an  arched  and  lengthened 
process,  the  zygoma.  Near  the 
commencement  of  the  zygoma 
upon  its  lower  border,  is  a  pro- 
jection called  the  tubercle,  to 
which  is  attached  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  continued  horizontally 
inwards  from  the  tubercle  a 
rounded  eminence,  the  eminentia 
articularis.  The  process  of  bone 
which  is  continued  from  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  zygoma  into  the 

•The  internal  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  the  bone  is  raised  in  such  a  manner  ns  to 
show  the  orbito-nasal  portion.  1.  The  grooved  ridge  for  the  lodgment  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  and  attachment  of  the  falx.  2.  The  foramen  cn?cum.  3.  The  su- 
perior or  coronal  border  of  the  bone;  the  figure  is  situated  near  that  part  which  is 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  table.  4,  The  inferior  border  of  the  bone.  5. 
The  orbital  plate  of  the  left  side.  6.  The  cellular  border  of  the  ethmoidal  fissure.  The 
foramen  caecum  (2)  is  seen  througli  the  ethmoidal  fissure.  7.  The  anterior  and  pos. 
terior  ethmoidal  foramina ;  the  anterior  seen  leading  into  its  canal.  8.  The  nasal  spine. 
9.  The  depression  within  the  external  angular  process  (12)  for  the  lachrymal  gland.  19. 
The  depression  for  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye ;  immediately 
to  the  left  of  this  number  is  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  to  itsriffht  the  internal  angular 
process.  11.  The  opening  leading  into  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  same  parts  are  seen 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure.    12.  The  external  angiilar  process. 

t  The  external  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  of  the  left  side.    1.  The  squamous  por- 
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eminentia  articularis  is  the  inferior  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  supe- 
rior root  is  continued  upwards  from  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma, 
and  forms  the  posterior  ]tart  of  the  temporal  ridge,  serving  by  its 
projection  to  mark  the  division  of  the  squamous  from  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  bone ;  and  the  middle  root  is  continued  directly 
backwards,  and  terminates  abruptly  at  a  narrow  fissure — the 
fissura  Glaseri  or  glenoid  fissure.  The  internal  surface  of  the  squa- 
mous portion  is  marked  by  several  shallow  fossa?,  which  correspond 
with  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  by  a  furrow  for  the  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  arteria  meningea  magna.  The  superior  or 
squamous  border y  is  very  thin  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
inner  surface,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  and  arched  border  of  the 
parietal  bone.  The  inferior  border  is  thick  and  dentated  to  articu- 
late with  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  Mastoid  portion  iorms  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone  ;  it  is 
thick  and  hollowed  between  its  tables  into  a  loose  and  cellular  diploe. 
•Upon  its  external  surface  it  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  muscles, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  smooth  and  polished-like  surface  of 
the  squamous  portion ;  every  part  of  this  surface  is  pierced  by 
small  foramina,  which  give  passage  to  minute  arteries  and  veins ; 
one  of  these  openings,  oblique  in  its  direction,  of  large  size,  and 
situated  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  the  mastoid  foramen, 
transmits  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  This  foramen  is  not  unfre- 
quenlly  situated  in  the  occipital  bone.  The  inferior  part  of  this  por- 
tion is  round  and  expanded. — the  mastoid  process, — and  excavated  in 
its  interior  into  numerous  (  ells,  which  form  a  part  of  the  organ  of 
hearing.  In  front  of  the  mastoid  process  and  between  the  supe- 
rior and  middle  roots  of  the  zygoma,  is  the  large  oval  opening  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externits,  surrounded  by  a  rough  lip,  the  processus 
auditorius.  Directly  to  the  inner  side,  and  partly  concealed  by  the 
mastoid  process,  is  a  deep  groove,  the  digastric  fossa  ;  and  a  little 
more  internally  the  occipital  groove,  which  lodges  the  occipital 
arter}-.  Upon  its  internal  surface  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a 
broad  and  shallow  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  terminating  in 
this  groove  the  internal  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  The 
superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  dentated,  and  its  posterior 
border  thick  and  less  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  border 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  named  from  its  ex- 
treme hardness  and  density.  It  is  a  three-sided  pyramid,  projecting 
horizontally  forwards  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  base  being 

tion.  2.  The  mastoid  portion.  3.  The  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion.  4.  The 
zygoma.  5.  Indicates  the  tubercle  of  the  zyg'oma,  and  at  the  same  time  its  anterior 
root  turning  inwards  to  form  the  eminentia  articularis.  6.  The  superior  root  of  the 
rygoma,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge.  7.  The  middle  root  of  the 
zygoma  terminating  abruptly  at  the  glenoid  fissure.  8.  The  mastoid  foramen.  9.  The 
meato^  auditorius  externus,  surrounded  by  the  processus  auditorius.  10,  The  digastric 
fossa,  situated  immediately  to  the  inner  side  of  (2)  the  mastoid  process?.  11.  The  sty- 
loid  process.  12.  The  vaginal  process.  1.3.  The  glenoid  or  Glaserian  fissure;  the 
leading  line  from  this  number  crosses  the  rough  posterior  portion  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
14.  The  opening  and  part  of  the  groove  for  the  Eustachian  lube. 
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applied  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  squamous  and  mastoid 
portions,  and  the  apex  being  received  into  the  triangular  interval  be- 
tween the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone.  For  convenience  of  description  it  is  divisible  into 
three  surfaces — anterior,  posterior,  and  basilar ;  and  three  borders 
— superior,  anterior,  and  posterior. 

Surfaces. — The  anterior  surface,  forming  the  posterior  boundary 

of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  interior 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  presents 
for  examination  from  base  to  apex, 
first  an  eminence  caused  by  the 
projection  of  the  perpendicular  se- 
micircular canal ;  next,  a  groove 
leading  to  an  irregular  oblique 
opening— the  hiatus  Fallopii — fof 
the  transmission  of  the  petrosal 
branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve ; 
thirdly,  another  and  smaller  ob- 
lique foramen,  immediately  be- 
neath the  preceding,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  nervus  petrosus  su- 
perficialis  minor, — a  branch  of 
Jacobson's  nerve  ;  and  lastly  a  large  foramen  near  the  apex  of  the 
bone,  the  termination  of  tl^e  carotid  canal. 

The  'posterior  surface  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull;  near  its  middle  is  the  oblique  entrance 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus.  The  meatus  y3ursues  a  course 
directly  outwards ;  it  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
terminates  in  two  deep  depressions  (nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
depth)  separated  by  a  sharp,  horizontal  ridge.  The  superior  depres- 
sion, the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  divided  at  its  extremity,  by  a  vertical 
ridge,  into  an  anterior  portion,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the 
aquagductus  Fallopii,  for  the  transmission  of  the  facial  nerve ;  and 
a  posterior  portion  which  corresponds  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  vestibule,  and  is  pierced  by  numerous  openings  for 


•The  left  temporal  bone,  seen  from  within.  1.  The  squamous  portion.  2.  The 
mastoid  portion.  The  number  is  placed  immediately  above  the  inner  opening  of  the 
mastoid  foramen.  3.  The  petrous  portion.  4.  The  groove  for  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  arteria  meningea  magna.  5.  The  bevelled  edge  of  the  squamous  border  of  the 
bone.  6.  The  zygoma.  7.  The  digastric  fossa  immediately  internal  to  the  mastoid 
process.  8.  The  occipital  groove.  9.  The  groove  for  tlie  lateral  sinus.  ]0.  The  ele- 
vation upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  marking  the  situation  of  the  per- 
pendicular  semicircular  canal.  11.  The  opening  of  termination  of  the  carotid  canal. 
12.  The  meatus  auditorius  internus.  13.  A  dotted  line  leads  upwards  from  this  number  to 
the  narrow  fissure  which  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater.  Another  line  leads  down- 
wards to  the  sharp  edge  which  conceals  the  opening  of  the  aquopductus  cochleoB,  while 
the  number  itself  is  situated  on  the  bony  lamina  which  overlies  the  opening  of  the 
aquceductus  vcstibuli.  14.  The  styloid  process.  15.  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  16. 
The  carotid  foramen.  17.  The  jugular  process.  The  deep  excavation  to  the  left,  of  this 
process  forms  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  and  that  to  the  right  is  the  groove  for  the  vein 
of  the  cochlea.  18.  The  notch  for  tlie  fifth  nerve  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous 
bone,  near  to  its  apex.  19,  The  extremity  of  the  petrous  bone  which  gives  origin  to 
the  levator  jialati  and  tensor  tympani  mus»-les. 
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the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  The  inferior 
degression  terminates  in  two  oval  pits,  which  correspond  with  the 
inlerior  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule,  and  are  also  pierced 
with  openings  for  the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  vestibular  nerve. 
.  Upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  inferior  depression,  and  near  to  its 
termination,  is  a  spiral  groove,  perforated  by  minute  openings  for 
the  passage  of  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  spine  is  a  foramen  larger  tlian  the  rest,  which  leads 
into  tlie  central  canal  of  the  modiolus,  tubuhis  centralis  modioli. 
This  groove  corresponds  with  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  and  is 
termed  the  iractus  spiralis  for aminvlenlus.  Upon  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  depression,  and  opposite  to  the  spiral  groove,  is  a  longitudinal 
groove  leading  to  a  foramen  which  transmits  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  vestibular  nerve.  Above  the  meatus  auditorius  internus  is  a 
small  obhque  fissure,  and  a  minute  foramen ;  the  former  lodges  a 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  foramen  gives  passage  to  a 
small  vein.  Further  outwards,  towards  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
bone,  is  a  small  slit,  almost  hidden  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone ;  this  is 
the  aquaducius  vestibulif  and  transmits  a  small  artery  and  vein  of 
the  vestibule  and  a  process  of  dura  mater.  Below  the  meatus,  and 
partly  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone, 
is  the  aquccductus  cochlecB,  through  which  passes  a  vein  from  the 
cochlea  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  a  process  of  dura  mater. 

The  basilar  surface  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Projecting 
downwards,  near  its  middle,  is  a  long  sharp  spine, — the  styloid  pro- 
cess^ — occasionally  connected  with  the  bone  only  by  cartilage,  and 
lost  during  maceration,  particularly  in  the  young  subject.  At  the 
base  of  this  process  is  a  rough  sheath-like  ridge,  into  which  the 
styloid  process  appears  implanted,  the  vaginal  process.  In  front  of 
the  vaginal  process  is  a  broad  triangular  dcjiression,  the  glenoid 
fossa,  bounded  in  front  by  the  emincntia  articularis,  behind  by  the 
vaginal  process,  and  externally  by  the  rough  lip  of  the  processus 
auditorius. 

This  fossa  is  divided  transversely  by  the  glenoid  fissure  (fissura 
Glaseri)  which  lodges  the  extremity  of  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 
malleus,  and  transmits  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  chorda  tympani 
nen-e,  and  anterior  tympanic  artery.  The  surface  of  the  fossa  in 
front  of  this  fissure  is  smooth,  to  articulate  with  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  and  that  behind  the  fissure  is  rough,  for  the  reception 
of  a  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  At  the  extremity  of  the  inner  angle 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  the  foramen  for  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  called  processus  cochlea- 
riformis,  is  a  small  canal  for  the  transmission  of  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle.  Directly  behind,  and  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  is 
'  the  stylo-masimd  foramen,  the  opening  of  exit  to  the  facial  nerve, 
and  of  entrance  to  the  stylo-mastoid  artery.  Nearer  to  the  apex  of 
the  bone  is  a  large  oval  opening,  the  carotid  foramen — the  com- 
mencement of  the  carotid  canal,  which  lodges  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  carotid  plexus.    And  between  the  stylo-mastoid  and 
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carotid  foramen  in  the  posterior  border,  is  an  irregular  excavation 
forming  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
lidge  and  a  sharp  spine,  the  jugular  precess.   Upon  this  ridge,  at 

the  posterior  margin  of  the  carotid  foramen,  is  a  small  opening 
leading  into  the  canal  which  transmits  the  tympanla  branch  of  the 
glosso-pharyniieal  \wvye  (.Tnrobson's  nerve). 

Borders. — Tlic  superior  border  is  sliar[),  and  f^ives  attachment  to 
the  teiitorium  cerebelli.  It  is  fjrooved  for  the  sujKM'ior  petrosal 
sinus,  and  near  its  extremity  is  marked  by  a  smooth  notch  upon 
which  reclines  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  anterior  border  is  grooved  for  the.  Eustachian  tube,  and 
forms  the  posterior  ipundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii ; 
by  its  sharp  extrertPy  it  gives  attachment  to  the  tensor  tympani 
and  levator  palati  muscles.  The  posterior  border  is  grooved  for  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus,  and  excavated  for  the  jugular  fossa;  it  forms 
tlie  anterior  ])oundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

Devdopernent. — By  five  centres;  one  for  die  squamous  portion, 
one  for  the  mastoid,  one  for  the  petrous  portion,  one  for  the  audi- 
tory process,  and  one  for  the  styloid  process. 

Mrticulatians, — With  five  bones ;  occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  in- 
ferior maxillary,  and  malar. 

Jittachment  of  Muscles, — To  fourt^n  ;  by  the  squamous  portion, 
to  the  temporal;  by  the  zygoma,  to  the  masscter;  by  tlie  mastoid 
portion,  to  tlie  occ-ipito-frontalis,  splenius  cajdtis,  stcrno-mastoid, 
traclielo-mastoid,  digasticus  and  retrahens  nurem ;  by  tlie  styloid 
process,  to  the  stylo-pliaryngeus,  stylo-hyoideus,  stylo-glossus,  and 
two  hgaments — ikfd  stylo-hyoid  and  stylo-maxillary;  and  by  the 
petrous  portion,  to  jiift  levator  palati,  tensor  tympani,  and  stapedius. 

Sphenoidal  BoffB.-— The  sphenoid  (tf^^v,  a  wedge)  is  an  irregular 
bone  situated  at  ^i^^'base  of  the  skull,  wedged  between  the  other 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  entering  into  the  formation  both  of  the 
cranium  and  face.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bat 
w^ith  its  wings  extended,  and  is  divisible  into  body,  wings,  and  pro- 
cesses. 

The  body  forms  die  central  mass  of  the  bone,  from  which  the 
wings  and  processes  are  projected.  From  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  body  extend  on  each  side  two  small  triangular  plates, — 
the  lesser  wings ;  iirom  either  side  and  expanding  laterally  are  the 
greater  wings;  proceeding  backwards  from  the  ])ase  of  the  greater 
wings,  the  spinous  processes ;  and  downwards,  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses. 

The  body  presents  for  examination  a  superior  or  cerebral  sur- 
face, an  antero-interior  surface,  and  a  posterior  surface. 

Supeiior  Surface. — At  liie  anterior  extremity  of  tliis  surface  is  a 
small  projecting  plate,  the  ethmoidal  spine,  and  spreading  out  on 
either  side  the  lesser  wings.  Behind  the  ethmoidal  spine  in  the 
middle  line  is  a  rounded  elevation,  the  oKvary  process,  which  sup- 
ports the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves.  Passing  outwards  and 
forwards  from  the  olivary  process,  are  the  optic  firamina,  which 
transmit  the  optic  nerves  and  ophthalmic  arteries.   Behind  the  optic 
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foramina  are  two  sharp  tubercles,  the  anterior  cHnoid  processes, 
"which  are  the  inner  termination  of  the  lesser  wings.  Beneath  these 
processes,  on  the  sides  of 

the  olivary  process,  are  16.* 
two  depressions^  for  the 
last  turn  of  the  internal 
carotid  arteries.  Behind 
the  olivary  process,  is  the 
sella  Turcica,  the  deep 
fossa  which  lodges  the 
pituitarj'  gland  and  cir- 
cular sinus ;  behind  and 
somewhat  overhanging 
the  sella  Turcica,  is  a 
broad  rough  plate,  bound- 
ed at  each  angle  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  processes ;  and 
behind  this  plate  an  inclining  surface,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  On  cither  side  of  the  sella 
Turcica  is  a  broad  groove  {carotid)  which  lodges  the  internal 
carotid  briery,  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  its  nerves.  Immediately 
external  to  this  groove,  at  the  junction  of  the  greater  wings  with 
the  body,  are  four  foramina :  the  first  is  a  broad  interval,  the  spke- 
noidal  fissure,  which  separates  the  greater  and  lesser  wings,  and 
transmits  the  third,  fourth,  the  tlirce  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  tlie  fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein. 
Behind  and  beneath  this  fissure  is  the  foramen  rotundnm  for  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve ;  and  still  farther  back,  in  the  base  of  the 
spinous  process,  \\\q  foi'amen  ovale  fc»r  the  inferior  maxillar\'  nerve, 
arteria  meningea  parva,  and  iicrvus  pctrosus  superficialis  minor. 
Behind  the  foramen  ovale,  near  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process,  is 
the  foramen  spinosum  for  the  arteria  meningea  magna. 

•  The  Buperior  or  cerebral  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1.  Tlie  processas  olivaris. 
2,  The  etlimoidal  spine.  3.  The  lesser  wing  of  the  left  side.  4.  The  cerebral  siir- 
face  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  same  side.  5.  The  spinous  process.  G.  The  extremity 
of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  same  side,  projecting  downwards  froni  the  under  sur- 
ftee  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  7.  The  foramen  opticum.  8.  The  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
oeas.  9.  The  groove  by  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica ;  for  lodging  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  cavernous  plexus,  cavernous  sinus,  and  orbital  nerves.  lU.  The  sella  Turcica. 
11.  The  posterior  boundary  of  the  sella  Turcica;  its  projecting  angles  are  the  pos 
terior  clinoid  processes.  12.  The  basilar  portion  of  the  bone.  13.  Part  of  the  sphe- 
noidal Assure.  14.  The  foramen  rotundum.  15.  The  foramen  ovale.  16.  The  fora- 
men  spinostim.  17.  The  angular  interval  which  receives  the  apei  of  the  petrous  jwrtion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  Vidian  canal  terminates  at  this 
angle.  18.  The  spine  of  the  si)inous  process;  it  affords  attaciiment  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw.  19.  The  border  of  tlie  greater  wing  and  spinous 
process  which  articulates  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  20.  The  internal  border  of  the  spinous  process,  which  assists  in  the 
formation  of  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii.  21.  That  portion  of  the  greater  ala 
which  articulates  with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  22.  The  por- 
tion of  the  greater  ala  which  articulates  with  Uie  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

t  These  depressions  are  occasionally,  as  in  a  skull  before  me,  converted  into  fora. 
niina  by  the  extension  of  a  short  bony  pillar  from  the  anterior  clinoid  process  to  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid. 
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Upon  the  antero-inferior  surface  is  a  long  flattened  spine,  the 
rostrum,  which  articulates  with  the  vomer ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 

rostrum  an  irregular  opening, 
Fig.  17  •  leading  into  the  sphenoidal 

cells  :  these  openings  are  par- 
tially closed  by  two  thin  plates 
of  bone  (frequently  broken 
away),  the  sphenoidal  spongy 
bones.  On  each  side  of  the 
sphenoidal  cells  are  the  out- 
lets of  the  optic  foramina, 
sphenoidal  fissures,  and  fora- 
mina rotunda,  the  lesser  and 
greater  wings;  and  below, 
the  ])terygoid  processes. 
Upon  the  under  surface  of  the  body  are  two  small  fissures^coiv^ 
verted  into  canals  by  the  vomer,  the  pterygo-palaline  canals,  which 
transinit  the  pterygo-palatinc  arteries ;  and  traversing  the  roots  of 
the  pterygoid  at  iheir  union  with  the  body,  two  pterygoid  or  Vidian 
canals,  which  give  passage  to  the  Vidian  nerve  and  artery  at  each 
side.  The  posterior  surface  is  flat  and  rough,  and  articulates  with 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  the  adult  this  union  is 
usually  completed  by  bone;  from  which  circumstance  the  sphenoid, 
in  conjunction  with  the  occipital,  was  described  by  Soemmering 
and  Meckel  as  a  single  bone,  under  the  name  of  splieno-occipital  or 
basilar  bone.  This  surface  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the 
spinous  process,  and  at  the  angle  of  union  is  the  termination  of  the 
Vidian  canal  or  foramen  ptefygoideum. 

The  lesser  icings  (processes  of  Ingrassias)  are  thin  and  triangular, 
the  base  being  attached  to  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  apex  extended  outwards,  and  terminating 
in  an  acute  point.  The  anterior  border  is  irregularly  serrated^nhe 
posterior  being  free  and  rounded,  and  received  into  tlie  fissure  of 
Sylvius  of  the  cerebrum.  The  inner  extremity  of  this  border  forms 
the  anterior  clinoid  process,  which  is  supported  by  a  short  pillar  of 
bone,  giving  attachment  to  a  part  of  the  common  tendon  of  the 
muscles  of  the  orbit.  The  lesser  wing  forms  the  posterior  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  its  base  is  traversed  by  the  optic  foramen. 

The  greater  wings  present  three  surfaces ;  a  superior  or  cerebral, 
which  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  an  • 

•  The  antcro-infcrior  view  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1.  Tlie  ethmoid  Ppinc.  2.  The 
rostrum.  3.  The  sphenoidal  spongy  bono,  partly  closinfr  the  left  openings  of  the  sphe. 
noidal  cclls.t  4.  The  lesser  wing^.  5,  The  foramen  opticum  piercing  the  ba^e  of  the 
lesser  wing'.  6.  The  sphenoidal  fissure.  7.  The  foramen  rotundimi.  8.  The  orbital 
surfaee  of  the  greater  wing.  9.  Its  temporal  surface.  10.  The  pterygoid  ridge. 
11.  The  ptcrygo-palatine  canal.  19.  The  foramen  of  entrance  to  the  Vidian  canal. 
13.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate.  I  I.  The  hamnljr  process.  1.5.  The  external 
pterygoid  plate.  16.  The  foramen  epinosmn.  17.  The  foramen  ovale.  18.  The 
extremity  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid. 

+  This  is  a  part  of  the  pyramid  of  Wistar.    See  description  of  ethmoid. . 
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anterior  surface  which  assists  in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit, 
and  an  external  surface,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  pterygoid 
ridge.  The  superior  part  of  the  external  surface  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  the  inferior  portion  forms  part 
of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  pterj'goid  ridge,  dividing  the  two, 
gives  attachment  to  the  upper  origin  of  the  pterygoideus  externus 
muscle. 

The  spinous  processes  project  backwards  at  each  side  from  the 
base  of  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  are  received  into  the 
angular  intervals  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal  bones.  Piercing  the  base  of  each  process  is  a  large  oval 
opening,  tiie  foramen  ovale ;  nearer  its  apex  a  smaller  opening,  the 
foramen  spinosum ;  and  extending  downwards  from  the  apex  a  short 
spine,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  to  the  laxator  tympani  muscle.  The  external  border 
of  the  spinous  process  is  rough,  to  articulate  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  internal  forms 
the  anterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  and  is 
somewhat  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  pterygoid  processes  descend  perpendicularly  frf)m  the  base  of 
the  greater  wings,  and  form  in  the  articulated  skull  the  lateral  boun- 
daries of  the  posterior  nares.  Each  jirocess  consists  of  an  external 
and  internal  plate,  and  an  anterior  surface.  The  external  plate  is 
broad  and  thin,  giving  attachment,  by  its  external  surface,  to  the 
extenial  pterygoid  muscle,  and  by  its  internal  surface  to  the  internal 
pterygoid.  This  plate  is  sometimes  pierced  by  a  foramen,  which  is 
frequently  formed  by  a  process  of  communication  passing  between 
it  and  the  spinous  process.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  terminated  at  its  extremity  by  a  curved  hook,  the 
hamular  jrrocesSf  around  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati 
muscle.  At  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  a  small 
oblong  depression,  the  scaphoid  fossa,  from  which  arises  the  cir- 
cumflexus,  or  tensor  palati  muscle.  The  interval  between  the 
two  pterygoid  plates  is  the  pterygoid  fossa ;  andithe  two  plates  are 
separated  infcriorly  by  an  angular  notch  {palatine),  which  receives 
the  tuberosity,  or  pterygoid  process,  of  the  palate  bone.  The  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  broad  near  its  base,  and 
«upp)rts  Meckel's  ganglion.  The  base  of  tlie  process  is  pierced  by 
the  Vidian  canal.  » 

DevelopemenU — By  twelve  centres  ;  four  for  the  body,  viz,  two  for 
its  anterior,  and  two  for  its  posterior  part ;  four  for  the  wings  ;  two 
for  the  external  pterygoid  plates,  and  two  for  the  sphenoidal  spongy 
bones. 

Articulations. — With  twelve  bones  ;  all  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
five  of  the  face,  viz.  the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  the  vomer. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  twelve  pairs;  temporal,  external  ptery- 
goid, internal  pterj'goid,  superior  constrictor,  tensor  palati,  laxator 
tympani,  levator  palpebra?,  obliquus  superior,  superior  rectus,  internal 
rectus,  inferior  rectus,  and  external  rectus. 
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Ethmoid  Bone. — The  ethmoid  (-n^fios,  «i  sieve)  is  a  square-shaped 
cellular  bone,  situated  between  the  two  orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  perforated  upon  its  upper  surface  by  a  number  of  small  open- 
ings, from  which  peculiarity  it  has  received  its  name.  It  consists  of 
a  perpendicular  lamella  and  two  lateral  masses. 

The  perpendicular  lamella  is  a  thin  central  plate,  which  arti- 
culates w4th  the  vomer  and  cartilage  of 
^'    '  the  septum,  and  assists  in  forming  the  sep- 

tum of  the  nose.  It  is  surmounted  supe- 
riorly by  a  thick  and  strong  process,  the 
crista  galli,  which  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  the  skull,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
falx  cerebri.  On  each  side  of  the  crista 
galli,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone, 
is  a  thin  and  grooved  plate,  perforated  by 
a  number  of  small  openings,  the  cribriform 
lamella,  which  supports  the  bulb  o(  the 
olfactory  nerve,  and  gives  passage  to  its 
filaments,  and  to  the  intenial  nasal  nerve. 
The  cribriform  lamella  serves  to  connect  masses  with  the  perpen- 
dicular plate. 

The  lateral  masses  are  divisible  into  an  internal  and  external  sur- 
face, and  four  borders — superior,  inferior,  anterior,  and  posterior. 
The  internal  surface  is  rough  and  slightly  convex,  and  forms  the 
extenial  boundary  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Towards 
the  posterior  border  of  this  surface  is  a  narrow  horizontal  fissure, — 
the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, — the  upper  margin  of  which  is  thin, 
and  somewhat  curled  inwards  ;  hence  it  is  named  the  superior  tur- 
hinated  bone.  Below  the  meatus  is  the  convex  surface  of  another 
thin  plate  which  is  curled  outwards,  and  forms  the  lower  border  of 
the  mass,  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  The  external  surface  is  quad- 
rilateral and  smooth,  hence  it  is  named  os  planum ;  it  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  superior  boMer  is  irregular  and  cellular,  the  cells  being  com- 
pleted by  the  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  fissure  of  the  frontal  bone.  This 
border  is  crossed  by  two  grooves,  sometimes  complete  canals,  open- 
ing into  the  orbit  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina. 
The  inferior  border  is  formed  internally  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bone,  and  externally  by  a  concave  irregular 

•  The  ethmoid  bone  Been  from  above  and  behind.  1.  The  central  lamella.  2,2. 
The  lateral  manges ;  the  numbers  are  placed  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  mass 
at  each  side.  3.  The  crista  galli  process.  4.  The  cribrifrom  plate  of  the  left  side, 
pierced  by  the  cribriform  foramina.  5.  The  hollow  space  immediately  above  and  to 
the  left  of  this  number  is  llie  superior  meatus.  6.  The  sujwrior  turbinaUid  bone.  7. 
The  middle  turbinated  bone  ;  tlie  numbers  5,  6,  7,  are  situated  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  left  lateral  mass,  near  its  posterior  part  The  interval  between  these  parts 
is  the  superior  meatus.  8.  The  external  surface  of  the  lateral  mass,  or  os  planum.  9. 
The  superior  or  frontal  border  of  the  lateral  mass,  grooved  by  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior ethmoidal  canals.  10.  Refers  to  the  concavity  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
which  is  the  upper  boundary  of  the  middle  meatus. 
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fiMsa,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  middle  meatus.  The  anterior  border 
presents  a  number  of  inromplete  cells,  which  arc  closed  by  the 
aiperior  maxillary  and  lachrymal  bones;  and  the  posterior  border  is 
irregularly  cellular,  to  articulate  w  iili  the  spiienoid  and  palate  bones.* 

The  lateral  masses  are  composed  of  cells,  which  are  divided  by  a 
thin  parlitkm  into  anterior  ana  posterior  etfauKHdal  cells.  The  ante- 
rior, the  most  numerotis,  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and 
open  by  means  of  an  irregular  and  incomplete  tubular  canal,  the 
infimdilmlum,  into  the  middle  meatus.  The  posterior  cells,  fewer  in 
number,  open  into  the  superior  meatus. 

Developement — By  three  centres ;  one  for  each  lateral  mass,  and 
one  for  the  perpendicular  lamella. 

Articulations, — With  thirteen  bones  ;  two  of  the  cranium, — the 
frontal  and  sphenoid;  the  rest  of  the  face,  viz.  the  nasal,  superior 
maxillary,  lachrymal,  palate,  th&  inferior  tiDi>inated,  and  the  vomer. 

No  muscles  are  attaiohed  to  this  bone. 

BOITES  or  TBC  FACE. 

The  face  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones  ;  viz.  the 
Two  nasal,  Two  palate. 

Two  superior  maxillary,  Two  inferior  turbinated, 

Two  lachrymal.  Vomer, 
Two  malar.  Inferior  maxillary. 

Nasal  Bones. — The  liasal  (fig.  23)  are  two  small  quadrangular 
bones,  forming  by  their  union  the  bridge  and  base  of  the  nose. 
Upon  the  upper  surface  they  are  convex,  and  pierced  by  a  foramen, 
for  a  small  artery  ;  on  the  under  surface  they  are  somewhat  con- 
cave, and  marked  by  a  groove,  which  lodges  the  nasal  hi  anch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve.  The  superior  border  is  narrow  and  thick,  the 
inferior  broad,  thin,  and  irregular. 

Developement. — By  a  single  centre  for  each  hone. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones ;  frontal,  etlunoidal,  nasal,  and 
mpeanor  maxillary. 

Attachment  of  jifitf  cfes.— -It  has  in  relation  with  it  the  p}Tamidalis 
nasi,  and  compressor  nasi ;  but  neither  of  these  muscles  is  inserted 
into  it 

Superior  Maxillary  Bones. — The  superior  maxillary  are  the 
largest  bones  of  the  face,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  they 
form,  by  their  union,  the  whole  of  the  uppcn'  jaw,  and  assist  in  the 
conslruction  of  the  nose,  the  orbit,  the  cheek,  and  the  palate.  Each 
bone  is  divisible  into  a  body  and  foui*  processes. 

•  Mr.  Wilaon  has  entirely  omitted  the  description  of  the  pyramids  of  Wialar,  which 
ia  their  early  stage  project  as  thin  triangular  laminae  from  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
latnal  masses.  As  they  become  developed  the  ed^ef>  of  the  laminte  fold  over  so  as  to 
form  an  imperfect  triangular  pyramid,  encroaching  upon  the  body  of  the  splionoid 
bone  on  its  under  surface,  and  finally  coalescing  with  it  so  as  to  perfect  tiie  sphenoidal 
ccDs.  The  remains  of  these  pyramids  mny  be  seen  on  Uie  adult  bone,  and  are  called 
by  Wilson  the  sphenoidal  •fimg^  Atnat.  Th«rf  were  first  etndied  by  Prafeeaor  Wistar, 
and  axe  called  after  him.  6. 
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The  body  is  triangular  in  form,  and  hollowed  in  its  interior  into 
a  large  cavity,  the  antrum  maxillare  (antrum  of  Highmore).  It 
presents  for  examination  three  sides ;  an  external  or  facial,  internal 
or  nasal,  and  a  posterior  or  zygomatic,  and  a  superior  surface — the 
orbital.    The  external  or  facial  surface  forms  the  anterior  part  of 

the  bone ;  it  is  irregularly  concave,  and  pre- 
sents a  deep  depression  towards  its  centre, 
— \hocanine  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to 
two  muscles,  the  compressor  nasi  and  levator 
anguli  oris.  Immediately  above  this  fossa 
is  the  ivfra-orbital foramen, — the  termination 
of  the  infra-orbital  canal, — transmitting  the 
t<uperior  maxillary  nerve,  and  infra-orbital 
artery ;  and  above  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  continuous 
externally  with  the  rough  articular  surface 
of  the  malar  process,  and  internally  with  a 
thick  ascending  plate,  the  nasal  process. 
Towards  the  middle  line  of  the  face  this 
surface  is  bounded  by  the  concave  border 
of  the  o})ening  of  the  nose,  which  is  projected  forwards  at  its  in- 
ferior termination  into  a  shar[)  process,  forming,  with  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  tlie  opposite  bone,  the  nasal  spine.  Beneath  the  nasal  spine, 
and  above  the  two  superior  incisor  teeth,  is  a  slight  depression,  the 
incisive  or  my  rti form  fossa,  which  gives  origin  to  the  depressor  labii 
superioris  al.ncque  nasi  muscle.  The  myrtiform  fossa  is  divided 
from  the  canine  fossa  by  a  perpendicular  ridge,  corresponding  with 
the  direction  of  the  root  of  the  canine  tooth.  The  inferior  boundary 
of  the  facial  surface  is  the  alveolar  process  which  contains  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  zygomatic  sur- 
face by  a  strong  projecting  eminence,  the  malar  process.  The  in- 
ternal,  or  nasal  surface,  presents  a  large  irregular  opening,  leading 
into  the  antrum  maxillare ;  this  opening  is  nearly  closed  in  the  ar- 
ticulated skull  by  the  ethmoid,  palate,  lachrymal,  and  inferior  turbi- 
nated bones.  The  cavity  of  the  antrum  is  somewhat  triangular, 
corresponding  in  shape  with  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 
Upon  its  internal  surface  are  numerous  grooves,  lodging  branches  h 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  projecting  into  its  floor  several 
conical  processes,  corresponding  with  the  roots  of  the  first  and 
second  molar  teeth.    In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  antrum  is  the 

♦  The  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  right  side,  as  seen  from  the  lateral  aspect.  1. 
The  external,  or  facial  surface ;  the  depression  in  which  the  figure  is  placed  is  tho 
canine  fossa.  2,  Tlic  posterior,  or  zygomatic  surface.  3.  The  superior,  or  orbital  sur- 
face. 4.  The  infra-orbital  foramen  ;  it  is  situated  immediately  below  the  number.  5. 
The  infra-orbital  canal,  leading  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  6.  The  inferior  border  of 
the  orbit  7.  The  malar  process.  8.  The  nasal  process.  9.  The  concavity  forming 
tl)e  lateral  boundary  of  the  anterior  nares.  10.  The  nasal  spine.  II.  The  incisive,  or 
myrtiform  fossa.  12.  The  alveolar  process.  13.  The  internal  border  of  the  orbital  ' 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  ctlimoid  and  palate  bone.  14.  The  concavity  which 
articulates  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  the  nasal  duct. 
1.5.  The  palate  process,  i.  The  two  incbor  teeth,  c.  The  canine,  b.  The  two  bicus- 
pidati.    m.  The  three  molares. 
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strong  a^oeoding  platd4>f  thd  nasal  process,  marked  inferiorly  fay  a 

rough  horizontal  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  inferior  tur- 
binated bone.  The  concave  depression  immediately  above  this 
ridge  corresponds  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  that  below 
the  ridge  with  tlie  interior  meatus.  Between  the  nasal  process  and 
'die  opehine  of  the  antrum^  is  a  deep  groove,  which  is  converted 
into  a  cantu  by  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  constitutes  the  nasal  dud 
or  dactus  ad  nasum.  The  suverior  border  of  the  nsisal  stirface  is 
irregularly  cellular,  and  articulates  with  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid 
bone ;  the  posterior  border  is  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  palate 
bone ;  the  anterior  border  is  shaqi,  anri  forms  the  free  margin  of  the 
opening  of  tiie  nose ;  and  irom  the  in  ferior  border  projects  inwards 
a  stroniz  hnri/.ontal  ])latc,  the  palate  process. 

•  The  posterior  surface  may  be  called  zygomatic^  from  forming  part  of 
the  zygomatic  fossa;  it  is  bounded  extCTnally  by  the  malar  process, 
and  internally  by  a  roush  and  rounded  border,  the  twitrosity, 
which  is  pierced  by  a  nuimier  of  small  foramina,  giving  passage  to 
the  posterior  dental  nerves  and  branches  of  the  superior  dental 
arter\\  The  lower  part  of  this  tuberosity  presents  a  rough  oval 
surtace,  to  articulate  with  the  palate  bone,  and  immediately  above 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  this  articular  surlace  a  smooth  groove, 
which  forms  part  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal.  The  superior 
herder  is  smooth  and  rounaed  to  form  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
qpheoo-maxillary  fissure,  and  is  marked  by  a  notch,  the  commence- 
umiiI  of  the  infiruorbital  canal  The  inferior  boundary  is  the 
jivgplap- process,  containing  the  two  last  molar  teeth. 

/file  orbital  surface  is  triangular  and  thin,  and  constitutes  the 
floor  of  the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  internally  by  an  irregular  edge, 
which  articulates  with  the  palate,  ethmoid,  niid  lachrymal  bone; 
posteriorly,  by  tlie  smooth  border  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  sj)hcno-maxillary  fissure;  and  anteriorly,  by  a  convex 
ji|mn,  partly  smooth  and  partly  rough,  the  smooth' portion  forming 
«||iof  #16  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  rough  articulating 
'^pb^iiidinalitr  bone.  The  middle  of  this  surface  is  channelfed  by 
a  deep  groove  aod  canal,  the  infra-orbital,  which  terminates  at  the 
mfipK)riHtal  foraipo. 

The  four  processes  of  this  bone  are,  the  nasal,  malar,  aiv^iar, 
,  and  palate. 

Tiic  nasal  process  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  to  which  it 
forms  tlie  lateral  boundary,  and  articulates  with  the  frontal  and 
.  IttLsal  bone.,^.'' 

^  ^By  its  external  surface  it  gives  attachment  to  the  levator  labii 

superioris  alseque  nasi,  and  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle; 
its  internal  surface  contributes  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the  nares, 
and  th*^  posterior  border  is  thick  and  hollowed  info  a  groove  for  the 
nasal  duct.  The  margin  of  the  nasal  process,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  is  sharp  and  marked  by  a  small 
tubercle  ^\  hich  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  introduction  of  the  knife  in 
the  operation  for  fistula  lachrymalis. 

The  malar  process,  large  and  irregular,  is  situated  at  the  angle 
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of  separation  between  the  facial  and  zygomatic  surfaces,  and  pre- 
sents a  laree  trian,2:ular  surface  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone. 

The. .alveolar  process  forms  the  lower  marmn  of  the  bone;  it  is 
spongy  and  cellular  in  texture,  and  excavated  into  deep  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  teethe' 

The  palate  process  is  thick  and  strong,  and  projecta  horizontally 
inwards  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Superiorly, 
it  is  concave,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  nares  ;  inferiorly,  it  is  also 
concave,  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  palate. 
Its  internal  edge  is  raised  into  a  ridge,  which,  with  a  corresponding 
ridge  in  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  groove  for  tlie  reception  of  the 
Tomer.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  its  nasal  surface  is  a  foramen, 
Which  leads  into  a  canal  formed  conjointly  by  the  two  mtoenaf- 
maxillary  bones, — the  nalso-paiatine  canal  The  t^nauMlKn  of 
this  canal  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  incisor  ieoSBt^^l^ce  it 
is  also  named  the  incisive  foramen.* 

Devclopement. — By  six  centres;  one  for  the  body,  one  for  each 
of  the  tlnee  i>r(»cesses,  nasal,  malar,  and  palate ;  jmd  two  for  the 
alveolar  prot-css. 

Articulations. — With  nine  bones,  viz.  with  two  of  the  cranium 
and  with  all  the  bones  of  the  face,  excepting  the  inferior  maxillary. 
These  are,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid,  nasal,  lachrymal,  malar, 
inferior  turbinated,  palate,  vomer,  and  Vith  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine ;  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  obli- 
quus  inferior  oculi,  levator  labii  superioris  ala^que  nasi,  levator  labii 
supcrioris  pr(jprius,  levator  anguli  oris,  compressor  nasi,  depressor 
labii  supcrioris  alaeque  nasi,  bucchiator,  masseter. 

Lachrymal  Bones — (os  unguis,  from  an  imagined  resemblance 
to  a  finser  nail).  The  lachrymal  (fig.  23)  is  a  thin  oval-shaped 
plate  of  bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 
It  may  be  divided  into  an  external  and  internal  surmce  and  borders. 
The  external  surface  is  smooth  and  marked  by  a  vertical  ridge, — 
the  lachrymal  crest, — into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  flat  and 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  orbit,  hence  may  be  called  the 
orbital  portion ;  the  other  is  concave,  and  lodges  the  lachrymal 
sac,  hence  the  laclurymal  portion.  The  internal  surface  is  rough 
and  completes  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells,  it  assists  in  forming  the 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossss  and  nasal  duct  . 

Devehpement — By  a  single  centre. 

Articulations, — With  four  bones ;  two  of  the  cranium,  frontal  and 
ethmoid;  and  two  of  the  face,  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior 

turbinated  hone. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  one  muscle,  the  tensor  tarsi,  and  to 
an  expansion  of  the  tendo  oculi,  the  former  arising  from  the  orbital 
surface,  the  other  being  attached  to  the  lachrymal  crest. 

Malar  Boites — (msua,  the  cheek).  The  malar  (fig.  23)  is  the 
strong  quadrangular  bone  which  forms  the  prominence  6f  the 

*  It  contains  a  ganglion  &om  the  fifth  pair.  G. 
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cheek.  It  is  divisible  into  an  external  and  internal  surface,  and 
four  processes,  the  frontal,  orbital,  maxillary,  and  zygomatic.  The 
external  surface  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  pierced  by  .several 
small  openings  vvliich  give  passage  to  filaments  of  the  temporo- 
malar  nerye  and  minute  arteries.  The  internal  surface  is  concave, 
partly  anooth  and  partly  rough;  smooth  where  it  forms  part  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  loof^  where  it  articidates  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone. 

The  fronted  procest  ascends  perpendicularly  to  form  the  outer 
border  of  the  orbit,  and  articulate  w  hh  the  external  anc^ular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  The  orbital  process  is  a  thick  plate,  which  pro- 
jects inwards  from  the  frontal  process,  and  unites  with  the  great 
ala  of  the  sphenoid  to  constitute  tlie  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  It  is 
piercei^yby  several  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  temporo-malar 
filameaii  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  maxillary  procas 
isliii^ad,  and  articulates  with  the  superior  maxiUary  bone.  The 
afgomaHc  process^  narrower  than  the  rest,  projects  oaekwards  to 
unite  with  the  zygoma  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Developemeni. — By  a  single  centre. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones ;  three  of  the  cranium,  frontal, 
temporal,  and  sphenoid ;  and  one  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary 
bone. 

jSUachme«t  of  MuuHn. — To  six  ;  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  levator 
labii  superioris  proprios,  zygomaticus  minor  and  major,  masseter, 
and  temporal 

Palate  BoiTBS. — The  palate  bones  are  situated  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  nares,  where  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  palate, 
the  side  of  the  nose,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit ; 
hence  they  might  with  great  propriety  be  named  the  palato-naso- 
orbital  bones.  Each  bone  rcseml^les  in  general  form  the  letter  L, 
and  is  divisible  into  a  horizontal  plate,  a  perpendicular  plate,  and  a 
pterj'goid  process  or  tuberosity. 

The  horizonUd  plate  is  quadrilateral;  and  ( 
presents  two  surfaces,  one  superior,  which  Pig.90.* 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  f^oor  of  the 
nares,  the  other  inferior,  forming  the  posterior 
part  of  tlie  liai  d  palate.    The  superior  surface 
is  concave  and  rises  towards  the  middle  line, 
where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  and  fonns  a  crest,  which  articulates  with 
the  vomer.   The  inferior  twface  is  marked  by 
a  sligfat  transverse  ridge,  to  which  is  attached  ^ 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  tensor  palati  ^ 
muscle,  and  near  to  the  external  border  are  two  ■ 
openings,  the  posterior  palatine  foramina y  w^hich 
transmit  the  posterior  palatine  nerves  and  artery.   The  posterior 

*  A  posterior  view  of  the  palate  bone  in  its  natural  pontum ;  it  is  slightly  turned  to 
one  side  to  obtain  a  sight  of  tlie  internal  surface  of  the  perpendicular  plate  (2.)  1.  The 
horizontaJ  plate  of  the  bone ;  its  upper  or  nasal  surface.   V.  The  perpendicular  plate ; 
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border  is  concave,  and  presents  at  its  inner  extremity  a  sharp  point, 
which  with  a  corresponding  point  in  the  opposite  bone  constitutes 
the  palate  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle. 

The  perpendicular  plate  is  also  quadrilateral ;  and  presents  two 
surfaces,  one  internal  or  nasal,  forming  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  nares; 
the  other  external,  bounding  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  antrum. 
The  internal  surface  is  marked  near  its  middle  by  a  horizontal 
ridge,  to  which  is  united  the  inferior  tui  binated  bone.  The  shghtly 
concave  surface  below  this  ridge  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  that  above  the  ridge  of  the  middle 
and  superior  meatus.  The  external  surface,  extremely  irregular,  is 
rough  on  each  side  for  articulation  with  the  neighbouring  bones, 
and  smooth  in  the  middle  to  constitute  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa.  This  smooth  surface  terminates  inferiorly ' 
in  a  deep  groove,  which  being  completed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  forms  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  perpendicular  plate  is  a  large  opening, 

the  spheno-palatine  fai'ameuy  which  transmits  the 
Fig.  21.*         spheno-palatine  nerves  and  artery,  and  serves  to 
divide  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  into  two 
portions,  an  anterior  or  orbital,  and  a  posterior 
or  sphenoidal  portion.    The  orbital  portion  pre- 
sents five  surfaces ;  three  articular,  and  two 
free;  the  three  articular  are  the  anterior,  which 
looks  forward  and  articulates  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  internal  with  the  ethmoid,  and 
posterior  with  the  sphenoid.  The  free  surfaces 
,   are  the  superior  or  orbital,  which  forms  the  pos- 
^C^^^^>&^'^  terior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  exter- 
nal, which  looks  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 
The  sphenoidal  portion much  smaller  than 
the  orbital,  has  three  surfaces,  two  lateral  and  one  superior.  The 
external  lateral  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  spheno- 

its  internal  or  nasal  surface.  3.  10,  11,  The  pterygoid  process  or  tuberosity.  4.  The 
broad  internal  border  of  the  horizontal  plate  which  articulates  with  the  similar  border 
of  the  opposite  bone.  5.  The  pointed  process,  which  with  a  similar  process  of  the 
opposite  bone  forms  the  palate  spine.  6.  The  horizontal  ridge  which  gives  attach- 
ment  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ;  the  concavity  below  this  ridge  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  inferior  meatus,  and  the  concavity  (2)  above  the  ridfire  into  that  of  the 
middle  and  superior  meatus.  7.  The  sphrno-palatine  foramen.  8.  The  orbital  portion. 
10.  The  middle  facet  of  the  tuberosity,  whic  h  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  pterygoid 
fossa.  The  facets  11  and  3  articulate  with  the  two  pterygoid  plates, — 11  with  the 
internal,  and  3  with  the  external. 

•  The  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone  seen  upon  its  external  or  spheno-maxil- 
lary surface.  1.  The  rough  surface  of  this  plate,  which  articulates  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  2.  The  posterior  palatine  canal,  completed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.  The  rough  surface  to  the  left  of  the  canal  (2)  articulates 
with  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  3.  The  spheno-palatine  foramen.  4,  5,  6.  The 
orbital  portion  of  the  perjwndicular  plate.  4.  The  spheno-maxillary  facet  of  this  per. 
lion ;  5.  its  orbital  facet ;  6.  its  maxillary  facet,  to  articulate  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  7.  The  sphenoidal  portion  of  the  perpendicular  plate.  8.  The  pterygoid 
process  or  tuberosity  of  the  bone. 

t  Called  by  Homer,  the  pterygoid  apophysis. — G. 
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maxillary  fossa ;  the  internal  lateral  forms  part  of  the  lateral  boun- 
dary of  the  nares;  and  the  superior  surface  articulates  with  the 
under  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  -pterygoid  process  or  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone  is  the  thick 
and  rough  process  which  stands  backwards  from  the  angle  of  union 

'  of  the  horizontal  with  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  bone.    It  is 

received  into  the  angular  fissure,  which  exists  between  the  two 

'  plates  of  the  pter^-goid  process  at  their  inferior  extremity,  and  pre- 

sents three  surfaces :  one  concave  and  smooth,  which  forms  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa ;  and  one  at  each  side  to  articulate  with  the 

I  pterygoid  plates.    The  anterior  face  of  this  process  articulates  with 

I  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Dei-elopement. — By  a  single  centre. 

Articulations. — With  six  bones;  two  of  the  cranium,  the  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid ;  and  four  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary',  inferior 
turbinated  bone,  vomer,  and  with  the  palate  bone  of  the  opposite 
t  side. 

I  Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  four  ;  the  tensor  palati,  azygos  uvulae, 

internal,  and  external  pterygoid. 

l?fFERiOR  Turbinated  Bones. — The  inferior  turbinated  or  spongy 
bone  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  and  spongy  bone,  slightly  curled  upon 
itself,  and  projecting  inwards  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  nares.  It 
is  developed  from  a  single  centre,  and  gives  attachment  to  no 
muscles. 

Articulations. — With /owr  bones;  the  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary, 
lachrymal,  and  palate. 

Vomer. — The  vomer  is  a  thin  and  quadrilateral  plate,  forming  a 
I  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nares.  Superiorly^  it  is  broad  and  expanded, 

and  forms  a  sheath  for  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid ;  infei-iorly,  it  is 
thin,  and  received  into  a  groove,  formed  by  the  articulation  between 
the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bone  of 
'  opposite  sides.    The  •posterior  border  is  free,  and  divides  the  poste- 

rior nares ;  the  anterior  is  rough,  and  often  slit  into  two  layers,  to 
receive  the  sharp  edge  of  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  vomer  frequently  presents  a  convexity  to  one  or  the  other 
I  side;  it  is  developed  by  a  single  centre,  and  has  no  muscles  attached 

to  it. 

I  Articulations. — With  six  bones ;  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  two  supe- 

rior maxillary,  and  two  palate  bones,  and  with  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum. 

Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. — The  lower  jaw  is  the  arch  of  bone 
which  contains  the  inferior  teeth ;  it  is  divisible  into  a  horizontal 
portion  or  body,  and  a  perpendicular  portion,  the  ramus,  at  each 
side. 

Upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  at  the  middle 
line,  and  extending  from  between  the  two  first  incisor  teeth  to  the 
chin,  is  a  slight  ridge,  called  the  symphysis.  Immediately  external  to 
this  ridge  is  a  depression  which  gives  origin  to  the  depressor  labii 
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inferioris  muscle;  and  corresponding  witli  the  root  of  the  lateral 
incisor  tooth,  another  depression,  the  incisive  fossa,  for  the  levator 
labii  inferioris.  Further  outwards  is  an  oblique  opening,  the 
anterior  mental  foramen,  for  the  exit  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
and  artery,  and  below  this  foramen,  an  oblique  ridge  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  platysma  myoides. 
Near  the  posterior  part  of  this  surface  is  a  rough  impression  made 
by  the  masseter  muscle;  and  immediately  in  front  of  this  impres- 
sion, a  groove  may  occasionally  be  sqpn  for  the  facial  artery.  The 
projecting  tuberosity  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  at 
the  point  where  the  body  and  ramus  meet,  is  the  angle. 

Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  at  the  symphysis, 
are  two  small  pointed  tubercles;  immediately  beneath  these,  two 
other  tubercles  less  marked  and  pointed,  beneath  them  a  ridge,  and 
beneath  the  ridge  a  rough  depression  of  some  size.  These  four 
points  give  attachment  from  above  downwards  to  the  genio-hyo- 
glossi,  genio-hyoidei,  part  of  the  mylohoidei  and  to  the  digastric 
muscles,  llunninor  outwards  into  tlie  bodv  of  the  bone  from  the 
above  ridge,  is  a  prominent  line,  the  mylo-liyoidean  ridge,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  by  its  extremity 
to  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  and  superior  constrictor  muscle. 
Immediately  above  the  ridge,  and  by  the  side  of  the  symphysis,  is  a 
smooth  concave  surface,  which  corresponds  with  the  sublingual 
gland;  and  below  the  ridge,  and  more  externally,  a  deeper  fossa  for 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  ramus  is  a  strong  square-shaped  process,  dfffering  in  direc- 
tion at  various  periods  of  life;  thus, 
Fig.  22.*  in  the  foetus  and  infant,  it  is  almost 

'0  parallel  with  the  body;  in  youth  it 

is  oblique,  and  gradually  increases 
in  the  vertical  directiou  until  man- 
hood ;  in  old  age,  after  tiie  loss  of 
the  teeth,  it  again  declines  and 
assumes  the  oblique  direction. 
Upon  its  external  surface  it  is 
njugh,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
masseter  muscle ;  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  its  posterior  border  with  the 
body  of  the  bone,  is  a  rough  tube- 
rosity, the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  gives  attachment  by  its  inner  margin  to  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ramus  presents  two  processes,  sepa- 
rated by  a  concave  sweep,  the  sigmoid  notch.    The  anterior  is  the 

•  The  lower  jaw.  1.  The  body.  2.  The  ramus.  3.  The  symphysis.  4.  The 
fossa  for  the  depressor  labii  inferioris  muscle.  5.  The  mental  foramen.  6.  The  external 
oblique  ridge.  7.  The  groove  for  the  fecial  artery.  8.  The  angle.  9.  The  extremity 
of  the  mylo-hyoidean  ridjfc.  10.  The  coronoid  process.  11.  The  condyle.  12.  The 
sisrmoid  notch.  13.  The  inferior  dental  foramen.  14.  The  mylo-hyoidcnn  groove. 
15,  The  alveolar  process,  t.  The  middle  and  lateral  incisor  tooth  of  one  side.  c.  The 
canine  tooth,    h.  The  two  bicuspidcs.    in.  The  three  molares. 
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coronoid  process;  it  is  sharp  and  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  by 
its  inner  surface  to  the  temporal  muscle.  The  anterior  border  of 
the  coronoid  process  is  grooved  at  its  lower  part  for  the  buccinator 
muscle.  The  posterior  process  is  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  smooth  upon  its 
upper  surface,  to  articulate  with  the  inlor-articular  fibro-cartilage. 
The  constriction  around  the  base  of  the  condyle  is  its  neck,  into 
which  is  inserted  the  external  pterj^goid  muscle.  Tiie  sigmoid 
notch  is  crossed  by  the  masseteric  artery  and  nerve. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  ramus  is  marked  near  its  centre  by  a 
large  oblique  foramen,  the  inferior  dental,*  for  the  inferior  dental 
artery  and  nen^e.  Around  this  opening  is  a  rough  margin,  to  w'hich 
is  attached  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  passing  downwards 
from  the  opening  a  narrow  groove  w^hich  lodges  the  mylo-hyoidean 
nerve.  To  the  rough  surface  above,  and  in  front  of  the  inferior 
dental  foramen,  is  attached  the  temporal  muscle,  and  to  that  below 
it  the  internal  pterj'^goid.  The  internal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  gives  attachment  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle ;  and  the 
angle  to  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament. 

Developement. — By  two  centres ;  one  for  each  lateral  half,  the  two 
sides  meeting  at  the  symphysis,  where  they  become  united. 

Articulations, — With  the  glenoid  fossas  of  the  two  temporal  bones, 
through  the  medium  of  a  fibro-cartilage. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — fourteen  pairs;  by  the  external  sur- 
fece  commencing  at  the  symplivsis,  and  proceeding  outwards, — 
levator  labii  inferioris,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  depressor  anguli 
oris,  platysma  myoides,  buccinator  and  masseter;  by  the  internal 
surface  also  commencing  at  the  symphysis,  the  genio-hyo-glossus, 
genio-hyoideus,  mylo-hyoideus,  digastricus,  superior  constrictor, 
temporal,  external  ptery  goid,  and  internal  pterygoid. 

Table  of  the  Points  of  Developement,  Articulations,  and  Attachment  of 

Muscles,  of  the  Bones  of  the  Head. 


Attachment  of 

Developement 

Articulations. 

muscles. 

Occipital 

4 

6  . 

13  pairs. 

Parietal 

1 

5  . 

1  muscle. 

Frontal 

2 

12  . 

4  pairs. 

Temporal 

5 

5  . 

14  muscles. 

Sphenoid 

12 

.      12  . 

12  pairs. 

Ethmoid 
Nasal  . 

3 

13  . 

none. 

1 

4 

none. 

Superior  maxillary 

6 

0  . 

9  muscles. 

Lachrymal  . 

1 

4 

1  ib. 

Malar  . 

1 

4 

6  ib. 

Palate  . 

1 

6  . 

4  ib. 

Inferior  turbinated 

1 

4 

none. 

Vomer  . 

1 

6  . 

none. 

Lower  jaw  . 

2 

2  . 

14  pairs. 

•  Called  also  posterior  mental  foramen. — G. 
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SUTURES. 


The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  sutures  (sutura,  a  seam),  of  which  there  are  four 
principal  varieties, — serrated,  squamous,  harmonia,  and  schindylesis. 

The  serrated  suture  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  borders  pos- 
sessing serrated  edges,  as  in  the  coronal,  sagittal,  and  lambdoid 
sutures.  In  these  sutures  the  serrations  are  formed  almost  wholly 
by  the  external  table,  the  edges  of  the  internal  table  lying  nearly  in 
apposition. 

The  squamoxLS  suture  (squama,  a  scale)  is  formed  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  bevelled  edges  of  two  contiguous  bones,  as  in  the 
articulation  between  the  temporal  and  lower  border  of  the  parietal. 
In  this  suture  the  approximated  surfaces  are  roughened,  so  as  to 
adhere  mechanically  with  each  other. 

The  harmonia  suture  (a^w,  to  adapt)  is  the  simple  apposition  of 
contiguous  surfaces,  the  surfaces  being  more  or  less  rough  and  re- 
tentive. This  suture  is  seen  in  the  connexion  between  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  or  of  the  palate  processes  of  the  palate  bones  with 
each  other. 

The  schindylesis  suture  {<ix^v6C\-fi<i\s^  a  fissure)  is  the  reception  of 
one  bone  into  a  sheath  or  fissure  of  another,  as  occurs  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  sphenoid  with  the  vomer,  or  of  the  latter  with  the  per- 
pendicular lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  palate  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

The  serrated  suture  is  formed  by  the  interlocking  of  the  radia- 
ting fibres  along  the  edges  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  cranium  during 
growth.  When  this  process  is  retarded  in  the  infant  by  over-dis- 
tention  of  the  head,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes  without 
any  such  apparent  cause,  distinct  ossific  centres  are  developed  in 
the  interval  between  the  edges;  and,  being  surrounded  by  the 
suture,  form  independent  pieces,  which  are  called  ossa  triquelra,  or 
ossa  Wormiana.  In  the  lambdoid  suture  there  is  generally  one  or 
more  of  these  bones;  and,  in  a  beautiful  adult  hydrocephalic 
skeleton  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Liston,  there  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred. 

The  coronal  suture  (fig.  23)  extends  transversely  across  the 
vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side ;  it  connects  the 
frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  In  the  formation  of  this  suture  the 
edges  of  the  articulating  bones  are  bevelled,  so  that  the  parietal 
rest  upon  the  frontal  at  each  side,  and  in  the  middle  the  frontal  rests 
upon  the  parietal  bones,  so  as  to  afford  each  other  mutual  support 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  skull. 

The  sagittal  suture  (fig.  23)  extends  longitudinally  backwards 
along  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  middle  of  the  coronal  to  the 
apex  of  the  lambdoid  suture.  It  is  very  much  serrated,  and  serves 
to  unite  the  two  parietal  bones.  Sometimes  this  suture  is  continued 
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through  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  root  of  the  note,  under 
the  name  of  the  frontal  suture. 

The  lambdoid  suture  is  named  from  some  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  consisting  of  two  branches,  which  diverge  at  an 
acute  angle  flrom  the  extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture.  This  suture 
connects  the  occipital  mth  the  parietal  bones.  At  the  posterior  and 
inierior  angle  of  the' parietal  bones,  the  lambdoid  suture  is  con- 
tinued onwards  in  a  curved  direction  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
senses  to  unite  the  occipital  bone  with  the  mastoiil  portion  of  the 
temporal,  under  the  name  of  tiie  additamentmn  suturcB  lambdoidalis. 
It  is  in  the  lambdoid  suture  that  the  ossa  triquetra  occur  most 
frequently. 

The  squamous  suture  (fig.  23)  unites  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temiKiral  bone  with  the  greater  aia  of  the  sphenoid  a^d  with  the 
parietal,  overlapping  the  lower  border  of  the  latter.  The  portion, 
of  the  suture  whidi  is  continued  backwards  from  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  bone  to  the  lambdoid  suture,  and  connects  the  mas^ 
toid  portion  with  tlic  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  is  the 
additamentmn  sutnrcc  squamosa:. 

Across  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  an  irregular  suture,  the  trans- 
verse^ wliich  connects  the  frontal  bone  with  the  nasal,  superior  max- 
illaiy,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  malar  bones.  The  other 
sutures  are  too  unimportant  to  deserve  particular  names  or  descrip- 

tiOQ. 

RliOIONS  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  skull,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  divisible  into  four  regions, — 
a  superior  region,  or  vertex ;  a  lateral  region ;  an  inferior  region, 
or  base ;  and  an  anterior  region,  the  face. 

The  tuperior  region,  or  vertex  of  the  skull,  is  bounded  anteriorly 
by  the  frontal  eminences ;  on  each  side  by  the  temporal  ridee  and 
parietal  eminences;  and  behind  by  the  superior  curved  fine  of 
the  occipital  bone  and  occipital  protuberance.  It  is  crossed  trans- 
versely by  the  coronal  suture,  and  marked  from  before  backwards 
by  the  sagittal,  which  terminates  posteriorly  in  the  lambdoid  suture. 
Near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  region,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  is  the  parietal  foramen.  Upon  the  inner,  or  cerebral 
surface  of  this  region,  is  a  shallow  groove,  extending  along  the 
middle  line  from  before  backwards,  tor  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus ;  on  either  side  of  this  groove  are  several  small  fossae  for  the 
Pacchionian  bodies,  and  still  further  outwards  numerous  ramified 
markings  for  lodging  the  branches  of  the  arteria  meningea  media. 

Th*e  la  feral  region  of  the  skull  is  divisible  into  three  portions ; 
temporal,  mastoid,  and  zygomatic. 

The  temporal  portion,  or  temporal  fossa,  is  bounded  above  and 
behind  bv  the  temporal  ridge,  in  front  by  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess of  uie  frontal  bone  and  by  the  malar  bone,  and  below  by  the 
zygoma.   It  is  formed  by  part  of  the  frontal,  great  wuig  of  the 
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sphenoid,  parietal,  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  malar 
bone,  and  lodges  the  temporal  muscle. 


The  mastoid  'portion  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 
Upon  its  posterior  part  is  the  mastoid  foramen,  and  below,  the  mas- 
toid process.  In  front  of  the  mastoid  process  is  the  external  audi- 
tory foramen,  surrounded  by  the  external  auditory  process ;  and 

»  A  front  view  of  the  skull.  1.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  2  im. 
mediately  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  refer?  to  the  nasal  tuberosity ;  tlie  3  over  the  orbit, 
to  the  Bupra-orbital  ridge.  4.  The  optic  foramen.  5.  Tlie  sphenoidal  fissure.  6.  The 
spheno-maxillary  fissure.  7.  The  lachrymal  fossa  in  the  lachrymal  bone,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nasal  duct.  The  fig-iires  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  within  the  orbiL  8.  The 
opening  of  the  anterior  naree,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  vomer ;  the  number  is 
placed  upon  the  latter.  9.  The  infra-orbital  foramen.  10.  The  malar  bone.  11.  The 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  12.  The  mental  foramen.  13.  Tlie  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw.  14.  The  parietal  bone.  15.  The  coronal  suture.  16.  The  temporal  bone.  17. 
The  squamous  suture.  18.  The  upper  part  of  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  19. 
The  commencement  of  the  temporal  ridge.  20.  l^ie  zygoma  of  the  temporal  bone, 
assisting  to  form  the  zygomatic  arch.    21.  The  mastoid  process. 

t  The  cerebral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  I.  One  side  of  the  anterior  fossa  ; 
the  number  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone.  2.  The  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  3.  The  crista  galli.  4.  The  foramen 
csBcum.  5,  The  cribriform  lamella  of  the  ethmoid.  6.  The  processus  olivaris.  7.  The 
foramen  opticum.  8.  Tlic  anterior  clinoid  process,  9.  The  carotid  groove  upon  the 
side  of  the  sella  Turcica,  for  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  10,  11, 
12.  The  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  10.  Marks  the  great  ala  of  the  sphe- 
noid. 11.  The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  12.  The  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal.  13.  The  sella  Turcica.  14.  The  basilar  portion  of  the  sphenoid  bono 
surmounted  by  the  posterior  clinoid  processes.  15.  The  foramen  rotundum.  16.  The 
foramen  ovale.  17.  The  foramen  spinosum;  the  small  irregular  opening  between  17, 
and  12  is  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  18.  The  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  tlie  skull.  19, 
19.  The  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus.  20.  The  ridge  upon  the  occipital  bone,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  fal.x  cerebolli.  21.  The  foramen  magnum.  22.  The  meatus 
auditoriiis  intcmus.   23.  The  jugular  foramen. 
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in  front  of  this  foramen  the  glenoid  cavity,  bounded  above  by  the 
middle  root  of  the  zygoma,  and  in  front  by  its  tubercle. 

The  zygomatic  portion,  or  fossa,  is  the  irregular  cavity  below  the 
zygoma,  bounded  in  front  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  internally 
by  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  above  by  part  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  by  the 
temporal  fossa,  and  externally  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  ramus  of 
the  low^er  jaw.  It  contains  the  external  pteryjjjoid,  with  j)art  of  the 
temporal  and  internal  pter>'goid  muscle,  and  tlic  internal  maxillary 
artery  and  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  with  their  branches.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  arc  two  fissures,  the  splieno-maxillary 
and  the  pterA'go-maxillary. 

The  spheno-maxillary  fissure  is  horizontal  in  direction,  opens  into 
the  orbit  and  is  situated  between  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  pterygo-maxillary  fissurn  is  vertical,  and  descends  at  right 
angles  from  the  extremity  of  the  preceding.  It  is  situated  between 
the  pterj^goid  process  and  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  transmits  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  At  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion of  these  two  fissures  is  a  small  cavity,  the  spheno-rnaxillary 
fossa,  bounded  by  tlie  sphenoid,  palitc,  and  superior  maxillary  bones, 
in  which  are  seen  the  openings  of  five  foramina, — the  foramen  ro- 
tundum,  spheno-palatine,  ptcrygo-palatine,  posterior  palatine,  and 
Vidian.  It  lodges  Meckel's  ganglion  and  the  termination  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery. 

The  base  of  the  skull  presents  an  internal  or  cerebral,  and  an  ex- 
ternal or  basilar  surface. 

The  cerebral  surface  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  which  are  named 
the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
The  anterior  fossa  is  somewhat  convex  on  each  side,  where  it  cor- 
responds with  the  roofs  of  the  orbits ;  and  concave  in  the  middle, 
in  the  situation  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  which  constitute  its  posterior 
boundary.  It  supports  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  the 
middle  line  of  this  fossa,  at  its  anterior  part,  is  the  crista  galli,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this  process,  the  ybrawten  ccecum,  and  on  each 
side  the  cribriform  plate,  with  its  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  ana  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
ner\'e.  Farther  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the  processus  olivaris,  and 
on  the  sides  of  this  process  the  optic  foramina,  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cesses, and  vertical  grooves  for  the  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  middle  fossa  of  the  base,  dccpCr  than  the  preceding,  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  behind,  by  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
parts  by  the  sella  Turcica.  It  is  formed  by  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  great  ala,  and  spinous  process  of  tlie  sphenoid,  and  by  the 
petrous  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fossa  is  the  sella  Turcica,  which  lodges  the  pituitary  gland, 
bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid 
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processes.  On  each  side  of  the  sella  Turcica  is  the  carotid  gi-oove 
-  .  for  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  cavernous  plexus  of  nerves,  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  the  orbital  nerves,  and  a  little  farther  outwards 
the  following  foramina  from  before  backwards,  sphennidal  fissure 
(foramen  lacerum  anterius)  for  the  transmission  of  the  third,  fourth, 
three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth 
nerve,  and  ophthalmic  vein ;  foramen  rotundum,  for  the  superior  max- 
illary nerve  ;  foramen  ovale,  for  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  arteria 
meningea  parva,  and  nervus  petrosus  superficialis  minor ;— foramen 
spinosum,  for  the  arteria  meningea  magna  ;  foramen  lacerum  basis 
craniiy  which  gives  passage  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  carotid 
^  plexus,  and  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve.  On  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  a  groove, 
leading  to  a  fissured  opening,  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  petrosal 
branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  ;  and  immediatelv  beneath  this  a  smaller 
foramen,  for  the  nervus  petrosus  superficialis  minof.  Towards 
the  apex  of  this  portion  of  bone  is  the  notch  for  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
below  it  a  slight  depression  for  the  Casserian  ganglion.  Farther 
outwards  is  the  eminence  which  marks  the  position  of  the  perpen- 
dicular semicircular  canal.  Proceeding  from  the  foramen  spinosum 
are  two  grooves  which  mark  the  course  of  the  trunks  of  the  arteria 
meningea  media.  The  whole  fossa  lodges  the  middle  lobes  of  the 
"  cerebrum.  "  . 

The  posterior  fossa,  larger  than  the  other  two,  is  formed  by  the 
occipital  bone,  by  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporals, 
and  by  a  small  part  of  the  sphenoid  and  pariejals.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  by  the  poste- 
rior clinoid  prncosses,  and  along  its  posterior  circumference  by  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  gives  support  to  the  pons  Varolii^ 
medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum.  In  the  centre  of  this  fossa  is 
the  foramen  magnum  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  rough  tubercle, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  odontoid  ligament,  and  by  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  con- 
cave surface  which  supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Va- 
rolii, and  on  each  side  the  following  foramina  from  before  back- 
wards. The  internal  auditory  foramen,  for  the  auditory  and  facial 
nerve  and  auditory  artery ;  behind,  and  external  to  this  is  a  small 
foramen  leading  into  the  aquceductus  vestibuh ;  and  below  it,  partly 
concealed  by  the  edge  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  aquceductus  cochlecB  : 
next,  a  long  fissure,  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular  fora- 
men, giving  passage  to  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Converging  towards  this  fora- 
men from  behind  is  the  deep  grove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  from 
the  front  the  groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  a  longitudinal  ridge,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelh,  and  divides  the  two  inferior  fossae  of 
the  occipital  bone ;  and  above  the  ridge  is  the  elevation  correspond- 
inc  with  the  tubercle  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  transverse  groove 
lodging  the  lateral  sinus. 
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The  external  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar. From  before  backwards  it  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  pa- 

I  late  bones ;  the  vomer ;  the  plery-  Fig.  25.« 

goid,  spinous  processes,  and  part 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  under 
surface  of  the  squamous  portion, 

I  and  mastoid  portion  of  the  tem- 

I  '  porals ;  and  by  the  occipital  bone. 
The  palate  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  and  palate  bones 
constitute  the  hard  palate,  which 
is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 

I  rest  of  the  base,  and  is  surrounded 

by  the  alveolar  processes  contain- 
ing the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Ai 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  hard 

'  palate,  and   directly  behind  the 

front  incisor  teeth,  is  the  incisive 
foramen,  the  termination  of  the  naso- 
palatine canal,  w  hich  contains  the 
naso-palatine  ganglion,  and  trans- 
mits the  anterior  palatine  nerves.  At 
the  posterior  angles  of  the  palate  are  the  posterior  palatine  foramina, 
for  the  posterior  palatine  nerves  and  arteries.  Passing  inwards  from 
these  foramina  are  the  transverse  ridges  to  which  are  attached  the  ex- 
pansions of  the  tensor  palati  muscles,  and  at  the  middle  line  of  the 
posterior  border  the  palate  spine  which  gives  origin  to  the  azygos 
uvulae.  The  hard  palate  is  marked  by  a  crucial  suture,  which  distin- 
guishes the  four  processes  of  which  it  is  composed.  Behind,  and  above 
the  hard  palate,  are  the  posterior  nares,  separated  by  the  vomer,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  pterygoid  processes.  At  the  base  of  the 
vomer,  and  partly  formed  by  its  expansion,  are  the  pterygo-palatine 

'  canals.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  long  and  narrow,  terminated 

j  at  its  apex  by  the  hamular  process,  and  at  its  base  by  the  scaphoid 

I  fossa.  The  external  plate  is  broad,  and  the  space  betw^een  the  two  is 

the  pterj^goid  fossa,  which  contains  part  of  the  internal  pter^^goid 

I  muscle  and  the  tensor  palati.    Externally  to  the  external  pterygoid 

•  The  external  or  basilar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  1,  1.  The  hard  palate. 
The  figures  are  placed  upon  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  2. 
The  incisive,  or  anterior  palatine  foramen.  3.  The  palate  process  of  the  palate  bdne. 
The  large  opening  near  the  figure  is  the  posterior  palatine  foramen.  4.  The  palate 
spine;  the  curved  line  upon  which  tlie  number  rests,  is  the  transverse  ridge.  5.  The 
vomer,  dividing  the  openings  of  the  posterior  narcs.  6.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate. 
7.  The  scaphoid  fossa.  8.  The  external  pterygoid  plate.  The  interval  between  6  and  8, 
(left  ride  of  the  figure,)  is  the  pterygoid  fossa.  9.  The  zygomatic  fossa.  10.  The 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  11.  The  foramen  magnum.  12.  The  foramen 
;  ovale.    13.  The  foramen  spinosum.    14.  The  glenoid  foBsa.    15.  The  meatus  audi- 

torius  cxtemus.  16.  The  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii.  17.  The  carotid  foramen  of 
the  left  side.  18.  The  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular  foramen.  19.  The 
styloid  process.  20.  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  21.  The  mastoid  process.  22.  One 
of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.    23.  The  posterior  condyloid  foramen. 
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is  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Behind  the  nasal  fossa3,  in  the  middle  line, 
is  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  basilar 

|C  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  still  further  back,  the  foramen 
magnum.  At  the  base  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  on  each 
side,  is  the  foramen  ovale,  and  behind  this  tlie  foramen  spinosum, 
with  the  prominent  spine  which  gives  attachment  to  tlie  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  laxator  tympani  muscle. 
Running  outwards  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  is  the  fissura  Glaseri,  which  crosses  the  glenoid 
fossa  transversely,  and  divides  it  into  an  anterior  smooth  surface, 
bounded  by  the  eminentia  articularis,  for  the  condyle  of  the  lower  • 

*  jaw,  and  a  posterior  rough  sui'face  for  a  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Behind  the  foramen  ovale  and  spinosum,  is  tlie  irregular  fissure 
between  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  petrous 
r  portion  of  the  temporal,  the  foramen  laccrum  basis  cranii,  which 
lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  in 
which  tlie  carotid  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  joins  the  carotid 
plexus.  Following  the  direction  of  this  fissure  outwards  is  the 
foramen  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  that  for  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  processus  cochleariformis. 
Behind  the  fissure  is  the  pointed  process  of  the  petrous  bone  which 
gives  origin  to  the  levator  palati  muscle,  and,  externally  to  this  pro- 
cess, the  carotid  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  ascending  branch  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic ;  and  behind  the  carotid  foramen,  the  foramen 
lacerum  postcrius  and  jugular  fossa.  Externally,  and  somewhat  in 
front  of  the  latter,  is  the  styloid  process,  and  at  its  base  the  vaginal 
process.  Behind  and  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  is  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen,  for  the  facial  nerve  and  stylo-mastoid  artery,  and 
further  outwards  the  mastoid  process.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
root  of  the  mastoid  process  is  the  digastric  fossa ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther internally,  the  occipital  groove.  On  either  side  of  the  fora- 
men magnum,  and  near  to  its  anterior  circumference,  are  the  con- 
dyles of  the  occipital  bone.  In  front  of  each  condyle,  and  piercing 
its  base,  is  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  directly  behind  the 
condyle  the  irregular  fossa  in  which  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen 
is  situated.  Behind  the  foramen  magnum  arc  the  two  curved  Unes 
of  the  occipital  bone,  the  spine,  and  protuberance,  with  the  rough 
surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  Face  is  somewhat  oval  in  contour,  irregular  in  surface,  and 
excavated  for  the  reception  of  two  principal  organs  of  sense, — the 
eye  and  the  nose.  It  is  formed  by  part  of  the  frontal  bone  and  by 
the  bones  of  the  face.  Superiorly  it  is  bounded  by  the  frontal 
eminences;  beneath  these  are  the  superciliary  ridges,  converging 
towards  the  nasal  tuberosity ;  beneath  the  superciliary  ridges  are 
the  supra-orbital  ridges,  terminating  externally  in  the  external 
border  of  the  orbit,  and  internally  in  the  internal  border,  and  pre- 
senting towards  their  inner  third  the  supra-orbital  notch,  for  the 
supra-orbital  nerve  and  artery.  Beneath  the  supra-orbital  ridges 
are  the  openings  of  the  orbits.    Between  the  orbits  is  the  bridge  of 
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tfae  nose,  ovmncliiiig  the  anterior  nares ;  and  on  eacJi  side  ot  this 
opening  the  canine  fossa  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  and  still  I'arther  outwards  the  prominence  of 
the  malar  bone ;  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  anterior  nares  is  the 
nasal  spine,  and  beneath  this  tlie  superior  alveolar  arch  containing 
the  teeth  of  the  uj^per^w.  Forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
fooe  is  the  itmer  jaMriMsntaining  in  its  alveolar  process  the  lower 
■teeth,  and  prqpeting  kiferiorly  to  form  the  chin;  on  either  side  of 
4fae  chin  is  the  mental  foramen.  If  a  perpendicular  line  be  drawn 
from  the  inner  third  of  the  supra-orbital  ridge  to  the  inner  third  of 
tfie  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  will  be  found  to  intersect  three  open- 
ings ; — the  supra-orbital,  infra-orbital,  and  mental,  each  giving 
passage  to  onp  of  the  facial  branches  of  the  fii'th  nerve. 

ORBITS. 

The  orbkM  axe  two  quadrilateral  hollow  cones,  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  eye- 
bails,  with  their  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  the  lachrymal 
glands.  The  central  axis  of  each  orbit  is  directed  outwards,  so 
that  the  axes  of  the  two  continued  into  the  skull  through  the  optic 
foramina,  would  intersect  over  the  middle  of  the  sella  Turcica.* 
The  superior  boundary  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  by  part  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid ; 
the  inferioTf  by  part  of  the  malar  bone  and  by  the  orbital  processes 
of  tfie  simeflor  maxillary  and  palate  bone;  the  intemid  by  the 
lachr3^af  bone,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  and  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  the  external,  by  the  orbital  process  of 
the  malar  bonie  and  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid ;  these  may  be 
expressed  more  clearly  in  a  tabular  form ^ 

♦ 

Frontal. 
Sphewnd  (IpMor  wing). 

IfaUr.  Lachrymal, 
(greater  wing).  Orbit  Ethmoid  (os  planum). 

Sphenoid  (body). 

Malar. 
Superim*  maxilUtry. 
Palate. 

There  are  nine  openings  communicating  with  the  orbit : — the 
QDlic,  for  the  admission  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery ; 
tne  sphenoidal  fissure^  for  the  transmission  of  the  third,  fourth,  the 
three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth 
nerve,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein  i  the  tpheruhmaxillary  fisiwre,  for  the 
passage  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  artery  to  the  opening 
of  entrance  of  the  infrtHrrbiial  canal;  temporo-malar  foramina — 
two  or  three  small  openings  in  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar 

*  The  axes  of  the  orbitR  form  an  angle  of  90^  witii  eacli  other.  G. 
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bone,  for  the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  orbital  branch  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve ;  anterior  and  jX)Sterior  ethmoidal  foramina  in 
the  suture  between  the  os  planum  and  frontal  bone,  the  tbrmer 
transmitting  the  nasal  nerve  and  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  and 
the  latter  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein ;  the  opening  of 
the  noMol  duct  ;  and  the  sufra-orhital  notch  or  foramen,  for  the 
supra-orbital  nerve  and  arteiy. 


NASAL  FOSSJE. 


The  nasal  fossae  are  two  irregular  cavities,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  face,  and  extending  from  before  backwards.  They  are 
bounded  above  by  the  nasal  bones,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid ;  below 
by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  palate  bones ; 
externally  by  the  simerior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  interior  turbinated, 
edmioid,  palate,  and  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  ;  and 
the  two  fossag  are  separated  by  the  vomer  and  the  perpendicular 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid.  These  may  be  more  clearly  expressed  in 
a  tabulai'  form : — 

Nasal  bones. 
Ethmoid. 
Sphenoid. 
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Palate  processes  of  siuerior  maxillary. 
Palate  procesBM  of  {lalate  bone. 

Each  nasal  fossa  is  divided  into  three  irregular  longitudinal  pas- 
sages, or  meatuses  by  three  processes  of  bone,  which  project  from 
its  outer  wnll, — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  turbinated  bones ; 
the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  being  processes  of  the 
ethmoid,  and  the  inferior  a  distinct  bone  of  liie  face.  The  superior 
meatus  occupies  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  each  fossa ;  it  is 
situated  between  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  has 
opening  into  it  three  foramina,  viz.  the  opening  of  the  posterior* 
ethmoid  cells,  the  opening  of  the  sphenoia  cells,  and  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen.  The  middle  meatus  is  the  space  between  the 
middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones  ;  it  also  presents  three  foraminia, 
— the  opening  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  of  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells, 
and  of  the  antrum.  The  lartrest  of  the  three  passages  is  the  iji- 
feri&r  meatus^  which  is  the  space  between  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  and  the  floor  of  the  fossa;  in  it  there  are  two  foramina, — the 
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termination  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  the  opening  of  the  naso-palatine 
canal.  The  nasal  foss?L>  commence  upon  the  face  by  a  large  irregu- 
lar opening, — the  anterior  nares, — and  terminate  posteriorly  in  the 
two  posterior  nares. 

TEETH. 

Man  is  provided  with  two  soccessions  of  teeth ;  the  first  are  the 
teeth  of  childhood,  they  are  called  temporary  or  deciduous ;  the 
second  continue  until  okl  age,  and  are  named  permanent 

The  pennanent  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in  each 
jaw;  they  are  divisible  into  four  classes, — ina'sors,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  each  jaw,  two  central  and  two  lateral ;  canine,  two 
above  and  two  below;  bicuspid,  ioux  above  and  four  below;  and 
molars,  si\  above  and  six  below. 

Tiie  Icmpurary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number ;  eight  incisors,  four 
canine,  and  eight  molars.  The  temporary  molars  have  four 
tubercles^  and  are  succeeded  b}-  the  [)crmanent  bicuspides,  which 
have  only  two  tubercles. 

Each  tooth  is  divisible  into  a  crown,  which  is  the  part  apparent 
above  the  gum;  a  constricted  portion  around  the  base  of  the 
crown,  the  neck;  and  a  root  or  fang,  which  is  contained  within  the 
alveolus.  The  root  is  invested  by  periosteum,  which  lines  the 
alveolus,  and  is  then  rellected  upon  the  root  of  the  tooth  as  far  as 
its  neck. 

The  incUor  teeth  (cutting  teeth)  are  named  firom  presenting  a 
sharp  and  cutting  edge,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face. The  crown  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  being  some- 
what convex  in  front  and  concave  behind ;  the  neck  is  considerably 
constricted,  and  the  root  compressed  from  side  to  side ;  at  its  apex 
is  a  small  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve  and  artery  of  the 
tooth. 

The  canine  teeth  (cuspidati)  follow  the  incisors  in  order  from 
before  backwards ;  two  are  situated  in  the  upper  jaw,  one  on  each 
nde,  and  two  in  the  lower.  The  crown  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
incisors,  convex  before,  and  concave  behind,  and  tapering  to  a 
blunted  point  The  root  is  longer  than  that  of  all  the  other  teeth, 
compressed  at  each  side,  and  marked  by  a  slight  groove. 

The  bicuspid  teeth  (small  molars),  two  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
follow-  the  canine,  and  are  intermediate  in  size  between  them  and 
the  molars.  The  crown  is  compressed  from  before  backwards, 
_and  surmounted  by  two  tubercles,  one  internal,  the  other  external ; 
the  neck  is  oval ;  the  root  compressed,  and  marked  on  each  side 
by  a  deep  groove,  and  Ufid  near  its  apex.  The  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  have  a  greater  tendency  U>  the  divi^on  of  their  roots  than 
those  of  the  lower,  and  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  pair. 

The  molar  teeth  (grinders,)  three  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are 
the  largest  of  the  permanent  set.  The  crown  is  quadrilateral,  and 
surmounted  by  four  tubercles,  the  neck  large  and  round,  and  the 
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root  divided  into  several  fangs.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  first  and 
second  molar  teeth  have  three  roots,  sometimes  four,  which  are 
more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other,  two  of  the  roots 
behig  external,  the  other  internal  In  the  lower  there  are  but  two 
roots,  which  are  anterior. and  posterior;  they  are  flattened  from 
behind  forwards,  and  srooved  so  as  to  mark  a  tendency  to  division. 
The  third  molars,  or  dentes  sapientiae,  lare  smaller  than  the  other 
two ;  they  present  three  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the  crown ;  and 
the  root  is  single  and  grooved,  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  four 
or  five  fangs  compressed  together,  or  partially  divided.  In  the 
lower  jaw  the  fangs  are  frequently  separated  to  some  distance  from 
each  otherj  and  much  cui'ved,  so  as  to  olibr  considerable  resistance 
in  the  operation  of  extraction,* 

Structure.^ — ^Thebase  of  the  crown  of  each  tooth  is  hollowed  into 
a  small  cavity,  which  is  continuous  with  a  canal  passing  through  the 
middle  of  each  fang.  The  ca\'ity  and  canal,  or  canals,  constitute 
cavitas  pulpo^,  and  contain  a  soft  and  secreting  vascular  orgeoit — 
the  pulp,  which  receives  its  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves  throu^ 
the  small  ojx^ning  at  the  apex  of  each  root. 

The  tooth  is  composed  of  three  distinct  structures  ;  the  ivory  or 
tooth-bone,  enamel,  and  a  cortical  substance  or  cementum.  The^ 
ivory  consists  of  microscopic  undulatii^  and  branching  tubuli,^ 
which  open  by  their  larger  extremities  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavitas 
pulpfB  and  radiate  towards  the  surface  of  the  ivory,  where  they  ter- 
minate in  ramifications  of  infinite  minuteness.  These  tubuli  have 
distinct  walls,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  diameter  of  two  or  three  tubes,  and  composed  of 
dense  dental  substance,  and  they  contain  within  their  cylinders  a 
calcareous  substance  (lispos(^(l  in  irreuular  masses. J  As  the  growth 
of  the  tooth  takes  place  from  the  surface  towai'ds  tlie  centre,  the 
most  minute  ramifications  are  first  formed,  and, the  trunks  of  the 
tubuli  are  the  last  deposited. 

The  enamel  forms  a  crust  over  the  whole  exposed  surface  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  to  the  commencement  of  its  root ;  it  is  thickest 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  crown,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  as 
it  approaches  the  neck.  It  is  composed  of  minute  hexagonal  crys- 
talline fibres,  restino;  bv  one  extremitv  aixainst  the  surface  of  the 
ivorv,  and  constituting  bv  the  other  the  free  surface  of  the  crown. 
The  enamel  is  separated  from  the  ivory  by  a  tliin  layer  of  mem- 
brane, contmuous  with  a  thin  organic  sneath  which  encloses  each 
enamel  fibre,  and  marks  it  by  means  of  transverse  lines  into  irre- 
gular divisions.  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  of  bpinion,  that  the  enamel  is  in- 

*  See  a  valuable  little  practical  work, "  On  the  Structure,  Ecoiumiy,  and  Pathologj 
of  the  Teeth,"  by  Mr.  Lintott 

t  The  structure  of  the  teeth  was  discovered  by  Purkinjo  and  Rrtzius,  and  has  been 
farther  prosecuted  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  whose  beautiful  work,  Re- 
searches on  the  Developement,  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Teetli,"  I  muat  refer 
those  who  may  ieel  interested  in  this  important  subject 

t  The  disintegT^ted  condition  of  the  calcareous  substance  it  probaUy  the  eflfect  of 
desiccation ;  it  is  very  remarkable  in  decayed  teeth. 
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vested  by  a  thin  la}'cr  of  membrane,  which  is  continued  over  the 
root,  and  is  reflected  through  the  .opening  in  the  apex  of  the  fang 
into  the  cavitas  pulpae,  which  it  lines  throughout  This  membrane 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  be  the  **  persistent  dental  capsule," 

The  coHiccd  substance,  or  cementum,  forms  a  thin  coating  over 
the  root  of  the  tooth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel  to  the 
opening  of  the  apex  of  the  fang.  In  structure  it  consists  <>f  true 
bone,  characterized  by  the  existence  of  numerous  calcigcrnus 
cells  and  tubuh.  The  cementum  increases  in  thickness  with  the 
advance  of  age,  and  gives  rise  to  those  exostosed  appearances 
occasionatty  seen  in  the  teeth  of  very  old  persons,  or  in  those  who 
have  taken  much  mercujy.  In  old  age  the  cavitas  pnlpse  is  often 
found'  filled  up  and  obliterated  by  osseous  substance  analogous  to 
the  cementum. 

Developement. — The  developement.of  the  teeth  in  ihe  human  sub- 
ject has  been  most  successfully  investigated  by  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Goodsir,  to  w  hose  interesting  researches  1  am  indebted  for  the 
following  narrative  : — * 

The  inquiries  of  Mr.  Goodsir  commenced  as  early  as  the  sixth 
week  after  conception,  in  an  embryo,  which  measured  seven  lines 
.  and  a  half  in  lei^gth  and  weighed  fifteen  grains.  •  At  this  early 
period  each  jaw  prints  two  semicircular  folds  around  its  circum- 
ference ;  the  most  external  is  the  true  lip ;  the  internal,  the  rudiment 
of  the  palate ;  and  between  these  is  a  deep  groove,  lined  by  the 
common  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  A  little  later  a  ridiro 
is  developed  from  the  floor  of  this  groove  in  a  direction  from  behind 
forwards,  this  is  the  rudiment  of  the  external  alveolus;  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  appearances  from  without  inwards  at  this 
period  is  the  following : — Most  externally,  and  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  the  mouth,  is  the  lip  ;  next  w  e  find  a  deep  groove^  which 
separates  the  lip  from  the  future  jaw;  then  comes  the  external 
alveolar  ridge  ;  fourthly,  anotlicr  groove,  in  w  hich  the  germs  of 
the  teeth  are  developed,  the  'primitive  dental  groove ;  fifthly,  a  rudi- 
ment of  tlie  internal  ahcoJar  ridge  ;  and  sixthly,  the  rudiment  of 
the  future  palate  bounding  the  whole  internally.  At  the  seventh 
week  the  germ  of  tlie  first  deciduous  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  has 
made  its  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a  simple,  free,  granular 
papilla"  of  tne  mucous  membrane,  projecting  from  the  floor  of 
the  primitive  dental  groove  ;  at  tlie  eighth  week,  the  papilla  of  the 
canine  tooth  is  developed  ;  at  the  ninth  week  the  papilla)  of  the  four, 
incisors  (the  middle  preceding  the  lateral)  appear ;  and  at  the  tenth 
week,  the  papilla  of  the  second  molar  is  seen  behind  the  anterior 
molar  in  the  [)riniitive  dental  groove.  So  that  at  this  early  period, 
the  tenth  w-eek,  the  papilla)  or  germs  of  the  whole  of  the  ten  deci- 
duous teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  quite  distinct.  Those  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  a  little  more  tardy ;  the  papilla  of  the  first  molar  is  merely 

*  **  Oa  the  Chigin  and  Developement  of  the  Pnlpa  and  Sacs  of  the  Human  Teeth,** 
faf  John  Cfoodsir,  Jan.,  in  the  Edinbargh  j|[edioal  and  Surgical  Journal,  January  1839. 
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a  slight  bulging  at  the  seventh  week,  and  the  tenth  papilla  is  not 
apparent  until  the  eleventh  week. 

From  about  the  eighth  week  the  primitive  dental  groove  becomes 
contracted  before  and  behind  the  first  deciduous  molar,  and  laminae 
of  the  mucous  membrane  are  developed  around  the  other  papillae, 
which  increase  in  growth  and  enclose  the  papill;e  in  follicles  with 
open  mouths.  At  the  tenth  week  the  follicle  of  the  first  molar  is 
completed,  then  that  of  the  canine  ;  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
weeks  the  follicles  of  the  incisors  succeed,  and  at  the  thirteenth 
week  the  follicle  of  the  posterior  deciduous  molar. 

During  the  thirteenth  week  the  papillai  undergo  an  alteration  of 
form,  and  assume  the  shape  of  the  teeth  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. And  at  the  same  time  small  membranous  processes  are  de- 
veloped from  the  mouths  of  the  follicles;  these  processes  are  intended 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  opercula  to  the  follicles,  and  they  correspond 
in  shape  with  the  form  of  the  crowns  of  their  appertaining  teeth. 
To  the  follicles  of  the  incisor  teeth  there  are  two  opercula ;  to  the 
canine,  three;  and  to  the  molars  a  number  relative  to  the  number 
of  their  tubercles,  either  four  or  five.  During  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  weeks  the  opercula  have  completely  closed  the  follicles,  so 
as  to  convert  them  into  dental  sacs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  papillas 
have  become  pulps.  .. 

The  deep  portion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove,  viz.  that  which 
contains  the  dental  sacs  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  being  thus  closed  in, 
the  remaining  portion,  that  which  is  nearer  the  surface  of  the  gum, 
is  still  left  open,  and  to  this  Mr.  Goodsir  has  given  the  title  of 
secondary  dental  groove ;  as  it  serves  for  the  developement  of  all  the 
permanent  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  molars.  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  weeks  small  lunated  inflections  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  formed,  immediately  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
closing  opercula  of  the  deciduous  dental  follicles,  commencing 
behind  the  incisors  and  proceeding  onwards  through  the  rest;  these 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  follicles  or  cavities  of  reserve  of  the  four 
permanent  incisors,  two  permanent  canines,  and  the  four  bicuspides. 
As  the  secondary  dental  groove  gradually  closes,  these  follicular 
inflections  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  closed 
cavities  of  reserve,  which  recede  from  the  surface  of  the  gum  and  lie 
immediately  to  the  inner  side  and  in  close  contact  with  the  dental 
sacs  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  being  enclosed  in  their  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue.  At  about  the  fifth  month  the  anterior  of  these  cavities 
of  reserve  dilate  at  their  distal  extremities,  and  a  fold  or  papilla 
projects  into  their  fundus,  constituting  the  rudiment  of  the  germ  of 
the  permanent  tooth ;  at  the  same  time  two  small  opercular  folds 
are  produced  at  their  proximal  or  small  extremities,  and  convert 
them  into  true  dental  sacs. 

During  the  fifth  month  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  dental 
groove  behind  the  sac  of  the  last  deciduous  tooth  has  remained 
open,  and  in  it  has  developed  the  papilla  and  follicle  of  the  first  per- 
manent molar.    Upon  the  closure  of  this  follicle  by  its  opercula. 
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the  secondary  dental  groove  upon  the  summit  of  its  crown  forms  a 
large  cavity  of  reserve,  lying  in  contact  with  the  dental  sac  upon 
the  one  side  and  with  the  gum  upon  the  superficial  side.  At  this 
period  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  the  sacs  of  the  ten  anterior  perma- 
nent teeth,  increase  so  much  in  size,  without  a  corresponding 
lengthening  of  the  jaws,  that  the  first  permanent  molars  are  gra- 
dually pressed  backwards  and  upwards  into  the  maxillary  tubero- 
sity in  the  upper  jaw,  and  into  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw;  a  position  which  they  occupy  at  the  eighth  and 
ninth  months  of  foetal  life.  In  the  infant  of  seven  or  eight  months 
the  jaws  have  grown  in  length,  and  the  first  permanent  molar 
returns  to  its  pi^per  position  in  the  dental  range.  The  cavity  of 
reserve,  which  had  been  previously  elongated  by  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  first  permanent  molar,  now  dilates  into  the  cavity  w  hich 
that  tooth  has  just  quitted;  a  papilla  is  developed  from  its  fundus, 
•  the  cavity  becomes  constricted,  and  the  dental  sac  of  the  second 
molar  tooth  is  formed,  still  leaving  a  portion  of  the  great  cavity  of 
reserve  in  connexion  with  the  superficial  side  of  the  sac.  As  the 
jaws  continue  to  grow  in  length,  the  second  permanent  dental  sac 
descends  from  its  elevated  position  and  advances  forwards  into  the 
dental  range,  following  the  same  curve  with  the  first  permanent 
molar.  The  remainder  of  the  cavity  of  reserve,  already  length- 
ened backwards  by  the  previous  position  of  the  second  molar,  again 
dilates  for  the  last  time,  developes  a  papilla  and  sac  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  preceding,  and  forms  the  third  permanent  molar 
or  wisdom  tooth,  which,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  upon 
the  increased  gro\vth  of  the  jaw,  follows  the  course  of  the  first  and 
second  molars  into  the  dental  range. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  phenomena,  Mr.  Goodsir 
has  divided  the  process  of  dentition  into  three  natural  stages: — 
1,  follicular;  2,  saccular;  3,  eruptive.  The  first,  or  follicular 
stage,  he  makes  to  include  all  the  changes  which  take  place  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  dental  groove  and  papillae  to  the  closure 
of  their  follicles ;  occupying  a  period  which  extends  from  the  sixth 
week  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  intra-uterind  existence.  The 
second,  or  saccular  stage,  comprises  the  period  when  the  follicles 
are  shut  sacs,  and  the  included  papilla?,  pulps ;  it  commences  at  the 
fourth  and  fifth  months  of  intra-uterine  existence,  and  terminates 
for  the  median  incisors,  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  infantile 
life,  and  for  the  wisdom  teeth  at  about  the  twenty-first  year.  The 
third,  or  eruptive  stage,  includes  the  completion  of  the  teeth,  the 
eruption  and  shedding  of  the  temporary  set,  the  eruption  of  the  per- 
manent, and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  alveolar  processes.  It 
extends  from  the  seventh  month  till  the  twenty-first  year. 

"  The  anterior  'permanent  molar,"  says  Mr.  Goodsir,  "  is  the  most 
remarkable  tooth  in  man,  as  it  forms  a  transition  between  the  milk 
and  the  permanent  set."  If  considered  anatomically,  i.  e.  in  its 
developement  from  the  primitive  dental  groove,  by  a  papilla  and 
follicle,  "  it  is  decidedly  a  milk  tooth ;"  if  physiologically,  "  as  the 
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most  efficient  grinder  in  the  adult  mouth,  we  must  consider  it  a  per- 
manent tooth."  "  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  w'ill 
readily  suggest  itself  to  the  surgeon,  that  laying  out  of  view  the 
wisdom  teeth,  which  sometimes  decay  at  an  early  period  from 
other  causes,  the  anterior  molars  are  the  permanent  teeth  which 
most  frequently  give  way  first,  and  in  the  most  symmetrical  mamier 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  frequently  before  the  milk  set." 

Groicth  of  Teeth. — Immediately  that  the  dental  follicles  have  been 
closed  by  tneir  opercula,  the  pulps  become  moulded  into  the  form  of 
the  future  teeth ;  and  the  bases  of  the  molars  divided  into  two  or 
three  portions,  representing  the  future  fangs.  The  dental  sac  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  an  internal  or  vascular  Jayer,  which  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth,  and  a  cellulo- 
fibrous  layer,  analogous  to  the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Upon  the  formation  of  this  sac  by  the  closure  of  the  follicle,  the 
mucous  membrane  resembles  a  serous  membrane  in  being  a  shut  sac, 
and  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  tunica  propria,  which  invests 
the  pulp ;  and  a  tunica  rcflexa,  which  is  adherent  by  its  outer  surface 
with  the  structures  in  the  jaw,  and  by  the  inner  surface  is  free,  being 
separated  from  the  pulp  by  an  intervening  cavity.  As  soon  as  the 
moulding  of  the  pulp  has  commenced,  this  cavity  increases  and  be- 
comes filled  with  a  gelatinous  granular  substance,  the  enamel  m-gan, 
which  is  adherent  to-  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  reflexa, 
but  not  to  the  tunica  propria  and  pulp.  At  the  same  period,  viz. 
during  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  a  thin  lamina  of  ivory  is  secreted 
by  the  pulp,  and  deposited  upon  its  most  prominent  point :  if  the 
tooth  be  incisor  or  canine,  the  secreted  layer  has  the  form  of  a 
small  hollow  cone  ;  if  molar,  there  will  be  four  or  five  small  cones 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  tubercles  on  its  crown.  These 
cones  are  united  by  the  secretion  of  additional  layers,  the  pulp 
becomes  gradually  surrounded  and  diminishes  in  size,  depositing 
fresh  layers  during  its  retreat  into  the  jaws  until  the  entire  tooth 
with  its  fangs  is  completed,  and  the  small  cavitas  pulpse  of  the  per- 
fect tooth  alone  remains,  communicating  through  the  opening  in  the 
apex  of  each  fang  with  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves.  The  number 
of  roots  appears  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  nervous  filaments 
sent  to  each  pulp.  When  the  secretion  of  the  ivory  has  commenced, 
the  enamel  organ  becomes  transformed  into  a  laminated  tissue, 
corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  enamel,  and  the 
crystalline  substance  of  the  enamel  is  secreted  into  its  meshes  by 
the  vascular  lining  of  the  sac. 

The  cementum  appears  to  be  formed  at  a  later  period  of  life,  either 
by  a  deposition  of  osseous  substance  by  that  portion  of  the  dental  sac 
which  continues  to  enclose  the  fang,  and  acts  as  its  periosteum,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  that  membrane  itself  into  bone;  the  former  supposi- 
tion is  the  more  probable. 

The  secretion  of  ivory  commences  in  the  first  permanent  molar  pre- 
viously to  birth. 

Ei'wptinn. — When  the  crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  formed  and 
coated  with  enamel,  and  the  fang  has  grown  to  the  bottom  of  its 
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socket  by  the  progressive  lengthening  of  the  pulp,  the  deposition  of 
ivor\',  and  the  adhesion  of  the  ivory  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  tlie 
sac,  the  pressure  of  the  socket  causes  the  reflected  portion  of  the  sac 
and  the  edge  of  the  tooth  to  approach,  and  the  latter  to  pass  through 
the  gum.  The  sac  has  thereby  resumed*  its  original  follicular  con- 
dition, and  has  become  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  The  opened  sac  now  begins  to  shorten  more  rn|)idly  than  the 
fang  ]criirthen5<-.  and  tlie  tooth  is  quickly  drawn  upwards  by  tfio  con- 
traction, leaving  a  space  between  the  extremity  of  the  unfinished 
root  and  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  in  which  tiie  growth  and  comple- 
tion of  the  fang  is  more  speedily  efl'ected. 

>  During  the  changes  which  haye  here  been  described  as  taking 
place  among  the  dental  sacs  contained  within  the  jaws,  the  septa 
oetween  the  sacs,  which  at  first  were  composed  of  spongy  tissue, 
soon  became  fibrous,  and  were  afterwards  formed  of  bone,  which 
was  developed  from  the  surface  and  proceeded  by  degrees  more 
deeply  into  the  jaws,  to  constitute  the  alveoli.  The  sacs  of  the  ten 
anterior  permanent  teeth,  at  first  enclosed  in  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  deciduous  dental  sacs,  and  received  during  their  growth 
into  crv-pts  situated  behind  the  deciduous  teeth,  ad\  anced  by  degrees 
braeath  the  fangs  of  those  teeth,  and  became  separated  from  them 
^dMnol  osseous  alveoH.  The  necks  of  the  sacs  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  by  which  they  originally  communicated  with  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  secondary  groove,  still  exist,  in  the  form  of  minute  ob- 
literated cords,  separated  from  the  deciduous  teeth  by  their  alveolus, 
but  communicating  through  a  minute  osseous  canal  with  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  palate,  immediately  beliind  tlie  corresponding  deciduous 
teeth.  "These  cords  and  foramina  are  not  obhteratcd  in  the  child," 
says  Mr.  Goodsir,  "either  because  the  cords  are  to  become  useful 
as  *gvbemacula*  and  the  canals  as  *  itinera  dentium  or,  much  more 
probably,  in  virtue  of  a  law,  which  appears  to  be  a  general  one  in 
the  deveiopement  of  animal  bodies,  viz :  thai  parts,  or  organs,  which 
have  once  aeUdan  important  part,  however  atrophied  they  may  after- 
wards become,  yet  never  alt(^ether  disappear ^  so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  xciih  other  parts  or  functions^ 

Succession. — The  periods  of  appearance  of  the  teeth  are  extremely 
irregular ;  it  is  necessary,  tlierefore  to  have  recourse  to  an  average, 
which,  for  the  temporary  teeth,  may  be  stated  as  follows,  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  a  short  interval : 

^Tth  month,  two  middle  incisors.    18th  month,  canine. 
UNMh  month,  two  lateral  incisors.    24th  month,  two  last  molares. 
12th  month,  first  molares. 

^The  periods  for  the  permanent  teeth  are, 

It  year,  first  molares.  10th  year,  second  bicuspides. 

7th  year,  two  middle  incisors.  11th  to  12th  year,  canine. 

8th  year,  two  lateral  incisors.  12th  to  13th  year,  second  molares. 

^  year»  first  bicuspides.  17th  to  21st  year,  last  molares. 

*  Mr.  Nastn^th  is  of  opiDion  Uiat  it  ia  "  by  a  process  of  absorption,  and  not  of  disrup- 
tion,  thai  the  tooth  k  emanoipoted.**  Bfedioo-ohirargical  TraiiMcUons.  1839. 
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OS  HT0IDB8. 

The  OS  hyoidcs  forms  the  second  arch  developed  from  the  cranium, 
and  ^ives  support  to  the  tongue,  and  attachment  to  numerous  mus- 
cles in  the  necK.   It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  let- 
ter V,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion,  or 
Fi|r.  2(l.»  body,  of  two  larger  corpua,  which  project 

backwards  from  the  body,  and  two  lesser 
cornua,  which  ascend  from  the  angles  of 
union  between  the  body  and  the  greater 
cornua. 

The  body  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  rough 
and  convex  on  its  anterior  surface,  where  it 
gives  attachment  to  muscles ;  concave  and 
smooth  on  the  posterior  surface,  by  which  it  lies  in  contact  with  the 
epiglottis.  The  greater  cornua  are  flattened  from  above  downwards, 
and  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  tubercle ;  and  the  lesser  cornua, 
conical  in  form,  give  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments.  In 
early  age  and  in  the  adult,  the  cornua  are  connected  with  the  body 
by  cartilaginous  surfaces  and  ligamentous  fibres;  but  in  old  age  they 
become  united  by  bone.  ^ 

DevelopemenL — By  Jive  centres,  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for 
each  comu. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  eleven  pairs;  stemo-hyoid,  thyro- 
hyoid, omo-hyoid,  pulley  of  the  digastricus,  stylo-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid, 
genio-hyoid,  genio-hyo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  lingualis,  and  middle 
constrictor  of  the  pharj^nx.  It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid, thyro-hyoid,  and  hyo-epiglottic  ligaments,  and  to  the  thyro- 
hyoidean  membrane. 


THORAX  AND  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  bones  of  the  thorax  are  the  sternum  and  ribs;  and,  of  the 

upper  extremity,  the  clavicle,  scapula,  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius, 
bones  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges. 

Sternum. — The  sternum  (fig.  27)  is  situated  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  front  of  the  chest ;  it  is  flat,  or  sliglitly  concave  in  front,  and 
convex  behind ;  broad  and  thick  above,  and  flattened  and  pointed 
below.   It  consists  of  three  pieces ;  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  (1)  is  nearly  quadrilateral ;  broad  and  thick  above, 
and  somewhat  narrowed  at  its  junction  with  the  middle  piece.  At 
each  superior  angle  is  a  deep  articular  depression  for  the  clavicle, 
and  on  either  side  two  notc-hes,  for  the  articulation  of  the  cartOage 
of  the  first  rib,  and  one  half  of  the  second. 

The  middle  piece  (2),  considerably  longer  than  the  superior,  is 

•  The  OS  hyoides  seen  from  before.  I.  The  anterior  convex  tide  of  tiie  body.  2. 
The  great  comu  of  the  left  side.  3.  The  lesser  corrm  of  flto  same  side.  The  cornua 
were  ossified  to  the  body  of  the  bone  in  the  specimen  from  which  thia  6gure  was 
drawn. 
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broad  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  narrower  at  each  extremity. 
It  presents  on  each  side  six  articular  notches,  for  the  lower  half  (^f 
the  second  rib,  the  four  next  ribs,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  seventh. 

The  in  ferior  pieccy  or  ensiform  cartilage  (3),  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  often  merely  cartilaginous,  and  very  various  in  appearance, 
being  sometimes  pointed,  at  other  times  broad  and  thin,  and  at 
other  times  again,  perforated  by  a  round  hole,  or  bifid.  It  presents 
a  notch  at  each  side  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib. 

DevelopemenL — By  a  number  of  centres,  var}r'ing  from  six  to 
fourteen. 

Articulations. — With  sixteen  bones;  viz.  with  the  clavicle,  and 
with  seven  true  ribs  at  each  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine  pairs  and  one  single  muscle ; 
viz.  to  the  pectoralis  major,  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  sterno- 
thjToid,  triangularis  sterni,  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  externus, 
internus,  and  transversalis  muscles,  rectus,  and  diaphragm. 

Ribs. — The  ribs  are  twelve  in  number  at  each  side ;  the  seven 
first  are  connected  with  the  sternum,  and  hence  named  true ;  the 
remaining  five  are  the  false  ribs ; 


Fig.  27.* 


and  the  two  last  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  free  at  their  extremi- 
ties, are  the  floating  ribs.  The 
ribs  increase  in  length  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth,  whence  they 
again  diminish  to  the  twelfth; 
in  breadth  they  diminish  gra- 
dually from  the  first  to  the  last. 
Each  rib  presents  an  external 
and  internal  surface,  a  superior 
and  inferior  border,  and  two 
extremities ;  it  is  curved  to  cor- 
respond with  the  arch  of  the 
thorax,  and  twisted  upon  itself, 
so  that  when  laid  upon  its  side, 
one  end  is  tilted  up,  while  the 
other  rests  upon  the  surface. 

The  external  surface  is  con- 
vex, and  marked  by  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles;  the  internal 

is  flat,  and  corresponds  with  the  pleura;  the  superior  border  is 
rounded ;  and  the  inferior  sharp  and  grooved  upon  its  inner  side, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  intercostal  muscles.    Near  its  vertebral 

*  An  anterior  view  of  the  thorax.  1.  The  superior  piece  of  the  stemam.  2.  The 
middle  piece.  3.  The  inferior  piece,  or  ensiform  cartilage.  4.  The  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  5.  The  last  dorsal  vertebra.  6.  The  first  rib.  7.  Its  head.  8.  Its  neck, 
resting  against  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  9.  Its  tuberosity. 
10.  The  Bcventh  or  last  true  rib.  11.  The  costal  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs.  12.  The 
two  last  false  ribs — the  floating  ribs.  13.  The  groove  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
rib  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve. 
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extremity,  the  rib  is  suddenly  bent  upon  itself;  and  opposite  the 
bend,  ui)on  the  external  surface,  is  a  rough  oblique  ridge,  which 
gives  attachment  to  a  tendon  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  and  is 
called  the  angle.  The  distance  between  the  vertebral  extremity 
and  the  angle  increases  gradually,  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh 
rib.  Beyond  the  angle  is  a  rough  elevation,  the  tuberosity;  and 
immediately  at  the  base  and  rather  below  the  tuberosity  a  smooth 
surface  for  articulation  witli  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  corresponding  vertebra.  Beyond  the  tuberosity  is  the 
neck ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  neck  an  oval  surface,  the  head, 
divided  by  a  ridge  into  two  facets  for  articulation  with  two  con- 
tiguous vertebrtE.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  rough,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament ;  and  upon 
its  upper  border  is  a  crest,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior 
costo-transverse  ligament.  The  sternal  extremity  is  flattened,  and 
presents  an  oval  depression,  into  w^hich  the  costal  cartilage  is 
received. 

The  ribs  that  demand  especial  consideration  are  the  first,  and  the 
three  last. 

Tho  first  is  the  shortest  rib ;  it  is  broad  and  flat,  and  placed  hori- 
zontally at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  the  surfaces  looking  up- 
wards and  downwards,  in  place  of  forwards  and  backwards  as  in 
the  other  ribs.  At  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  bone,  and  near  its  internal  border,  is  a  tubercle  which  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  immediately  before 
and  behind  this  tubercle,  a  shallow  oblique  groove,  the  former  for 
the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  latter  for  the  subclavian  artery.  Near 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  bone  is  a  thick  and  prominent  tube- 
rosity, witli  a  smooth  articular  surface  for  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  There  is  no  angle.  Beyond  the  tube- 
rosity is  a  narrow  constricted  neck ;  and  quite  at  the  extremity,  a 
head,  presenting  a  single  articular  surface.  The  second  rib  ap- 
proaches in  some  of  its  characters  to  the  first. 

The  tenth  rib  has  a  single  articular  surface  on  its  head. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  have  each  a  single  articular  surface  on 
the  head,  no  neck  or  tuberosity,  and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity. 
The  eleventh  has  a  slight  ridge,  representing  the  angle,  and  a  shal- 
low groove  on  the  lower  border ;  the  twelfth  has  neither. 

Costal  Cartilages. — The  costal  cartilages  (fig.  27.  11, 11)  serve 
to  prolong  the  ribs  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and 
contribute  mainly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax.  They  are  broad 
at  their  attachment  to  the  ribs,  and  taper  slightly  towards  their  oppo- 
site extremities ;  they  gradually  diminish  in  breadth  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and  then 
diminish  to  the  last. 

The  seven  first  cartilages  articulate  with  the  sternum;  the  three 
next  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  immediately  preceding. 
All  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  terminate  by  pointed  extremities. 

Developement. — The  ribs  are  developed  by  three  centres ;  one  for 
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the  Central  part,  one  for  the  head",  and  one  for  the  tuberosity.  The 
two  last  have  onlv  one  centre. 

Articulations. — Each  rib  articulates  with  two  vertebra?,  and  one 
costal  cartilage,  with  exception  of  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth,  which  articulate  each*w^ith  a  single  vertebra  only. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  are  at- 
tached twenty-Uvo  pairs,  and  one  single  muscle.  To  the  cartilages, 
the  subclavius,  stcmo-thjToid,  pectoralis  major,  internal  oblique,  rec- 
tus, transversahs,  diaphragm,  triangularis  stcrni,  internal  and  exter- 
nal intercostals.  To  the  ribs^  the  intercostal  muscles,  scalenus 
anticus,  scalenus  posticus,  pectoralis  minor,  serratus  magnus,  obli- 
quus  externus,  obUquus  internus,  latissimus  dorsi,  quadrat  us  lumbo- 
rum,  serratus  posticus  superior,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  sacro- 
lumbahs,  longissimus  dorsi,  cervicalis  ascendens,  levatores  costarum, 
trans\-ersahs,  and  diaphragm. 

Clavicle. — The  clavicle  is  a  long  bone  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
italic  letter  S,  the  convexity  at  one  end  being  anterior  and  internal, 
at  the  other  posterior  and  external.  The  inner  half  of  the  bone  is 
rounded  or  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  terminates  in  a  broad  arti- 
cular surface.  The  outer  half  is  tlattencd  from  above  downwards, 
and  broad  at  its  extremity,  the  articular  surface  occupying  only  part 
of  its  exient.  The  upper  surface  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  partly 
subcutaneous ;  while  the  under  surfiice  is  rough  and  depressed,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  subclavius  muscle.  At  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  under  surface  is  a  very  rough  ])rominenco,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  rhomboid  ligament ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  a  rough 
tubercle  and  ridge,  for  the  coraco-clavicular  Ugament.  The  open- 
ing-for  the  nutritious  vessels  is  >§een  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
bone. 

Developement. — By.  tn-o  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the 
anterior  prominence  of  the  sternal  extremity. 

Articulations. — With  the  sternum  and  scapula. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  six;  the  stcrno-mastoid,  trapezius, 
pectoralis  major,  deltoid,  subclavius,  and  sterno-hyoid. 

^icAPULA.— The  scapula  is  a  flat  triangular  bone,  situated  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  and  side  of  the  thorax.  It  is  divisible  into  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior  surface,  superior,  inferior,  and  posterior  border, 
anterior,  superior,  and  inferior  angle  and  processes. 
•  The  anterior  surface,  or  subscapular  fossa,  is  concave  and  irregu- 
lar, and  marked  by  several  oblique  ridges.  The  whole  concavity  is 
occupied  by  the  subscapularis  muscle,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
triangular  portion  near  the  superior  angle.  The  posterior  surface  or 
dorsum  is  convex,  and  unequally  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
spine ;  that  portion  above  the  spine  is  the  supra-spinous  fossa^  and 
that  below,  the  infra-spinous  fossa. 

The  superior  border  is  the  shortest  of  the  three ;  it  is  thin  and  con- 
cave, ana  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  the  sujierior  angle,  and  at 
the  other  by  the  coracoid  process.    At  its  inner  termination,  and 
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formed  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  is  the  supra-sea-  * 
pular  notch,  for  the  transmission  of  the  supra-scapular  nerve. 

The  inferior  or  anterior  border  is  thick,  and  marked  by  several 
grooves  and  depressions;  it  terminates  sui)eriorly  at  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  inferiorly  at  the  inferior  angle.  Immediately  below  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  a  rough  ridge,  which  gives  origin  to  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  muscle.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  border  is  a 
depression  for  the  teres  minor ;  and  upon  its  anterior  .surface  a 
deeper  groove  for  the  teres  major :  near  tlic  inferior  angle  is  a  pro- 
jecting lip,  which  increases  the  surface  of  origin  of  the  latter  muscle. 

The  -posterior  border,  the  longest  of  the  tliree,  is  also  named  the 
base.  It  is  intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and 
inferior,  and  convex,  being  considerably  inflected  forwards  towards 
the  superior  angle. 

The  anterior  angle  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  forms  the 

head  of  the  scapula ;  it  is  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  depressed  surface, 
the  neck.  The  head  presents  a  shal- 
low pyriform  articular  surface,  the 
glenoid  cavity,  having  the  pointed  ex- 
tremity upwards ;  and  at  its  apex  is  a 
rough  depression,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps. 
The  superior  angle  is  thin  and  pointed. 
The  inferior  angle  is  thick  and  smooth 
upon  the  external  surface  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  teres  major,  and  for  a  large 
bursa  over  which  the  upper  border  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  plays. 

The  sfine  of  the  scapula  crosses  the 
upper  part  of  its  dorsum;  it  com- 
mences at  the  posterior  border  by  a 
smooth  triangular  surface  over  which 
the  trapezius  glides  upon  a  bursa,  and 
terminates  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
in  the  acromion  process.  The  upper  border  of  the  spine  is  rough 
and  subcutaneous,  and  gives  attachment  by  two  projecting  hps  to 
the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 

The  acromion  is  somewhat  triangular  and  flattened  from  above 
downwards;  it  overhangs  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  upper  surface 
being  rough  and  subcutaneous,  the  lower  smooth  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  shoulder-joint.    Near  its  extremity  is  an  oval  articular 

*  A  posterior  view  of  the  scapula.  1.  Tlie  snpra-spinoas  fossa.  2.  The  infra- 
spinous  fossa.  3.  The  superior  border.  4.  The  supra.scapular  notch.  5.  Tlic 
I  anterior  or  inferior  border.  6.  The  head  of  Uie  gcapula  and  glenoid  cavity.  7.  The 
inferior  angle.  8.  The  neck  of  the  scapula,  the  ridjje  opposite  to  the  number  gives 
origin  to  the  long  head  of  the  triceps.  9.  The  posterior  border  or  base  of  tlic  scapula. 
10.  The  spine.  11.  The  triangular  smooth  surface,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the 
trapezius  glides.  12.  The  acromion  process.  13.  One  of  the  nutritious  foramina. 
14.  The  coracoid  process. 
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surface,  for  the  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  nutritious  fiHramina  of 
the  scapula  are  situated  in  the  Inise  of  the  spine. 

The  coracoid  'process  is  a  thick,  round,  and  curved  process  of 
bone,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and 
overarching  tlie  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  length 
and  ray  strong;  it  gives  attachment  to  several  ligameDts  and 
muscles. 

Dm&pemefit— By  dx  centres;  one  for  the  body,  one  for  the 
coracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromionf  one  for  the  posterior  border, 

and  one  for  the  inferior  angle. 

ArlicukittoTis. — With  the  clavicle  and  humerus. 

AUacIwient  of  Muscles. — To  sixteen ;  by  its  anterior  surface  to 
the  subscapularis ;  posterior  surface,  supra-spinatus  and  infra-spi- 
natos;  superior  border,  omo-hyoid;  posterior  border,  levator  an- 
guH  scapulsB,  rfadmboideus  minor,  ihomboideus  major,  and  serratus 
magmiB ;  anterior  bolder,  long  head  of  the  triceps,  teres  minor,  and 
teres  major ;  upper  angle  of  me  glenoid  cavity,  to  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps;  spine  and  acromion,  to  the  trapezius  and  deltoid; 
coracoid  process,  to  the  pectoralis  minor,  short  head  of  the  })iceps, 
and  coraco-brachialis.  The  ligaments  attached  to  the  coracoid 
process  are,  the  coracoid,  coraco-clavicular,  and  coraco-humeral, 
and  tlie  costo-coracoid  membrane. 

Hdmcrus. — ^The  iiumerus  is  a  long  bone  divisible  into  a  shaft  and 
two  extremities. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  a  rounded  head;  a  constriction 
knmediately  aroimd  the  base  of  the  head,  the  neck ;  a  greater  and 
a  lesser  tubrrosity.  The  greater  tuberosity  is  situated  most  exter- 
nally, and  is  separated  from  the  lesser  by  a  vertical  furrow — the 
bicipital  groove, — which  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
edges  of  this  groove  below  the  head  of  the  bone  are  raised  and 
rough,  and  are  called  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  bicipital  ridge;  the 
former  serves  for  the  inser^on  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and 
the  lattOT  for  the  teres  major. 

Tlie  constriction  of  the  bone  below  the  tuberosities  is  the  sur- 
gical neck,  and  is  so  named,  in  contradistinction'  to  the  true  neck, 
from  being  the  seat  of  the  accident  called  by  surgical  writers  frac' 
ture  of  the  neck  of  the  hvmerus. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid  at  its  upper  part,  and  flattened 
from  before  backwards  below.  Upon  its  outer  side,  at  about  its 
middle,  is  a  roqgh  triangular  eminence,  which  gives  insertion  to 
the  deltoid ;  and  immediately  on  each  side  of  this  eminence  itf  a 
smooth  dejHression,  corresponding  with  the  two  heads  of  the  bra- 
chialis  anticus.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  is  a 
ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  the  coraco-brachiahs  muscle;  and 
behind,  an  oblique  and  sliallow  groove,  which  lodges  the  muscnlo- 
spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery.  The  foramen  for  the 
medullary  vessels  is  situated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  a  Uttle  below  the  coraco-bracliial  ridge ;  it  is  directed 
downwards. 
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The  lower  extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  is 
terminated  inferiorly  by  a  long  articular  surface,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  elevated  ridge.  The  external  portion  of 
Fig.  29  •  the  articular  surface  is  a  rounded  protulxirance, 
which  articulates  with  the  cu}>shaped  depression 
on  the  head  of  the  radius  ;  the  internal  portion  is  a 
concave  and  pulley-like  surface,  which  articulates 
with  the  ulna.  Projecting  beyond  the  articular 
surface  on  each  side  are  the  external  and  internal 
candyley  the  latter  being  considerably  the  longer; 
and  running  upwards  from  the  condyles  upon  the 
borders  of  the  bone  are  the  condyloid  ridges,  of 
which  the  external  is  the  most  prominent  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  articular  surface  is  a  small  de- 
pression, for  receiving  tlie  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  during  flexion  of  the  fore-arm;  and  immedi- 
ately behind  it  a  large  and  deep  fossa,  for  containing 
the  olecranon  process  in  extension. 

Developement — By  seven  centres ;  one  for  the 
shaft,  one  for  the  upper  extremity,  one  for  the 
greater  tuberosity,  one  for  the  rounded  protuberance, 
and  one  for  the  trochlear  portion  of  the  articular 
surface,  and  one  for  each  condyle. 

^rticnlalions. — With  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  and  with  the  ulna  and  radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  twenty-four ;  by  the, 
greater  tuberosity  to  the  snpra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus, 
and  teres  minor;  lesser  tuberosity,  suliscapularis;  anterior  bicipital 
ridge,  pcctoralis  major ;  posterior  bici[)ital  ridge  and  groove,  teres 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi;  shaft,  external  and  internal  heads  of  the 
triceps,  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and  brachialis  anticus;  external 
condyloid  ridge  and  condyle,  extensors  and  su})inators  of  the  fore- 
arm, viz.  su])inator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior,  extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor 
minimi  digiti,  extensor  carj^»i  ulnaris,  anconeus,  and  supinator 
brevis ;  internal  condyle,  flexors  and  one  pronator,  viz.  pronator 
radii  teres,  flexor  cari)i  radialis,  palmacis  longus,  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  and  flexor  carpi  uliiaris. 

IIlna. — The  ulna  is  a  long  bone,  divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities.  The  upper  extremity  is  large,  and  forms  principally 
the  articulation  of  the  elbow ;  while  the  lower  extremity  is  small. 
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*  The  humerus  of  tiic  right  side;  its  anterior  surface.  1.  The  shaft  of  the  bone. 
2.  The  head.  3.  The  anatomiciil  neck.  4.  The  greater  tuberosity.  5.  The  lesser 
tuberosity.  6.  The  bicipital  groove.  7.  The  anterior  bicipital  ridge.  8.  The  posterior 
bicipital  ridge.  9.  The  rough  surface  into  which  the  deltoid  is  inserted.  10.  The  nu- 
tritious foramen.  11.  The  rounded  protuberance  of  the  articular  surface.  12.  The 
pulley-like  surface.  13.  The  external  condyle.  14.  The  internal  condyle.  15.  The 
external  condyloid  ridge.  IG.  The  internal  condyloid  ridge.  17.  The  fossa  for  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
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and  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  an  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage.  ^ 

The  superior  extremity  presents  a  semilunar  concavity  of  large 
size,  the  greater  sigmoid  vnichy  for  articulation  with  the  humerus  ; 
and  upon  the  outer  side  a  lesser  sigmoid  notch y  which  articulates 

^  with  the  head  of  the  radius.  Bounding  the  greater  sigmoid  notch 
posteriorly  is  the  olecranon  process ;  and  overhanging  it  in  front,  a 
pointed  eminence  with  a  rough  triangular  base — the  coronoid  process. 
Behind  the  lesser  sigmoid  notch,  and  extending  downwards  on  the 
side  of  the  olecranon,  is  a  triangular  rough  surface,  for  the  an- 
coneus muscle;  and  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon 
an<:>ther  triangular  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous. 

The  shaft  is  prismoid  in  form,  and  presents  three  surfaces, — an- 
terior, posterior,  and  internal ;  and  tliree  borders.  The  anterior 
surface  is  occupied  by  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  for  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  extent ;  and  below  by  a  depression,  for  the  pro- 
nator quadratus  muscle.  A  Uttle  above  its  middle  is  the  nutritious 
foramen,  which  is  directed  upwards.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  is  tlie  triangular  rough  depression  for  the 
anconeus  muscle,  bounded  inferiorly  by  an  oblique  ridge  which 
runs  downwards  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch.  Below  tlie  ridge  the  surface  is  marked  into  several  grooves, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  extensor  secundi 
internodii,  and  extensor  iiidicis  muscle.  The  internal  surface  is 
covered  in  for  its  whole  extent  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
The  anterior  border  is  rounded,  and  gives  origin  by  its  lower  fourth 
to  the  pronator  quadratus ;  the  posterior  is  more  prominent,  and 
aflbrds  attachment  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris.  At  its  upper  extremity  it  expands  into  the  triangular  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  olecranon.  The  external  or  radial  border 
is  sharp  and  prominent,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 

j|  membrane. 

The  lower  extremity  terminates  in  a  small  rounded  head,  from  the 
side  of  which  projects  the  styloid  process.  Upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  head  is  a  groove,  for  tne  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  ;  and  ujion  the  side  opposite  to  the  styloid  process  a  smooth 
surface,  for  articulation  with  the  side  of  the  radius. 

Bevelopement. — By  four  centres  ;  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  each 
extremity,  and  one  for  the  olecranon. 

Articulations. — With  two  bones ;  the  humerus  and  radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  tweloe ;  by  the  olecranon,  to  the 
triceps  extensor  cubiti,  one  head  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  to 
the  anconeus ;  by  the  coronoid  process,  to  the  brachialis  anticus, 
pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  flexor  profundus 
digitorum  ;  by  the  shaft,  to  the  flexor  profundis  digitorum,  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  pronator  quadratus,  anconeus,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris, 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  extensor  secundi  internodii  ix>llicis, 
and  extensor  indicis. 

Radius. — The  radius  is  the  rotatory  bone  of  the  fore-armpit  is  di- 
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Fig.  30. 


visible  into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities :  unlike  the  ulna,  its  upper 
extremity  is  small,  and  merely  accessory  to  the  formation  of  the 
elbow-joint;  while  the  lower  extremity  is  large,  and 
forms  almost  solely  the  joint  of  the  wrist. 

The  swperiar  extremity  presents  a  rounded  heady 
depressed  upon  its  upper  surface  into  a  shallow  cup. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  head  is  a  smooth  articular 
surface,  which  is  broad  on  the  inner  side,  where  it 
articulates  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  notch  of  the  ulna, 
and  narrow  in  the  rest  of  its  circumference,  to  play 
in  the  orbicular  ligament.  Beneath  the  head  is  a 
round  constricted  neck ;  and  beneath  the  neck  on  its 
internal  aspect  a  prominent  process — the  tuberosity. 
The  surface  of  the  tuberosity  is  partly  smooth,  and 
partly  rough ;  rough  below,  where  it  receives  the  at- 
tachment of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  and  smooth 
above,  where  a  bursa  is  intcri)osed  between  the  ten- 
don and  the  bone. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid,  and  presents 
three  surfaces.  The  anterior  surface  is  somewhat 
concave  superiorly,  where  it  lodges  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis ;  and  flat  below,  where  it  supports  the  pro- 
nator quadratus.  At  about  the  upper  third  of  this 
surface  is  the  nutritious  foramen,  which  is  directed 
upwards.  The  -posterior  surface  is  round  above,  where 
it  supports  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and  marked  by  several  shal- 
low oblique  grooves  below,  which  afibrd  attachment  to  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  thumb.  The  external  surface  is  rounded  and  con- 
vex, and  marked  by  an  oblique  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  tube- 
rosity to  the  styloid  process  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone. 
Upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  bone  is  a  sharp  and  prominent  crest, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  lower 
extremity  of  tlie  radius  is  broad  and  triangular,  and  provided  with 
two  articular  surfaces ;  one  at  the  side  oi  the  bone,  which  is  con- 
cave to  receive  the  rounded  head  of  the  ulna ;  the  other  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  marked  by  a  slight  ridge  into  two  facets, — one  exter- 
nal and  triangular,  corresponding  with  the  scaphoid;  the  other 
square,  with  the  semilunar  bone.  Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ex- 
tremity is  a  strong  .conical  projection,  the  styloid  process,  which 
gives  attachment  by  its  base  to  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus, 
by  its  apex  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint,  and  by 
its  inner  side  to  the  triangular  interarticular  cartilage. 

D  O 

/  - 

*  The  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  seen  from  the  front  1.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna.  2. 
The  greater  sigmoid  notch.  3.  The  lesser  sigmoid  notch,  with  which  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  articulated.  4.  The  olecranon  process.  5.  The  coronoid  process.  6.  The 
nutritious  foramen.  7.  The  sharp  ridges  upon  tlie  two  bones  to  which  the  interosseous 
membrane  is  attached.  8.  Tlic  rounded  head  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna.  9. 
The  styloid  process.  10.  The  sliaft  of  the  radius.  11.  Its  head  surrounded  by  the 
smooth  border  for  articulation  with  the  orbicular  ligament.  12.  The  neck  of  the  radius. 
13.  Its  tuberosity.  14.  The  oblique  line.  15.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  bone.  16. 
Its  styloid  process. 
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Immediately  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  is  a  groove,  which 
lodges  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  ex- 
tensor primi  internodii;  and  behind  the  process  a  broader  groove, 
for  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior,  and 
extensor  secundi  internodii ;  behind  this  is  a  prominent  ridge,  and  a 
deep  and  narrow  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  indicis ;  and 
still  farther  back  part  of  a  broad  groove,  completed  by  the  ulna,  for 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum.  • 

Developement. — By  t^ree  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity. 

Artiadatians. — ^With  four  bones ;  humerus,  ulna,  scaphoid,  and 
semilunar. 

AUachment  of  MiLscles. — To  nine;  by  the  tuberosity  and  oblique 
ridge,  to  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum,  and  pronator  quadratus ;  by  tlie  anterior  surface,  to 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  pronator  quadratus ;  by  the  posterior 
surface,  to  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  extensor  primi 
internodii ;  and  by  the  styloid  process,  to  the  supinator  longus. 
#  Carpus. — The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  eight  in  number,  they  are 
arranged  in  two  rows.  In  the  first  row,  commencing  from  the 
radial  side,  are  the  os  scaphoides,  semilunare,  cuneiforme,  pisiformc ; 
and  in  the  second  row,  in  the  same  order,  the  os  trapezium,  trape- 
zoides,  OS  magnum  and  unciforme.       ■  *■ 

The  scaphoid  bone  is  named  from  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a 
boat,  being  broad  at  one  end,  and  nar- 
rowed like  a  prow  at  the  opposite,  con- 
cave on  one  side,  and  convex  upon  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  more  similar  in 
form  to  a  cashew  nut,  flattened  and  con- 
cave upon  one  side.  If  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  present  a  convex  and  a 
concave  surface^  a  convex  and  a  concave 
border,  a  broad  end,  and  a  narrow  and 
pointed  extremity — the  tuberosity. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  it  belongs, 
let  the  student  hold  it  horizontally,  so  that 
the  convex  surface  may  look  backwards 
(i.  e.  tow^ards  himself,)  and  the  convex  bor- 
der upwards:  the  broad  extremity  will  indicate  its  appropriate 

*  A  diaffrara  showing  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  with  their  articu- 
lations.— ^The  right  hand.  R.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius.  U.  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  ulna.  F.  The  intcr^irticular  fibro-cartilage  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  uhaa,  and  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius.  S.  The  scaphoid 
bone :  the  numeral  (5)  indicates  the  number  of  bones  with  which  it  articulates.  L. 
The  semilunare  articulating  with  five  bones.  C.  The  cuneiforme,  articulating  with 
three  bones.  P.  The  pisiforme,  articulating  with  the  cuneiforme  only.  T.  The  first 
bone  of  the  second  row — the  trapezium,  articulating  with  four  bones.  T.  The  second 
bone — the  traix;7/)ide8,  articulating  also  with  four  bones.  M.  The  os  magnum,  articu- 
lating with  seven.  U.  The  unciforme  articulating  with  five.  The  numerals,  1,  3, 1, 
2, 1,  on  the  metacarpal  bones,  refer  to  the  number  of  their  articulations  with  the  car- 
pij  bones. 
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hand;  if  it  l)e  directed  to  tiie  right,  the. bone  belongs  to  the  right; 
and  if  to  the  left,  to  the  left  carpus. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones;  by  its  convex  surface  with  the 
radius ;  by  its  concave  suiface,  with  tlie  os  magnum  and  semilunare ; 
and  by  the  extremity  of  its  upper  or  dorsal  border,  with  the  trapezium 
and  trapezoides. 

Attachments, — By  its  tuberosity  to  the  abductor  poUicis,  and 
annular  ligament 

The  semilunar  bone  may  be  known  by  havincf  a  cresccntic  con- 
cavity,  and  a  somewhat  crescentic  outline.  It  presents  for  exami- 
nation four  articular  surfaces  and  two  extremities ;  the  articular 
surfaces  are,  one  concave,  one  convex,  and  two  lateral — one  lateral 
surface  being  crescentic ;  the  other  nearly  circular,  and  divided 
generally  into  Wo  facets :  and  the  extremities,  one  dorsal,  which  is 
quadrilateural,  fiat,  and  indented,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments ; 
the  other  pa/mar,  which  is  convex,  rounded,  and  of  larger  si/.c 

To  determine  to  which  hand  it  belongs,  let  the  bone  be  held  per- 
pendicularly, so  that  the  dorsal  or  flat  extremity  look  upwards,  and 
It  the  convex  side  back\\  ards  (towards  the  holder).    The  circular 
lateral  surface  will  point  to  the  sid^  corresponding  with  tlie  hand  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — Wun^Mi^  bones,  but  occasionally  \irith  only  four ; 
by  its  convex  surface,  with  the  radius ;  by  its  concave  surface, 
with  the  03  magnum ;  by  its  crescentic  lateral  facet,  with  the  sca- 
phoid ;  and  ])y  the  circular  surface,  with  the  cuneiform  bone  and 
with  the  point  of  the  unciform.  .  This  surface  is  divided  into  two 
parts  1)}  a  ridge,  when  it  articulat^  with  the  unciform  as  well  as 
with  the  cuneiform  bono. 

The  cuncifonn  bone,  allliough  somew^hat  wedge-shaped  in  form, 
may  be  best  distinguished  by  a  circular  and  isolated  facet,  which 
articulates  with  the  pisiform  bone.  It  presents  for  examination 
three  surfaces,  a  hcise,  and  an  apex.  One  surface  is  .very  rough 
and  irregular;  the  opposite  forms  a  concave  articular  surface, 
while  the  third  is  partly  rough  and  partly  smooth,  and  presents 
that  circular  facet  which  is  characteristic  of  the  bone.  The  base 
li  an  articular  surlace,  and  the  apex  is  rough  and  pointed. 

To  distinguish  its  apj)ro}>riate  hand,  let  the  base  be  directed 
backwards  and  the  pisiform  facet  upwards;  the  concave  articular 
surface  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  three  bones,  and  with  me  triai^ular  fibre- 
cartilage.  By  the  base,  with  the  semilunare ;  by  the  concave  sur- 
face, with  the  unciforme ;  by  the  circidar  facet,  with  the  pisiforme ; 
and  by  the  superior  angle  of  the  rough  surface,  with  the  iibro- 
cartilage. 

The  pisiform  bone  may  be  recognised  l)y  its  small  size,  and  by 
possessing  a  single  articular  facet.  If  it  be  examnied  carefully,  it 
will  be  observed  to  present  four  sides  and  two  extremities;  one 
side  is  articular,  the  smooth  facet  approaching  nearer  to  the 
superior  than  the  inferior  extremity.   The  side  opposite  to  this  is 
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rounded,  and  the  remaining  sides  are,  one  sligfaUy  concave,  the 

other  slightly  convex.  ^ 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  articular  facet  shall  look  down- 
wards, and  the  extremity  which  overhangs  the  articular  facet 
forwards,  tlie  concave  side  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  it 
b^n^s. 

Artietdaiums, — With  the  cuneiform  bone  only. 
Attachments. — To  (too  muscles — ^the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
abductorininimi  digiti ;  and  to  the  annular  ligament 

Tlie  trapezium  is  too  irregular  in  form  to  be  compared  to  any 
known  object;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  a  deep  groove  for  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle.  It  is  somewhat  com- 
pressed, and  may  be  divided  into  two  surfaces  which  are  smooth 
and  articular,  and  three  rough  borders.  One  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces  Is  Qoal,  eoncave  in  one  direction,  and  convex  in  the  other ; 
the  other  is  marked  into  three  facets.  One  of  the  borders  presents 
the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  is  sur- 
moonted  by  a  prominent  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  annular 
ligament ;  the  other  two  bortlers  are  rough  and  form  the  outer  side 
of  the  carpus.  The  grooved  border  is  narrow  at  one  extremity 
and  broad  at  the  other,  where  it  presents  the  groove  and  tubercle. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  grooved  border  look  upwards 
while  the  apex  of  tliis  border  be  directed  forwards,  and  the  base 
with  the  tubercle  backwards,  the  concavo-convex  surface  will 
point  to  the  hand  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With^itr  bones ;  by  the  concavo-convex  surface, 
with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb ;  and  by  the  three  facets  of 
the  other  articular  surface,  with  the  scaphoid,  trapezoid^  and  second 
metaf'ar[)al  bone. 

Attacltmcnls. — To  hro  muscles — flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  flexor 
brevis  pollicis;  and  by  the  tubercle,  to  the  annular  ligament. 

The  trapeioides  is  a  small,  oblong,  and  quadrilateral  bone,  bent 
near  its  middle  upon  itself.  It  presents  four  articular  surfaces  and 
two  extremities.  One  of  the  surfaces  is  concavo-convext — t.  e.  con- 
cave in  oi^  direction  and  convex  in  the  other ;  another,  ccmtiguous 
to  the  preceding,  is  concave^  so  as  to  be  almost  angular  in  the 
middle,  and  is  otten  marked  by  a  small  rough  depression,  for  an 
interos-seous  ligament;  the  two  remaining  sides  are //a/,  and  present 
nothing  remarkable.  One  of  the  two  extremities  is  broad  and  of 
large  size, — the  dorsal ;  the  other,  or  palmary  is  small  and  rough. 

.  If  the  bone  be  held  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  broad  extremity 
be  upwards,  and  the  eoncavo-ccffivex  surface  forwards,  the  angular 
concave  surface  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — Vfimfour  bones ;  by  the  concavo-convex  surtace, 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  by  the  angular  concave  surface, 
with  the  OS  magnum;  and  by  the  other  two  surfaces,  with  the  trape- 
zium and  scaphoid. 

AUachmenls. — To  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscle. 

The  OS  magnum  is  tiic  largest  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  is  divisible 
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into  a  body  and  head.  The  head  is  round  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  but  is  flattened  on  one  side.  The  body  is  irregularly 
quadrilateral,  and  presents  four  sides  apd  a  smooth  extremity.  Two 
of  the  sides  are  rough,  the  one  being  square  and  flat — the  dorsal, 
the  other  rounded  and  prominent^the  palmar ;  the  other  two  sides 
are  artpd^r,  the  one  being  concave,  the  other  convex.  The 
extremity  is  a  triangular  articular  surface,  divided  into  three  facets. 

If  the  bone  beheld  pcr^x^ndicularly,  so  that  the  articular  extremity 
look  upwards  and  the  broad  dorsal  surface  backwards  (towards  the 
holder),  the  concave  articular  surface  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which 
the  bone  belongs. 

jMctr^stzonswr— With  teven  bones;  by  the  rounded  head,  with  the 
cup  formed  iki&  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bone ;  by  the  side  of  the 
convex  surface,  with  the  trapezoides ;  by  the  concave  surface,  with 
the  unciforme ;  and  by  the  extremi^,  with  the  sedond,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

Attachments. — To  the  tlexor  brevis  pollicis  mnsrlo. 

The  unciforme  is  a  triangular-shaped  bone,  rcinarkablo  for  a  long 
and  curved  process,  which  projects  from  its  palmar  aspect.  It  pre- 
sents five  surfaces ; — three  articular,  and  two  free.  One  of  the 
articular  surfaces  is  divided  by  a  slight  ridge  into  two  facets ;  the 
^ther  two  converge,  and  meet  at  a  flattened  angle.*  One  of  the 
free  surfaces — the  dorsal — is  rough  and  triangular ;  the  other — 
palmar,  also  triangular,  but  somewhat  smaller,  gives  origin  to  the 
unciform  process. 

If  the  bone  be  held  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  articular  surface 
with  two  facets  look  upwards,  and  the  uncifnriTi  jiroccss  back- 
wards (towards  the  holder),  the  concavity  of  the  uncii'orm  process 
will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 
.  Jrticnlations, — Wiih  five  bones;  by  the  two.  facets  on  its  base, 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones ;  by  the  two  lateral  arti- 
culating surfaces,  with  the  magnum  and  cuneiforme ;  and  by  the 
flattened  angle  of  its  apex,  with  the  semilunare. 

Atfdcfimrnfs. — To  ttro  muscles — the  adductor  minimi  digiti,  and 
flexor  brevis  minimi  diiiiti ;  and  to  the  annular  lijiameiit. 

JJevi'/opcment. — The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  each  developed  by 
a  single  centre. 

The  number  of  articulations  which  each  bone  of  the  carpus  pre- 
sents with  surrounding  bones,  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  which 
will  materially  facilitate  their  recollection;  the  number  for  the  first 
row  is  5531,  and  for  the  second  4475. 

Mktacarpus. — The  bones  of  thS  metacarpus  are  five  in  number. 
They  are  lont?  bones,  divisible  into  a  head,  shaft,  and  base. 

The  head  is  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  flattened  at  each  side, 
for  the  insertion  of  strong  ligaments :  the  shaft  is  prismoid,  and 
.marked  deeply  on  each  side,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interossei 
muscles;  and  the  base  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  and  rough,  for 

*  Whoi  the  unciiormo  does  not  articuliUa  with  the  •emilunftre,  thie  angle  if  abarp. 
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the  insertion  of  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  base  presents  three 
articular  surfaces,  one  at  each  side,  for  the  adjoining  metacarpal 
bones ;  and  one  at  the  extremity  for  the 
carpus. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is 
one-third  shorter  than  the  rest,  flattened 
and  broad  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  and  convex 
on  its  palmar  side;  the  articular  surface 
of  the  head  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  the 
other  metacarpal  bones ;  and  the  base  has 
a  single  concavo-convex  surface,  to  arti- 
culate with  the  similar  surface  of  the  tra- 
pezium. 

The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  different 
fingers  may  be  distinguished  by  certain  rt)| 
obvious  characters.  The  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  is  the 
largest  of  the  four,  and  presents  four  arti- 
cular surfaces.  That  of  the  middle  finger 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  rounded  pro- 
jecting process  upon  the  radial  side  of  its 
base,  and  two  small  circular  facets  upon 

its  ulnar  lateral  surface.  The  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
ring-finger  is  small  and  square,  and  has  two  small  circular  facets  to 
correspond  with  those  of  the  middle  metacarpal.  The  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger  has  only  one  lateral  articular  surface. 

Developement. — By  two  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the 
digital  extremity. 

Articulations. — The  first  with  the  trapezium  ;  second,  with  the 
trapezium,  trapezoides,  and  os  magnum,  and  with  the  middle  meta- 
carpal bone ;  third,  or  middle,  with  the  os  magnum,  and  adjoining 
metacarpal  bones ;  fourth,  with  the  os  magnum  and  unciforme,  and 
with  the  adjoining  metacarpal  bones ;  and  fifth,  with  the  unciforme, 
and  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  figures  resulting  from  the  nunfiber  of  articulations  which  each 
metacarpal  bone  possesses,  taken  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side, 
are  13121. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
three — the  flexor  ossis  metacar[)i,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  first 
dorsal  interosseous ;  of  the  index  finger,  five — the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  first  and  second  dorsal  interos- 
seous, and  first  })almar  interosseous ;  of  the  middle  finger,  four — 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  adductor  poUicis,  and  second 

•  The  hand  viewed  upon  its  anterior  or  palmar  aspect.  1 .  The  Bcaphoid  bone. 
2,  The  semilunarc.     3.  The  cuneiforme,     4.  The  pisiforme.    5.  The  trapcr.ium. 

6.  The  groove  in  the  trapezium  that  lodges  flie  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

7,  The  trapezoides.  8.  The  os  magnum.  9.  The  unciforme.  10,  10.  The  five  meta- 
carpal  bones.  11,  11.  The  first  row  of  phakng^es.  12,  12.  The  second  row.  13,  13. 
The  third  row,  or  ungual  phalange?.  14.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  15.  The 
second  and  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
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and  third  dorsal  interosseous ;  of  the  ring-finger,  three — the  third 
and  fourth  dorsal  interosseous,  and  second  palmar  ;  and  of  tli(^  little 
finger, /our — extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  adductor  miiiiini  digiti,  fourth 
dorsal  and  third  pahnar  interosseous. 

Pualahobs. — The  phalanges  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers ;  lliey 
are  named  from  their  arrangement  in  rows,  and  are  fourteen  in 
number, — ^three  to  each  finger,  and  two  to-  the  thumb.  In  confor- 
mation they  are  long  bones,  divisible  into  a  shaft,  and  two  extre> 
mities. 

The  shaft  is  compressed  from  before  backwards,  convex  on  its 
posterior  surface,  and  Hat  with  raised  edges  in  Iront.  The  meta- 
carpal extremity  of  the  first  row  is  a  simple  concave  articular  surface 
— of  the  other  two  rows  a  double  concavity,  separated  by  a  slight 
ridge.  The  digital  extremities  of  the  first  and  second  row  present 
a  pulley-like  surface,  concave  in  the  middle,  and  convex  on  each 
side.  The  ungual  extremity  of  the  last  phalanx  is  broad,  rough 
and  expanded  into  a  semilunar  crest. 

Dcvf'hpement. — By  two  centres;  one  for  the  sliaft,  and  one  for 
the  metacarpal  extremity. 

Articulations. — The  first  row,  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
second  row  of  phalanges  ;  the  second  row,  with  the  first  and  third ; 
and  the  third,  with  tne  second  row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  four  muscles — abductor  pollicis,  flexor  brevis  poUicis, 
adductor  pollicis,  and  extensor  phmi  intemodii ;  and  to  the  second 
-phdJanx,  turn — the  flexor  bjus^us  pollicis,  and  exten*Jor  secundi  in- 
temodii. To  the  first  -phalanx  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fingers,  one  dorsal  ;iiid  one  palmar  interosseous,  and  to  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  tlie  abductor  minimi  digiti,  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti,  and  one  pahnar  interosseous.  To  the  second  phalanges 
the  flexor  sublimis  and  extensor  communis  digitorum ;  and  to  the 
last  phalanges — ^the  flexor  profundus  and  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum. 

PELVIS  AND  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  the  two  ossa  innominata,  the  sacrum, 
and  the  coccyx ;  and  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  femur,  patella,  tibia 
and  fibula,  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges. 

Os  IwiroMiPfATUii. — The  os  innoininatum  is  an  irregular  flat  bone, 
consisting  in  Uie  young  subject  of  tluve  parts,  which  meet  at  the 
acetabulum.  Hence  it  is  usually  described  in  the  adult  as  divisible 
into  three  portions, — ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis.  The  Uiitm  is  the 
superior  broad  and  expanded  portion  which  forms  the  prominence 
of  the  hip,  and  articulates  with  the  sacrum.  The  ischium  is  the 
inferior  and  stroiw  part  of  the  bone  on  which  we  sit.  The  pubis  is 
that  portion  which  forms  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  and  gives  support 
to  the  external  organs  of  generation. 

The  ilium  may  be  described  as  divisible  into  an  internal  and  ex- 
ternal surface,  a  crest,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  border. 
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The  internal  surface  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  a 
prominent  line — the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  and  before  and  behind  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  bor- 
ders ;  it  is  concave  and  smooth 
for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its 
extent,  and  lodges  the  iliacus 
muscle.  The  posterior  third  is 
rough,  for  articulation  with  the 
sacrum,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  deep  groove; — an 
anterior  or  auricular  portion  y 
which  is  shaped  like  the  pinna, 
and  coated  by  cartilage  in  the 
fresh  bone ;  and  a  posterior 
portion,  which  is  very  rough, 
for  the  attachment  of  interos- 
seous ligaments. 

The  external  surface  is 
rough,  partly  convex,  and 
partly  concave;  it  is  bounded 
above  by  the  crest;  below,  by 
a  prominent  arch,  which  forms 
the  upper  segment  of  the  acetabulum;  and  before  and  behind 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders.  Crossing  this  surface  in  an 
arched  direction,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  crest  to  a  notch 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  border,  is  a  groove,  which 
lodges  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve — the  superior  curoed  line ;  and 
below  this,  at  a  short  distance,  a  rough  ridge, — the  inferior  curved 
line.  The  surface  included  between  the  superior  curved  line  and 
the  crest,  gives  origin  to  tlie  gluteus  medius  muscle ;  that  between 
the  curved  lines,  to  the  gluteus  minimus ;  and  the  rough  interval 
between  the  inferior  curved  line  and  the  arch  of  the  acetabulum,  to 
one  head  of  the  rectus.  The  posterior  sixth  of  this  surface  is  rough 
and  raised,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  arched  and  sigmoid  in  its  direction,  being 
bent  inwards  at  its  anterior  termination,  and  outwards  towards  the 
posterior.  It  is  broad  for  the  attachment  of  three  planes  of  muscles, 
which  are  connected  with  its  external  and  internal  borders  or  lips, 
and  with  the  intermediate  space. 

The  anterior  border  is  marked  by  two  projections, — the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process,  which  is  the  anterior  termination  of  the 

•  The  o9  innominatum  of  the  right  side.  1,  The  ilium  ;  its  external  surface.  2. 
The  ischium.  3.  The  os  pubis.  4.  The  crest  of  the  ilium.  5.  The  superior  curved 
Une.  6.  The  inferior  curved  line.  7.  The  surface  for  the  gluteus  maximus.  8.  The 
anterior  superior  spinous  process.  9.  The  anterior  inferior  spinous  process.  10.  The 
posterior  superior  spinous  process.  11.  The  posterior  inferior  spinous  process.  12. 
The  spine  of  the  ischium.  13.  The  great  sacro-ischiatic  notch.  14.  The  lesser  sacro- 
ischiatic  notch.  15.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  showing  its  three  facets.  16. 
The  ramus  of  the  ischium.  17.  The  body  of  the  os  pubis.  18.  The  ramus  of  the 
pubis. 
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crest,  and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process;  the  two  processes 
being  separated  by  a  notch  for  the  attachment  of  the  sartorius 
muscle.  This  border  terminates  inferiorly  in  the  lip  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. Hie  posterior  border  also  presents  two  projections, — the  poste^ 
riar  superior  and  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  pnoceM,-- separated 
by  a  notch.  Inferiorly  this  border  us  broad  and  arched,  ana  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  notch. 

The  ischium  is  divisible  into  a  thick  and  solid  portion — the  bodi/y 
and  into  a  thin  and  ascending  part — the  ramus;  it  may  be  consi- 
dered also,  for  convenience  of  description,  as  presenting  an  external 
and  internal  surface,  and  three  borders, — posterior,  inferior,  and 
superior. 

The  external  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles^  and 
broad  and  smooth  above,  wl^re  it  enters  into  the  foonation  of  til^ 

acetabulum.  Below  the  inferior  Hp  of  the  acetabulum  is.  a  notch, 
which  lodges  the  obturator  externus  mosele  in  its  passage  outwards 
to  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  internal  surface  is 
smooth,  and  somewhat  encroached  upon  at  its  posterior  border  by 
the  spine. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  iscliium  presents  towards  its  middle  a 
remarkable  projection, — the  spine.  Immediately  above  the  spine  is 
a  notch  of  large  size — ^thc  great  saendschiatic,  and  below  the  spine 
the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  notch;  the  form^  being  converted  into  a 
foramen  by  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  gives  passage  to  the 
P3nrifonnis  muscle,  and  to  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve,  pudic  vessels 
and  ner\-o,  and  ischiatic  vessels  and  nerves :  and  the  lesser  com- 
pleted by  the  great  sarro-ischiatic  ligament,  to  the  oblurntor  internus 
muscle,  and  to  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  Tiie  inferior 
border  is  thick  and  broad,  and  is  called  the  tuberosity.  The  surface 
of  the  tuberosity  is  divided  into  three  facets;  one  anterior,  which  is 
rough  for  the  origin  of  the  semi-membranosus;  and  two  posterior, 
which  are  smooth,  and  separated  by  a  shght  ridge  for  the  semi-ten- 
dinosus  and  biceps  muscle.  The  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  is 
bounded  by  a  sharp  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  The  superior  border  of  the 
ischium  is  thin,  and  forms  the  lower  circumlcrcnrc  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  The  ramus  of  the  ischium  is  continuous  with  the  ramus 
of  tlie  pubis,  and  is  slightly  everted. 

The  pubis  is  divided  into  a  horizontal  portion  or  body^  and  a  de- 
scending portion  or  ramus;  it  presents  for  examination  an  external 
and  internal  surface,  a  superior  and  inferior  border,  and  symphysis. 

The  external  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  and 
prominent  at  its  outer  extremity,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. The  internal  surface  is  suiooth.  The  superior  harder  is  marked 
by  a  rough  ridge — the  crest;  the  inner  termination  of  the  crest  is  the 
angle;  and  the  outer  end,  the  spine  or  tuberosity.  Running  out- 
wards from  the  spine  is  a  sharp  ridge,  the  pectineal  line — or  linea 
iho-pectinea,  which  marks  the  [yrim  of  the  true  pelvis.   In  front  of 
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the  pectineal  line  is  a  smooth  depression,  which  supports  the  femoral 
vein,  and  a  little  more  externally  an  elevated  prominence,  the  "pec- 
tineal eminence f  which  divides  the  surface  for  the  vein  from  another 
depression  which  overhangs  the  acetabulum,  and  lodges  tlie  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles.  The  inferior  border  is  broad  and  deeply- 
grooved,  for  the.  passage  of  the\ obturator  vessels  and  nerve;  and 
sharp  upon  the  side  of  the  ramus,  to  form  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  obturator  foramen.  The  symphysis  is  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  bone ;  it  is  oval  and  rough,  for  the  attaclimont  of  a  liga- 
mentous structure  analogous  to  the  intervertebral  substance.  The 
ramus  of  the  pubis  descends,  and  is  continuous  with  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium.  Its  inner  border  is  considerably  everted,  to  afibrd  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  crus  penis. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  deep  cup-shaped  cavity,  situated  at  the  point 
of  union  between  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis ;  a  little  less  than 
two-fifths  being  formed  by  the  ilium,  a  Httle  more  than  two-fifths 
by  the  ischium,  and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubis.  It  is  bounded 
by  a  deep  rim  or  lip,  which  is  broad  and  strong  above,  where  most 
resistance  is  required,  and  marked  in  front  by  a  deep  notch,  which 
transmits  the  nutrient  vessels  into  the  joint.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  communicating  with  the  notch,  is  a  deep  and  circular  pit, 
which  lodges  a  mass  of  fat,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  broad  ex- 
tremity of  the  ligamentum  teres. 

l^he  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen  is  a  large  oval  interval  botwcon  the 
ischium  and  pubis,  bounded  by  a  narrow  rougli  margin,  to  whirh  a 
ligamentous  membrane  is  attached.  The  upper  jiart  of  the  foramen 
is  increased  in  depth  by  the  groove  in  the  under  surface  of  ilie  os 
pubis,  which  lodges  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

Developcment — By  eightcanixes, ;  three  princij)al — one  for  the  ilium, 
one  for  the  ischium,  and  one  for  the  pubis ;  and  five  secondary — one 
for  the  crest  of  the  ihum,  and  one  for  its  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process,  one  for  the  centre  of  the  acelabulnni,  one  for  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and  one  (not  constant)  for  the  an^ie  of  the  jmbis. 

Articulations. — With  three  bones;  sacrum,  opposite  innominatum, 
and  femur. 

Attachment  of  Muscles  and  Ligaments. — To  th  irty-five  muscles  ;  to 
the  ilium,  thirteen ;  by  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest,  to  the  t)hlicpius  ex- 
temus  for  two  thirds,  and  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  for  one-third  its 
length,  and  to  .the  tensor  vaginaj  femoris  by  its  anterior  lourth  ;  by 
the  middle  of  the  crest,  to  the  internal  oblique  for  thrce-lourths  ils 
length,  by  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  erector  spinas ;  by  the  inter- 
nal lip,  to  the  transversalis  for  three-fourths,  and  to  the  quadratns 
lumborum  by  the  posterior  part  of  its  middle  third.  By  the  external 
surface,  to  the  gluteus  medius,  minimus  and  maximus,  and  to  one 
head  of  the  rectus;  by  the  internal  surface,  to  the  iliacus;  and  by 
the  anterior  border,  to  the  sartorius,  and  the  other  head  of  the  rectus. 
To  the  ischium  sixteen ;  by  its  external  surface,  the  adductor  niagnus 
and  obturator  externus';  by  the  internal  siulace,  the  obturator  internus 
and  levator  ani ;  by  the  spine,  the  gemellus  superior,  levator  ani, 
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corcy^ens,  and  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  lic^ament ;  by  the  tuberosity,  the 
biceps,  seini-tendinosus,  semi-membraiiosus,  cjemellus  inferior,  quad- 
ratus  femoris,  erector  penis,  transversus  perinei,  and  great  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament ;  and  by  the  ramus,  the  gracilis,  accelerator  urinas, 
and  compressor  urethras.  To  the  ^viovs  fifteen ;  by  its  upper  border, 
the  obliquus  exteibw,  obliquus  intemus,  transversalis*  rectus,  pyra- 
midalis,  pectineus,  and  psoas  parvus ;  by  its  external  surface,  the 
adductor  lorigus,  adductor  brevis  and  gracilis ;  by  its  internal  surface, 
the  levator  ani,  compressor  urethrae,  and  obturator  intcrnus;  aud 
by  the  ramus,  the  adductor  magnus,  and  accelerator  urinse. 

PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  considered  as  a  "whole  isxiivisible  into  nfdlse  and  true 
pelvis;  the  former  is  the  expanded  portion, bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  ossa  ilii,  and  separated  from  the  true  pelvis  by  the  linen  ilio- 
pectinea.  .  The  true  pelvis  is  all  that  portion  which  is  situated  be- 
neath the  linea  iUo-pectinea.  This  line  forms  the  margin  or  brim  of 
the  true  pelvis,  while  the  included  area  is  called  the  ijifet.  The  form 
of  the  inlet  is  heart-shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  front  at  the  symphysis 
pubis,  expanded  on  each  side,  and  encroached  upon^bduoa  by  a 
projection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum*  which  is  named  the  pro- 
montory. The  cavity  is  somewhat  encroached  upon  at  each  side 
by  a  smooth  quadrangular  plane  of  bone,  correspondii^  with  the 
internal  surface  of  the  acetabulum,  and  leading  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  In  front  are  two  fossre  around  the  obturator  foramina,  for 
lodjzin^  the  obturator  internus  muscle,  at  each  side.  The  inferior 
termination  of  the  pelvis  is  very  irregular,  and  is  termed  the  outlet 
It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis,  which  constitute  the  arch  of  the  pubis ;  on  each  side  by 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  by  two  irregular  fissures  formed 
by  the  griMter  and  lesser sacro-ischi at ic  notches;  and  behind  by  the 
inferior  borders  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the  coccyx. 

The  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely  with  reijard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
so  that  a  line  drawn  throurrh  the  central  axis  of  the  inlet,  would  touc;h 
by  one  extremity  the  lower  ])art  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the  otlier 
wa)uld  ])ass  through  the  umbilicus.  The  axis  of  the  inlet  is  therefore 
directed  downwardt  and  bachcards,  while  that  of  the  imtlet  points 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  through  the  centre  of  the  outlet.  The 
axis  of  the  cavity  represents  a  curve,  the  extremities  of  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  central  points  of  the  inlet  and  outlet.  A  know^- 
ledge  of  the  direction  of  these  axes  is  most  important  to  the  surgeon, 
as  indicatiiii;  the  line  in  which  instruments  should  bo  used  in  oj^era- 
tions  upon  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  direction  of  force  in  the 
removal  of  calculi  from  the  bladder ;  and  to  the  accoucheur,  as  ex- 
plaining the  course  of  the  fc^tus  during  parturition. 

There  are  certain  striking  di^rences  between  the  male  and 
female  pelvis.  In  the  male  the  bpnes  are  thicker,  stronger,  and 
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more  solid,  and  the  cavity  deeper  and  narrower.  In  the  female' the 
bones  are  lighter  and  more  dehcate,  the  iliac  fossae  are  large  and 
the  ilia  projecting;  the  inlet,  and  the  outlet,  and  the  cavity  are 
large,  and  the  acetabula  farther  removed  from  each  other;  the 
cavity  is  shallow,  the  tuberosities  widely  separated — the  obturator 
foramina  triangular,  and  the  arch  of  the  pubis  w'ide.  The  precise 
diameter  of  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  the  depth  of  the  cavity,  are 
very  important  considerations  to  the  accoucheur. 

The  diameters*  of  the  inlet  or  brim  arc  three; — 1,  Antero-pos- 
terior,  sacro-pubic  or  conjugate ;  2,  transverse ;  and  3,  oblique. 
The  anlero-posterior  extends  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  middle 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  measures  four  inches  and  a 
half.  The  transverse  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  brim  on  one 
side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite,  and  measures  five  inches  and 
a  quarter.  The  oblique  extends  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  on 
one  side,  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  corresponding  with  the  aceta- 
bulum on  the  opposite,  and  measures  five  inches  and  one-eighth. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  are  two,  antero-posterior,  and  trans- 
verse. The  antero-posteriur  diameter  extends  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  the  apex  of  the  coccyx ;  and  the  trans- 
verse from  the  first  part  of  one  tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the 
opposite  side ;  they  both  measure  four  inches.  The  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  measures  in  depth  four  inches  and  a  half,  posteriorly ;  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  middle ;  and  one  and  a  half  at  the  sym- 
physis pubis. 

Femur. — The  femur  is  a  long  bone,  divisible,  like  other  bones  of 
the  same  class,  into  a  shaft,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  extremity. 

At  the  superior  extremity  is  a  rounded  heady  directed  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  marked  just  below  its  centre  by  an  oval  depression  for 
the  ligamentum  teres.  The  head  is  supported  by  a  neck,  which 
varies  in  length  and  obliquity  at  various  periods  of  life,  being  long 
and  oblique  in  the  adult — short  and  almost  horizontal  in  the  aged. 
Externally  to  the  neck  is  a  large  process, — the  trochanter  majors 
which  presents  upon  its  anterior  surface  an  oval  facet,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle ;  and  above, 
a  double  facet,  for  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  medius.  On  its  poste- 
rior side  is  a  vertical  ridge — the  linea  quadratic  for  the  attachment 
of  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  tro- 
chanter major  is  a  deep  pit,  trochanteric  or  digital  fossa,  in  which 
are  inserted  the  tendons  of  the  pyriformis,  gemellus  superior  and 
inferior,  and  obturator  extern  us  and  internus  muscles.  Passing 
downwards  from  the  trochanter  major  in  front  of  the  bone  is  an 
oblique  ridge,  which  forms  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  neck, — the 
anterior  intertrochanteric  line ;  and  behind,  another  oblique  ridge, 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  which  terminates  in  a  rounded 

■  These  diamrtere  arc  quoted  from  an  excellent  "  Manual  of  Practical  Midwifery," 
by  Dr.  James  Rcid. 
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tubercle  upon  the  posterior  and  inner  side  of  the  bone,  the  trochanter 
minor. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  convex  and  rounded  in  front,  and  covered 
with  muscles ;  and  somewhat  concave  and  raised  into  a  rough  and 
prominent  ridge  behind,  the  linea  aspera.  The  linea  aspera  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  divides  into  three  branches.  The 
anterior  branch  is  continued  forwards  in  front  of  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter, and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line ; 
the  middle  is  continued  directly  upwards  into  the  linea  quadrati ; 

and  the  posterior,  broad  and  strongly  marked, 
Fig.  34*        ascends  to  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major. 

Towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  tlie  linea 
aspera  divides  into  two  ridges,  which  descend  to 
the  two  condyles,  and  enclose  a  triangular  space 
upon  which  rests  the  popliteal  artery.  The  in- 
ternal condyloid  ridge  is  less  marked  than  the 
external,  and  presents  a  broad  and  shallow 
groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  artery. 
The  nutritious  foramen  is  situated  in  or  near  the 
hnea  aspera,  at  about  one-third  from  its  upper 
extremity,  and  is  directed  obUquely  from  below  . 
upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  is  broad  and 
porous,  and  divided  by  a  smooth  depression  in 
front,  and  by  a  considerable  notch  behind,  into 
two  condyles. 

The  external  condyle  is  the  broadest  and  most 
projecting,  and  the  internal  the  narrowest  and 
longest ;  the  difierence  in  length  depending  upon 
the  obliquity  of  the  femur,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  two  bones  at  their  upper  extre- 
mities by  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis.  The  external 
condyle  is  marked  upon  its  outer  side  by  a  promi- 
nent tuberosity,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
external  lateral  ligaments;  and  immediately 
bcnealh  this  is  the  ;^roove  which  lodixcs  the  ten- 
dinous  origin  of  the  popliteus.  By  the  internal 
surface  it  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint ;  and  by  its  upper  and  posterior  part,  to  the  external  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  to  the  plantaris.  The  internal  condyle 
projects  upon  its  inner  side  into  a  tuberosity,  to  w  hich  is  attached  the 
internal  lateral  ligament;  above  this  tuberosity,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
internal  condyloid  ridge,  is  a  tubercle,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon 

•The  right  femur,  seen  upon  the  anterior  aspect  1.  The  shafl.  2.  The  head.  3. 
The  neck.  4.  The  great  trochanter.  5.  The  anterior  intertrochanteric  line.  6.  The 
lesser  trochanter.  7.  The  external  condyle.  8.  The  internal  condyle.  9.  The  tube- 
rosity for  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament'^.  10.  The  groove  for  the 
tendon  of  origin  of  the  popliteus  muscle.  11.  The  tuberosity  for  the  attachment  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament. 
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of  the  adductor  magnus ;  and  beneath  the  tubercle,  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  condyle,  a  depression,  from  which  the  internal  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius  arises.  The  outer  side  of  the  internal  condyle 
is  rough  and  concave,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament. 

DevelopemenL — By  five  centres;  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  each 
extremity,  and  one  for  each  trochanter. 

Articulations. — With  three  bones ;  with  the  os  in-       fig.  35* 
nominatum,  tibia,  and  patella.    ^  •    •  - 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  iwenly-ihree ;  by  the 
greater  trochanter,  to  the  gluteus  medius  and  mini- 
mus, pyriformis,  gemellus  superior,  obturator  in-  ^If  Ifs) 
temus,  gemellus  inferior,  obturator  externus,  and 
quadratus  femoris ;  by  the  lesser  trochanter,  to  the 
common  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  By  the 
linea  aspera,  its  outer  lip,  to  the  vastus  externus, 
gluteus  maximus,  and  short  head  of  the  biceps;  by 
its  inner  lip,  to  the  vastus  intcrnus,  pectineus,  ad- 
ductor brevis,  and  adductor  longus;  by  its  middle 
to  the  adductor  magnus ;  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bone,  to  tlie  crurjEus  and  subcrura^us;  by  its 
condyles,  to  the  gastrocnemius,  plantaris  and 
popliteus. 

Patella. — The  patella  is  a  sesamoid  bone,  de- 
veloped in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle,  and  usually  described  as  a  bone  of  the 
lower  extremity.  It  is  heart-shaped  in  figure,  the 
broad  side  being  directed  upwards  and  the  apex 
downwards,  the  external  surface  convex,  and  the 
internal  di\ided  bv  a  x\A^e  into  two  smooth  surfaces, 
to  articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The 
external  articular  surface  corresponding  with  the 
external  condyle  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  serves 
to  indicate  the  leg  to  which  the  bone  belongs.  .  » 

Articulations. — With  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur. 

Atlachment  of  Muscles. — To  four ;  the  rectus,  crura;us,  vastus 
internus,  and  vastus  externus,  and  to  the  ligamentum  patella;. 

Tibia. — The  tibia  is  the  large  bone  of  the  4eg  ;  it  is  prismoid  in 
form,  and  divisible  into  a  shaft,  an  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

The  tipper  extremity^  or  head,  is  large,  and  expanded  on  each 
side  into  tw^o  tuberosities.  Upon  the  upper  surface  the  tuberosi- 
ties are  smooth,  to  articulate  w^ith  the  condyles  of  the  femur ;  the 
internal  articular  surface  being  oval  and  oblong,  to  correspond 
with  the  internal  condyle ;  and  the  external  broad  and  nearly  cir- 

•  A  diagram  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  right  femur,  showing  the  lines  of  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  inner  lip  are, — f,  the  pectineus; 
a  6,  tlie  adductor  brevis ;  and  a  I,  the  adductor  longus.  The  middle  portion  is  occupied 
for  it»  whole  extent  by  a  m,  the  adductor  magnus  ;  and  is  continuous  superiorly  with 
q  f,  the  Hnea  quadrati,  into  which  the  quadratus  femoris  is  inserted.  The  outer  lip  u 
occupied  by  g  m,  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  and  6,  the  short  head  of  the  biceps. 
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cular.    Between  the  two  articular  surfaces  is  a  spinous  process ; 
and  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process  a  rough  depression, 
giving  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
Fig.  36.»      crucial  Hgamcnts.    Between  the  two  tuberosities  on 
4,  •     the  front  aspect  of  the  bone  is  a  prominent  eleva- 
tion,— the  tubercle^ — for  the  insertion  of  the  ligamen- 
2  turn  patellar,  and  immediately  above  the  tubercle,  a 
smooth  surface  corresponding  with  a  bursa.  Upon 
tlie  outer  side  of  the  external  tuberosity  is  an  articu- 
lar surface,  for  the  head  of  the  fibula  ;  and  upon  the 
posterior  part  of  the  internal  tuberosity  a  depression, 
ibr  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membra- 
nosus  muscle. 

'  The  shaft  of  the  tibia  presents  three  surfaces; 
internal,  which  is  subcutaneous  and  superficial ; 
y  H  ' external,  which  is  concave  and  marked  by  a  sharp 
ridge,  for  tlie  insertion  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ; 
and  posterior,  grooved,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 
Near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  posterior  surface, 
is  an  obli(|ue  ridge, — the  popliteal  line,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  fascia  of  the  popliteus  muscle  ;  and  im-. 
mediately  below  the  oblique  line,  the  nutritious  canal, 
which  is  directed  downwards. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone  is  somewhat 
quadrilateral,  and  prolonged  on  its  inner  side  into  a- 
large  process,  the  internal  malleolus.  Behind  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  is  a  broad  and  shallow  groove,  for 
lodging  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digito- 
rum ;  and  farther  outwards  another  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis.  Upon  the  outer  side  the  surface  is  concave 
and  triangular, — rough  above,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 
ligament ;  and  smooth  below,  to  articulate  with  tlie  fibula.  Upon 
the  extremity  of  the  bone  is  a  triangular  smooth  surface,  for  articu- 
lating with  the  astragalus. 

Developement. — By  three  centres  ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity. 

Articulations. — With  three  bones ;  femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  ten ;  by  the  internal  tuberosity,  to 
the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semitendinosus,  and  semimembranosus;  by  the 
external  tuberosity,  to  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum ;  by  the  tubercle,  to  the  ligamentum  patellae ;  by  the  external 
surface  of  the  shaft,  to  the  tibialis  anticus ;  and  by  the  posterior 
surface,  to  the  pophteus,  soleus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  tibialis 
posticus. 


♦  The  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  leg,  articulated  and  seen  from  the  front.  1 .  The 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  2.  The  inner  tuberosity.  3.  The  outer  tuberosity.  4.  The  spinous 
process.  5.  The  tubercle.  6.  The  internal  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  shaft.  7.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  tibia.  8.  The  internal  malleolus.  9.  The  shaft  of  the  fibula.  10. 
Its  upper  extremity.    11.  Its  lower  extremity,  the  external  malleolus. 
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Fibula. — The  fibula  is  a  long  and  slender  prismoid  bone,  divisible 
into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  superior  extremity  or  head  is  thick  and  large,  and  depressed 
upon  the  upper  part  by  a  concave  surface,  which  articulates  with 
the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Externally  to  this  surface  is 
a  thick  and  rough  prominence,  for  the  attachment  of  the  external 
lateral  hgaments  of  the  knee-joint,  terminated  bciiind  by  a  styloid 
•    process,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  lower  extremity  is  flattened  from  without  inwards,  and  pro- 
longed downwards  beyond  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  form- 
mg  the  external  malleolus.  Its  external  side  presents  a  rough  and 
'  triangular  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous.  Upon  the  internal  surface 
is  a  smooth  triangular  facet,  to  articulate  with  the  astragalus ; 
and  a  rough  depression,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 
■  ligament  The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  sharp  ;  and  the  'posterior, 
broad  and  grooved,  for  the  tendons  of  the  peronci  muscles. 

To  place  the  bone  in  its  proper  position,  and  ascertain  to  which 
leg  it  belongs,  let  the  inferior  or  flattened  extremity  be  directed 
downwards,  and  the  narrow  border  of  the  malleolus  forwards  ;  the 
triangular  subcutaneous  surface  will  then  point  to  the  side  corre- 
sponding with  the  limb  of  which  the  bone  forms  a  part. 

The  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  prismoid,  and  presents  three  surfaces ; 
external,  intenial,  and  posterior ;  and  three  borders.  The  external 
surface  is  the  broadest  of  the  three  ;  it  commences  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  bone  above,  and  curves  around  it  so  as  to  terminate 
upon  its  posterior  side  below.  The  surface  is  completely  occupied 
by  the  two  peronei  muscles.  The  internal  surface  commences  on 
the  side  of  the  superior  articular  surface,  and  terminates  below,  by 
"narrowung  to  a  ridge,  which  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  border 
of  the  malleolus.  It  is  marked  along  its  middle  by  the  interosseous 
ridge,  w^hich  is  lost  above  and  below  in  the  inner  border  of  the  bone. 

The  posteiior  surface  is  twisted  like  the  external,  it  commences 
above  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  bone,  and  terminates  below  on  its 
^internal  side ;  at  about  its  middle  is  the  nutritious  for  amen  y  which  is 
directed  downwards. 

The  internal  border  commences  superiorly  in  common  with  the 
interosseous  ridge,  and  bifurcates  inl'criorly  into  two  lines,  which 
bound  the  triangular  subcutaneous  space  of  the  external  malleolus. 
The  external  border  begins  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  upon  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  winds  around  the  bone,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  corresponding  surface.  The  posterior  border  is  sharji  and 
prominent,  and  is  lost  inferiorly  in  the  interosseous  ridge. 

Developement — By  three  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity. 

Articulations. — With  the  tibia  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine;  by  the  head,  to  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  and  soleus ;  by  the  shaft, — its  external  surface, — to  the 
peroneous  longus  and  brevis;  internal  surface,  to  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  extensor  proprius  poUicis,  peroneus  tertius,  and  tibialis 
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posticus ;  by  the  posterior  surface,  to  the  popliteus  and  flexor  longus 
pollicis. 

Tarsus. — The  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  seven  in  number ;  viz.  the 
astragalus,  os  calcis.  scaphoid,  internal,  middle,  and  external 
cuneiform  and  cuboid.  ' 

The  Astragalus  may  be  recognised  by  a  rounded  head,  a  broad 
articular  facet  upon  its  convex  surface,  and  two  articular  facets, 
separated  by  a  deep  groove,  uj)on  its  concave  surface.  ♦  jgft 
Tlie  bone  is  divisible  into  a  superior  and  inferior  surface,  an  ex- 
ternal and  internal  border,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  extremity. 
The  superior  surface  is  convex,  and  presents  a  large  quadrilateral 
and  smooth  farct,  somewhat  broader  in  front  than  behind,  to  articu- 
late with  the  tibia.  The  inferior  surface  is  concave,  and  divided 
by  a  deep  and  rough  groove,  which  lodges  a  strong  interosseous 
ligament,  into  two  facets — the  posterior  large  and  quadrangular, 
and  the  anterior  smaller  and  elliptic, — wliich  articulate  with  the  os 
calcis.    The  internal  border  is  flat  and  irregular,  and  marked  by  a 

pyriform  articular  surface,  for  th«  inner  mal- 
Fig.  37.«        leolus.    The  ex<(?r7? a/ presents  a  large  triangular 
»  articular  facet,  for  the  external  malleolus,  and  is 

rough  and  concave  in  front.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity presents  a  rounded  head,  surrounded  by 
a  constriction  somewhat  resembling  a  neck  ;  and 
the  posterior  extremity  is  narrow,  and  marked  by 
a  deep  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis.  .  ^ 

Hold  the  astragalus  with  the  broad  a^ticula^ 
surface  upwards,  and  the  rounded  head  for- 
wards; the  triangular  lateral  articular  surface 
will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Mrticulations.— With  four  bones;  tibia,  fibula, 
calcis,  and  scaphoid. 

The  Os  Calcis  may  be  known  by  its  large  size 
and  oblong  figure,  by  the  large  and  irregular 
portion  which  forms  the  heel,  and  by  two  articu- 
lar surfaces,  separated  by  a  deep  groove  upon 
its  upper  side. 

The  OS  calcis  is  divisible  into  four  surfaces, 
— superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal ;  and 
two  extremities, — anterior  and  posterior.  The  superior  surface  is 
convex  behind  and  irregularly  concave  in  front,  where  it  presents 
two  and  sometimes  three  articular  facets,  divided  by  a  broad  and 
shallow  groove,  for  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  inferior  surface 

•  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  Icfl  foot  1.  The  astragalus;  its  superior  quadrilateral 
and  articular  surface.  .  2.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  astrag^ilus,  which  articulates 
with  (4)  the  scaphoid  bone.  3.  The  os  calcis.  4.  The  scaphoid  bone.  5.  The  in- 
ternal  cuneiform  bone.  6.  The  middle  cuneiform  bone.  7.  The  external  cuneiform 
bone.  8.  The  cuboid  bone.  9.  The  metatarsal  bones  of  the  first  and  second  toes.  10. 
The  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  11.  The  second  phalanx  of  the  groat  too.  12.  The 
first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe.    13.  Its  second  phalanx.    14.  lis  third  phalanx. 
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is  convex  and  rough,  and  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  two  inferior 
tulxirosilies,  of  wliich  the  internal  is  broad  and  large,  and  the 
external  smaller  and  prominent.  The  external  surface  is  convex 
and  subcutaneous,  and  marked  towards  its  anterior  third  by 
two  grooves,  often  separated  by  a  tubercle,  for  the  tendons  of 
the  peroneus  longus  and  brcvis.  The  internal  surface  is  concave 
*  and  grooved,  for  the  tendons  and  vessels  which  pass  into  the  sole  of 
Vthe  foot.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  surface  is  a  projecting 
process,  which  supports  the  anterior  articulating  surl'ace  for  the  as- 
tragalus, and  serves  as  a  pulley  to  the  tendon  of  llic  flexor  longus 
digitorum.  Upon  the  anterior  extremity  is  a  flat  articular  surface, 
surmounted  by  a  rough  projection,  which  affords  one  of  the  guides 
to  the  surgeon  in  the  performance  of  C'liopart's  operation.  The 
posterior  extremity  is  prominent  and  convex,  and  constitutes  the 
posterior  tuberosity ;  it  is  smooth  for  the  up[)er  half  of  its  extent, 
where  it  corresponds  with  a  bursa ;  and  rough  below,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendo  Achillis ;  the  lower  part  of  this  surface  is  bounded 
by  the  two  inferior  tuberosities.  .  . 

Articulations. — With  two  bones  ;  the  astragalus  and  cuboid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nijie  ;  by  the  posterior  tuberosity,  to 
the  tendo  Achillis  and  plantaris ;  by  the  inferior  tuberosities  and 
under  surface,  to  the  abductor  pollicis,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  flexor  accessorius,  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and 
to  tlie  plantar  fascia ;  and  by  the  external  surface,  to  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum. 

The  Scaphoid  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its  boat-like  figure, 
concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  with  three  facets  uix)n  the  other. 
It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  a  supe- 
rior and  inferior  border,  and  two  extremities — one  broad,  the  other 
pointed  and  tliick.  The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into 
three  facets,  to  articulate  with  the  three  cuneiform  bones  ;  and  the 
posterior  concave,  to  articulate  with  the  roimded  head  of  the  astra- 
galus. The  superior  boi'der  is  convex  and  rough,  and  the  inferior 
somewhat  concave  and  irregular.  The  external  extremity  is  broad 
and  rough,  and  the  internal  pointed  and  projecting,  so  as  to  form  a 
tuberosity. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  convex  surface  with  three  facets 
look  forwards,  and  the  convex  border  upwards,  the  broad  extremity 
will  point  to  the  side  corresponding  with  the  foot  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations. — ^With  four  bones ;  astragalus  and  three  cuneiform 
bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  Internal  Cuneiform  may  be  known  by  its  irregular  wedge- 
shape,  and  by  being  larger  than  the  two  other  bones  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  presents  for  examination  a  convex  and  a  concave 
surface,  a  long  and  a  short  articular  border,  and  a  small  and  a 
large  extremity. 

Place  tlie  bone  so  that  the  small  extremity  may  look  upwards  and 
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tlie  long  articular  border  forwards,  tlie  concave  surface  will  point  to 
the  side  corresponding  with  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  convex  surface  is  internal  and  free,  and  assists  in  forming 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  and  the  concave  is  external,  and  in 
apposition'with  the  middle  cuneiform  and  second  metatarsal  bone ; 
the  long  border  articulates  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  and  the  skorl  border  vfiih  the  scaphoid  bone.  The  small  extre- 
mity is  shar]i,andthe  larger  extremity  rounded  into  a  broad  tuberosity. 

Jlrticulations. — Witli  four  bones  ;  a  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform, 
and  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  posticus. 

The  Middle  Cuneiform  is  the  smallest  of  the  three ;  it  is  wedge- 
shaped,  the  bfoad  extremity  being  placed  upwards,  and  the  sharp 
I  end  downwards  in  the  foot.  It  presents  for  examination  four  arti- 
cular surfaces  and  two  extremities.  HhQ'anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
fdz&BS  have  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  One  of  the  lateral  surfaces 
has  a  long  articular  facet,  extending  its  whole  length,  for  the  inter- 
nal cuneiform ;  the  other  has  only  a  partial  articular  facet  for  the 
external  cuneiform  bone. 

If  tlie  bone  be  held  so  tlaat  the  square  extremity  look  upwai'ds,  the 
broadest  side  of  the  square  being  towards  the  holder,  the  small  and 
partial  articular  surface  will  .point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations. — ^With  four  bones ;  scaphoid,  internal  and  external 

cuneiform,  and  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Aitachmenl  of  Muscles. — To  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  External  Cuneiform  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two 
preceding,  and  placed,  like  the  middle,  with  the  broad  end  upwards 
and  the  sharp  extremity  dowaiwards.  It  presents  for  examination 
five  sur&ces,  and  a  superior  and  an  inferior  extremity.  The  upper 
extremity  is  flat,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  bevelled  postenorly 
at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  into  a  sharp  edge. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  square  extremity  look  upwards 
and  the  sharp  border  backwards,  the  bevelled  surface  will  point  to 
the  side  corresponding  with  the  foot  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

ArticuJaLions. — With  six  bones;  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  cu- 
boid, and  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — ^To  its  inferior  extremity,  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis. 

The  Cuboid  Boite  is  irregularly  cuboid  in  form,  and  marked 
upon  its  under  surface  by  a  deep  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  longus  muscle.    It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces, 

three  articular  and  three  non-articular.-  The  non-articular  surfaces 
are  the  superior,  which  is  slightly  convex,  and  assists  in  forming 
the  df)rsum  of  the  foot ;  the  inferior,  marked  by  a  jirominent  ridge 
and  a  deep  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  ;  and  an 
extemalf  the  smallest  of  the  whole,  and  deeply  notched  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  peroneal  groove.  The  articular  surfaces  are  the 
posterior,  which  is  of  large  size,  and  concavo-convex,  to  articulate 
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with  the  OS  calcis ;  anterior,  o{  smaller  size,  divided  by  a  ridge 
into  two  facets,  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones ;  and 
internal,  a  small  oval  articular  facet,  upon  a  large  and  quadran- 
gular surface,  for  the  external  cuneiform  bone. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  plantar  surface,  with  the  peroneal 
groove,  look  downwards,  and  the  largest  articular  surface  back- 
wards, tlie  small  non-articular  surface,  marked  by  the  deep  notch, 
will  point  to  the  side  corresponding  with  the  foot  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones ;  os  calcis,  external  cuneiform, 
and  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  three;  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
adductor  pollicis.  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Upon  a  consideration  of  the  tarsus  it  will  be  observed,  that  each 
bone  articulates  with  four  adjoining  bones,  with  the  exception  of 
the  OS  calcis,  which  articulates  with  two,  and  the  external  cunei- 
form witli  six. 

DevelopemenL — By  a  single  centre  for  each  bone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  OS  calcis,  which  has  two  centres  of  ossification ;  the 
second  centre  makes  its  appearance  at  about  the  ninth  year,  and  is 
not  united  with  the  preceding  until  the  fifteenth. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones,  five  in  number, 
are  long  bones,  and  divisible  therefore  into  a 
shaft  and  tw-o  extremities.  The  shaft  is  pris- 
moid,  and  compressed  from  side  to  side;  the 
posterior  extremity,  or  base,  is  square-shaped, 
to  articulate  with  the  tarsal  bones  and  w^ith 
each  other;  and  the  anterior  extremity  pre- 
sents a  rounded  head,  circumscribed  by  a 
neck,  to  articulate  with  the  first  row  of  pha- 
langes. 

Peculiar  Metatarsal  Bones. — The  first  is 
shorter  and  larger  than  the  rest,  forming  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot;  its  posterior  extre- 
mity presents  only  one  articular  surface  on 
the  side,  and  an  oval  rough  surface  upon  a 
prominent  process  beneath,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus.  The  an- 
terior extremity  has,  upon  its  plantar  surface, 
two  grooved  facets,  for  sesamoid  bones. 

The  second  is  the  longest  and  largest  of  the 
remaining  metatarsal  bones;  it  presents  at  its 
base  three  articular  facets,  for  the  three  cunei- 

•  The  sole  of  the  left  loot.  1.  The  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  2.  The  outer 
tuberosity.  3.  Tlie  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  4.  The 
rounded  head  of  the  astragalus.  5.  The  scaphoid  bone,  6.  Its  tuberosity.  7.  The 
internal  cuneiform  bone ;  its  broad  extremity.  8.  The  middle  cuneiform  bone.  9. 
The  external  cuneiform  bone.  10,  11.  The  cuboid  bone,  II.  Refers  to  the  groove  for 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus.  12,  12.  The  metatarsal  bones.  13,  13.  The  first 
phalanges.  14,  14.  The  second  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  15,  15.  The  third, 
or  ungual  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  to«^s.    16.  The  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
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form  bones ;  a  large  oval  facet,  but  often  no  articular  surface,  on 
its  inner  side,  to  articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  and  two  externally  for  the  metatarsal  bone. 

The  third  may  be  known  by  two  facets  upon  the  outer  side  of  its 
base,  corresponding  with  the  second,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  smaller  size. 

The  fourth  may  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  and  by 
having  a  single  articular  surface  on  each  side  of  the  base. 

The  fifth  is  recognised  by  its  broad  base,  and  by  the  absence  of 
articular  surface  upon  its  outer  side. 

Developement. — Each  bone  by  two  centres ;  one  for  the  body  and 
one  for  tne  digital  extremity  in  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones ;  and 
one  for  the  body,  the  other  for  the  base  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe. 

Articulations. — With  the  tarsal  bones  by  one  extremity,  and  with 
the  first  row  of  phalanges  by  the  other.  The  number  of  tarsal 
bones  with  which  each  metatarsal  articulates  from  within  outwards, 
is  the  same  as  between  the  metacarpus  and  carpus, — one  for  the 
first,  three  for  the  second,  one  for  the  third,  two  for  the  fourth,  and 
one  for  the  fifth  ;  forming  the  cipher  13121.  .. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  fourteen;  to  the  first,  the  pcroneus 
longus  and  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle ;  to  the  second,  two  dor- 
sal interossci  and  transversus  pedis ;  to  the  third,  two  dorsal  and 
one  plantar  interosseous,  adductor  pollicis  and  transversus  pedis ;  to 
the  fourth,  two  dorsal  and  one  plantar  interosseous  and  adductor 
pollicis;  to  the  fifth,  one  dorsal  and  one  plantar  interosseous,  pero- 
neus  brevis,  peroneus  tertius,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti,  and  transversus  pedis. 

Phalanges. — There  are  two  phalanges  in  the  great  toe,  and  three 
in  the  other  toes,  as  in  the  hand.  They  are  long  bones,  divisible 
into  a  central  portion  and  extremities. 

The  phalanges  of  the  first  row  are  convex  above,  concave  upon 
the  under  surface,  and  compressed  from  side  to  side.  The  posterior 
extremity  has  a  single  concave  articular  surface,  for  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone;  and  the  anterior  extremity,  a  pulley-like  surface, 
for  the  second  phalanx. 

The  second  'phalanges  are  short  and  diminutive,  but  somewhat 
broader  than  the  first  row. 

The  thirdt  or  ungual  -phalanges,  inclu^ling  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  are  flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  spread  out 
laterally  at  the  base,  to  articulate  with  the  second  row,  and,  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  to  support  the  nail  and  the  rounded  extremity  of 
the  toe. 

Developement. — By  two  centres ;  one  for  tlie  body  and  one  for  the 
metacarpal  extremity. 

Articulations. — The  first  row  with  the  metatarsal  bones  and  second 
phalanges ;  the  second,  of  the  great  toe  w  ith  the  first  phalanx,  and 
of  the  other  toes  with  the  first  and  third  phalanges ;  and  the  third, 
with  the  second  row. 


SEaAMOID  BONES. 


Attachmrvi  of  Muscles. — To  tireniy-lhree ;  \o  first -phalanges ; 
great  toe.  the  iniiorniost  tendon  of  tlie  extensor  brcvis  digitorum,  ab- 
ductor puliicis,  adductor  pollicis,  tlexor  brevis  poUicis,  and  transver- 
sus  pedis ;  seamd  toe,  first  dorsal  and  first  palmar  interosseous  and 
lumbricalis;  third  toe,  second  dojsal  and  second  palmar  interosseous 
and  lumbricalis;  fourth  toe,  third  dorsal  and  third  palmar  interos- 
seous and  lumbricalis ;  fifth  toe,  fourth  dorsal  interosseous,  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  flexor  brevis  minimi  dimti,  and  lumbricalis.  Second 
vkalanges:  great  toe,  extensor  longus  j)ol]icis,  and  tlexor  longus  pol- 
licis; otiier  toes,  one  slij)  of  the  common  tendf>n  of  the  extensor  lon- 
gus  digitorum,  and  extensor  brcvis  digitorum,  and  llcxor  brevis  digi- 
torum.  Third  phalanges ;  two  slips  of  the  common  tendon  of  the 
extensor  longus  and  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum. 

SBSAMom  BoNEs.~These  are  small  osseous  masses,  developed  in 
those  tendons  which  exert  a  certain  degree  of  force  upon  the  sur- 
face over  W'hich  they  glide,  or  where,  by  continued  pressure  and 
friction,  the  tendon  would  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  neigh- 
bouring parts,  as  to  joints.  The  Ijcst  example  of  a  sesamoid  bone  is 
the  patella,  developed  in  tlie  common  tendon  of  the  cjuadriceps  ex- 
tensor, and  resting  upon  the  front  of  the  knee-joint  Besides  the  pa- 
tella, there  are'  four  pairs  of  sesamoid  bones  included  in  the  number 
of  jMeces  which  compose,  the  skeleton,  two  upon  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  each  thumb,  and  existing  in  the  tendons  of 
insertion  of  the  flexor  brcvis  poUicis,  and  two  upon  the  correspond- 
ing joint  in  the  foot,  in  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  often  a  sesa- 
moid bone  upon  tiic  metacarpo-yihalangcal  joint  of  the  little  finger, 
and  m>on  the  corresponding  joint  in  the  foot,  in  the  tendons  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx ;  there  is  one  also  in  the  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  where  it  glides  through  the  groove  in 
the  cuboid  bone ;  sometimes  in  the  tendons,  as  they  wind  around  the 
mner  and  outer  malleolus ;  in  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  where  they  glide 
over  the  body  of  the  os  puHs;  and  in  the  external  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius. 

The  bones  of  the  tympanum,  belonging  to  the  apparatus  of  hear- 
ing, will  be  described  witli  the  anatomy  of  the  ear. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  LIGAMENTS. 

The  bones  are  variously  connected  with  each  other  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  skeleton,  and  the  connexion  between  any  two  bones 
constitutes  a  joint  or  articulation.  If  the  joint  bo  inniiovable,  the 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  a])|>hcd  in  direct  c-oiilact ;  l)ut  it'  motion 
be  intended,  the  opposing  surfaces  are  ox])an(l(  {l,  and  coated  by  an  ' 
elastic  substance,  named  cartilage ;  a  fluid  secreted  by  a  membrane 
closed  on  all  sides  lubricates  their  surface,  and  they  are  firmly  held 
together  by  means  of  short  bands  of  glistening  fibres,  which  are 
called  ligaments  (ligare,  to  bind).  The  study  of  ligaments  is  named 
syndesmology  (Cuv  together,  ^stffAof,  bond),  which,  w'ith  the  anatomy 
of  the  articulations,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  forms  of  articulation  met  with  in  the  human  frame  may  be 
considei  ed  under  three  classes : — Synartlirosis,  Ampiii-arthrosis  and 
Diarthrosis. 

Sfharthrosis  (tfuv,  a^dfioiitie  articulation)  is  .expressive  of  the  fixed 
form  of  joint  in  which  the  bones  are  immovably  connected  with 
each  other.  The  kinds  of  synarthrosis  are  four  in  number.  1. 
Sutwra.  2.  Harmonia.  3.  Schindylesis.  4.  Gomphosis.  The  cha- 
racters  of  the  three  first  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  p.  54.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  the 
construction  of  sutures,  the  substance  of  the  bones  is  not  in  innne- 
diate  contact,  but  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  membrane  which  is 
continuous  externally,  witli  tlie  pericranium  and  internally  with  the 
dura  mater.  It  is  the  latter  connexion  which  gives  rise  to  the  great 
difiiculty  sometimes  experienced  in  tearing  the  calvarium  from  the 
dura  mater.  Cruveilhier  describes  this  interposed  membrane  as  the 
stttural  cartilage :  I  never  saw  any  structure  in  the  sutures,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  cartilage,  and  the  history  of  the  fr^rmation  of 
the  cranial  bones  would  seem  to  point  to  a  different  explanation. 
The  fourth,  Gomphosis  (yoi^cpos,  a  nail)  is  exjiressive  of  the  insertion 
of  one  bone  into  another,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  nail  is  fixed 
into  a  board;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  articulation  of  the  teeth  with  the 
alveoli  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

Ahphi-arthrosis  (cf|wpi  both,  a^d^wtfif)  is  a  joint  intermediate  in 
aptitude  for  motion  bet\\  een  the  immovable  synarthrosis  and  the 
movable  diarthrosis.  It  is  constituted  by  the  approximation  of  sur- 
faces partly  coated  with  <'nrtilaire  lined  by  synovial  n^embrane,  and 
partly  connected  by  the  interosseous  ligaments,  or  by  the  interven- 
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tion  of  an  elastic  fibro-cartilage  which  adiicres  to  the  ends  of  both 
bones.  Examples  of  this  articulation  are  seen  in  the  union  between 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  of  the  sacrum  with  the  coccyx,  of  tlie 
two  first  pieces  of  the  sternum,  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  sym- 
physes (tfOv,  (pjsiv  to  grow  together),  and  according  to  some,  of  the 
necks  of  the  ribs,  with  the  transverse  processes. 

DiARTHROsis  {Sia  through,  ag^^wtfic:)  is  the  movable  articulation, 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  of  the 
body.  The  degree  of  motion  in  this  class  has  given  rise  to  a  sub- 
division into  three  genera,  Arthrodia,  Ginglymus,  and  Enarthrosis. 

Arthrodia  is  the  movable  joint  in  which  the  extent  of  motion  is 
slight  and  limited,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle,  of  the  ribs, 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebra),  axis  with  the  atlas,  radius  with 
the  ulna,  fibula  w  ith  the  tibia,  carpal  and  metacarpal,  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  bones. 

Ginglymus  (7«77Xu|xof ,  a  hinge)  or  hinge-joint,  is  the  movement  of 
bones  upon  each  other  in  two  directions  only,  viz.  forwards  and 
backwards ;  but  the  degree  of  motion  may  be  very  considerable. 
The  instances  of  this  form  of  joint  are  numerous ;  they  comprehend 
the  elbow,  wrist,  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the' 
upper  extremity ;  and  the  knee,  ankle,  metatarso-phalangeal  and 
phalangeal  joints  in  the  lower  extremity.  The  lower  jaw  may  also 
be  admitted  into  this  category,  as  partaking  more  of  the  character 
of  the  hinge-joint  than  of  the  less  movable  arthrodia. 

The  form  of  the  gingl^nnoid  joint  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  and 
each  of  its  four  sides  is  provided  with  a  ligament,  which  is  named 
from  its  position,  anterior^  posteriory  internal  or  external  lateral. 
The  lateral  ligaments  are  thick  and  strong,  and  are  the  chief  bond 
of  union  between  the  bones.  The  anterior  and  posterior  are  thin 
and  loose  in  order  to  permit  the  required  extent  of  movement. 

Enarthrosis  (sv  in,  a^d^uxfis)  is  the  most  extensive  in  its  range  of 
motion  of  all  movable  joints.  From  the  manner  of  connexion  and 
form  of  the  bones  in  this  articulation,  it  is  called  the  ball  and  socket^ 
joint.  There  are  three  instances  in  the  body,  viz.  the  hip,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
with  the  trapezium. 

The  ball  and  socket  joint  has  a  circular  form ;  and,  in  place  of 
the  four  distinct  ligaments  of  the  ginglymus,  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  of 
ligamentous  membrane,  called  a  capsular  ligament. 

The  kinds  of  articulation  may  probably  be  conveyed  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  in  the  tabular  form,  thus, 

Examples. 

(  Sutura    ....    bones  of  the  skull. 

c     r^u.r^  •   I  Harmonia   .    .    .    superior  maxillary  bones, 
ovnanni  osis.  ^  oi'ii*  . 

J  fechmdylesis     .    .    vomer  with  rostrum. 

(^Gomphosis  .    .    .    teeth  with  alveoli. 

Amphi-artlirosis    .    Bodies  of  the  vertebrae    .  Symphyses. 

Arthrodia    .    .    .    carpal  and  tarsal  bones. 

Diarthrosis.  I  Ginglvmus  .    .    .    elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle. 


Enarthrosis 


hip,  shoulder. 


Digill^ 


'  1^.  *  ' 

•    ■     STRUr-TTTRE  OF  JOINTS.  ^  .  •  % 

The  motions  permitted  in  joints  may  be  referred  to  four  heads, 
viz.:  1.  Gliding.  2.  Angular  movement.  3.  Circumduction.  4. 
Rotation. 

1.  Gliding  is  the  simple  movement  of  one  articular  surface  upon 
another,  and  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  joints.  In 
the  least  movable  joints,  as  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  this  is  the 
only  motion  which  is  permitted. 

2.  Angular  movement  may  be  performed  in  four  different  direc- 
tions, either  forwards  and  backwards,  as  in  flexion  and  extension ; 
or  inwards  and  outwards,  constituting  adduction  and  abduction. 
Flexion  and  extension  are  illustrated  in  the  ginglymoid  joint,  and 
exist  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  joints  of  the  body.  Adduction 
and  abduction  conjoined  with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with 
complete  only  in  the  most  movable  joints,  as  in  the  shoulder,  the 
hip,  and  the  thumb.  In  the  wrist  and  in  the  ankle  adduction  and 
abduction  are  only  partial. 

3.  Circumduction  can  be  performed  only  in  the  shoulder  and 
hip  joints;  it  consists  in  the  slight  degree  of  motion  which  takes 
place  in  the  head  of  a  bone  against  its  articular  cavity,  while  the 
extremity  of  the  limb  is  made  to  describe  a  large  circle  upon  a 
plane  surface. 

4.  Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  bone  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  hip  and  shoulder,  or  better  in  the  rotation  of  the 
cup  of  the  radius,  against  the  rounded  articular  protuberance  of  the 
humerus.  Rotation  is  also  observed  in  the  nrybvemcnts  of  the  atlas 
upon  the  axis,  in  which  the  odontoid  process  serves  as  a  pivot  aroimd 
which  the  atlas  turns. 

The  structures  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  joint  are  bone, 
cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane. 

Cartilage  is  an  elastic  and  apparently  homogeneous  substance  of 
a  pearly  whiteness,  which  forms  the  thin  incrustation  upon  the 
articular  surfaces  of  bones.  Upon  convex  surfaces  it  is  thickest  in 
the  centre,  and  thin  towards  the  circumference,  and  presents  upon 
concave  surfaces  an  opposite  arrangement  It  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  minute  fibres  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface, 
attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  bone,  and  forming  by  the  other  a 
smooth  plane,  covered  by  synovial  membrane. 

Fibro-cartilage f  as  expressed  in  its  name,  is  a  compound  struc- 
ture, consisting  in  the  combination  of  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tis- 
sues in  variable  proportions.  It  is  found  in  joints  under  three  forms : — 
1.  Of  interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  2.  Of  fibro-cartilages  of  cir- 
cumference.   3.  Of  interv-ertebral  substance. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  (menisci,)  composed  chiefly  of 
cartilage,  arc  found  in  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw,  sternal 
and  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  knee  and  wrist-joint.  The  trian- 
gular cartilage  of  the  wrist  is  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Todd*  among 
the  fibro-cartilages,  but  is  considered  by  him  to  be  merely  an  exten- 
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sion  of  the  cartilaginous  incrustation  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
radius. 

The  fibro-cartilages  of  circumference  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  fibrous  tissue ;  they  are  situated  upon  the  margins  of  the  glenoid 
and  cotyloid  cavities,  and  serve  to  deepen  those  articulations,  and 
'  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  edges  from  injurious  pressure. 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  composed  of  concentric  lamellae  of 
fibrous  structure,  surrounding,  towards  tlie  centre,  a  soft  cartilagi- 
nous and  almost  pulpy  mass.  The  fibres  of  which  the  lamella;  are 
formed,  interlace  with  each  other  obliquely;  the  intervening  meshes 
being  filled  with  a  soft  cartilaginous  substance,  and  becoming  larger 
towards  the  central  pulp. 

Ligament  is  composed  of  numerous  straight  fibres  collected 
together,  and  arranged  into  short  bands  (fasciculi)  of  various 
breadth,  or  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  broad  layer  which  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  consti- 
tutes a  capsular  ligament. 

All  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  consist  of  fibres  of  this  kind,  which 
are  white,  glistening  and  inelastic.  But  besides  these  there  are 
other  ligaments,  which  are  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and 
serve  to  connect  parts  which  are  subject  to  frequent  and  conside- 
rable separation,  as  the  arches  of  the  vertebra?,  where  they  form 
the  ligamenta  subflava. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  invests 
the  articular  cartilages  of  the  bones,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  ligaments  which  surround  and  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  joint.  It  resembles  the  serous  membranes  in  being 
a  shut  sac,  and  secretes  a  transparent  and  viscous  fluid,  which  is 
named  synovia.  Synovia  is  an  alkaline  secretion,  containing 
albumen,  which  is  coagulable  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  membrane  over  the  surface  of  the  articular  carti- 
lage, a  much  agitated  question,  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  inte- 
resting discoveries  of  Henlc,  who  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  an 
epithelium  upon  cartilage  identical  with  that  secreted  by  the  reflected 
portion  of  the  membrane.  In  some  of  the  joints  the  synovial  mem- 
orane  is  pressed  into  the  articular  cavity  by  a  cushion  of  fat,  which 
ser\'es  the  pur]xisc  of  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  surfaces.  This 
mass  was  called  by  Havers  the  synovial  gland,  from  an  incorrect 
supposition  that  it  was  the  source  of  the  synovia.  It  is  found  in  the 
hip  and  in  the  knee-joint.  In  the  knee-joint,  moreover,  the  synovial 
membrane  forms  folds,  which  are  most  improperly  named  ligaments, 
— as  the  mucous  and  alar  ligaments, — the  two  latter  being  an 
appendage  to  the  cushion  of  fat.  Besides  the  synovial  membranes 
entering  into  the  composition  of  joints,  there  are  numerous  smaller 
sacs  of  a  similar  kind  interposed  between  surfaces  which  move 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  cause  friction ;  they  are  often  associated 
with  the  articulations.  These  are  the  burscB  mucosoi;  they  are 
shut  sacs,  analogous  in  structure  to  synovial  membranes,  and 
secreting  a  similar  synovial  fluid. 
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ARTICULATIONS. 

The  joints  may  be  arranged,  according  to  a  natural  division, 
into  those  of  the  trunk»  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  and-  those  of 
the  lower  extremity. 

Ligaments  of  the  Trunk. — ^The  articulations  of  the  trunk  are 
divisible  into  nine  groups,  viz. — . 

1.  Of  the  vertebral  column. 

2.  Of  the  atlas  with  the  occipital  bone. 

3.  Of  the  axis,  with  the  occipital  bone. 

4.  Of  the  atlas,  with  the  axis. 

5.  Of  the  lower  jaw. 

6.  Of  the  ribs,  with  the  vertebrae. 

7.  Of  the  ribs,  with  the  sternum,  and  with  each  other. 

8.  Of  the  vertebral  culunin,  with  the  pelvis. 

9.  Of  the  pelvis. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Vertebral  Column, — The  ligaments  connect- 
ing together  the  diflerent  pieces  of  the  vertel)ral  column,  admit  of 
the  same  arrangement  with  that  of  the  vertebrae  themselves.  Thus 
the  ligaments 

Of  the  bodies  are  the —      Anterior  common  ligament 

Posterior  common  l^ament. 
Intervertebral  substance. 

Of  the  archeSt-^  Ligamenta  subilava. 

Of  the  artictUar  procme*,-— Capsular  ligaments. 

Synovial  membranes. 

Of  the  spinous  processes, —  Inter-spinous. 

Supra-spinous. 

Of  the  transverse  processes, — Inter-transverse.  , 

Bodies. — The  anterior  common  ligament  is  a  broad  and  riband- 
like band  of  hgamentous  fibres,  extending  along  the  front  surface  of 
the  vertebral  column,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.   It  is  intimately 

connected  with  the  intervertebral  substances,  and  less  closely  witn 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  anterior  common  ligament  is  thicker  in  the  dorsal  than  in 
tlie  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  consists  of  a  median  and  two 
lateral  portions  separated  from  each  other  by  a  series  of  openings 
for  tlie  passage  of  vessels.  The  ligament  is  composed  of  fibres  of 
various  length  closely  interwoven  with  each  other ;  the  deeper  and 
shorter  crossing  the  intervertebral  substances  from  one  vertebra  to 
the  next;  and  the  superficial  and  longer  fibres  crossing  three  or 
four  vertebrae. 

Relations. — The  anterior  common  ligament  is  in  relation  by  its 
posterior  or  vertebral  surface,  with  the  intervertebral  substances,  the 
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bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  with  the  vessels,  principally  veins, 
which  separate  its  central  from  its  lateral  portions.    By  its  ante- 
rior or  visceral  surface  it  is  in  relation  in  the  neck,  with  the  longus 
colli  muscles,  the  pharynx  and  the 
(Esophagus ;  in  the  thoracic  re-    .  Fig.  39.* 

gion,  with  the  aorta,  the  venae 
azygos,  and  thoracic  duct ;  and  in 
the  lumbar  region,  with  the  aorta, 
right  renal  artery,  right  lumbar 
arteries,  arteria  sacra  media,  vena 
cava  inferior,  left  lumbar  veins, 
receptaculum  chyli,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  lesser  mus- 
cle of  the  diaphragm  with  the  •  • 
fibres  of  which  the  ligamentous  fibres  interlace.     •      .  » 

The  'posterior  common  ligament  lies  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  extends  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum. 
It  is  broad  opposite  the  intervertebral  substances,  to  which  it  is 
closely  adherent ;  and  narrow  and  thick  over  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  veins  of  the  base  of  the 
vertebrae.  It  is  composed  like  the  anterior  ligament  of  shorter  and 
longer  fibres  which  are  disposed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Relations. — The  posterior  common  ligament  is  in  relation  by  its 
anterior  surface  with  the  intervertebral  substances,  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  with  the  venae  basis  vertebrae ;  and  by  its  poste- 
rior surface  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  some  loose 
cellular  tissue  and  numerous  small  veins  being  interposed. 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  a  lenticular  disc  of  fibro-cartilage, 
interposed  between  each  of  the  vertebrae  from  the  axis  to  the 
sacrum,  and  retaining  them  firmly  in  connexion  with  each  other. 
It  diflfers  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  column,  and  varies  in 
depth  at  different  points  of  its  extent ;  thus,  it  is  thickest  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  deepest  in  front  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
and  behind  in  the  dorsal  region;  and  contributes,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  formation  of  the  natural  curves  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

Arches. — The  ligamenta  sulflava  are  composed  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  and  are  situated  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebra?,  from  the 
axis  to  the  sacrum.  From  the  imbricated  position  of  the  laminae 
they  are  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vertebra  below,  and 
to  {he  anterior  surface  of  the  arch  of  the  vertebra  above,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  at  the  middle  line  by  a  slight  fissure. 
They  counteract,  by  their  elasticity,  the  eflibrts  of  the  flexor  muscles 

•  The  anterior  ligaments  of  the  vertebrsc,  and  ligaments  of  the  ribs.  1.  The  ante, 
rior  common  ligament,  2,  The  anterior  costo-vertebral  or  stellate  ligament.  3.  The 
anterior  costo-transvorse  ligament.  4.  The  interarticular  ligament  connecting  the 
head  of  the  rib  to  the  intervertebral  8ub.stance,  and  .separating  the  two  synovial  mem- 
branes of  this  articulation. 
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of  the  trunk ;  and  by  preserving  the  uprifirht  position  of  the  spine,  " 
limit  the  expenditure  of  muscular  force.  They  are  longer  in  the  cer- 
vical than  in  the  other  regions  of  the  spine,  and  are  thickest  in  the 
lujTibar  region. 


Relations. — The  ligamenta  subflava  are  in  relation  by  both  sur- 
faces with  the  meningo-rachidian  veins,  and  internally  they  are 
separated  from  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  by  those  veins  and 
some  loose  cellular  tissue. 

Articular  Processes. — The  ligaments  of  the  articular  processes 
of  the  veitebrae,  are  loose  synovial  capsules  which  surround  the 
articulating  surfaces.  They  are  protected  on  their  external  side  by 
a  thin  layer  of  ligamentous  fibres. 

Spinous  Processes. — The  inter- spinous  ligaments  are  thin  and 
membranous,  and  are  extended  between  the  spinous  processes  in  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  They  are  thickest  in  the  latter  region; 
and  are  in  relation  with  the  multifidus  spina3  muscle  at  each  side. 

The  supraspinous  ligament  (fig.  49)  is  a  strong  and  inelastic 
fibrous  cord,  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  last  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum,  being  attached  to  each 
spinous  process  in  its  course ;  it  is  thickest  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  continuation  of  this  ligament  upwards  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
occipital  bone,  constitutes  the  rudimentary  ligamentum  nuchas  of 
man.  It  is  strengthened,  as  in  animals,  by  a  tliin  slip  from  the 
spinous  process  of  each  of  the  cervical  vcrtebraj. 

Transverse  Processes. — The  inter-transverse  ligaments  are  thin 

•  A  posterior  view  of  the  bodies  of  three  dorsal  vertebrte,  connected  by  their  inter- 
vertebral substance  1,1.  The  laminfle  (2)  have  heen  sawn  away  near  to  tlie  bodies  of 
the  vertebrtp,  and  the  archrs  and  processes  removed,  in  order  to  show  (3)  the  posterior 
common  liju:anicnL  A  i)art  of  one  of  the  openinjjs  in  the  jwsterior  surface  of  the  verte- 
bra, for  the  transmission  of  the  vena  basis  vertebra?,  is  seen  at  4,  by  the  side  of  the 
narrow  and  unattached  |)ortion  of  the  ligrament. 

t  An  internal  vifw  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrte.  To  obtain  this  view  the  laminsB 
have  been  divided  throuffh  their  pedicles.  1.  One  of  the  ligamenta  subflava.  2.  The 
capsular  ligament  of  one  side.  . .  - 
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and  membranous ;  they  are  found  only  Ijctwecn  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrte. 

2.  Articulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Occipital  bone. — The  ligaments 
of  this  articulation  are  seven  in  number. 

Two  anterior  occipito-atloid. 
Posterior  occipito-atloid. 
Lateral  occipito-atloid. 
Two  capsular. 

Of  the  two  anterior  ligaments  one  is  a  rounded  cord,  situated  in 
the  middle  line,  and  superficially  to  the  other.  It  is  attached  above, 
to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  below,  to  the  an- 
terior tul^ercle  of  the  atlas.  The  deeper  ligament  is  a  broad  mem- 
branous layer,  attached  above,  to  the  margin  of  the  occipital  fora- 
men; and  below,  to  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas.  It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  recti  antici  minores  and  be- 
hind with  the  dura  mater. 


Fig.  42.*  '  Fig.  43.t 


The  postenor  ligament  is  extremely  thin  and  membranous;  it  is 
attached  above,  to  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen ;  and  below, 
to  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater,  by  its  inner  surface ;  and  forms  a  ligamentous  arch  at  each 
side,  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  arteries  and  first  cervical  nerves. 
It  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  recti  postici  minores. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  fasciculi  of  hgamentous  fibres, 

•  An  anterior  view  of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  atlas,  the  axis,  and  the  occipital 
bone.  A  transverse  section  has  been  carried  tlirough  the  base  of  the  skull,  dividing 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  petrous  portions  of  tlie  temptoral  bones. 
1.  The  anterior  round  occipito-atloid  ligament  2,  2.  The  anterior  broad  occipito- 
atloid  ligament.  3,  The  commencement  of  the  anterior  common  ligament.  4.  The  an- 
terior atlo-axoid  ligament,  which  is  continuous  inferiorly  with  the  commencement  of 
the  anterior  common  ligament.  5.  One  of  the  atlo-axoid  capsular  ligaments;  the  one 
on  the  opposite  side  (6)  has  been  removed,  to  show  the  approximated  surfaces  of  the  ar- 
ticular  process.  7.  One  of  the  occipito-atloid  capsular  ligaments.  The  most  external 
of  these  fibres  constitute  the  lateral  occipito-atloid  ligament. 

t  The  posterior  ligaments  of  the  occipito-atloid,  and  atlo-axoid  articulations.  1.  The 
atlas.  2.  The  axis.  3.  The  posterior  ligament  of  the  occipito-atloid  articulation.  4,4. 
The  capsular  and  lateral  ligaments  of  this  articulation.  5.  The  posterior  ligaments  of 
the  atlo-axoid  articulation.  6,  6.  Its  capsular  ligaments.  7,  The  first  of  the  ligamenta 
Bobflava  passing  between  the  axis  and  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  8, 8.  Their  capsular 
ligaments. 
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attached  below,  to  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  at 
each  side,  and  above  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
With  a  ligamentous  expansion  derived  from  the  vaginal  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  these  ligaments  form  a  strong  sheath  around  the 
vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  through  the  carotid  and  jugular  fora- 
men. 

The  capsular  ligatnents  are  the  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  cap- 
sules, which  slirround  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  articulations, 
between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  superior  articular 
processes  of  the  atlas.  The  ligamentous  fibres  are  most  numerous 
upon  tlie  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  articulation. 

The  movements  taking  place  between  the  cranium  and  atlas,  are 
those  of  flexion  and  extension,  giving  rise  to  the  forward  nodding  of 
the  head.  When  this  motion  is  increased  to  any  extent  the  whole  of 
the  cervical  region  concurs  in  its  production. 

3.  Ariiculation  of  the  Axis  with  the  Occipital  bone. — The  ligaments 
of  this  articulation  are  three  in  number, — 

Occipito-axoid, 
Two  odontoid. 

The  occipito-axoid  ligament  (appa- 
Fig.  44.*        '      •  ratus  ligamentosus  colli)  is  a  broad 

band,  which  covers  in  the  odontoid 
process  and  its  ligaments.  It  is  at-  ' 
tached  below  to  the  body  of  the  axis, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  posterior 
common  ligament;  superiorly  it  is 
inserted  by  a  broad  expansion,  into 
the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital 
bone.  It  is  firmly  connected  oppo- 
site the  body  of  the  axis,  with  the 
dura  mater.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions;  tliis  how- 
ever is  an  unnecessar}'^  refinement. 

The  odontoid  ligaments  (alar)  are  two  short  and  thick  fasciculi  of 
fibres,  which  pass  outwards  from  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process, 
to  the  sides  of  the  occipital  foramen  and  condyles.  A  third  and 
smaller  fasciculus  also  proceeds  from  the  ajiex  of  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess, to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.f 

These  ligaments  serve  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  rotation  of  the 
head  may  be  carried,  hence  they  are  termed  check  ligaments. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis. — The  ligaments  of  this 
articulation  aire  Jive  in  number: — 

•  The  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  canal,  opened  from  behind  in  order  to  show  the 
occipito-axoid  ligament  1.  The  basilar  portion  of  tlic  sphenoid  bone.  2.  Section  of 
the  occipital  bone.  3.  The  atlas,  its  posterior  arch  removed.  4.  The  axis,  the  posterior 
arch  also  removed.  5.  The  occipito-axoid  lig'ament,  rendered  prominent  at  its  middle 
by  the  projection  of  the  odontoid  process.  6.  Lateral  and  capsular  ligament  of  the  oc 
cipito-atloid  articulation.  7.  Capsular  ligament  between  the  articulating  process  of  the 
atlas  and  axis. 

t  Called  middle  straight  ligament. — G. 
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Anterior  atlo-axoid.  Two  capsular. 

Posterior  atlo-axoid.  Transverse. 

The  anterior  ligament  consists  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass 
from  the  anterior  tubercle  and  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  base  of  the 
odontoid  process  and  body  of  the  axis,  where  they  are  continuous 
with  the  commencement  of  the  anterior  common  ligament.* 

The  posterior  ligament  is  a  thin  and  membranous  layer,  passing 
between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  laminae  of  the  axis. 

The  capsular  ligaments  surround 
the  articular  processes  of  the  atlas  Fig.  45.t 

and  axis ;  they  are  loose,  to  permit 
of  the  freedom  of  movement  wliich 
subsists  between  the  atlas  and  axis. 
The  hgamentous  fibres  are  most 
numerous  on  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  articulation,  and  the 
syno\'ial  membrane  usually  commu- 
nicates with  the  synovial  cavity  be- 
tween the  transverse  hgament  and 
the  odontoid  process. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  strong  ligamentous  band,  which 
arches  across  the  area  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  from  a  rough  tubercle 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  one  articular  process  to  a  similar  tubercle 
on  the  other.  It  serves  to  retain  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis 
in  connexion  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  As  it  crosses  the 
odontoid  process,  some  fibres  are  sent  downwards  to  be  attached  to 
the  body  of  the  axis,  and  others  pass  upwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone hence  the  ligament  has  a 
cross-like  appearance,  and  has  been  denominated  cruciform.  A 
s)Tio\nal  membrane  is  situated  between  the  transverse  ligament  and 
the  odontoid  process ;  and  another  between  that  process  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 

Actions. — It  is  the  peculiar  disposition  of  this  ligament  in  relation 
to  the  odontoid  process,  that  enables  the  atlas,  and  with  it  the  entire 
cranium,  to  rotate  upon  the  axis  ;  the  perfect  freedom  of  movement 
between  these  bones  being  ensured  by  the  two  synovial  membranes. 
The  low^er  part  of  the  rin^,  formed  by  the  transverse  ligament  with 
the  atlas,  is  smaller  than  the  upper,  while  the  summit  of  the  odontoid 
process  is  larger  than  its  base ;  so  that  the  process  is  still  retained  in 

*  Usnally  considered"  a  part  of  the  anterior  vertebral  ligament. — G. 

t  A  posterior  view  of  the  ligTiments  connectingf  the  atlas,  the  axis,  and  the  occipital 
bone.  The  posterior  part  of  the  occipital  bone  has  been  sawn  away,  and  the  arches  of 
the  atlas  and  axis  removed.  1.  The  superior  part  of  the  occipito-axoid  ligament, 
which  has  \yeen  cut  away  in  order  to  show  tlie  ligaments  beneath.  2.  The  transverse 
ligament  of  the  atlas.  3,  4.  The  ascending  and  descending  slips  of  the  transverse  liga- 
ment, which  have  obtained  for  it  the  title  of  cruciform  ligament.  5.  One  of  Uie  odon- 
toid ligaments.  6.  One  of  the  occipito-atloid  capsular  ligaments.  7.  One  of  the  atlo- 
axoid  capsular  ligaments. 

t  These  bands  are  called  the  appendices  of  the  transverse  ligament — G. 
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its  position  by  t)ie  transverse  lisjament,  when  the  other  Hgamentsare 
cut  throLij^h.  The  extent  to  \\  hich  the  rotation  of  tiio  head  upon  the 
axis  can  be  carried  is  determined  by  the  odontoid  ligaments.  The 
odontoid  process  with  its  ligaments  is  covered  in  by  the  occipito- 
axoid  ligament 

6.  Articulation  <f  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  lower  jaw  has  properly 
but  one  ligament,  the  external  lateral;  the  ligaments  usually  described 
are  Uiree  in  number;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  appertaining  to  the 
mechanism  <>t'  the  joint,  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  and  two 
synovial  membranes : —  * 

External  lateral, 
Internal  lateral. 
Capsular. 

Interarticular  fibro-oartilage, 

Two  s3movial  membranes. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a  short  and  thick  band  of  fibres, 
passing  obhquely  forwards  from  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma,  to  the 

external  surface  of  tlie  neck  of  the 
.        46.*  lower  jaw.   It  is  in  relation,  exter- 

nally .  with  the  integument  of  the 
face,  and  internally  with  the  syno- 
vial membranes  of  the  articulation^ 
and  with  the  interarticular  filiro-car- 
lilage.  Th(j  external  lateral  ligament 
acts  conjointly  with  its  follow  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head  ni  the  move- 
ments of  the  jaw. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  has 
no  connexion  with  the  ailiculation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  incorrectly 
named  in  relation  to  the  joint ;  it  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  expansion 
extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  spinous  process  ol'  the  sphenoid 
bone  to  the  margin  f>f  the  dental  foramen.  It  is  pierced  at  its  inser- 
tion, by  the  mylo-hyoidean  nerve. 

A  triangular  sj^ace  is  left  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and 
the  neck  of  the  jaw,  in  which  are  situated  the  internal  maxillary  . 
artery  and  auricular  nerve,  the  inferior  dental  artery  and  nerve,  and 
a  part  of  the  external  pteiygoid  muscle ;  internally  it  is  in  relation  • 
with  the  internal  pterygoid. 

The  capsular  ligament  consists  of  a  few  irregular  ligamentous 
fibres,  which  pass  from  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  neck 
of  the  lower  jaw,  upon  the  inner  and  posterior  side  of  the  articula- 

*  An  external  view  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.   1.  The  zjeomatic  ardi. 

9.  The  tubercle  of  the  zygoma.  3,  TJie  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  4.  The  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  5.  The  external  lateral  ligament.  6.  The  atykHnazil* 
lary  ligament 
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tion.  These  fibres  scarcely  deserve  consideration  as  a  distinct 
hgameni. 

The  intei-articvJar  jihro-cartUage  is  a  thin  oval  plate,  thicker  at 
the  edges  than  in  the  centre,  and  placed  horizontally  between  the 
head  of  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  glenoid  ca-  47.* 
vity.    It  is  connected  by  its 
outer  border  w  ith  the  external 
lateral  Ugament,  and  in  front 
receives  some  fibres  of  inser- 
tion of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.    Occasionally  it  is  in- 
complete in  the  centre.  It 
divides  the  joint  into  two  dis- 
tinct cavities,  the  one  being 
above  and  the  other  below  the 
cartilage. 

The  synovial  membranes  are  situated  the  one  above,  the  other 
below  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  former  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 
When  the  fibro-cartilage  is  perforate,  the  synovial  membranes  com- 
municate with  each  other. 

Besides  the  lower  jaw,  there  are 
several  other  joints  provided  with  a  Fig.  48.t 

complete  interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 
and  consequently,  with  two  synovial 
membranes;  they  are,  the  sterno-clavi- 
cular  articulation,  the  acromio-clavi- 
cular,  and  the  articulation  of  the  ulna 
with  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint  are  partial,  and 
there  is  but  one  synovial  membrane. 

The  articulations  of  the  heads  of  the 
ribs  with  the  vertebrce  have  two  syno- 
vial membranes,  separated  by  an  interarticular  ligament  without 
fibro-cartilao;e. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  depression  by 

•  An  internal  view  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  I.  A  section  through  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  2.  An 
internal  view  of  the  ramus,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  3.  The  internal 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament.  4.  The  internal  lateral  ligament,  ."i.  A  small  interval 
at  its  insertion  through  which  tlie  mylo-hyoidean  nerve  passes.  6.  The  stylo-maxillary 
ligament,  a  prtwess  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 

t  In  this  sketch  a  section,  has  been  carried  through  the  joint,  in  order  to  show  the 
natural  position  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
adapted  to  the  difference  of  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces.  1.  The  glenoid  fossa. 
2.  The  eminentia  articularis.  3.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  4.  The  superior 
synovial  cavity.  5.  The  inferior  synovial  cavity.  6.  An  interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 
removed  from  the  joint,  in  order  to  show  its  oval  and  concave  form ;  it  is  seen  from 
below. 
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which  the  mouth  is  opened ;  elevation,  by  which  it  is  closed ;  a/or- 
ward  and  backward  movement,  and  a  movement  from  side  to  side. 

In  the  movement  of  depression  the  interarticular  cartilage  ghdes 
forwar  dson  the  eminentia  articularis,  carrying  with  it  the  condyle. 
If  this  movement  be  carried  too  far,  the  superior  synovial  membrane 
is  ruptured,  and  dislocation  of  the  fibro-cartilage  with  its  condyle 
into  the  zvgomatic  fossa  occurs.  In  elevation  the  fibro-cartilage 
and  condyle  are  returned  to  their  original  position.  The  forward 
and  backward  movement  is  a  gliding  of  the  fibro-cartilage  upon  the 
glenoid  articular  surface,  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  ;  and  the 
movement  from  side  to  side,  in  the  lateral  direction. 

6.  Articulation  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Vertebra^.— The  ligaments  of 

these  articulations  are  so  strong  as  to  render  dislocation  impossible, 

the  neck  of  the  rib  would  break  before  displacement  could  occur ; 

they  are  divisible  into  two  groups :— 1.  Those  connecting  the  head 

of  the  rib  with  the  vertebrcB ;  and  2.  Those  connecting  the  neck  and 

tubercle  of  the  rib  with  the  transverse  processes.    They  are 

■■»'••  .  ■« 

•  -  <  ^  \  • 

1st  Group,  • .  •  ' 

0  ' 

Anterior  costo- vertebral  or  stellate,  . .  ' 

^       ■    ^    Capsular,  . 

'    Interarticular  ligament,  i     '  • 

Two  synovial  membranes.     ^* " 


2d  Group.^ 


Anterior  costo-transverse, 
0        Middle  costo-transverse, 
Posterior  costo-transverse. 


The  anterior  costo-vertebral  or  stellate  ligament  (fig.  39)  consists 
of  three  short  bands  of  ligamentous  fibres  that  radiate  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  rib.  The  superior  band  passes 
upwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  vertebra  above ;  the  middle  fasci- 
culus is  attached  to  the  intervertebral  substance ;  and  the  inferior, 
to  the  vertebra  below. 

In  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  the  three  fasciculi  are 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  corresponding  vertebra. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  a  thin  layer  of  ligamentous  fibres  sur- 
rounding the  joint  in  the  interval  left  by  the  anterior  ligament;  it  is 
thickest  above  and  below  the  articulation,  and  protects  the  synovial 
membranes.  '  •  •       ''^  - 

The  interarticular  ligament  passes  between  the  sharp  crest  on  the 
head  of  the  rib  and  the  intervertebral  substance.  It  divides  the  joint 
into  two  cavities,  which  are  each  furnished  with  a  separate  synovial 
membrane.  The  first,  eleventh,  s.nd  twelfth  ribs  have  no  interarticular 
ligament,  and  consequently  but  one  synovial  membrane. 

The  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament  is  a  broad  band  composed 
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of  several  fasciculi,  which  ascend  from  the  crest  upon  the  neck  of 
the  rib,  to  the  transverse  process  immediately  above.  This  liga- 
ment separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  branch  of  the  inter- 
costal nen^es. 

The  middle  costo-transverse  ligament  is  a  very  strong  interosseous 
ligament,  passing  directly  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck 
of  the  rib,  and  the  transverse  process  against  which  it  rests. 

The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament  is  a  small  but  strong  fasci- 
culus, passing  obliquely  from  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  to  the  apex  of 
the  transverse  process.  The  articulation  between  the  tubercle  of  the 
rib  and  the  transverse  process  is  provided  with  a  small  synovial 
membrane. 

There  is  no  anterior  costo-transverse  ^'g* 
ligament  to  the  first  rib ;  and  only  rudi- 
mentary posterior  costo-transverse  to  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  by 
the  articulations  of  the  ribs,  are  upicards 
and  dmcnwards,  and  sY^^xXy  forwards  and 
bachcards;  the  movement  increasing  in 
extent  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of 
the  rib.  The  forward  and  backward 
movement  is  very  trifling  in  the  seven 
superior,  but  greater  in  the  inferior  ribs ; 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  very  mo-  »■ 
vable.  ^ 

7.  Articulation  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Sternum,  and  with  each  other. 
— The  ligaments  of  the  costo-sternal  articulations  are, 

Anterior  costo  sternal, 
Posterior  costo-sternal, 
Superior  costo-sternal, 
Inferior  costo-sternal, 
Synovial  membranes. 

The  anterior  costo-sternal  ligament  is  a  thin  band  of  figamentous 
fibres,  that  passes  in  a  radiated  direction  from  the  extremity  of  the 
costal  cartilage  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  and  inter- 
mingles its  fibres  with  those  of  the  Hgament  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  with  the  tendinous  fibres  of  origin  of  the  pectoraUs  major 
muscle. 

The  posterior  costo-sternal  ligament  is  much  smaller  than  the  an- 
terior, and  consists  of  only  a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres  situated  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

•  A  posterior  view  of  a  part  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  showing 
the  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebrae  with  each  other  and  the  ribs  with  the  vertebraB. 
1.  The  supra-spinous  ligament.  2,  2.  The  ligamenta  Bubflava,  connecting  the  laminse. 
3.  The  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament.  4.  The  posterior  costo-transverse  liga- 
ments. 

15 
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The  superior  and  inferior  costo-sternal  ligaments  are  narrow  fas- 
ciculi corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  cartilage,  and  connect- 
ing its  superior  and  inferior  border  with  the  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  absent  in  the  articulation  of  the  first 
rib,  its  cartilage  being  usually  continuous  with  the  sternum ;  that  of 
the  second  rib  has  an  inter- articular  hgament,  with  two  synovial 
membranes. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  have  several  fasciculi  of  strong  liga- 
mentous fibres,  passing  from  the  extremity  of  their  cartilages  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  which  they  are  intended 
to  support.    They  may  be  named  the  costo-xyphoid  ligaments. 

The  sixths  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  and  the 
ninth  costal  cartilages,  have  articulations  with  each  other,  and  a 
perfect  synovial  membrane.  They  are  connected  by  ligamentous 
fibres  which  pass  from  one  cartilage  to  the  other,  external  and 
internal  ligaments. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  are  connected  at  their  extremities  by  liga- 
mentous fibres,  but  have  no  synovial  membranes. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  costo-sternal  articulations  are 
very  trifling;  they  are  limited  to  a  slight  sliding  motion.  The  first 
rib  is  the  least,  and  the  second  the  most  movable. 

8.  Articulation  of  the  Vertebral  Column  with  the  Pelvis. — The  last 
lumbar  vertebra  is  connected  with  the  sacrum  by  the  same  liga- 
ments with  which  the  various  vertebrae  are  connected  to  each  other ; 
viz.  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments,  intervertebral  sub- 
stance, ligamenta  subflava,  capsular  ligaments,  and  inter  and  supra- 
spinous ligaments. 

There  are  only  two  proper  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebral 
column  with  the  pelvis;  these  are,  the 

*  •  *  " 

> . .  .  .    .  Lumbo-sacral, 
^  Lumbo-ihac. 

The  lumbo-sacral  ligament  is  a  thick  triangular  fasciculus  of  liga- 
mentous fibres,  connected  above,  with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra;  and  below,  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  sacrum. 

The  lumbo'iliac  ligament  passes  from  the  apex  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  that  part  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  which  surmounts  the  sacro-iUac  articulation.  It  is  triangu- 
lar in  form.        •  ' 

9.  The  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. — The  ligaments  belonging  to 
the  articulations  of  the  pelvis  are  divisible  into  four  groups: — 1. 
Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and  ilium :  2,  those  passing  between 
the  sacrum  and  ischium;  3,  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  and  4, 
between  the  two  pubic  bones. 

1st,  Between  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 

Sacro-iliac  anterior, 
Sacro-iliac  posterior. 
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2nd,  Between  the  sacrum  and  ischium. 

•  Sacro-ischiatic  anterior  (short)  ^ 

Sacroischiatic  posterior  {long). 

3rd,  Between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

Sacro-coccygean  anterior, 
Sacro-coccygean  posterior. 

4th,  Between  the  ossa  pubis. 

Anterior  pubic, 
Posterior  pubic, 
Superior  pubic. 
Sub-pubic, 

Interosseous  fibro-cartilage. 

1.  Between  the  Sacrum  and  Ilium. — The  anterior  sacro-iliac  liga- 
ment consists  of  numerous  short  ligamentous  fibres,  passing  from 
bone  to  bone  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  posterior  sacro-iliac  or  interos- 
seous ligament  j  is  composed  of  nume-  •  Fig-  50.» 
reus  strong  fasciculi  of  Hgamentous 
fibres,  which  pass  horizontally  be- 
tween the  rough  surfaces,  in  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  sacro-iliac  articula- 
tion, and  constitute  the  principal 
bond  of  connexion  between  the  sa- 
crum and  the  ilium.  One  fasciculus 
of  this  ligament,  longer  and  larger 
than  the  rest,  is  distinguished,  from 
its  direction,  by  the  name  of  the  ob- 
liqu£  sacro-iliac  ligament.  It  is  at 
tached  by  one  extremity,  to  the  pos- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium ; 
and  by  the  other,  to  the  third  trans- 
verse tubercle  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum. 

The  surfaces  of  the  two  bones 
forming  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  are  partly  covered  with  carti- 
lage, and  partly  rough  and  connected  by  the  interosseous  ligament, 
The  anterior  or  auricular  half  is  coated  with  cartilage,  which  is 
thicker  on  the  sacrum  than  on  the  ilium.  The  surface  of  the  car- 
tilage is  irregular,  and  provided  with  a  very  delicate  synovial  mem- 

•  The  ligamcnte  of  the  pelvis  and  hip-joinL  1.  The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  com- 
mon li^ment  of  the  vertebrae,  extending  downwards  over  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  2. 
The  lambo-sacral  lig^amenL  3.  The  lumbo-iliac  lig'ament.  4.  The  anterior  sacro-iliac 
lig-aments.  5.  The  obturator  membrane.  6.  Poupart's  ligament.  7.  Gimbernat's 
ligament.  8.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joinL  9.  The  ilio-femoraJ  or  acces- 
•ory  ligament 

t  This  includes  Homer's  $aero-spinou»  ligament — G. 
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brane,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  adult ;  but  is  apparent 

in  the  young  subject,  and  in  the  female  during  pregnancy. 

2.  Between  the  Sacrum  and  Ischium. — The  anterior  or  lesser  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament  is  thin,  and  triangular  in  form ;  it  is  attached  by 

.  "^  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the 

Fig.  51.*      '  '    ischium;  and  by  its  broad  ex- 

tremity to  the  side  of  the  sa- 
crum and  coccyx,  interlacing 
its  fibres  with  the  succeeding. 

The  anterior  sacro-ischiatic 
ligament  is  in  relation  in  front, 
with  the  coccygeus  muscle, 
and  behind  with  the  posterior 
ligament,  with  which  its  fibres 
are  intermingled.  By  its  uj> 
pcr  border  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  lower  boundary  of  the 
great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen, 
and  by  the  lower  a  part  of  the 
lesser  sacro-ischiatic  foramen. 

The  -posterior  or  greater  sa- 
cro-ischiatic ligament,  consi- 
derably larger,  tliicker,  and 
more  posterior  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  each  extremity.  It  is 
attached  by  its  smaller  end,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity 
and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  where  it  forms  a  falciform  process,  w  hich 
protects  the  internal  pudic  artery,  and  is  continuous  with  the  ob- 
turator fascia.  By  its  larger  extremity  it  is  inserted  into  the  side  of 
the  coccyx,  sacrum,  and  ])osterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  is  in  relation  in  front  with 
the  anterior  ligament,  and  behind  with  the  gluteus  maximus,  to  some 
of  the  fibres  of  which  it  gives  origin.  I3y  its  superior  border  it 
forms  part  of  the  lesser  ischiatic  foramen,  and  by  its  lower  border, 
a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  perineum.  It  is  pierced  by  the  coc- 
cygeal branch  of  the  ischiatic  artery.  The  two  ligaments  convert 
the  sacro-ischiatic  notches  into  foramina. 

3.  Between  the  Sacrum  and  Coccyx^ — The  anterior  sacro-coccy- 
geal  ligament  is  a  thin  fasciculus  passing  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx. 

The  posterior  sacro-coccygean  ligtiment  is  a  thick  ligamentous  layer, 

•  Ligaments  of  the  pelvis  and  hip-ioint  The  view  is  taken  from  the  side.  1.  The 
oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament.  The  other  fasciculi  of  tlie  |X)sterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments 
are  not  seen  in  this  view  of  the  pelvis.  2.  The  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  3. 
The  anterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  4.  The  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen.  5.  The 
lesser  sacro-ischiatic  foramen.  6.  The  cotyloid  ligament  of  the  acetabulum.  7.  The 
ligameutum  teres.  8.  The  cut  edge  of  the  capsular  ligament,  showing  its  extent  pos- 
■  tcriorly  as  compared  with  its  anterior  attachment.  9.  The  obturator  membrane  only 
partly  seen. 
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which  completes  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  connects 
the  sacrum  with  the  coccyx  posteriorly,  extending  as  far  as  the  apex 
of  the  latter  bone. 

I  Between  the  two  bones  is  a  thin  disc  of  a  soft  intervertebral  sub- 
stance. In  females  there  is  frequently  a  small  synovial  membrane. 
This  articulation  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  movement  backwards 
during  parturition. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  different  pieces  of  the  coccyx  con- 
sist of  a  few  scattered  anterior  and  posterior  fibres,  and  a  thin  disc 
of  intervertebral  substance ;  they  exist  only  in  the  young  subject,  in 
the  adult  the  pieces  become  ossified. 

4.  Between  the  Ossa  Pubis. — The  anterior  pubic  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely  across  the  union  of 
the  two  bones  from  side  to  side,  and  form  an  interlacement  in  front  of 
the  symphysis. 

The  posterior  pubic  ligament  consists  of  a  few  irregular  fibres 
uniting  the  pubic  bones  posteriorly. 

The  superior  pubic  ligament  is  a  thick  band  of  fibres  connecting 
the  angles  of  the  pubic  bones  superiorly,  and  filling  the  inequalities 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bones. 

The  sub-pubic  ligament  is  a  thick  arch  of  fibres  connecting  the 
two  bones  inferiorly,  and  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the  pubic 
arch. 

The  interosseous  fihro-cartilage  unites  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pubic 
bones,  in  the  same  manner  th;it  the  intervertebral  substance  con- 
nects the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  It  resembles  the  intervertebral 
substance  also  in  being  composed  of  oblique  fibres  disposed  in  con- 
centric layers,  which  are  more  dense  towards  the  surface  than  near 
the  centre.  It  is  broad  in  front,  and  narrow  behind.  A  thin  syno- 
vial membrane  is  sometimes  found  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  articu- 
lation. 

This  articulation  becomes  movable  towards  the  latter  term  of  preg- 
nancy, and  admits  of  a  slight  degree  of  separation  of  its  surfaces. 

The  obturator  ligament  or  membrane  is  not  a  Hgament  of  articula- 
tion, but  simply  a  tendino-fibrous  membrane  stretched  across  the 
obturator  foramen.  It  gives  attachment  by  its  surfaces,  to  the  two 
obturator  muscles  ;  and  leaves  a  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fora- 
men, for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  numerous  vacuities  in  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  and  their  clo- 
sure by  hgamentous  structures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sacro-ischiatic 
fissures  and  obturator  foramina,  serve  to  diminish  very  materially 
the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts  during  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the 
fcEtus  through  the  pelvis  in  parturition. 

LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Ligaments  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  articulation  between  the  different  bones ;  they  are,  the 
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1.  Sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

2.  Scapulo-clavicular  articulation. 
8.  Ligaments  of  the  scapula. 

4.  Shoulder  joint. 

5.  Elbow  joint, 

6.  Radio-iilnar  articidation. 

7.  Wrist  joint. 

8.  Articulation  between  the  carpal  bones. 

9.  Carpo-metacarpul  articulation. 

10.  Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation. 

1 1.  Articulation  of  the  phalanges. 

1.  Sterno-clavicular  Jlrtlculatlon. — The  stemo-clavicular  is  an 
arthrodial  articulation ;  its  ligaments  are, 

Anterior  sterno-clavicular, 
Posterior  sterno-clavicular, 
Inter-clavicular, 
Costo-clavicular  (rhomboid), 

Interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 

Two  synovial  membranes. 

The  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament  is  a  broad  ligamentous 
layer,  extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  covering 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  articulation.  This  ligament  is  in  relaiion 
by  its  anterior  surface  with  the  integument  and  with  the  sternal 
origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  and  behind  with  the  interarti- 
cular fibro-cartilage  and  synovial  membranes. 

The  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament  is  a  broad  fasciculus, 
covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation.  It  is  in  relation 
by  its  anterior  surface  with  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  and 
synovial  membranes,  and  behind  with  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle. 

The  two  ligaments  are  continuous  at  the  upper  and  lower  pari 
of  the  articmation,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  capsule  around*  the 
joint. 

The  inter-clavicular  ligament  is  a  cord-like  band  which  crosses 
from  the  extremity  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  It  is  separated  by 
cellular  tissue  from  tlic  stcruo-thyToid  muscles. 

The  costo-clavicJilar  ligament  {rJiomboid)  is  a  thick  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  connecting  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  with  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It  is  situated  obliquely  between  the  rib 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  in  relation  in  front 
with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  behind 
with  the  subclavian  vein. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation, 
are  a  gliding  movement  of  the  fibro-cartilage  with  the  clavicle,  upon 
the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum  in  the  directions  forwards, 
backwards,  upwards,  and  downwards;  and  circumduction.  This 
articulation  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder. 
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The  rupture  of  the  rhomboid  ligament  in  dislocation  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  gives 
rise  to  the  deformity  peculiar  to  Fig.  52« 

this  accident. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  is 
nearly  circular  in  form,  and  thicker 
al  the  edges  than  in  the  centre.  It 
is  attached  above,  to  the  clavicle ; 
below  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib;  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
circumference  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  stemo-clavicular  liga- 
ment ;  it  divides  the  joint  into  two 
cavities,  which  are  lined  by  distinct 
synovial  membranes.  This  cartilage  is  sometimes  pierced  through 
its  centre,  and  not  unfrequently  absorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
particularly  at  its  lower  part. 

2.  Scapulo-clavicular  Articulation. — The  ligaments  of  the  scapular 
end  of  the  clavicle  are,  the 

Superior  acromio-clavicular, 
Inferior  acromio-clavicular, 
Coraco-clavicular  (trapezoid  and  conoid) , 

Interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 

Two  synovial  membranes. 

The  superior  acromio-clavicular  ligament  is  a  moderately  thick 
plane  of  superimposed  fibres  passing  between  the  extremity  of  the 
cla\icle  and  the  acromion,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  inferior  acromio-clavicular  ligament  is  a  thin  plane  situated 
upon  the  under  surface.  These  two  ligaments  are  continuous  with 
each  other  in  front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete  capsule  around 
the  joint. 

The  coraco-clavicular  ligament  (trapezoid,  conoid)  is  a  thick  fasci- 
culus of  ligamentous  fibres,  passing  obliquely  between  the  base  of  the 
coracoid  process  and  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  holding 
the  end  of  the  clavicle  in  firm  connexion  with  the  scapula.  When  seen 
from  before,  it  has  a  quadrilateral  form:  hence  it  is  name  trapezoid: 
and,  examined  from  behind,  it  has  a  triangular  form,  the  base  being 
upwards ;  hence  another  name,  conoid. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  is  often  indistinct,  from  having 
partial  connexions  with  the  fibro-cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  two 
bones  between  which  it  is  placed,  and  not  unfrequently  absent. 
When  partial,  it  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation.  The 

•  The  lig-aments  of  the  sterno- clavicular  and  costo-sternal  articulations.  1.  The 
anterior  stcrno-clavicular  ligament  2.  The  inter-clavicular  ligament.  3.  The  costo- 
clavicular or  rhomboid  ligament,  seen  on  both  sides.  4.  The  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage,  brought  into  view  by  the  removal  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments. 
5.  The  anterior  costo-stcmal  ligaments  of  the  first  and  second  ribs. 
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Fig.  53. 


synovial  membranes  are  very  delicate.  There  is  only  one,  when  the 
fibro-cartilage  is  incomplete. 

Actions. — The  acromio-clavicular  articulation  admits  of  two  move- 
ments, the  gliding  of  the  surfaces  upon  each  other ;  and  the  rotation 
of  the  scapula,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 

3.  The  Proper  ligaments  of  the  Scapula  are  the 

Coraco-acromial, 
^  Transverse. 

The  coraco-acromial  ligament  is  a  broad  and  thick  triangular 
band,  which  forms  a  protecting  arch  over  the  shoulder  joint.  It  is 
attached  by  its  apex  to  the  point  of  the  acromion  process,  and  by 
its  base  to  the  external  border  of  the  coracoid  process  its  whole 
length.  This  ligament  is  in  relation  above  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  and  below  with  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spi- 
natus  muscle,  a  bursa  mucosa  being  usually  interposed. 

The  transverse  or  coracoid  ligament  is 
a  narrow  but  strong  fasciculus  which 
crosses  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of 
the  scapula,  from  the  base  of  the  cora- 
coid process,  and  converts  it  into  a  fora- 
men. The  supra-scapular  nerve  passes 
through  this  foramen. 

4.  Shoulder  Joint. — The  scapulo-hume- 
ral  articulation  is  an  cnarthrosis,  or  ball 
and  socket  joint — its  ligaments  are,  the 

Capsular, 
Coraco-humeral, 
Glenoid. 

The  capsular  ligament  completely  en- 
circles the  articulating  head  of  the  sca- 
pula and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  is 
attached  to  the  neck  of  each  bone.  It  is 
thick  above,  where  resistance  is  most 
required,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  tendons  of  the  supra-spinatus, 
infra-spinatus,  teres  minor,  and  subscapularis  muscles :  below  it  is 
thin  and  loose.  The  capsule  is  incomplete  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  tendons,  so  that  they  obtain  upon  their  inner  surface  a 
covering  of  synovial  membrane.  * 

The  coraco-humeral  ligament  is  a  broad  band  which  descends 
obliquely  outwards  from  the  border  of  the  coracoid  process  to  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the 
superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  glenoid  ligament  is  the  prismoid  band  of  fibro-cartilage, 

.  *  Tlic  ligraments  of  tlic  scapula  and  shoulder  joint.  1.  The  superior  acromio-clavicu- 
lar llframent.  2.  The  coraco-clavicular  ligament;  this  aspect  of  the  ligament  is  named 
trapezoid.  3.  The  coraco-acromial  ligament  4.  The  transverse  ligament  5.  The 
capsular  ligament  6.  The  coraco-humeral  ligament.  7.  The  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  issuing  from  the  capsular  ligament,  and  entering  the  bicipital  groove. 
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which  is  attached  around  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  its  edges,  and  deepening  its  cavity.  It  divides 
superiorly  into  two  slips  which  are  continuous  with  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps ;  hence  the  ligament  is  frequently  described  as  being 
fomlfed  by  the  splitting  of  that  tendon.  The  cavity  of  the  articu- 
lation is  traversed  by  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  synovial  membrane  in  its  passage  through 
the  joint. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  very  extensive;  it 
communicates  anteriorly  through  an  opening  in  the  capsular  liga- 
ment with  a  large  bursal  sac,  which  lines  the  under  surface  of  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Superiorly,  it  frequently  com- 
municates through  another  opening  in  the  capsular  hgament  with 
a  bursal  sac  belonging  to  the  infra-spinatus  muscle ;  and  it  more- 
over forms  a  sheath  around  that  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
which  is  included  within  the  joint. 

The  muscles  immediately  surrounding  the  shoulder  joint  are  the 
subscapularis,  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor,  long  head 
o{  the  triceps,  and  deltoid ;  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  within 
the  capsular  ligament. 

Actions. — The  shoulder  joint  is  capable  of  every  variety  of  motion, 
viz.  of  movement  forwards  and  backwards,  of  abduction,  and  adduc- 
tion, of  circumduction  and  rotation. 

5.  Elbow  Joint. — The  elbow  is  a  ginglymoid  articulation;  its 
ligaments  are/owr  in  number  : — 

Anterior, 

Posterior, 

Internal  lateral, 

External  lateral.  • 

The  anterior  ligament  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous  layer, 
descending  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  immediately 
above  the  joint,  to  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular 
ligament.  On  each  side  it  is  connected  with  the  lateral  ligaments. 
It  is  composed  of  fibres  which  pass  in  three  different  directions, 
vertical,  transverse,  and  oblique,  the  latter  being  extended  from 
within  outwards  to  the  orbicular  ligament,  into  which  they  are 
attached  inferiorly.  This  hgament  is  covered  in  by  the  brachiaUs 
antic  us  muscle. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  a  broad  and  loose  fold  passing  between 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  olecranon,  and  connected  at  ^ach  side  with  the  lateral 
ligaments.    It  is  covered  in  by  the  tendon  of  the  triceps. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  thick  triangular  layer,  attached 
above,  by  its  apex,  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  and 
below,  by  its  expanded  border,  to  the  margin  of  the  greater  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna,  extending  from  the  coronoid  process  to 
the  olecranon.    At  its  insertion  it  is  intermingled  with  some  trans- 
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verse  fibres.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  in  relation  posteriorly 
with  the  ulnar  nerve. 


Fig.  54.»    '  Fig.  55.t 


The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a  strong  and  narrow  band,  which 
descends  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  into  the  ridge  on  the  ulna,  with 
which  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  ligament  is  connected.  This 
ligament  is  closely  united  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  supinator 
brevis  muscle. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  extensive,  and  is  reflected  from  the 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  bones  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligaments.  It  surrounds  inferiorly  the  head  of  the  radius,  and 
forms  an  articulating  sac  between  it  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  notch. 

The  muscles  immediately  surrounding,  and  in  contact  with,  the 
elbow  joint,  are  in  front,  the  brachialis  anticus  ;  to  the  inner  side^ 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris;  extcrnalbjy  the  extensor  carpi  radiahs  brevier,  extensor 

•  An  internal  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow  joint.  1.  The  anterior  ligament 
2.  The  internal  lateral  ligament.  3.  The  orbicular  ligament  4.  The  oblique  liga- 
ment  5.  Tiie  interosseous  ligament  6.  The  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which 
conceals  the  posterior  ligament 

t  An  external  view  of  the  elbow  joint  1.  The  humerus.  2.  The  ulna.  3.  The 
radius.  4.  The  external  lateral  ligament  inserted  inferiorly  into  (5)  the  orbicular  liga- 
ment.  6,  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  orbicular  ligament  spreading  out  at  its  inser- 
tion into  the  ulna.  7.  The  anterior  ligament  scarcely  apparent  in  this  view  of  the 
articulation.  8.  The  posterior  ligament,  thrown  into  folds  by  the  extension  of  the  joint. 
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communis  digitorum.  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  anconeusy  and  supi- 
nator brevis  :  and  hchimU  the  tricoj)S. 

Actions. — Tiic  movements  oi'  the  elbow  joint  are  Jlex'wn  and 
eadenjrtoRy  which  are  performed  with  remarkable  precision.  The 
extent  to  which  these  movements  are  capable  of  beinp  efiected,  is 
limited,  in  front  by  the  coronoid  process,  and  behind  by  the  ole- 
cranon, 

6.  The  Radio-ulnar  ,^r/icu/ai/o7i.— -The  radius  and  ulna  are  firmly 
held  together  by  liszamcnts  which  are  connected  with  both  extre- 
mities of  the  bones,  and  with  the  sliai't ;  they  are,  the 

Oi  bicular,  Anterior  inferior, 

Oblique,  Posterior  inferior, 

Interosseous^  Interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  orbicular  ligament  (annular,  coronary)  is  a  firm  band  several 
lines  in  breadth,  which  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  is 
attached  by  each  end  to  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity. 
It  i<  strongest  behind  where  it  receives  the  external  lateral  hgament, 
and  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  a  reflection  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  elbow  joint. 

The  rupture  of  Uiis  ligament  permits  of  the  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius. 

The  oblique  ligament  is  a  narrow  slip  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
descending  oblitjuely  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius. 

The  interosseous  ligament  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  aponeurotic 
fibres  passing  obliquely  downwards  from  the  sluiq)  ridge  on  the 
radius  to  that  on  the  ulna.  It  is  deficient  sui)erior]y.  is  broader  in 
the  middle  than  at  each  extremity,  and  is  perforated  at  its  lower 
part  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery.  The  pos- 
terior interosseous  artery  passes  backwards  between  the  oblique 
ligament  and  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  Ugament  This 
ligament  affords  an  extensive  sj^rface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  interosseous  ligament  is  in  relation^  in  front,  w^ith  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  the  flexor  longus  polUcis,  and  pronator  quad- 
ratus  muscle,  and  witli  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  and  nerve; 
and  behind  with  the  supinator  brevis,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  extensor  secundi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis,  and  extensor  indicis  muscle,  and  near  the  w  rist  w  ith 
the  anterior  inten^sseous  artery  and  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

The  anterior  in  ferior  Ugament  is  a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres,  passing 
trans\  ersely  betw^een  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  potterior  inferior  Hgament  is  also  thin  and  loose,  and  has  the 
same  disposition  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  interarticvJar,  or  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  acts  the  part  of  a 
ligament  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  It 
is  attached  by  its  apex  to  a  depression  on  the  inner  surface  ^of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  by  its  base  to  the  edge  of  the  radius, 
lliis  fibro-cartilage  is  lined  upon  its  upper  surface  by  a  synovial 
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membrane,  which  forms  a  duplicature  between  the  radius  and  ulna, 
and  is  called  the  inembrana  sacciformis.  By  its  lower  surface  it 
enters  into  the  articulation  of  the  wrist-joint. 

Actions. — Tlie  movements  taking  place  between  the  radius  and 
the  ulna,  are  the  rotation  of  the  former  upon  the  latter ;  rotation 
forwards  being  termed  pronation^  and  rotation  backwards  supina- 
tion. In  these  movements  the  head  of  the  radius  turns  upon  its 
own  axis,  within  the  orbicular  ligament  and  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  ulna ;  while  infcriorly  the  radius  presents  a  con- 
cavity which  moves  upon  the  rounded  head  of  the  ulna.  The 

movements  of  the  radius  are  chiefly 
limited  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  in- 
ferior ligaments,  hence  these  are  not  un- 
frequently  ruptured  in  great  muscular 
elVorts. 

7.  Wrist  Joint. — The  wrist  is  a  gingly- 
moid  articulation;  the  articular  surfaces 
entering  into  its  formation  being  the  ra- 
dius and  under  surface  of  tlie  triangular 
fibro-cartilage  above,  and  the  rounded 
surfaces  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and 
cuneiform  bone  below ;  its  ligaments  are 
four  in  number, 


Fig.  56. » 


Anterior, 

Posterior,  -  ^  -^r 

Internal  lateral. 
External  lateral. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  a  broad  and 
membranous  layer  consisting  of  three  fas- 
ciculi, which  pass  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  radius,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilu- 
nar, and  cuneiform  bones. 

The  posterior  ligament^  also  thin  and 
loose,  passes  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform  bones. 

•  The  ligaments  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  and  hand.  1.  The  lower  part 
of  the  interosseous  membrane.  2.  The  anterior  inferior  radio-ulnar  ligament  3.  The 
anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint.  4.  Its  external  lateral  Hgament.  5.  Its  internal 
lateral  ligament  6.  The  palmar  ligaments  of  the  carpus.  7.  The  pisiform  bone, 
with  its  ligaments.  8.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  second  range  of  carpal  bone* 
with  the  metacarpal,  and  the  metacarpal  with  each  other.  9.  The  capsular  ligament 
of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  the  thumb.  10.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  meta- 
car|K)-pbalangcal  articulation  of  the  thumb.  II.  One  of  tlie  lateral  ligaments  of  that 
articulation.  12.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  mctacar))o-phalangcal  articulation  of  the 
index  finger;  these  ligaments  have  been  removed  in  the  other  fingers.  13.  Lateral 
ligaments  of  the  same  articulation;  the  corresponding  ligaments  are 'seen  in  the 
other  articulations.  14.  Transverse  ligament  connecting  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  ;  the  same  ligament  is  seen  between  the  otlier 
fingers.*  15.  Anterior  and  one  lateral  ligament  of  the  phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
thumb.  16.  Anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  phalangeal  articulations  of  tho 
index  finger ;  the  anterior  ligaments  arc  removed  in  the  other  fingers. 
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The  internal  lateral  ligament  extends  from  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna  to  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bone. 

The  extei-nal  lateral  ligament  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  by  the  other  to  the  side  of  the 
scaphoid  bone.  The  radial  artery  rests  on  this  ligament  as  it 
passes  backwards  to  the  first  metacarpal  space. 

The  synovial  memhrane  of  the  wrist  joint  hues  the  under  surface 
of  the  radius  and  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and  the  first 
row  of  bones  of  the  carpus  below. 

The  relations  of  the  wrist  joint  are  the  flexor  and  extensor  ten- 
dons by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  radial  and  ulnar  artery. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  wrist  joint  arc  JJexion,  extension^ 
adduction^  abduction^  and  circumduction.  In  these  motions  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  glide  upon  each  other. 

Articulations  between  the  Carpal  Bones. — These  are  amphi-arthro- 
dial  joints,  with  the  exception  of  the  conjoined  head  of  the  os  mag- 
num and  unciforme,  which  is  received  into  a  cup  formed  by  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  constitutes  an  enar- 
throsis.    The  ligaments  are, 

_  Dorsal, 

Palmar, 
Interosseous, 
Anterior  annular. 

The  dorsal  ligaments^  are  ligamentous  bands,  that  pass  from  bone 
to  bone  in  every  direction,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus. 

The  palmar  ligaments  are  fascicuh  of  the  same  kind,  but 
stronger  than  the  dorsal,  having  the  like  disposition  upon  the  palmar 
surface. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  are  situated  betw^een  the  adjoining 
bones  in  each  range :  in  the  upper  range  they  close  the  upper 
part  of  the  spaces  between  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform 
bones  ;  in  the  low^er  range  they  are  stronger  than  in  the  upper,  and 
connect  the  os  magnum  on  the  one  side  to  the  unciforme,  on  the 
other  to  the  trapezoides,  and  leave  intervals  through  which  the 
synovial  membrane  is  continued  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal 
bones. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  a  firm  ligamentous  band,  which 
coimects  the  bones  of  the  two  sides  of  the  carpus.  It  is  attached 
by  one  extremity  to  the  trapezium  and  scaphoid,  and  by  the  other 
to  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciforme  and  the  base  of  the  pisi- 
form bone,  and  forms  an  arch  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
carpus,  beneath  which  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  and  the 
median  nerve  pass  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  articulation  of  the  pisiform  bone  with  the  cuneiform,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  distinct  synovial  membrane,  which  is  protected  by 
fasciculi  of  ligamentous  fibres,  forming  a  kind  of  capsule  around  the 
joint ;  they  are  inserted  into  the  cuneiforme,  unciforme,  and  base  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
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Syjwvial  membranes. — There  are  jive  synovial  membranes  enter- 
inginto  the  composition  of  the  articulations  of  the  carpus : — 

The  firH  is  situated  between  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  the 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage ;  it  is  called  sacciform^  from  forming 
a  sacculus  between  the  lateral  articulation  of  the  ubia  with  the 
radius. 

The  second  is  situated  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  radius 
and  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and  tlie  first  range  of  bones 
of  the  carpus  below. 

The  third  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the 
wnst ;  it  is  situated  between  the  two  rows  of  c:ir[)al  bones,  and 
passes  between  the  bones  of  the  second  range,  to  invest  the  carpal 
extremities  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers. 

The  fourth  is  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  witli  the  trapezium. 

The  fifth  is  situated  between  tlie  ))isiforin  and  cuneiform  bone. 
Actions. — Very  little  movement  exists  between  the  bones  in  each 
range,  but  more  is  permitted  between  the  two  ranges.  The  motions 
in  the  latter  situation  are  those  of  flexion  and  extension. 
0.  The  Carpo-metacarpal  .Articulation, — The  second  row  of 

bones  of  the  carpus  articulates  with 
the*  metacarpal  bones  of  the  four  fin» 
gers  by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments  ; 
and  the  metacarj)al  bone  of  the  thumb 
with  the  trapezium  by  a  true  capsular 
ligament. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  strong  fas- 
ciculi which  pass  from  the  second 
range  of  carpal  to  the  metacarpal 

bones. 

The  palmar  ligaments  are  thin  fasci- 
culi arranged  upon  the  same  plan  on 
tlic  palmar  surface. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  thumb 
is  one  of  the  three  true  capsular  liga- 
ments of  the  skeleton ;  the  other  two  being  the  shoulder-joint  and 
hip-joint    The  articulation  has  a  proper  synovial  membrane, 
• 

*  A  diagram  thowin^^  the  disposition  of  the  five  synovial  membranes  of  the  wriit 

joint  1.  The  sacciform  membrane.  2.  The  second  synovial  membrane.  3,  3.  The 
third,  or  large  syaovial  onembraoe.  4.  The  synovial  membrane  between  the  pisiform 
bone  and  the  coneiibrme.  5.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  metacarpal  articulatioa 
of  the  thumb.  6.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  7.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
ulna.  &.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  &  The  scaphoid  bone.  L.  The  semi. 
Innare.  C.  The  cuneifbrme;  the  interwseoas  ligaments  are  seen  passing  between 
these  three  bones  and  separating  the  articulation  of  the  wrist  (S)  from  the  articulation 
of  the  caxpal  bones  (3).  P.  The  pisif(»ine.  T.  The  trajiezium.  T'.  The  trape- 
loides.  Jb.  The  os  magnnm.  U.  The  nnciforme ;  interosseous  ligaments  are  seen 
connecting  the  os  magnum  with  the  trapczoides  and  unciforme.  9.  The  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.   10,  10.  The  bases  of  the  other  metacarpal  boiea* 
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The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  four  fingers  are  firmly  oonnected  at 
tfa^  bases  by  means  of  dorsal  aod  palmar  ligaments,  which  extend 
transversely  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  and  by  interossecius  liga- 
ments which  pass  between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  Their  lateral 
articular  facets  are  lined  by  a  reflection  of  the  great  synovial  mem* 
Inrane  of  the  two  rows  of  car])al  bones. 

Actions. — The  movenients  of  tlie  metacarpal  on  the  carpal  bones 
are  restricted  to  a  slight  degree  of  sliding  motion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  ai  liculation  of  the  metacaipal  bone  of  the  thumb  with 
the  trapezium.  In  the  latter  articulation,  the  movements  are, 
Jlexion,  extension,  adduction,  dbductkm,  and  circumduction* 

10.  MekLcarpo-phalangeal  Articulation, — The  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal  articulation  is  a  ginglymoid  Joint:  its  ligaments  are  four  in 
number. 

Anterior, 
Two  lateral. 
Transverse. 

The  anterior  ligaments  are  thick  and  fibro-cartilagmous,  and  form 

part  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  joints.  They  are  grooved 
externally  for  the  lodgment  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  bv  their 
internal  aspect  form  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  narrow  fascicuh,  holding  the 
bones  together  at  each  side. 

The  transverse  b'gaments  are  strong  ligamentous  bands  passing 
between  the  anterior  ligaments,  and  connectmg  together  the  heads 
of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  four  fingers. 

The  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  over  the  back  of  the  fingers 
takes  the  place  of  a  posterior  liirament. 

Actions. — This  articulation  admits  of  movement  in  four  diflferent 
directions,  viz.  of  Jlexion,  extension,  adduction,  and  abduction,  the 
two  latter  being  limited  to  a  small  extent  It  is  also  capable  of  cir- 
cumduclion. 

11.  Jfrticulatkn  of  the  Phalanges. — ^These  articulations  are  gingly- 
moid joints :  they  are  formed  by  three  laments. 

Anterior, 
Two  lateral. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  firm  and  fibro-cartilairinoiis,  and  forms 
part  of  tlie  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  phalanges.  £xter- 
nallv  it  is  grooved  tor  the  reception  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  veiy  strong;  they  arc  tlie  principal 
bond  of  connexion  between  the  bones. 

The  extensor  tendon  takes  the  place  and  performs  the  office  of  a 
posterior  ligament. 

Actions. — ^The  movements  of  the  phalangeal  joints  are  flexion  and 
extension,  these  movements  being  more  extensive  between  the  first 
and  second  phalanges  than  between  the  second  and  third. 
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LIGAMENTS  Or  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

-  The  ligaments  of  the  lower  extremity,  like  those  of  the  upper,  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  joints  to  which  they  belong ;  these 
are,  the 

1.  Hip  joint 

2.  Knee  joint. 

3.  Articulation  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

4.  Ankle  joint. 

5.  Articulation  of  the  tarsal  bones. 

6.  Tarso-metatarsal  articulation. 

7.  Metatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 

8.  Articulation  of  the  phalanges. 

1.  Hip  Joint. — The  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the 
acetabulum  constitutes  an  enarthrosis,  or  ball  and  socket  joint. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  rounded  head  of  the  femur;  the  ligaments  are  Jive  in 
number,  viz. ; 

Capsular, 

Ilio-femoral, 

Teres, 

Cotyloid, 

Transverse. 

The  capsular  ligament  (fig.  50,  8)  is  a  strong  ligamentous  cap- 
sule, embracing  the  acetabulum  superiorly,  and  inferiorlv  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  and  connecting  the  two  bones  firmly  togetlier.  It  is 
much  thicker  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  joint,  where  more  resist- 
ance is  required,  than  upon  the  under  part,  and  extends  farther  upon 
the  neck  of  the  femur  on  the  anterior  and  superior  than  on  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  side,  being  attached  to  the  intertrochanteric  line 
in  front,  to  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter  above,  and  to  the  middle 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  behind. 

The  ilio-femoral  ligament*  (fig.  50, 9)  is  an  accessory  and  radiating 
band,  which  descends  obliquely  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and 
strengthens  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  ligamentum  teres  (fig.  51,  7),  triangular  in  shape,  is  attached 
by  a  rounded  apex  to  the  depression  just  below^  the  middle  of  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  by  its  base,  which  divides  into  two  fasciculi, 
into  the  borders  of  the  notch  of  the  acetabulum.  It  is  formed  by  a 
fasciculus  of  fibres  of  variable  size,  surrounded  by  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  sometimes  the  synovial  membrane  alone  exists,  or  the  Hga- 
ment  is  wholly  absent. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  (fig.  51,  6)  is  a  prismoid  cord  of  fibro-car- 

*  Colled  also  ligamenlum  adscitilium. 
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tilage,  attached  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  serving 
lo  deepen  the  cavity  and  protect  its  edges.  It  is  much  thicker  upon 
the  upper  and  outer  border  of  the  acetabulum  than  in  front,  and 
consists  of  fibres  which  arise  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
brim,  and  interlace  with  each  other  at  acute  angles. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  strong  fasciculus  of  ligamentous 
fibres,  continuous  with  the  cotyloid  ligament,  and  extended  across 
the  notch  in  the  acetabulum.  It  converts  the  notch  into  a  foramen, 
through  which  the  articular  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  and 
obturator  arteries  enter  the  joint. 

The  fossa  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  is  filled  by  a  mass  of 
fat,  covered  with  synovial  membrane,  which  serves  as  an  elastic 
cushion  to  the  head  of  the  bone  during  its  movements.  This  was 
considered  by  Havers  as  the  synovial  gland. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  extensive ;  it  invests  the  head  of  the 
femur,  and  is  continued  around  the  ligamentum  teres  into  the  ace- 
ta'bulum ;  it  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cap- 
sular hgament. 

The  muscles  immediately  surrounding  and  in  contact  with  the 
hip  joint  are,  in  front,  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  which  are  separated 
from  the  capsular  ligament  by  a  large  synovial  bursa ;  above, 
the  short  head  of  the  rectus,  and  the  gluteus  minimus  ;  behind,  the 
pyriformis,  gemellus  superior,  obturator  internus,  gemellus  inferior, 
and  quadratus  femoris ;  and  to  the  inner  side,  the  obturator  externus 
and  pectineus. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  hip  joint  are  very  extensive ; 
they  are  Jlezion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation. 

2.  Knee  Joint. — The  knee  is  a  ginglymoid  articulation  of  a  large 
size,  and  is  provided  with  numerous  hgaments ;  they  are  thirteen  in 
number. 

Anterior  or  ligamentum  patellas. 

Posterior  or  ligamentum  posticum  Winslowi, 

Internal  lateral,  •  • 

Two  external  lateral. 

Anterior  or  external  crucial. 

Posterior  or  internal  crucial, 

Transverse, 

Two  coronary, 

Ligamentum  mucosum,  )   «  . 

Ligamenta  alaria,         )  J^'^^^' 
Two  semilunar  fibro-cartilages, 
\^        Synovial  membrane. 

H\\efive  first  are  external  to  the  articulation ;  the  five  next  are 
internal  to  the  articulation ;  the  three  remaining  are  mere  folds  of 
synovial  membrane,  and  have  no  title  to  the  name  of  ligaments.  In 
addition  to  the  ligaments,  there  are  two  fibro-cartilages,  which  are 
sometimes  very  erroneously  considered  among  the  ligaments ;  and 
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a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  still  more  improperly  named  the 
capsular  ligament. 

The  anterior  ligament  or  ligamentum  patellce^  is  the  prolongation 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  downwards  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ligament ;  and,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  that  the  patella  is  simply  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed 
in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  for  the  defence  of  the  front  of 
the  knee  joint,  it  has  no  title  to  consideration,  either  as  a  ligament 
of  the  knee  joint  or  as  a  ligament  of  the  patella. 

A  small  bursa  mucosa  is  situated  between  the 
Fig.  58.*        ligamentum  patellae,  near  to  its  insertion,  and  the 
front  of  the  tibia,  and  another  of  larger  size  is 
placed  between  the  patella  and  the  fascia  lata, 
which  extends  over  its  anterior  surface. 

The  posterior  ligament — ligamentum  posticum 
Winslowiff — is  a  broad  expansion  of  hgamentous 
fibres  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
i  part  of  the  joint  It  is  divisible  into  two  lateral 
portions  which  invest  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  a  central  portion  which  is  depressed  and 
formed  by  the  interlacement  of  fasciculi  passing 
in  different  directions.  The  strongest  of  these  fasci- 
culi is  that  which  MS  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the 
semimembranosus  and  passes  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  external  condyle.  Other  accessory 
fasciculi  are  given  off  by  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  and  by  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius.  The  middle  portion  of  the  ligament 
supports  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein,  and  is  perforated  by  several 
openings  for  the  passage  of  branches  of  the  azygos  articular  artery, 
and  for  the  nerves  of  the  joint. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  broad  and  trapezoid  layer  of 
ligamentous  fibres,  attached  above  to  the  tubercle  on  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  below  to  the  side  of  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  It  is  crossed  at  its  lower  part  by  the  tendons  of  the 
inner  hamstring  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa,  and 
it  covers  in  the  anterior  slip  of  the  semi-membranosus  tendon  and 
the  inferior  internal  articular  artery. 

External  lateral  ligaments. — The  long  external  lateral  ligament  is 
a  strong  rounded  cord,  which  descends  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tubercle  upon  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  to  the  outer 

•  The  anterior  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  1.  The  tendon  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg.  2.  The  patella.  3.  The  anterior  ligament,  or 
ligamentum  patellse,  near  its  insertion.  4,  4.  The  synovial  memhranc.  5.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament.  6.  The  long  external  lateral  ligament  7.  The  anterior  superior 
tibiu-fibular  ligament 

t  In  a  recent  dissection  in  Sydenham  College,  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman  observed  a  small 
fleshy  muscle,  cormected  by  one  extremity  with  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and 
inserted  by  the  other  into  that  portion  of  this  ligament  which  is  derived  from  the  tendon 
of  the  semimembranosiu. 
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part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.    The  short  external  lateral  ligament 
is  an  irregular  fasciculus  situated  behind  the  pre-    '  •. 
ceding,  arising  from  the  external  condyle  near         ^'ff-    *  .  . 
the  origin  of  the  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  and  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula.    It  is  firmly  connected 
with  the  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage,  and 
appears  principally  intended  to  connect  that 
cartilage  with  the  fibula.    The  loner  external 
lateral  Ugament  is  covered  in  by  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  and  has  passing  beneath  it  the  tendon 
of  the  origin  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  the  in- 
ferior external  articular  artery. 

The  true  ligaments  within  the  joint  are  the 
crucial,  transverse  and  coronary. 

The  anterior  or  external  crucial  ligamentf 
arises  from  the  depression  upon  the  head  of  the 
tibia  in  front  of  the  spinous  process,  and  passes  upwards  and  back- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  femur,  as  far  as  its  posterior  border.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
posterior. 

The  posterior i  or  internal  crucial  ligament^  arises  from  the  depres- 
sion upon  the  head  of  the  tibia,  behind  the  spinous  process,  and 
passes  upwards  and  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur.  '  This  ligament  is  less  oblique  and  larger  than  the 
anterior. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  small  slip  of  fibres  which  extends 
transversely  from  the  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage,  near  its 
anterior  extremity,  to  the  anterior  convexity  of  the  internal  car- 
tilage. 

The  coronary  ligaments  are  the  short  fibres  by  which  the  convex 
borders  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  are  connected  to  th«  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  to  the  hgaments  surrounding  the  joint. 

The  semilunar  fihro-cartilages,  are  two  falciform  plates  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
serving  to  deepen  the  surface  of  articulation  for  the  condyles  of  the 
femur.  They  are  thick  along  their  convex  border,  and  thin  and 
sharp  along  the  concave  edge. 

The  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  forms  an  oval  cup  for  the 
reception  of  the  internal  condyle ;  it  is  connected  by  its  convex 
border  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  internal  and  posterior 

•  A  posterior  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  1.  The  fasciculus  of  the  liga- 
mentum  posticum  Winslowi,  which  is  derived  from,  2.  The  tendon  of  the  semi-mcra- 
branosus  muscle  ;  the  latter  is  cut  short  3.  The  process  of  the  tendon  which  spreads 
out  in  the  fascia  of  the  popliteus  muscle.  4.  The  process  which  is  sent  inwards  beneath 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  5.  The  posterior  part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  6. 
The  long  external  lateral  ligament  7.  The  short  external  lateral  ligament.  8.  The 
tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle  cut  short  9.  The  posterior  superior  tibio-fibular 
ligament. 
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liga  ments,  by  means  of  its  coronary  ligament ;  and  by  its  two 
extremities  is  firmly  implanted  into  the  depression  in  front  and 
behind  the  spinous  process.    The  exlemal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage 


Fig.  60.« 
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bounds  a  circular  fossa  for  the  external  condyle ;  it  is  connected  by 
its  convex  border  with  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  external  and 
posterior  ligaments,  by  means  of  its  coronary  ligament ;  by  its  two 
extremities  it  is  inserted  into  the  depression  between  the  two  pro- 
jections which  constitute  the  spinous  process  of  the  tibia.    The  two 

*  The  right  knee  joint  laid  open  from  the  front,  in  order  to  show  the  internal  liga- 
ments. 1.  The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  with  its 
two  condyles ;  the  figure  5  rests  upon  the  external ;  the  figure  3  upon  the  internal 
condyle.  2.  The  anterior  crucial  ligament.  3,  The  posterior  crucial  ligament.  4. 
The  transverse  ligament.  5.  The  attachment  of  the  ligamcritum  mucosum,  the  rest 
has  been  remold.  6.  The  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage.  7.  The  external  fibro- 
cartilage.  8.  A  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellie  turned  down.  9.  The  bursa,  situated 
between  the  ligamentum  patellne  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  it  has  been  laid  open.  1 0. 
The  anterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligament.  11.  The  upper  part  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  the  opening  above  this  membrane  is  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  tibial 
artery. 

t  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  left  knee  joint,  showing  the  reflections  of  its  synovial 
membrane.  1.  The  cancellous  structure  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur.  2.  The 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.  3.  The  patella.  4.  The  ligamentum 
patelltB.  5.  The  cancellous  structure  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  6.  A  bursa  situated 
between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  7.  The  mass  of  fat  pro- 
jecting into  the  cavity^  of  the  joint  below  the  patella.  *  •  The  synovial  membrane, 
y.  The  pouch  of  synovial  membrane  which  ascends  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  the  front  of  ihc  lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  9.  One  of  the  alar 
ligaments  ;  the  other  has  been  removed  with  the  opposite  section.  10.  The  ligamentum 
mucosum  left  entire  ;  the  section  being  made  to  its  inner  side.  11.  The  anterior  or 
external  crucial  ligament.  12.  The  posterior  ligament  The  scheme  of  the  synovial 
membrane  which  is  here  presented  to  the  student,  is  div^j^cd  of  all  unnecessary  com- 
plications. It  may  be  traced  from  the  sacculus  (at  8),  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
patella  ;  then  over  the  adipose  mass  (7)  from  which  it  throws  off  the  mucous  ligament 
(10) ;  then  over  the  head  of  the  tibia,  forming  a  slieath  to  the  crucial  ligaments  ;  then 
upwards  along  the  posterior  ligament  and  condyles  of  the  femur,  to  the  sacculus  whence 
its  examination  commenced. 
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extremities  of  the  external  cartilage  being  inserted  into  the  same 
fossa,  form  almost  a  complete  circle,  and  the  cartilage  being  some- 
what broader  than  the  internal,  nearly  covers  the  articular  surface  of 
the  tibia.  The  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  besides  giving  off  a 
fasciculus  from  its  anterior  border  to  constitute  the  transverse  liga- 
ment, is  continuous  by  some  of  its  fibres  with  the  extremity  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament ;  posteriorly  it  divides  into  three  slips,  one, 
a  strong  cord,  ascends  obliquely  forwards  and  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  inner  condyle  in  front  of  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament ;  another  is  the  fasciculus  of  insertion  into  the  fossa  of  the 
spinous  process ;  and  the  third,  of  small  size,  is  continuous  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

The  ligamentum  mucosum  is  a  slender  conical  process  of  syno- 
vial membrane  enclosing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres  which  proceed 
from  the  transverse  ligament.  It  is  connected  by  its  apex,  witli  the 
anterior  part  of  the  condyloid  notch,  and  by  its  base  is  lost  in  the 
mass  of  fat  which  projects  into  the  joint  beneath  the  patella. 

The  alar  ligaments  are  two  fringed  folds  of  synovial  membrane, 
extending  from  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  along  the  edges  of  the 
mass  of  fat  to  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  skeleton.  It  invests  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  patella ;  it  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  semilunar 
fibro-cartilages,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  crucial  ligaments,  and 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments  which  form  the  circum- 
ference of  the  joint.  On  each  side  of  the  patella,  it  lines  tlie  tendi- 
nous aponeuroses  of  the  vastus  internus  and  vastus  extern  us  muscles, 
and  forms  a  pouch  of  considerable  size  between  the  extensor  tendon 
and  the  front  of  the  femur.  It  also  forms  the  folds  in  the  interior  of 
the  joint,  called  "  ligamentum  mucosum,"  and  "  ligamenta  alaria." 
The  superior  pouch  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  supported  and 
raised  during  the  movements  of  the  limb  by  a  small  muscle,  the 
subcrureus  which  is  inserted  into  it. 

Beneath  the  ligamentum  patella;  and  the  synovial  membrane  is 
a  considerable  mass  of  fat,  which  presses  the  membrane  towards 
the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  occupies  the  fossa  between  the  two 
condyles. 

Besides  the  proper  Ugaments  of  the  articulation,  the  joint  is  pro- 
tected on  its  anterior  part  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  is  thicker  upon 
the  outer  than  upon  the  inner  side,  by  'a  tendinous  expansion  from 
the  vastus  internus,  and  by  some  scattered  ligamentous  fibres  which 
are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

Actions. — The  knee  joint  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  body,  w  hile  at  the  same  time  it  admits  of  the  most  per- 
fect degree  of  movement  in  the  directions  of  jlexion  and  extension. 
During  flexion  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  glides  forward  on 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior,  and 
crucial  ligaments  are  relaxed,  while  tlie  ligamentum  patella3  being 
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put  upon  the  stretch,  serves  to  press  the  adip6se  mass  into  the  vacuity 
formed  in  the  front  of  the  joint.  In  extension  all  the  ligaments  are 
put  upon  the  stretch  with  the  exception  of  the  ligamentum  patellae. 
When  the  knee  is  semi-flexed,  a  partial  degree  of  rotation  is 
permitted. 

3.  Jlrticulation  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula. — The  tibia  and 
fibula  are  held  firmly  connected  by  means  of  seven  hgaments,  viz.  • 


1 


>  Anterior,  )  i 

T>  *        f  above.  , 
rosterior,  ) 

.*       Interosseous  membrane, 
Interosseous  inferior, 

Anterior,  )  ,  , 
T)   .   •     [  below, 
rosterior,  ) 

V  Transverse. 


The  anterior  superior  ligament  is  a  strong  fasciculus  of  parallel 
fibres  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula. 

The  posterior  superior  ligament  is  disposed  in  a  similar  manner 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

There  is  a  distinct  synovial  membrane  in  this  articulation. 

The  interosseous  membrane  or  superior  interosseous  ligament  is  a 
broad  layer  of  aponeurotic  fibres  passing  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  from  the  sharp  ridge  on  the  tibia,  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
fibula  and  crossed  at  an  acute  angle  by  a  few  fibres  passing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  ligament  is  deficient  above,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  bones,  through  which  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  takes  its  course  forwards  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
leg,  and  near  its  lower  third  there  is  an  opening  for  the  anterior 
peroneal  artery  and  vein. 

The  interosseous  membrane  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the 
tibialis  anticus,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  extensor  proprius 
pollicis  muscle,  with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  with 
the  anterior  peroneal  artery  ;  and  behind  with  the  tibialis  posticus, 
and  flexor  longus  digitorum  muscle,  and  with  the  posterior  peroneal 
artery. 

The  inferior  interosseous  ligament  consists  of  short  and  strong 
fibres,  which  hold  the  bones  firmly  together,  inferiorly,  where  they 
are  nearly  in  contact  This  articulation  is  so  firm  that  the  fibula 
is  likely  to  be  broken  in  the  attempt  to  rupture  the  ligament 

The  anterior  inferior  ligament  is  a  broad  band,  consisting  of  two 
fasciculi  of  parallel  fibres  that  pass  obliquely  across  the  anterior  as- 
pect of  the  articulation  of  the  two  bones  at  their  inferior  extremity, 
from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula. 

The  posterior  inferior  ligament  (fig.  64.  2)  is  a  similar  band  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation.    Both  ligaments  project 
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somewhat  below  the  margin  of  the  bones,  and  serve  to  deepen  the 
cavity  of  articulation  for  the  astragalus. 

The  transverse  ligament  (fig.  64.  3)  is  a  narrow  band  of  ligamen- 
tous fibres,  continuous  with  the  preceding,  and  passing  transversely 
across  the  back  of  the  ankle  joint  between  the  two  malleolL 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation,  is 
a  duplicature  reflected  upwards  for  a  short  distance  between  the 
two  bones.  .  . 

Actions. — An  obscure  movement  exists  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  which  is  principally  calculated  to  enable  the  latter  to  resist 
injury  by  yielding  for  a  trifling  extent  to  the  pressure  exerted. 

4.  Ankle  joint. — The  ankle  is  a  ginglymoid  articulation,  the  sur- 
faces entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint  are  the  under  surface 
of  the  tibia  with  its  malleolus  and  the  malleolus  of  the  fibula,  above; 
and  the  surface  of  the  astragalus  with  its  two  lateral  facets,  below. 
The  ligaments  are  three  in  number : —  .        .  ^ 

Anterior, 
Internal  lateral. 
External  lateral. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  passing  from 
the  margin  of  the  tibia  to  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  articular  sur- 
face.   It  is  in  relation^  in  front,  with  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 


Fig.  62.» 


Fig.  63.t 


great  and  lesser  toes,  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  pero- 
neus  tertius,  and  with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  Pos- 
teriorly it  lies  in  contact  with  the  extra-synovial  adipose  tissue  and 
with  the  synovial  membrane.  • 
The  internal  lateral  ligament  or  deltoid,  is  a  triangular  layer  of 

•  An  internal  view  of  the  ankle  joint.  1.  The  internal  malleolus  of  the  tibia.  2,  2. 
Part  of  the  astragalus;  the  rest  is  concealed  by  the  ligaments.  3.  The  os  calcis.  4. 
The  scaphoid  bone.  5.  The  internal  cuneiform  bone.  6.  The  internal  lateral  or  del- 
toid ligament  7.  The  anterior  ligament.  8.  The  tendo  Achillis ;  a  small  bursa  is 
seen  interposed  between  this  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis. 

t  An  external  view  of  the  ankle  joint  1.  The  tibia.  2.  The  external  malleolus  of 
the  fibula.  3,3.  The  astragalus.  4.  The  ob  calcis.  5.  The  cuboid  bone.  6.  The  an- 
terior fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  attached  to  the  astragalus.  7.  Its 
middle  fasciculus,  attached  to  the  os  calcis.  8.  Its  posterior  fasciculus,  attached  to  the 
utragalus.    9.  The  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle. 
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fibres  attached  superiorly  by  its  upex  to  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
interiorly  by  an  expanded  base  lo  the  astraj:^alu.s,  os  calcis,  and  sca- 
phoid bone.  Beneath  the  superficial  layer  oi*  tliis  ligament  is  a  much 
stronger  and  thidk^  fasciculus  of.  fibres,  which  connects  the  apex  of 
the  internal  malleolus  with  the  side  of  the  astragalus. 

This  internal  lateral  ligament  is  covered  in  and  partly  concealed 
by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  at  its  posterior  part  is  in 
relation  with  th(3  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  consists  of  tlree  strong  fasciculi, 
which  proceed  from  the  inner  side  of  the  external  malleolus,  and 
diverge  in  three  diflbrent  directions.  The  anterior  fasciculus  passes 
forwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  /istragalus ;  the  posterior,  back- 
wards, and  is  connected  with  the  astragalus  posteriorly;  and  the 
middle,  longer  than  tlie  other  two,  descends  to  be  inserted  into*1he 
ou(er  side  of  the  os  calcis. 

"It  is  the  strong  union  of  this  bone,"  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  with 
the  tarsal  bones  by  means  of  the  external  lateral  ligaments,  "  which 
leads  to  its  being  more  frequently  fractured  than  dislocated." 

The  transverse  ligament  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  occupies  tlie  place 
of  a  posterior  ligament  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  .posterior 
tibial  vesseb  and  nerve,  and  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
muscle;  and  in  ^on^,  with  th^  extra-synovial  adipose  tissue,  and 
Sfynovial  membrane. 

The  Synovial  membrane  invests  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  sending  a  duplicature  upwards  between  their  lower 
ends;  and  the  upper  surface  and  two  sides  of  the  astragalus.  It  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  anterior  and  lateral  hgaments,  and  upon  the 
transverse  ligament  posteriorly. 

Actions, — The  movements  of  the  ankle  joint  are  flexion  and  ex- 
tension only,  without  lateral  motion. 

6.  Articulation  of  the  Tarsal  Bones. — The  ligaments  which  con- 
nect the  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  to  each  other  are  of  three  kinds, — 

Dorsal, 

Plantar, 

Interosseous. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  small  fasciculi  of  parallel  fibres,  which 
pass  from  each  bone  to  all  the  neighbouring  bones  with  which  it 
'  articulates.  The  only  dorsal  ligaments  deserving  of  particular 
mention  are,  the  external  and  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid, 
which,  with  the  interosseous  ligament,  complete  the  articulations 
of  the  astragalus  with  the  os  calcis;  the  superior  and  internal 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments ;  and  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid 
ligament.  The  internal  calcaneo-cuboid  and  the  superior  calcnneo- 
scaphoid  ligament,  which  are  closely  united  posteriorly  in  the  deep 
groove  which  intervenes  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis, 
separate  anterioriy  to  reach  their  respective  bones,  and  form  the 
principal  bond  of  connexion  between  the  first  and  second  range  of 
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bones  of  the  foot.  It  is  the  division  of  this  portion  of  these  liga- 
ments that  demands  the  especial  attention  of  the  surgeon  in  per- 
forming Chopart's  operation. 

The  plantar  ligaments  have  the  same  disposition  on  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  foot ;  three  of  them,  however,  are  of  large  size  and 
have  especial  names,  viz.  the  . 

Calcaneo-scaphoid, 
Long  calcaneo-cuboid. 
Short  calcaneo-cuboid. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  is  a  broad  and  fibro- 
cartilaginous band  of  ligament,  which  passes  for- 
wards from  the  anterior  and  inner  border  of  the  os  ^'ff'  64'* 
calcis  to  the  edge  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  In  addition 
to  connecting  ihe  os .  calcis  and  scaphoid,  it  sup- 
ports the  astragalus,  and  forms  part  of  the  cavity  in 
which  its  rounded  head  is  received.  It  is  lined 
upon  its  upper  surface  by  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 

The  firm  connexion  of  the  os  calcis  with  the 
scaphoid  bone,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation  are  conditions  favourable  to 
the  occasional  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  astra- 
galus. 

The  long  calcaneo-cuboid.,  or  ligamentum  longum 
fiantcBj  is  a  long  band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
proceeds  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  rough  sur- 
face on  the  under  part  of  the  cuboid  bone,  its  fibres  being  continued 
onwards  to  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

This  ligament  forms  the  inferior  boundary  of  a  canal  in  the 
cuboid  bone,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus 
passes  to  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe. 

The  short  calcaneo-cuboid ^  or  ligamentum  breve  plantcB,  is  situated 
nearer  to  the  bones  than  the  long  plantar  ligament,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  adipose  tissue ;  it  is  broad  and  extensive,  and  ties 
the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bone  firmly  together. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  are  five  in  number;  they  are  short 
and  strong  ligamentous  fibres  situated  between  adjoining  bones, 
and  firmly  attached  to  their  rough  surfaces.  One  of  these,  the 
calcaneo-astragaloidf  is  lodged  in  the  groove  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  lower  of  the  astragalus.  It  is 
large  and  very  strong,  consists  of  vertical  and  oblique  fibres,  and 
serves  to  unite  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  solidly  together.  The 

•  A  pofterior  view  of  the  ankle  joint  1 .  The  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. 2.  The  posterior  inferior  ligament  connecting'  tlie  tibia  and  fibula.  3.  The 
transverse  ligament.  4.  The  internal  lateral  ligament.  5.  The  posterior  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament.  6.  The  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  ligament. 
7.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle  joint.    8.  The  os  calcis. 
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Fig.  65. 


second  interosseous  ligament,  also  very  strong,  is  situated  between 
the  sides  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bone ;  while  the  three  remain- 
ing ligaments  connect  strongly  together  the  three  cuneiform  bones 
and  the  cuboid. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  tarsus  arc  four  in  number ;  one, 
for  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation ;  a  second,  for  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 
Occasionally  an  additional  small  synovial  membrane  is  found  in 
the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint ;  a  third,  for  the  calcaneo- 
cuboid articulation ;  and  a  fourth,  the  large  tarsal  synovial  mem- 
brane for  the  articulations  between  the  scaphoid  and  three  cunei- 
form bones,  the  cuneiform  bones  with  each  other,  the  external 
cuneiform  bone  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  two  external  cuneiform 
bones  with  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones. 
The  prolongation  which  reaches  the  metatarsal  bones  passes  for- 
wards betw^een  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones.  A  small 
synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  met  with  between  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bone. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  by  the  ar- 
ticulation between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  are 
a  slight  degree  of  gliding,  in  the  directions /on^'<77*</s 
and  backwards  and  laterally  from  side  to  side. 
The  movements  of  the  second  range  of  tarsal 
bones  are  very  trifling,  being  greater  between  the 
scaphoid  and  three  cuneiform  bones  than  in  the 
other  articulations.  The  movements  occurring 
between  the  first  and  second  range  are  the  most 
considerable ;  they  are  adduction  and  abduction^ 
and,  in  a  minor  degree,  Jlcxion,  which  increases 
the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  extension,  which  flattens 
the  arch. 

6.  Tarso-metaiarsal  Articulations. — The  liga- 
ments of  this  articulation  are, 

Dorsal, 
Plantar, 
Interosseous. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  connect  the  metatarsal 
to  the  tar<;al  bones,  and  the  metatarsal  bones  with 
ea('h  other. 

The  'plantar  ligaments  have  the  same  disposition  on  the  plantar 
surface. 


*  The  ligaments  of  the  solo  of  the  foot.  1.  The  os  calcis.  2.  The  astragalus.  3. 
The  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  4.  The  long  calcaneo-euboid  ligament.  5  Part 
of  the  short  ca lea neo-cuboid  ligament.  6.  The  calcanco-scaphoid  ligament.  7.  The 
plantar  tarsal  lig-aments.  8,  8.  The  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle.  9,  9.  Plantar 
tarso-metatarsal  ligaments.  10.  Plantar  ligament  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articula- 
tion of  the  great  toe;  the  same  ligament  is  seen  upon  the  other  loes.  11.  Lateral 
ligaments  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  12.  Transverse  ligament.  13. 
The  lateral  ligaments  of  the  phalanges  of  the  great  toe ;  the  same  ligaments  are  seen 
upon  tlie  other  toes. 
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Tbe  interoueous  ligaments  are  situated  between  the  bases  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  and  also  between  the.  base 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  internal  and  external  cunei- 
form hone. 

The  metatarsal  hone  of  the  second  too  is  implanted  by  its  base 
between  the  internal  ami  external  ciineilurm  hones,  and  is  the  most 
strongly  articulated  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones.  This  disposition 
must  be  recollected  in  amputation  at  the  larso-mctatarsal  articula- 
tion. 

The  synaoial  membranes  of  this  articulation  are  three  in  number : 
one  for  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe ;  one  for  the  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones,  which  is  continuous  with  the  great  tarsal 
synovial  membrane;  and  one  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 

bones. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  metatarsal  bones  upon  the  tarsal, 
and  upon  each  other  are  very  slight;  they  are  such  only  as  contri- 
bute to  the  strength  of  the  foot  by  permitting  a  certain  degree  of 
yielding  to  opposing  forces. 

7.  AleUitarso-nhaiangeal  Articulation. — ^The  ligaments  of  this  ar- 
ticulation, like  tnose  oif  the  articulation  between  the  first  phalanges 
and  meiacarpal  bones  of  the  hand,  are, 

Anterior  or  plantar, 
Two  lateral. 
Transverse. 

The  anterior  or  plantar  Jigmwmts  are  thick  and  fibro-eartilagi- 

nous,  and  form  part  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  short  and  very  strong,  and  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  joints. 

The  transverse  ligaments  are  strong  bands,  which  pass  trans- 
versely between  the  anterior  ligaments. 

The  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  dor- 
sal ligament 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  first  phalanges  upon  the  rounded 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction  and 

abduction. 

8.  Articulation  of  the  Phalanges. — The  ligaments  of  the  phalanges 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fint^ers,  and  have  the  same  disposition; 
their  actions  are  also  similar.    They  arc, 

Anterior  or  plantar. 
Two  lateral. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  MUSCLES. 

I 

Muscles  are  the  moving  organs  of  the  animal  frame :  they  con- 
stitute by  their  size  and  number  the  great  built  of  the  body,  upon 
which  they  bestow  form  and  symmetry.  In  the  limbs  they  are  situated 
around  the  bones,  which  they  invest  and  defend,  while  they  form  to 
some  of  the  joints  a  principal  protection.  In  the  trunk  they  are  spread 
out  to  enclose  cavities,  and  constitute  a  defensive  wall  capable  of  yield- 
ingto  internal  pressure,  and  again  returning  to  its  original  form. 

Their  colour  presents  the  deep  red  which  is  characteristic  of 
^  flesh,  and  their  form  is  variously  modified,  to  execute  the  varied 
range  of  movements  which  they  are  required  to  effect.  » 

Muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  fibres  placed  side  by 
side,  and  supported  and  held  together  by  a  delicate  web  of 
cellular  tissue ;  so,  tiiat  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  muscular 
substance,  we  sliould  have  remaining  a  beautiful  cellular  frame- 
work, possessing  the  exact  form  and  size  of  the  muscle  without  its 
colour  and  solidity.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  organ  the  mus- 
cular fibre  ceases,  and  the  cellular  structure  becomes  aggregated 
and  modified,  so  as  to  constitute  those  glistening  fibres  and  cords 
by  which  the  muscle  is  tied  to  the  surface  of  bone,  and  which  are 
called  tendons.  Almost  every  muscle  in  the  body  is  connected 
with  bone,  either  by  tendinous  fibres,  or  by  an  aggregation  of  those 
fibres  constituting  a  tendon ;  and  the  union  is  so  firm,  that,  under 
extreme  violence,  the  bone  itself  rather  breaks  than  permits  of  the 
separation  of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment.  In  the  broad  muscles 
the  tendon  is  spread  so  as  to  form  an  expansion,  called  aponeurosis 
(a<jro,  long :  veiJ^ov*  nervus — a  nerve  widely  spread  out). 

Muscles  present  various  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres  in  relation  to  their  tendinous  structure.  Sometimes  they  are 
completely  longitudinal,  and  terminate  at  each  extremity  in  tendon, 
the  entire  muscle  being  fusiform  in  its  shape ;  in  other  situations 
they  are  disposed  hke  the  rays  of  a  fan,  converging  to  a  tendinous 
point,  as  the  temporal,  pectoral,  glutei,  &c.,  and  constitute  a  radiate 
muscle.  Again,  they  are  penniform,  converging  like  the  plumes  of 
a  pen  to  one  side  of  a  tendon  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
muscle,  as  in  the  peronei ;  or  bipenniform,  converging  to  both  sides 
of  the  tendon.  In  other  muscles  the  fibres  pass  obliquely  from  the 
surface  of  a  tendinous  expansion  spread  out  on  one  side,  to  that  of 
another  extended  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in  the  semi-membranosus ; 
or  they  are  composed  of  penniform  or  bipenniform  fasciculi  as  in  the 
deltoid,  and  constitute  a  compound  muscle. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  muscles  is  defective  and  confused,  and 
is  generally  derived  from  some  prominent  character  which  each 

•  The  ancients  named  all  the  white  fibres  of  the  body  nu^a ;  the  term  has  since  been 
limited  to  the  nerves. 
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muscle  presents  :  thus,  some  are  named  from  their  situation,  as  the 
tibialis,  peroneus ;  others  from  their  uses,  as  the  flexors,  extensors, 
adductors,  abductors,  levators,  tensors,  &c.  Some  again  from  their 
form,  as  the  trapezius,  triangularis,  deltoid,  &c.;  and  others  from 
their  direction,  as  the  rectus,  obliquus,  transversal  is,  &c.  Some 
muscles  have  received  names  expressive  of  their  attachments,  as  the 
sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  &c. ;  and  others,  of  their  divisions,  as 
the  biceps,  triceps,  digastricus,  complexus,  &c. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle 
we  express  its  attachment  by  Fig.  66.* 

ihe^ords  "  origin"  and  "  inser- 
tion;" the  term  origin  being  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  more  fixed 
or  central  attachment,  or  to  the 
point  towards  which  the  motion 
IS  directed,  while  insertion  is  as- 
signed to  the  more  movable  point, 
or  to  that,  most  distant  from  the 
centre ;  but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  principle,  and 
as  many  muscles  pull  equally 
by  both  extremities,  the  use  of 
such  terms  must  be  regarded  as  purely  arbitrary. 

In  structure,  rtfiuscle  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  of  variable 
size  called  fasciculi,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  cellular  nicinbranous 
investment  or  sheath,  and  the  latter  is  continuous  with  the  cellular 
framework  of  the  fibres.  Eixch  fasciculus  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  .smaller  bundles,  and  these  of  single  fibres,  which,  from  their  minute  • 
size  and  independent  appearance,  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  ultimate  fibres.  The  ultimate  fibre  is  found  by  microsco- 
pic investigation,  to  be  itself  made  up  of  a  number  of  ultimate  fibri/s 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  sheath  or  myolemma.f  Two  kinds  of  ulti- 
mate muscular  fibre  exist  in  the  animal  economy  ;  viz.,  that  of 
voluntary  or  animal  life,  and  that  of  involuntary  or  organic  life. 

•  A.  A  muscular  fibre  of  animal  life  enclosed  in  its  myolcmma ;  the  transverse  and 
IcHigitudinal  stris  are  seen. 

B.  An  ultimate  fibril  of  muscular  fibre  of  animal  life. 

c.  A  muscular  fibre  of  animal  life,  similar  to  a  but  more  highly  magnifiod.  Its 
myolemraa  is  so  thin  and  transparent  as  to  permit  the  ultimate  fibrils  to  be  seen  through. 
The  true  nature  of  the  longitudinal  striae  is  seen  in  tliis  fibre  as  well  as  tJie  mode  of  for- 
mation  of  the  transverse  stria?. 

D.  A  muscular  fibre  of  organic  life  from  the  urinary  bladder,  magnified  600  times, 
linear  measure.    Two  of  the  nuclei  arc  seen. 

E.  A  muscular  fibre  of  organic  life,  from  the  stomach,  magnified  600  times.  The 
diameter  of  tliis  and  of  the  preceding  fibre,  midway  between  the  nuclei,  was  1.4750th 
of  an  inch. 

t  In  the  summer  of  1836,  while  engaged  with  Dr.  Jones  Quain  in  the  examination 
of  the  animal  tissues  with  a  simple  dissecting  microscope,  constructed  by  Powell,  I 
first  saw  that  the  ultimate  fibre  of  muscle  was  invested  by  a  pro[X!r  sheath,  for  which 
I  proposed  the  term  "  Myolcmma a  term  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Quain  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  "  Elements  of  Anatomy."  We  at  that  time  believed  that  the  trans- 
Terse  folding  of  that  slieath  gave  rise  to  the  appearance  of  transverse  strise,  an  opinion 
which  subsequent  examinations  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Mr.  Bowman  employs  the 
term    Sarcolemma"  as  synonymous  with  Myolemma. 
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The  fibre  of  animal  life  is  recognised  from  being  marked  by- 
transverse  and  sUghtiy  waving  striae.  The  fibre  of  organic  life  has 
no  transverse  striae,  and  is  much  smaller  than  the  fibre  of  animal 
life.  It  is  polygonal  in  form  or  nearly  cylindrical,  and  appears  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  minute  parallel  filaments  enclosed  in  a  myo- 
lemma.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  the  organic  fibre  is  the 
existence  from  point  to  point  of  swellings  somewhat  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  fibre,  and  produced  by  the  nuclei  of  the  original 
nucleated  cells  from  which  the  fibre  was  developed. 

The  ultimate  fibrils  are  minute  beaded  filaments  in  the  fibre  of 
animal  life,  and  cylindrical  and  uniform  in  the  organic  fibre. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman*  the  ultimate  fibres 
(primitive  fasciculi)  are  polygonal,  a  form  which  is  well  suited  to 
admit  of  their  being  collected  into  bundles.  In  size  they  are  very 
variable,  not  only  in  the  difibrent  classes  and  genera  of  animals, 
but  also  in  the  same  animal  and  even  in  the  same  muscle.  He 
has  observed,  moreover,  that  they  are  somewhat  smaller  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  ;  thus  the  average  diameter  of  the  ultimate* 
fibre  in  the  female,  is  in  the  male  ^1^;    the  average  of 

both  being  In  the  different  classes  of  animals  examined 

by  Mr.  Bowman,  the  largest  ultimate  fibre  was  met  with  in 

fishes,  in  which  the  average  diameter 
is       ;  next  in  man  ;  and  then  in  other 
classes  in  the  following  order :  insects, 
reptiles,  mammalia,  j^j; 

birds, 

The  ultimate  fibrils  (primitive  fibrillae) 
consist  of  segments  separated  from 
each  other  bv  constrictions,  which 
give  to  the  entire  fibril  the  appearance 
of  a  string  of  beads.  The  constric- 
tions «ire  narrower  than  the  segments, 
and  their  component  substance  is  pro- 
bably less  dense  than  that  which  fonns 
the  segments.  An  ultimate  fibre  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  fibrils,  w'hich  are  so 
disposed  that  all  the  segments  and  all 
the  constrictions  correspond,  and  these 
give  rise  to  the  alternate  light  and  dark 
lines  of  the  transverse  striai.f  The 
fibrils  arc  connected  together  with  very 
different  degrees  of  closeness  in  different 

*  On  the  Minute  Structure  and  Movements  of  Voluntary  Muscle.  By  Wm.  Bow- 
man,  Esq.    From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1840. 

F.  Transverse  section  of  ultimate  fibres  of  the  biceps,  copied  from  the  illustrations 
to  Mr.  Bowman's  paper.  In  this  figure  the  polygonal  form  of  the  fibres  is  seen,  and 
their  composition  of  ultimate  fibrils. 

o.  An  ultimate  fibre,  in  which  ihc  transverse  splitting  into  discs,  in  the  direction  of 
the  constrictions  of  the  ultimate  fibrils  is  seen.    From  Mr.  Bowman's  paper. 

t  According  to  Gerher  the  transverse  stri®  on  the  ultimate  fibres  are  produced  by  a 
delicate  thread  of  cellular  tissue  wound  spirally  around  the  ultimate  fibrils  so  as  to 
hold  them  in  a  bundle,  and  my  own  observations  corroborate  his.  G. 
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animals ;  in  man  they  are  but  sHghtly  adherent,  and  distinct  lon- 
gitudinal lines  of  junction  may  be  observed  between  them, — they 
also  separate  very  easily  when  macerated  for  some  time.  Besides 
the  more  usual  separation  of  the  ultimate  fibre  into  fibrils,  it  breaks, 
when  stretched,  into  transverse  sections,  corresponding  with  the 
dark  fine  of  the  stria?,  and  consequently  with  the  constrictions  of 
the  fibrillae.  When  this  di\nsion  occurs  witJi  the  greatest  faciUty, 
the  longitudinal  fines  are  indistinct  or  scarcely  perceptible.  "  In 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Bowman,  "  the  primitive  fasciculus  seems  to  consist 
of  primitive  component  segments  or  particles,  arranged  so  as  to 
form,  in  one  sense,  fibrilla?,  and  in  another  sense,  discs ;  and  which 
of  these  two  may  happen  to  present  themselves  to  the  observer,  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  adhesion,  endways  or  sideways,  existing 
between  the  segments.  Generally,  in  a  recent  fasciculus,  there  are 
transverse  slrise,  showing  divisions  into  discs,  and  longitudinal 
striae,  marking  its  composition  by  fibrillae." 

Mr.  Bowman  has  observed  that  in  the  substance  of  the  ultimate 
fibre  there  exist  minute  "  oval  or  circular 
discs,  frequently  concave  on  one  or  both 
surfaces,  and  containing,  somewhere 
near  the  centre,  one,  two  or  three  minute 
dots  or  granules."  Occasionally  they 
are  seen  tcf  present  irregularities  of  form, 
which  Mr.  Bowman  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  accidental.  They  are  situated  be- 
tween, and  are  connected  with  the 
fibrils,  and  are  distributed  in  pretty 
equal  numbers  through  the  fibre.  These 
corpuscles  are  the  nuclei  of  the  nucle- 
ated cells  from  which  the  muscular  fibre  was  originally  developed. 
From  observing,  however,  that  their  "  absolute  number  is  far 
greater  in  the  adult  than  in  the  foetus,  while  their  number,  rela- 
tively to  the  bulk  of  the  fasciculi,  at  these  two  epochs,  remains 
nearly  the  same,"  Mr.  Bowman  regards  it  as  certain,  that  '*  during 
developement,  and  subsequently,  a  further  and  successive  deposit  of 
corpuscles"  takes  place.  The  corpuscles  are  only  brought  into 
view  when  the  muscular  fibre  is  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  "  one 
of  the  milder  acids,  as  the  citric." 

Muscles  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  to  which  may  be  added  as  an  intermediate  and  con- 
necting link,  the  muscle  of  the  vascular  system,  the  heart. 

The  voluntary^  or  syslejn  of  animal  life,  is  developed  from  the 
external  or  serous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  trunk.  The 
involuntary  or  organic  system  is  developed  from  the  internal  or 
mucous  layer,  and  constitutes  the  thin  muscular  structure  of  the 

H.  Mass  of  ultimate  fibres  from  the  pectoralis  major  of  the  human  foetus,  at  nine 
months.  These  fibres  have  been  immersed  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  their 
**  numerous  corpuscules,  turned  in  various  directions,  some  presenting  nucleoli,"  are 
■hewn.    From  Mr.  Bowman's  paper. 
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intestinal  «anal,  bladder,  and  hitemal  oilcans  of  generation.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  oesophagus,  and 
near  its  termination  in  the  rectum,  the  muscular  coat  is  formed  by 
a  blending  of  tho^fibres  of  both  classes.  The  heart  is  developed 
from  the  middle,  or  vascular  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane ;  and 
although  involuntary  in  its  action,  is  composed  of  ultimate  fibr^ 
havinir  the  transverse  striae  of  the  muscle  of  animal  Hfe. 

Tlic  muscles,  may  be  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  general 
division  of  the  body  into, — 1.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck.  2. 
Those  of  the  trunk.  8.  Those  of  the  upper  extremity.  4.  Those 
of  the  lower  extremity. 

1.  MUSCLES  OT'tRB  HBAD  Airn  ITECK. 

The  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  admit  of  a  subdivision  into 
those  of  the  head  and  face,  and  those  of  the  neck. 

Muscles  of  the  Head  and  Face, — ^These  muscles  may  be  divided 
into  groups  corresponding  with  the  natural  regions  of  the  head  and 
face ;  the  groups  are  eight  in  number,,  viz. — 

1.  Cranial  groi^'  5.  Superior  labial  group. 

2.  Orbital  group.'  6.  Inferior  labial  group. 

3.  Ocular  group,  7.  Maxillary  group. 

4.  Nasal  group.  8.  Auricular  group. 

The  muscles  of  each  of  these  groups  may  be  thus  arranged— 

1.  Cranial  group.  Levator  labii  superioris  pro- 

Occipito-frontalis.  prius, 

_  ^  , ,  Levator  ano^uU  oris, 

^  ^>ri/to/  group.  Zygoniaticus  major, 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Zygomatic  us  minor, 

Corrugator  supercilii,  Depressor  labii  superioris  ale- 

Tensor  tarsi.  que  nasL 

3.  Qcular  group,  e.  Inferior  labial  group. 
Levator  palpebrae,  (Orbicularis  oris),* 
Rectus  superior,  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Rectus  inferior,  Depressor  anguli  oris. 
Rectus  mternus,  Levator  labii  inferioris. 
Kcctus  externus,  ... 

Obi iquus  superior,  ^'  ^^^^^llary  gioup, 

Obliquus  inferior.  Masseter, 
.  -  •  Temporalis, 

4.  Nasal  grcup.  Buccinator, 

P3nramidalis  nasi,  Pterygoideus  externus, 

Compressor  nasi.  Pterygoideus  intemus. 

6.  Superior  labial  group,  8.  Auricular  group, 

(Orbicularis  oris),  Attolens  aurem. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alseque  Attrahens  aurem, 

nasi,  Retrahens  aurem. 

•  The  orbicularis  oris,  from  encircling  the  mouth,  belongs  neceraarily  to  both  the 
miperior  luut  inferior  labial  regiona;  it  ia  therefore  encloied  within  braokBta  in  both. 
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Dissection. — The  occi-pito- frontalis  is  to  be  dissected  by  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  along  the  vertex  of  the  head,  from  the  tubercle 
on  the  occipital  bone  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  and  a  second  incision 
along  the  forehead  and  around  the  side  of  the  head,  to  join  the  two 
.extremities  of  the  preceding.  Dissect  the  integument  and  superficial 
fascia  carefully  outwards,  beginning  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
flap,  where  the  muscular  fibres. are  thickest,  and  remove  it  alto- 
gether. This  dissection  requires  care ;  for  the  muscle  is  very  thin, 
and  without  attention  would  be  raised  witli  the  integument.  There 
is  no  deep  fascia  on  the  face  and  head,  nor  is  it  recjuired ;  for  here 
the  muscles  are  closely  applied  against  the  bones  upon  which  they 
depend  for  support,  whilst  in  the  extremities  the  support  is  derived 
from  the  dense  layer  of  fascia  by  which  tlicy  are  invested,  and 
which  forms  for  each  a  distinct  sheath.  f 

The  occipito  frontalis  is  a  broad 
musculo-tendinous   layer,   which    '  F'g-  68.* 

covers  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the 
occiput  to  the  eyebrow.  It  arises 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
outer  two-thirds  of  the  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  from  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal;  it  is  inserted  into 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle 
and  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  The  muscle 
is  fleshy  in  front  over  the  frontal 
bone  and  behind  over  the  occipi- 
tal, the  portions  being  connected 
by  a  broad  aponeurosis.  The  two 
muscles  cover  the  whole  of  the 
vertex  of  the  skull,  hence  their 
designation  galea  capitis ;  they  are 
loosely  adherent  to  the  pericranium,  but  very  closely  to  the  in- 
tegument, particularly  over  the  forehead. 

The  muscles  of  the  head  and  face.  1.  The  frontal  jMirtion  of  the  occipito- frontalis. 
2.  Its  occipital  portion,  3.  Its  aponeurosis.  4.  The  orbicularis  pal(X'brarum,  which 
conceals  the  corrupator  supercilii  and  tensor  tarsi.  5.  The  pyraniidalis  nasi.  6.  Tlie 
compressor  nasi.  7.  The  orbicularis  oris.  8.  The  levator  labii  supcrioris  alocque  nasi. 
The  fig-urc  is  placed  on  the  nasal  portion.  9.  The  levator  labii  supcrioris  proprius ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  levator  angruli  oris  is  seen  between  the  muscles  10  and  11.  10. 
The  zyg-omaticus  minor.  11.  The  zygomaticus  major.  19.  The  depressor  labii  infe- 
rioris.'  13.  The  depressor  anjruli  oris.  14.  Tlie  levator  labii  inferioris.  15.  The  su- 
perficial portion  of  tlie  massetor.  16.  Its  deep  portion.  17.  The  atlrahens  aurcm.  18. 
The  buccinator.  19.  The  nttolcns  aurem.  20.  The  temporal  fascia  which  covers  in 
the  tcmjxjral  muscle.  21.  The  retrahens  aurem.  22.  The  anterior  belly  of  the  digns- 
tricus  muscle ;  the  tendon  is  seen  passinjj  liiroujrh  its  aponeurotic  pulley.  23.  The 
stylo-hyoid  nmscle  pierced  by  the  posterior  b<;lly  of  the  di;^astricus.  24.  The  mylo- 
hyoidcus  muscle.  25.  The  up|)cr  part  of  tiic  sterno-mastoid.  26.  The  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius.    Tlie  muscle  between  25  and  26  is  tlie  splenius. 

10 
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Relations. — This  muscle  is  in  relation  by  its  external  surface  from 
before  backwards,  witli  the  frontal  and  supra-orbital  vessels,  the 
supra-orbital  and  facial  nerve,  the  temporal  vessels  and  nerve,  tlie 
occipital  vessels  and  nerves,  and  with  the  integument,  to  which  it 
is  very  closely  adherent  Its  under  surface  is  attached  to  the  peri- 
cranium by  a  loose  cellular  tissue  which  admits  of  considerable 
movement 

Action. — To  raise  the  eyebrows,  thereby  throwing  the  integument 
of  the  forehead  into  transverse  wrinkles.  Some  persons  have  the 
power  of  moving  the  entire  scalp  upon  tlie  pericranium  by  means 
of  these  muscles. 

Dissection. — ^The  dissection  of  the  face  is  to  be  effected  by  con- 
tinuing the  longitudinal  incision  of  the  vertex  of  the  previous  dis- 
section onwardis  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  thence  downwards  to  the 
margin  of  the  upper  lip  ;  then  carry  an  incision  along  the  margin 
of  tlie  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  transversely  across  the 
face  to  ttie  angle  of  ihc  lower  jaw.  Lastly,  divide  the  integument 
in  front  of  the  external  ear  upwards  to  the  transverse  incision 
which  was  made  for  exposing  the  occipito-frontalis.  Dissect  the 
integument  and  superficial  fascia  carefully  from  the  wliole  of  the 
region  included  by  these*  incisions,  and  the  three  next  groups  of 
muscles  wQl  be  brought  into  view. 

%  Orbital  grxntp, — Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  i 

Corrugator  supercilii, 
Tensor  tarsL 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  surrounding 
the  orbit  and  eyelids.  It  arises  from  the  internal  an^ar  process 
of  the  frontal  l>one,  from  the  nasal  process  of  thesupenor  maxillary, 
and  firom  a  short  tendon  {tendo  oculi)  which  extends  between  the 

nnsal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  inner  ex- 
tremities of  the  tarsal  cartilages  of  the  eyelids.  The  fibres  encircle 
the  orbit  and  eyelids,  forming  a  broad  and  tliin  muscular  plane, 
Avhich  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  tendo  oculi  and  into 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Upon  the  eyelids 
the  fibres  are  very  thin  and  pale,  and  possess  an  involuntary  action. 
The  tendo  oculi,  in  addition  to  its  insertion  into  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  sends  a  process  inwards  which  expands 
over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  of  the  lachry- 
mal bone ;  this  is  the  reflected  aponeurosis  of  the  tendo  oculi. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
integument,  from  which  it  is  separated  over  the  eyelids  by  a  loose 
serous  cellular  tissue.  By  its  deep  surface  it  lies  in  contact  above 
with  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit,  with  the  corrugator  supercilii 
muscle,  and  with  the  frontal  and  supra-orbital  vessels  and  supra- 
orbital nerve ;  helawt  with  the  lachrymal  sac,  with  the  origins  of 
the  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 
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zygomaticus  major  and  minor  muscles,  and  malar  bone  ;  and  exter- 
nally with  the  temporal  fascia.  Upon  the  eyelid  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  broad  tarsal  ligament  and  tarsal  cartilages,  and  by  its  upper 
border  gives  attachment  to  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 

The  corrugator  supcrcilii  is  a  small  narrow  and  pointed  muscle, 
situated  immediately  above  the  orbit  and  beneath  the  upper  segment 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  superciUary  ridge  and  is  inserted  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  pyramidalis  nasi, 
occipito-frontalis  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle ;  and  by  its 
deep  surface  with  the  supra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  tensor  tarsi  (Horner's*  muscle)  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular 
fibres,  about  three  lines  in  breadth  and  six  in  length.  It  is  best  dis- 
sected by  separating  the  eyelids  of  the  eye,  and  turning  them  over 
the  nose  without  disturbing  the  tendo  oculi ;  then  dissect  away  the 
small  fold  of  mucous  membrane  called  pUca  semilunaris,  and  some 
loose  cellular  tissue  under  which  the  muscle  is  concealed.  It  arises 
from  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  passing  across 
the  lachrj'mal  sac  divides  into  two  slips,  wliich  are  inserted  into  the 
lachr\'mal  canals  as  far  as  the  puncta. 

Actions. — The  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  acts  involun- 
tarily in  closing  the  lids,  and  from  the  greater  cur\'e  of  the  upper 
lid,  upon  that  principally.  The  entire  muscle  acts  as  a  sphincter, 
drawTug  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  its  osseous  attachment,  the 
integument  and  lids  inwards  towards  the  nose.  The  corrugatores 
superciUorum  draw  the  eyebrows  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
produce  the  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  The  tensor  tarsi,  or 
lachrjTnal  muscle,  draws  the  extremities  of  the  lachrymal  canals 
inwards,  so  as  to  place  the  puncta  in  the  best  position  for  receiving 
the  tears.  It  serves  also  to  keep  the  lids  in  relation  with  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  and  compresses  the  lachrymal  sac.  Dr.  Horner  is  ac- 
quainted with  two  persons  who  have  the  voluntary  power  of  draw- 
ing the  lids  inwards  by  these  muscles  so  as  to  bury  the  puncta  in 
the  angle  of  the  eye. 

3.  Ocular  group. — Levator  palpebrac. 

Rectus  superior. 
Rectus  inferior, 
Rectus  internus, 
Rectus  externus. 
Obliquus  superior, 
ObHquus  inferior. 

Dissection. — To  open  the  orbit  (the  calvarium  and  brain  having 
been  removed)  the  frontal  bone  must  be  sawn  through  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  orbital  ridge  ;  and,  externally,  at  its  outer  extremity. 

•  W.  E.  Horner,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  notice  of  this  discovery  is  contained  in  a  work  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1827, 
entitled  "  Lessons  in  Practical  Anatomy.'' 
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The  roof  of  the  orbit  may  then  be  comminuted  by  a  few  Hght  blows 
with  the  hammer ;  a  process  easily  accompjished,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid.  The  superciliary  portion  of  the  orbit  may  now  be 
driven  forwards  by  a  smart  blow,  and  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  removed.  The  periosteum  will  then  be  exposed 
unbroken  and  undisturbed.  Remove  the  periosteum  from  the  whole 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  exposed  orbit,  and  the  muscles  may  then 
be  examined. 

The  levator  palpebrcB  is  a  long,  thin,  and  triangular  muscle ;  it 

arises  from  the  upper  margin  of 
Fig.  69.*  the  optic  foramen,  and  from  the 

fibrous  sheath  of  the  Optic  nerve, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
border  of  the  superior  tarsal 
cartilage. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  surface 
with  the  fourth  nerve  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  and  artery,  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  orbit,  and  in  front 
with  the  broad  tarsal  ligament.  By 
its  under  surface  it  rests  upon  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  and  the 
globe  of  the  eye ;  it  receives  its  nerve  and  artery  by  this  aspect, 
and  in  front  is  lined  for  a  short  distance  by  the  conjunctiva. 

The  rectus  superior  (attollens)  arises  from  the  up})cr  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  at  a  point 
somewhat  more  than  three  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  swfacewixh  the  levator palpebra3  muscle; 
and  by  the  under  sui face  with  the  optic  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  artery 
and  nasal  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  fascia  and 
by  tlie  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit,  and  in  front  with  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  the  tendon  of  the  sujierior  oblique  muscle  being  inteqDosed. 

The  rectus  inferior  (depressor)  arises  from  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  optic  foramen  by  a  tendon  (ligament  of  Ziim)  which  is 
common  to  it,  the  internal  and  the  external  rectus,  and  from  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  globe  of  the  eye  at  a  little  more  than  two  lines  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  surface  with  the  optic  nerve,  the  infe- 

•  The  muscles  of  tlic  eyeball ;  the  view  is  taken  from  tlic  outer  side  of  the  right 
orbit  1.  A  small  fragment  of  the  sphenoid  hone  around  tlie  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  orbit,  'i.  Tlie  optic  nerve.  3.  The  glol>c  of  the  eye.  4.  The  levator 
palpebrtE  muscle.  5.  The  superior  oblique  muscle.  6.  Its  cartilajrinous  pulley.  7.  Its 
reflected  tendon.  8.  The  inl'erior  oblique  muscle,  the  small  square  knob  at  its  com- 
mencement is  a  piece  of  its  bony  oric^in  broken  oif.  9.  The  superior  rectus.  10.  The 
internal  rectus  almost  concealed  by  the  optic  nerve.  11.  Part  of  the  external  rectus, 
showing  its  two  heads  of  origin.  12.  The  extremity  of  the  external  rectus  at  its  in- 
sertion ;  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  muscle  having  been  removed.  13.  The  inferior 
rectus.  14.  The  tunica  albuginea,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  four 
recti. 
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YUM'  oblique  brancli  f»f  the  third  nerve,  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  clobe  of  the  eye.  By  its  nudrr 
surface  with  the  periosteum  of  the  lioor  of  the  orbit,  and  with  tiie 
inferior  obhque  muscle. 

The  rectus  intemus  (adductor),  the  thickest  and  shortest  of  the 
straight  muscles,  carises  finom  the  common  tendon,  and  from  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  is  insert^  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  at  two  lines  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea. 

Relations. — By  its  internal  surface  with  the  optic  nerv'e,  the  adi- 
pose tissue  of  the  orbit  and  the  cx  eball.  By  its  outer  surface,  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  orbit ;  and  by  its  upper  border  with  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels,  the  nasal  and  supra-tfochlear 
nerve. 

The  rectus  externus  (abductor),  the  longest  of  the  straight  mu»- 
cles,  arises  by  two  distinct  heads,  one  from  the  common  tendon,  the 

other  with  the  origin  of  the  superior  rectus  from  the  maririn  of  the 
optic  foramen  ;  the  nasal,  tiiird  and  sixtii  nerves  passing  between  its 
heads.  It  is  inserted  into  tlie  outer  surface  of  tlie  i^lobe  of  the  eye  at 
a  little  more  than  two  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Relations. — By  its  internal  surface  with  tlie  tliird,  the  nasal,  the 
sixth,  and  the  optic  nerve,  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  nerves,  the  oph- 
tiialmic  artery  and  vein,  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit,  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle^  and  the  eyeball.  By  its  external  surface  with  tlie 
periosteum  of  the  orbit ;  and  by  the  wpper  border  with  the  lach- 
rymal vessels  and  nerve  and  the  lachryiivil  gland. 

The  recti  muscles  present  several  characters  which  are  common 
to  all :  thus,  they  are  thin,  have  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  are  inserted  in 
a  similar  manner  into  the  sclerotica,  at  about  two  lines  from  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea. "  The  points  of  diiference  relate  to 
thickness  and  length;  the  internal  rectus  is  the  thickest  and  most 
short,  the  external  rectus  the  longest  of  the  four,  and  the  superior 
rectus  the  most  thin.  The  insertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles  into 
the  globe  of  the  eye  forms  a  tendinous  expansion,  which  is  continued 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  is  called  the  tunica  nlbuginea. 

The  ohliquus  superior  (trochlcaris)  is  a  fusiform  muscle  arising 
from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve;  it  passes  forwards  to  the  pulley  beneath  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone;  its  tendon  is  then 
reflected  beneath  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  to  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  coat,  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Thi^  tendon  is 
surrounded  by  a  synovial  membrane,  while  passing  tlirough  the 
cartilaginous  pulley. 

Relations. — By  its  superior  surface  with  the  fourth  nerve,  the 
supra-trochlear  nerve,  and  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  By  the 
inferior  surface  with  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit,  the  upper 
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border  of  the  internal  rectus,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  rela- 
tion with  that  border. 

The  vbUqiLus  infer ioVy  a  thin  and  narrow  muscle,  arises  from  the 
inner  margin  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately  external 
to  the  lachrymal  groove,  and  passes  beneath  the  inferior  rectus,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  at  about 
two  lines  from  tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Relations. — By  its  superior  surface  with  the  inferior  rectus  muscle 
and  with  the  eyeball ;  and  by  the  inferior  surface  with  the  perios- 
teum of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

According  to  Mr.  Ferrall*  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  separated 
from  the  globe  of  the  eyeball  and  from  the  structures  immediately 
surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  by  a  distinct  fascia,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  broad  tarsal  ligament  and  with  the  tarsal  cartilages.  This 
fascia  the  author  terms,  the  tunica  vaginalis  oculi;f  it  is  pierced 
anteriorly  for  the  passage  of  the  six  orbital  muscles,  by  six  openings 
through  which  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  play  as  through  pulleys. 
The  use  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Ferrall  is  to  protect  the  eyeball  from 
the  pressure  of  its  muscles  during  their  action.  By  means  of  this 
structure  the  recti  muscles  are  enabled  to  impress  a  rotatory  move- 
ment upon  the  eyeball ;  and  in  animals  provided  with  a  retractor 
muscle,  they  also  act  as  antagonists  to  its  action. 

Actions. — The  levator  palpebra)  raises  the  upper  eyelid.  The  four 
recti,  acting  singly,  pull  the  eyeball  in  the  four  directions  of  upwards, 
downwards,  inwards,  and  outwards.  Acting  by  pairs,  tliey  carry 
the  eyeball  in  the  diagonal  of  these  directions,  viz.  upwards  and 
inwards,  upwards  and  outwards,  downwards  and  inwards,  or 
downwards  and  outwards.  Acting  altogether,  they  directly  retract 
the  globe  within  the  orbit.  The  superior  oblique  muscle,  acting 
alone,  rolls  the  globe  inwards  and  forwards,  and  carries  the  pupil 
outwards  and  downwards  to  the  lower  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit 
The  inferior  oblique,  acting  alone,  rolls  the  globe  outwards  and 
backwards,  and  carries  the  pupil  outwards  and  upwards  to  the 
upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Both  muscles  acting  together, 
draw  the  eyeball  forwards,  and  give  the  pupil  that  slight  degree  of 
eversion  which  enables  it  to  admit  the  largest  field  of  vision. 

4.  Nasal  Group. — Pyramidalis  nasi,J 

Compressor  nasi. 

.The  pyramidalis  nasi  is  a  small  pyramidal  slip  of  muscular  fibres 
sent  downwards  upon  the  nose  by  the  occipito-frontalis.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Compressores  nasi. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  surface  with  the  integument;  by  its 
under  surface  with  the  periosteum  of  the  nasal  bone.    Its  outer 

•  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Soeicty,  on  tlic  10th  of  June,  1841. 
tThis  fascia  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Dalrympic  in  his  work  on  the  "Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye."  1834. 

t  This  is  described  by  Horner  as  one  of  the  insertions  of  the  occipito-frontalis.  G. 
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border  corresponds  with  the  edge  of  the  orbicularis  pali>cbrarum, 
and  \\s  inner  border  with  its  fellow,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  slight  interval. 

T^e  compressor  nasi  is  a  thin  and  triangular  muscle;  it  arises  by 
its  vpGx.  from  tbe  canine  fossa  of  the  superior  maxiUaiy  bone,  and 
spreads  out  upon  the  side  of  the  nose  into  a  thin  tendinous  eroan- 
sioD,  which  is  continuous  across  its  ridge  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Relations. — By  its  suprrfjcial  surface  wit!i  the  levator  lahii  supe- 
rioris  proprius,  tlie  levator  lahii  snperioris  aianjue  nasi,  and  the  inte- 
gument; by  its  deep  surface  witli  the  superior  maxillary  and  nasal 
bone,  and  wilii  tlie  alar  and  lateral  caililages  of  the  nose. 

Actums, — ^The  pyramidalis  nasi,  as  a  point  of  attachment  of  the 
occipito-fix>ntalis,  assists  that  muscle  in  its  action:  it  also  draws 
down  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  and  by  its  insertion  fixes  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  comprcssores  nasi.  Trie  compressores  nasi 
appear  to  act  in  expanding  rather  than  in  compressing  the  nares ; 
hence  probably  the  compressed  state  of  the  nares  from  paralysis  of 
these  muscles  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  or  in  compression  of  the 
brain- 

5.  Superior  Labial  Group, — Orbicularis  oris. 

Levator  labii  supcrioris  alocquc  nasi. 

Levator  labii  siiperioris  proprius,* 

Levator  anguli  oris, 

Zygomatic  us  major, 

Z^gomaticus  minor, 

I>epressor  labii  superiorisalsequenan. 

The  orbicularis  oris  is  a  spliinctcr  muscle,  completely  surrounding 
the  mouth,  and  possessing  consequently  neither  origin  nor  insertion. 
It  is  composed  of  two  thick  semicircular  planes  of  fibres,  which  em- 
brace the  rima  of  the  mouth,  and  interlace  at  their  extremities, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  buccinator,  and  of 
the  other  muscles  connected  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
upper  segment  is  attached  by  means  of  a  small  muscular  fasciculus 
(naso-Iabialis)  to  the  colnmna  of  the  nose. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  integument  of  the 
lips  with  w  hich  it  is  closely  connected.  By  its  deep  surface  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  labial  glands  and  coronary 
arteries  being  interposed.  By  its  circumference  with  the  numerous 
muscles  which  move  the  lips,  and  by  the  inner  border  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rima  of  the  mouth. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  alceque  nasi  is  a  thin  triangular  muscle; 
it  arises  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  and, 
becoming  broader  as  it  descends,  is  inserted  by  two  distinct  por- 
tions into  the  integument  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip. 

RelcUions* — By  its  superficial  surface  with  a  part  of  tne  orbicularis 

*  TheiQ  two  lefston  ue  described  m  one  by  Homer.— O. 
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palpebrarum  muscle,  the  facial  artery,  and  the  integument  By  its 
deep  surface  with  the  compressor  nasi  and  alar  cartilage. 

Tiie  levator  lahii  superioris  proprius  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  muscle; 
it  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into  tlie 
integument  of  the  upper  lip. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  lower  segment  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  with  the  facial  artery,  and  with  the 
integument.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  origins  of  the  compressor 
nasi  and  levator  anguli  oris  muscle,  and  with  the  infra-orbital  artery 
and  nerve. 

The  levator  anguli  oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  and  passes  outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  intermingling  its  fibres  with  those  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, zygomatic!  and  depressor  anguli  oris. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  levator  labii  supe- 
rioris proprius,  the  branches  of  the  infra-orbital  artery  and  nerve, 
and  infcriorly  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  and  buccinator  muscle. 

The  zygomatic  muscles  are  two  slender  fasciculi  of  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  malar  bone,  and  are  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  otlier  muscles  attached 
to  this  part.  The  zygomaticus  minor  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
major,  and  is  continuous  at  its  insertion  with  the  levator  labii  supe- 
rioris proprius  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  wanting. 

Relations. — The  zygomaticus  major  muscle  is  in  relation  by  its 
superficial  surface  with  the  lower  segment  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum above,  and  the  fat  of  the  cheek  and  integument  for  the  rest 
of  its  extent.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  malar  bone,  the  masseter, 
and  buccinator  muscle,  and  the  facial  vessels.  The  zygomaticus 
minor  being  in  front  of  the  major,  has  no  relation  with  the  masseter 
muscle,  w'hile  inferiorly  it  rests  upon  the  levator  anguli  oris. 

The  depressor  lahii  superioris  alccque  nasi  (myrtiformis)  is  seen 
by  drawing  upwards  the  upper  lip,  and  raising  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  a  small  oval  slip  of  muscle,  situated  at  each  side  of  the 
frscnum,  arising  from  the  incisive  fossa,  and  passing  upwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose.  This  muscle  is  con- 
tinuous by  its  outer  border  with  the  edge  of  the  compressor  nasi. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  the  orbicularis  oris  and  levator  labii  superioris  ala?que 
nasi  muscle ;  and  by  its  deep  surface  with  the  superior  maxillary 
bone. 

Actions. — The  orbicularis  oris  produces  the  direct  closure  of  the 
lips  by  means  of  its  continuity  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  with  the 
fibres  of  the  buccinator.  When  acting  singly  in  the  forcible  closure 
of  the  mouth,  the  integument  is  thrown  into  wrinkles  in  consequence 
of  its  firm  connexion  with  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  levator 
labii  superioris  alfeque  nasi  lifts  the  upper  lip  with  the  ala  of  the  nose, 
and  expands  the  opening  of  the  narcs.  The  dej>ressor  labii  superioris 
alreque  nasi  is  the  antagonist  to  this  muscle,  drawing  the  up{)er  lip 
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and  ala  of  the  noi>e  downwards,  and  diminishing  the  opening  of  the 
nares.  The  levator  labii  superioris  proprius  is  the  proper  elevator 
of  the  upper  lip;  acting  singly,  it  draws  tlie  li|)  -.i  little  to  one  side. 
Tiie  levator  anguli  oris  lifts  the  angle  of  tiie  mouth  and  draws  it 
inwards,  while  Sue  zygomatici  pull  it  upwards  and  outwards,. as  in 
laughing. 

6.  biferior  Labial  Group, — Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

Depressor  anguli  oris. 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  inferior  labial  region^  continue  the  \  er- 
tical  section  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  point  of  the 
diin.  Then  cvivry  an  incision  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  to 
its  angle.  Dissect  olftlie  integument  and  suj)erli<"i:d  fascia  t"rt»m  tlic 
whole  of  this  surface,  and  the  muscles  of  tlic  inlierior  labial  region 
will  be  exposed. 

The  depressor  labii  inferioris  (quadratus  menti)  arises  from  the 
oblique  line  by  the  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  pass- 
ing upwards  and  inwards  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis  muscle  and 
integument  of  the  lower  lip. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  a  part  of  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  and  with  the  integument  of  the  chin  with  which  it  is 
closely  connected.  By  the  deep  surface  with  the  levator  labii  in- 
ferioris, the  labial  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  hp, 
and  with  the  mental  nerv^e  and  artery. 

The  depressor  anguli  oris  (triangularis  oris)  is  a  triangular  plane  of 
muscle  arising  by  a  broad  base  from  the  external  oblique  ridge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  inserted  by  its  apex  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  the  levator  anguli  oris  and  zygomaticus  major. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  \y\\\\  the  integument,  and  by 
its  deep  surfacp  with  the  de|)rcssor  labii  inferioris,  tlie  jtlatysma  my- 
oides,  the  buccinator  and  the  branches  of  the  mental  nerve  and  artery. 
■  The  levator  labii  inferioris  (levator  menti)  is  a  small,  conical  slip 
of  muscle  arising  from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  chin.  It  is  in  relation  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  with  its  fellow,  and  with  the 
depressor  labii  inferioris. 

Actions. — The  depressor  labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  di- 
rectly downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  outwards.  The 
depressor  anguli  oris,  from  the  radiate  direction  of  its  fibres,  will  pull 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  either  downwards  and  inwards,  or  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  be  expressive  of  grief;  or  acting  with  the 
levator  anguli  oris  and  zygomaticus  major,  it  will  draw  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  directly  backwards.  The  levator  labii  inferioris  raises 
and  protrudes  the  integument  of  the  chin. 

7.  Maxillary  Group.' — Masseter, 

Temporalis, 
Buccinator, 
Pterygoideus  cxtcrnus, 
Pterygoideus  internus. 
20 
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Dissection, — The  masseter  has  been  already  exposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding dissection. 

The  masseter  (|xao'fl'ao|u.a»,  to  chew,)  is  a  short  and  thick  and  some- 
what quadrilateral  muscle,  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres,  super- 
ficial and  deep.  The  superficial  layer  arises  by  a  strong  aponeuro- 
sis from  the  tuberosity  ot  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  malar  bone  and  zygoma,  and  passes  backwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The 
deep  layer  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygomn,  and  passes 
forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus.  This 
muscle  is  tendinous  and  muscular  in  its  structiure. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  zygomaticus  major 
and  risorius  Santorini  muscle,  the  parotid  gland  and  Stenon's  duct, 
the  transverse  facial  artery,  the  pes  anserinus  and  the  integument. 
By  its  inteimal  surface  with  the  temporal  muscle,  the  buccinator, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  large  mass  of  fat,  and  with  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  By  its  -posterior  border  with  the  parotid 
gland ;  and  by  the  anterior  boi'der  with  the  facial  artery  and  vein. 

Dissection. — Make  an  incision  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygoma,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  temporal  fascia  from  its 
attachment.  Then  saw  through  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  through  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  near  to  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  Draw  down  the  zygoma,  and  with  it  the  origin  of  the  mas- 
seter, and  dissect  the  latter  muscle  away  from  the  ramus  and  angle 
of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Now  remove  tne  temporal  fascia  from  tlie 
rest  of  its  attachment,  and  the  whole  of  the  temporal  muscle  will  be 
exposed. 

The  temporal  is  a  broad  and  radiating  muscle  occupying  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  the  side  of  the  head  and  filling  the  temporal  fossa. 
It  is  covered  in  by  a  very  dense  fascia  (temporal  fascia)  which  is 
attached  along  the  temporal  ridge  on  the  side  of  the  skull,  extending 
from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal ;  inferiorly,  it  is  connected  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  zygoma.  The  muscle  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from 
the  whole  length  of  the  temporal  ridge  and  by  muscular  fibres  from 
the  temporal  fascia,  and  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  temporal 
fossa.  Its  fibres  converge  to  a  strong  and  naiTow  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  for  some  way 
down  upon  its  inner  surface. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  temporal  fascia, 
which  separates  it  from  the  attoUens  and  attrahens  aurcm  muscle, 
tlie  temporal  vessels  and  nerves :  and  with  the  zygoma  and  masseter. 
By  its  internal  surface  with  the  bones  forming  the  temporal  fossa, 
the  external  ptery  goid  muscle,  a  part  of  the  buccinator,  and  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery,  with  its  deep  temporal  branches. 

By  sawing  through  the  coronoid  process  near  to  its  base,  and  pull- 
ing it  upwards,  together  with  the  temporal  muscle,  which  may  be 
dissected  from  the  fossa,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire  extent  of  the 
buccinator  and  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
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The  buccinator  (buccina,  a  trumpet),  the  trumpeter's  muscle, 
arises  from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  from 
the  external  oblique  line  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  second  bicuspid  tootli,  and  from  the  pterj  go-maxillary 
ligament.  This  ligament  is  the  raphe  of  union  between  the  bucci- 
nator and  superior  constrictor  muscle,  and  is  attached  by  one  extre- 
mity to  the  hamular  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  extremity  of  the  molar  ridge.  The  fibres  of  tlie 
muscle  converge  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth  where  they  cross 
each  other,  the  superior  being  continuous  with  the  inferior  segment 
of  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  inferior  with  the  superior  segment. 
The  muscle  is  invested  externally  by  a  thin  fascia. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface,  posteriorly  with  a  large  and 
rounded  mass  of  fat,  which  separates  the  muscle  from  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  temporal,  and  the  masseter ;  anteriorly  with  the 
risorius  Santorini,  the  zygomatici,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the 
depressor  anguli  oris.  It  is  also  in  relation  with  a  part  of  Stenon's 
duct  \vhich  pierces  it  opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  with  the  transverse  facial  artery,  the  branches  of  the 
facial  and  buccal  nerve,  and  the  facial  artery  and  vein.  By  its 
internal  surface  with  the  buccal  glands  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth. 

The  external  pterygoid  is  a  short  and  tliick  muscle,  broader  at 
its  origin  than  at  its  insertion.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  one  from 
the  pterygoidr  idge  on  the  great  ala  of  the  s})hcnoid  ;  the  other  from 
the  external  pterygoid  plate  and  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone.  The 
fibres  pass  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  interarticular  fibro-cartikige.  The  internal  maxillary  artery 
frequently  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  this  muscle. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  temporal  muscle,  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  ;  by  its 
internal  surface    with   the  internal 
pterj'goid  muscle,   and  the   inferior  fig.  70  * 

maxillary  nerve;  and  by  its  upper 
border  with  the  muscular  branches  of 
the  inferior  maxillarv  nerve  ;  the  in- 
ternal  maxillary  artery  passes  between 
the  two  heads  of  this  muscle,  and  its 
lower  origin  is  pierced  by  the  buccal 
nerve.  v- 

The  external  pterygoid  muscle  must 
now  be  removed,  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  sawn  through  its  lower 
third,  aixl  the  head  of  the  bone  dislo- 
cated from  its  socket  and  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
pterygoideus  internus. 

•  The  two  pterygoid  muscles.  The  zygomatic  arch  and  greater  pari  of  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw  have  been  removed  in  order  to  bring  these  muscles  into  view.  1.  Tlie 
sphenoid  origin  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  2.  Its  pterygoid  origin.  3.  The 
interaal  pterygoid  muscle. 
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Tlio  internal  pterygoid  is  a  thick  quadrangular  muscle.  It  arises 
from  llie  pterygoid  fossa,  and  descends  obliquely  backwards,  to  be 
inserted  iuto  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw :  it  resembles 
m^^^^ter  in  appearance  and  direction/l^nd  was  named  by 
Winslow  the  internal  masseter. 

RelaiionB, — ^By  it?  external  surface  with  the  internal  pterygoid, 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  branches,  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  and  branches,  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw.  By  its  internal  surface  with  the  tensor  palati  and 
superior  constrictor  of  the  j)harynx  w'ith  its  f^^na;  and  by  its  pos- 
terior border  vvitli  the  parotid  gland. 

1.  Mctions^^The  Q^axillary  muscles  are  the  active  agents  in  masti- 
cation, andjlnTn  m  apparatus  beautifully  fitted  for  that  office.  The 

buccinatoi*  circumscribes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  tongue  keeps  the  food  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
teeth.  By  means  of  its  connexion  witii  the  superior  constrictor,  it 
shortens  the  cavity  of  the  jjharynx,  from  before  backwards,  and 
becomes  an  important  auxiliary  in  deglutition.  The  temporal,  the 
masseter,  and  the  internal  i)lerygoid  are  the  bruising  muscles,  draw- 
ing the  lower  jaw  against  the  upper  with  ^reat  force.  The  two 
^  latter,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  direction,  assist  the  external  ptery- 
'  gold  in  grinding  the  food  by  carrying  the  lower  jaw  forward  upon 
the  uppOT^  the  jaw  being  brought  back  again  by  the  deep  portion 
of  the  masseter  and  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal.  The  whole  of 
these  muscles,  acting  in  succession,  produce  a  rotatory  movement 
of  the  teeth  upon  each  other,  which,  with  the  direct  action  of  the 
l(jwer  jaw  against  tlie  upper,  ellects  the  proper  mastication  of  the 
food. 

8.  Auricular  Group. — Attollens  aurem, 

Attrahens  aurem, 
Retrahcns  aurem. 

Dismctioiu — ^The  three  small  muscles  of  the  ear  may  be  exposed 

by  removing  a  square  of  integument  from  around  the  auricula. 
This  operation  must  be  performed  with  care,  otherwise  the  muscles, 
which  are  extremely  thin,  will  be  raised  with  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  attollens  aurem  (superior  auris),  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  a 
thin  triangular  plane  of  muscular  fibres  arising  from  the  edge  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-firontalis,  and  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  concha. 

It  is  in  relation  by  its  external  surface  with  the  integument,  and 
by  the  internal  with  the  temporal  apcMieurosis. 

The  attrahens  aurem  (anterior  auris,)  also  triangular,  arises  from 
the  edge  of  the  a}3oncurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  ;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  concha,  covering  in  tlie  anterior  and 
posterior  temporal  arteries. 

It  is  in  relation  by  its  external  suHace  with  the  integument;  and 
by  the  internal  with  the  temporal  aponeurosis  and  with  the  temporal 
artery  and  veins. 
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The  retrahens  mirem  (posterior  auris,)  arises  by  three  or  four 
muscular  slips  froni  the  mastoid  process.    They  are  inserted  into 
posterior  surface  of  the  concha. 
'  It  is  in  relation  by  its  external  surface  with  tiie  integument,  and 
by  its  mtemal  surface  with  the  mastoid  porticii  of  the  temporal  bone. 
\^  Actiims. — The  miiscleB  of  the  anricmar  region  possess  but  little 
^9lBfiak  in  man  ;^they  are  the  analogues  of  important  muscles  in 
brutes.    Their  use  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  names. 

Musc/cft  of  the  Neck. — The  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  arranged 
into  eiirljt  groups  corresponding  with  the  natural  divisicms  of  the 
region;  l^ey  are  the — 

1.  Superficial  group. 
^  "  *     2.  Depressors  of  the  os  hyoidcs  and  larynx. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

4.  Lingual  group. 

5.  Pharyngeal  group. 

6.  Soft  palate  group. 

7.  Praevertebrsu  group. 

8.  Proper  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

And  each  of  these  groins  consists  of  the  following  muscles : — viz. 


1.  Superficial  Group. 

Platysma  myoides, 
SleniD-cleido-mastoideus.  . 

2.  Depressors  of  the  os 
hycides  and  larynx. 

Stemo-hyoideus, 
Sterno-thyroideus, 
Thyro-hyoideus, 
Omo-hyoideus. 

3.  EIevato7's  of  the  os 
hyoides  azid  larynx. 

Digastricus, 

Stylo-hyoideus, 

Mylo-hyoideus, 

Gonio-hyoideus, 

Genio-hyo-glossus. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Genio-hyo-glossus, 

Hyo-glossus, 

Liagualis, 

Sf  \  lo-glossus, . 

Palato-glossus.* 


5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

Constrictor  inferior. 
Constrictor  medius, 
Constrictor  superior, 
Stylo-pharyngeus, 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

6.  Muscles  of  Vie  soft  Palate. 

Levator  palati. 
Tensor  palati, 
Azvgos  uvuliB, 
Palato-glossus,* 
Palato-i)haryngeiiB, 

7.  Prcevertehral  Group. 

Rectus  anticus  major, 
Rectus  anticus  minor, 
Scalenus  anticus, 
Scalenus  posticus, 
Longus  collL 

8.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

Crico-thyroideus, 
Crico-arytsenoideus,  posticus, 
Crico-arytsenoideus,  lateralis, 
Thyro-arytaenoideus, 
Arytsenoideus. 


*  Dewribed  by  Horner  w  the  CMHefir  i«rtwrit/imgi— .  O. 
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Dissection. — The  dissection  of  the  neck  should  be  commenced  by 
making  an  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  the  chin 
to  the  sternum,  and  bounding  it  superiorly  and  inferiorly  by  two 
transverse  incisions ;  the  superior  one  being  carried  along  the 
margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  across  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
tubercle  on  the  occipital  bone,  the  inferior  one  along  the  clavicle  to 
the  acromion  process.  The  square  flap  of  integument  thus  included 
should  1x3  turned  back  from  the  entire  side  of  the  neck,  which  brings 
into  view  the  superficial  fascia,  and  on  the  removal  of  a  thin 
layer  of  superficial  fascia  the  platysma  myoides  will  be  exposed. 

The  platysma  myoides  (-n-Xaruj,  jxUj,  slSog,  broad  muscle-like  lamella,) 
is  a  thin  i)lane  of  muscular  fibres,  situated  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  sui)erficial  cervical  fascia  ;  it  arises  from  the  integument  over 
the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  passes  obli(juely  up- 
wards and  inwards  along  the  side  of  the  neck  to.  be  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  chin,  oblitiue  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face.  The  most  anterior 
fibres  are  continuous  beneath  the  chin,  with  the  muscle  of  the  op- 
posite side ;  the  next  interlace  with  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and 
depressor  labii  inferioris,  and  the  most  posterior  fibres  are  disposed 
in  a  transverse  direction  across  the  side  of  the  face,  arising  in  the 
cellular  tissue  covering  the  parotid  gland,  and  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  constituting  the  risorius  Santorini.  The  entire 
muscle  is  analogous  to  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  brutes,  the  pannicu- 
lus  carnosus. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  integument,  with 
which  it  is  closely  adherent  below,  but  loosely  above.  By  its  internal 
surface^  below  the  clavicle,  with  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid ; 
in  the  neck,  with  the  external  jugular  vein  and  deep  cervical  fascia ; 
on  the  face,  with  the  parotid  gland,  the  masseter,  the  facial  artery 
and  vein,  the  buccinator,  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  depres- 
sor labii  inferioris. 

On  raising  the  platysma  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  stemo- 
mastoid  is  brought  into  view. 

The  sterno-cleido  mastoid  is  the  largest  oblique  muscle  of  the 
neck,  and  is  situated  between  two  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
It  arises  as  implied  in  its  name  from  the  sternum  and  clavi(;le 
(xX£i5i'ov),  and  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  mastoid  process  and  into  the  superior  curved  line  of  tlie 
occipital  bone.  The  sternal  portion  arises  by  a  rounded  tendon, 
increases  in  breadth  as  it  ascends,  and  spreads  out  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  its  insertion.  The  clavicular  portion  is  broad  and  fleshy, 
and  separate  from  the  sternal  portion  below,  but  becomes  gradually 
blended  with  its  posterior  surface  as  it  ascends. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  integument,  the 
platysma  myoides,  the  external  jugular  vein,  superficial  branches  of 
the  anterior  cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  deep  layer  of 
the  cervical  fascia ;  with  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the 
stemo-hyoid,   sterno-thyroid,  omo-hyoid,  scaleni,  levator  anguli 
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scapulae,  splcnii,  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle ;  with 
the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  posterior,  and  supra-scapular  artery ;  with 
the  deep  lymphatic  glands,  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
and  internal  jugular  vein,  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  the  external 
carotid  artery  and  its  posterior  branches,  the  commencement  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery ;  with  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  the 
pneumogastric,  the  s]>inal  accessory,  the  hypoglossal,  tlie  sympa- 
thetic and  the  facial  nerve,  and  with  the  parotid  gland.  It  is 
pierced  on  this  aspect  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  by  the 


Fig.  71.» 


branches  of  the  mastoid  artery.  The  anterior  border  of  the  muscle 
is  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  great  anterior  triangle,  the  other 
two  boundaries  being  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  in  front,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  above.  It  is  the  guide  to  the  operations 
for  the  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  arteria  innomi- 
nata,  and  for  cesophagotomy.  The  posterior  border  is  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  great  posterior  triangle ;  the  other  two  boundaries 
being  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  behind,  and  the  clavicle 
below. 

Actions. — The  platysma  produces  a  muscular  traction  on  the 
integument  of  the  neck,  which  prevents  it  from  falling  so  flaccid  in 

•  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck ;  on  the  left  side  the  superficial 
muscles  are  seen,  and  on  the  rijjht  the  deep.  1.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus 
muscle.  2.  Its  anterior  belly.  The  ajwneurotic  pulley,  through  whicli  its  tendon  is 
Men  passing,  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoidcs  3.  4.  The  stylo-hyoidcus  raus- 
cle,  transfixed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus.  5.  The  mylo-Jiyoideus.  6. 
The  gcnio-hyoideus.  7.  The  tongue.  8.  The  hyo-glossus.  9.  The  stylo-glossus. 
10.  The  stylo-pharyngcus.  11.  Tno  sterno -mastoid  muscle.  12.  Its  sternal  origin. 
13.  Its  clavicular  origin.  14.  The  sterno-hyoid.  15.  The  stcrno-thyroid  of  the  right 
•ide.  16.  The  thyro-hyoid.  17.  The  hyoid  portion  of  the  omo-hyoid.  18,  18.  Its 
scapular  portion ;  on  the  left  side,  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  seen  to  Ik;  bound  down 
by  a  portion  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  19.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius. 
20.  The  scalenus  anticus,  of  the  right  side.    21.  The  scalenus  posticus. 
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old  persons  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  extension  of  the  skin  were 
the  mere  result  of  elasticity.  It  draws  also  upon  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  trans- 
verse fibres  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outwards  and  slightly 
upwards.  The  sterno-mastoid  muscles  are  the  great  anterior  mus- 
cles of  connexion  between  the  thorax  and  the  head.  Both  mus- 
cles acting  together  will  bow  the  head  directly  forwards,  The 
clavicular  portions,  acting  more  forcibly  than  the  sternal,  give 
stability  and  steadiness  to  the  head  in  sup|)orting  great  weights. 
Either  muscle  acting  single  would  draw  the  head  towards  the 
shoulder  of  the  same  side,  and  carry  the  face  towards  the  opposite 
side. 

Second  Group. — Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoidcs  and  Larynx. 

Stcrno-hyoid, 
'  Stcrno-thvroid, 

Thyro-hyoid, 
Omo-hyoid. 

Dissection. — These  muscles  are  brought  into  view  by  removing 
the  deep  fascia  from  olT  the  front  of  the  neck  between  llic  two 
sterno-mastoid  muscles.  The  omo-hyoid  to  be  seen  in  its  whole 
extent  requires  that  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  be  divided  from  its 
origin  and  turned  aside. 

The  sterno-hyoideus  is  a  narrow  riband-Uke  muscle,  arising  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  and  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle.  It  is  hrserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  sterno-hyoidei  are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  but  approach  each  other 
as  they  ascend ;  they  are  frequently  traversed  by  a  tendinous  inter- 
•  section. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
the  platysma  myoides  and  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  by  its  internal 
swrface  with  the  sterno-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

The  sterno-thyroideus,  broader  than  the  preceding  beneath  which 
it  lies,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  up|xjr  bone  of  the 
sternum,  and  from  the  cartilai^e  of  the  first  rib ;  and  is  inserted  into 
the  oblique  line,  on  the  great  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  inner 
borders  of  these  muscles  lie  in  contact  along  the  middle  line,  and 
they  are  generally  marked  by  a  tendinous  intersection  at  their  lower 
part. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface,  with  the  sterno-hyoid,  omo- 
hyoid, and  sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  by  its  internal  surface,  with  the 
trachea  and  inferior  thyroid  veins,  with  the  thjToid  gland,  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
internal  jugular  vein,  with  the  subclavian  vein  and  vena  innominata, 
and  on  the  right  side  with  the  arteria  innominata.  The  middle  thy- 
roid vein  lies  along  its  inner  border. 

The  tliyro-hyoideus  is  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  sterno-thy- 
roid muscle.    It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
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and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  and  great  cornu  of 
the  OS  hyoides. 

Relations.-^By  its  external  surface  with  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo- 
hyoid muscle ;  by  its  internal  surface  with  the  great  ala  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane  and  the  superior  lar^'n- 
geal  artery  and  nerve.^ 

The  omo-hyoideus  (wfAoj,  shoulder)  is  a  double-bellied  muscle  pass- 
ing obliquely  across  the  neck  from  the  scapula  to  the  os  hyoides;  it 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  behind  the  stcrno-mastoid  muscle,  by  means 
of  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which  is  connected  to  the 
inner  border  of  its  tendon.  It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
scapula,  and  from  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  supra-scapular 
notch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surfd.ce  with  the  trapezius,  the  sub- 
clavius  and  clavicle,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  platysma  myoides, 
the  sterno-mastoid,  and  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface  with 
the  brachial  plexus,  the  scaleni  muscles,  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  sheath 
of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  the  descendens  noni 
nerve,  and  the  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscle.  The  scapu- 
lar portion  of  the  muscle  divides  the  great  posterior  triangle  into  a 
superior  or  occipital  triangle ;  and  an  inferior  or  subclavian  triangle^ 
which  contains  the  subclavian  artery  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves ; 
the  other  two  boundaries  of  the  latter  being  the  sterno-mastoid  in 
front  and  the  clavicle  below.  The  hyoid  portion  of  the  muscle, 
divides  the  great  anterior  triangle  into  an  inferior  carotid  triangle 
situated  below  the  muscle,  and  into  a  superior  triangle  which  lies 
above  the  muscle  and  is  again  subdivided  by  the  digastricus  muscle 
into  the  submaxillary  triangle  and  the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The 
other  two  boundaries  of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle,  are  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  in  front  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid behind.  The  other  boundaries  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle 
are  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  muscle  above  and  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  behind. 

Actions. — The  four  muscles  of  this  group  are  the  depressors  of 
the  OS  hyoides  and  larynx.  The  three  former  drawing  these  parts 
downwards  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  two  omo-hyoidei  regulating 
their  traction  to  the  one  or  other  side  of  the  neck,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  head.  The  omo-hyoid  muscles  by  means  of  their 
connexion  with  the  cervical  fascia  are  rendered  tensors  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which  covers  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  between  the  two  sterno-mastoid  muscles. 

Third  Group. — Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides. 

Digastricus. 
Stylo-hyoid, 
Mylo-hyoid, 
Genio-hyoid, 
Genio-hvo-jrlossus. 
21 
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Dissection. — These  are  best  dissected  by  placing  a  high  block  be- 
neath the  neck,  and  throwing  the  head  backwards.  The  integument 
has  been  already  dissected  away,  and  the  removal  of  the  cellular 
tissue  and  fat  brings  them  clearly  into  \'iew. 

The  digaslricus  {6is,  twice,  yaarrt^  belly)  is  a  small  muscle  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is 
fleshy  at  each  extremity,  and  tendinous  in  the  middle.  It  arises 
from  the  digastric  fossa,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  a  depression  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  middle  tendon 
is  held  in  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  by  an  aponeu- 
rotic loop,  through  which  it  plays  as  through  a  pulley;  the  loop 
being  lubricated  by  a  synovial  membrane.  A  thin  layer  of  aponeu- 
rosis is  given  oft'  from  the  tendon  of  the  digastricus  at  each  side, 
which  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  and  forms  a 
strong  plane  of  fascia  between  the  anterior  portions  of  the  two  mus- 
cles.   This  fascia  is  named  the  svpra-^yoidcan. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  platysma  myoides, 
the  sterno-mastoid,  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  stvlo-hvoid  muscle, 
the  parotid  gland,  and  submaxillary  gland.  By  its  deep  surface 
with  the  styloid  muscles,  the  hyo-glossus,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
the  external  carotid  artery,  the  lingual  and  the  facial  arteries,  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  hj-poglossal  nerve. 
The  digastric  muscle  forms  the  two  inferior  boundaries  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle,  the  superior  boundary  being  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  posterior  half  of  the  submaxillary  triangle 
is  situated  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  facial  artery. 

The  stylo-liynidcus  is  a  small  and  slender  muscle  situated  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus 
muscle,  being  pierced  by  its  tendon.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of 
the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides 
near  to  the  middle  line. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastricus,  the  parotid  gland  and  submaxillary  gland ;  its 
deep  relations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastricus. 

The  digastricus  and  stylo-hyoideus  must  be  removed  from  their 
connexion  with  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides,  and  turned  aside  in 
order  to  see  the  next  muscle. 

The  mylo-hyoideus  (fxi^Xr],  mola,  i.  c.  attached  to  the  molar  ridge 
of  the  lower  jaw)  is  a  broad  triangular  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
forming,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  inferior  wall  or 
floor  of  the  mouth.  It  arises  from  the  molar  ridge  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and  proceeds  obliquely  inwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  raphS 
of  the  two  muscles  and  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  ;  the  raph^ 
is  sometimes  deficient  at  its  anterior  part. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  or  inferior  surface,  with  the  pla- 
tysma myoides,  the  digastricus,  the  supra-hyoi^ean  fascia,  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  and  the  submental  artery.    By  its  deep  or  superior 
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svrface,  with  the  genio-hyoidcns,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the  hyo- 
glossus,  the  stylo-glossiis,  the  gustatory  nerve,  the  hypo-glossal 
nerve,  Wharton's  duct,  tlie  subli^ual  glaod,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  *• 

^  After  the  mylo-hyoideus  has  been  examined,  it  should  be  cut 
S^way  fron  t  its  origin  and  insertion,  and  completely  removed.  The 
view  of  the  next  muscles  would  also  be  greatly  improved  by 
dividing  the  lover  jaw  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  sym])hy8i8,  and 
'^drawii^  it  outwards,  or  by  removing  it  altogether  if  the  ramus 
have  been  already  cut  across  in  dissecting  the  internal  pterygoid 
mu^le.  The  tongue  may  then  be  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  by 
.means  of  a  hook. 

\^T^  genio-hyoideus  (y£vs<ov,  the  chin)  arises  from  a  small  tubercle 
^j|i5n  tte  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
Into  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  short  and 
^nder  muscle,  very  closely  connected  with  the  border  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  or  inferior  surface^  with  the  mylo- 
.  hyoideus :  by  tlie  deep  or  superior  swrface  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  senio-hvo-fi;lossus. 

The  genio-hyo-glossus  (yXwc^ra,  the  tongue)  is  a  triangular  muscle, 
narrow  and  pointed  at  its  origin  from  the  lower  jaw,  broad  and 
Jbn-shaped  at  its  attachment  to  the  tongue.  It  arises  from  a 
,  tiri)ercle  immediately  above  that  of  the  genio-hyoideus,  and  spreads 
out  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue,  iirom  its  base 
to  the  apex,  and  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Relations. — By  its  inner  surface  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  By  its  onter  surface  with  the  mylo-hyoideus,  the  hyo-glossus, 
the  stylo-glossus,  linguaUs,  the  sublin<rual  gland,  the  lingual  artery 
and  the  hypo-glossal  nerve.  By  its  upper  border  with  tlie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  by  the  side  of  the  frsenum 
linguse ;  and  by  the  lower  border  with  the  genio-hyoideus. 

Actions. — The  whole  of  this  group  of  muscles  acts  upon  the  os 
hycHdes,  when  the  lower  jaw  is  closed,  and  upon  the  lower  jaw 
when  the  os  hvoides  is  drawn  downwards,  and  fixed  bv  the 
depressors  of  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx.  The  genio-hyo-glossus  is, 
moreover,  a  muscle  of  the  tongue ;  its  action  upon  that  organ  shall 
be  considered  with  the  next  group. 

Fm»rfk  Group. — Muscles  of  the  Tongue. 

Genio-hyo-glossus, 

Hyo-glossus, 

LinguaUs, 

Stylo-glossus, 

PiUato-glossus. 

These  are  already  exposed  by  the  preparation  we  have  just 
made ;  there  remains,  therefore,  only  to  dissect  and  examine  them. 
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The genio-hyo-glossuSf  the  first  of  these'muscles,  has  been  described 
wUh  the  last  group. 

The  hyo-glossus  is  a  square-shaped  plane  of  muscle,  arising  from 
the  whole  length  of  the  great  cornu  and  from  the  body  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  inserted  between  the  stylo-glossus  and  lingualis  into 

the  side  of  the  tongue.  The 
^'^S-  72.*  direction  of  the  fibres  of  that 

portion  of  the  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  body  is  obliquely 
backwards ;  and  that  from  the 
great  cornu  obliquely  forwards  ; 
hence  they  are  described  by  Al- 
binus  as  two  distinct  muscles, 
under  the  names  of  the  basio- 
glossus,  and  cerato-glossus,  to 
which  he  added  a  third  fasci- 
culus, arising  from  the  lesser 
cornu,  and  spreading  along  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  the  chon- 
dro-glossus.  The  basio-glossus 
slightly  overlaps  the  cerato- 
glossus  at  its  upper  part,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  stylo-glossus. 

Relations. — By  its  external 
surface  with  the  digastric  mus- 
cle, *the  stylo-hyoideus,  stylo-glossus  and  mylo-hyoideus ;  with  the 
gustatory  nerve,  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  Wiiarton's  duct  and  the 
sublingual  gland.  By  its  internal  surface  with  the  middle  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  and  lingualis,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the 
lingual  artery,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  lingualis. — The  fibres  of  this  muscle  may  be  seen  towards 
the  apex  of  the  tongne,  issuing  from  the  interval  between  the  hyo- 
glossus  and  genio-hyo-glossus  ;  it  is  best  examined  by  removing  the 
preceding  muscle.  It  consists  of  a  small  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
running  longitudinally  from  the  base,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  os 
hyoides,  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  It  is  in  relation  by  its  under 
surface  with  the  ranine  artery. 

*  The  styloid  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  1.  A  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  of  the  left  side  of  the  skull,  including  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes,  and  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus.  2, 2.  The  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  divided  at  its  sj'm- 
physis ;  the  left  side  having  been  removed.  3.  The  tongue.  4.  The  genio-hyoideus 
muscle.  5.  The  genio-hyo-glossus.  6.  The  hyo-glossus  muscle ;  its  basio-glossus  por- 
tion. 7.  Its  cerato-glossus  portion.  8.  The  anterior  fibres  of  the  lingualis  issuing 
from  between  the  hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyo-glossus.  9.  The  stylo-glossus  muscle, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  10.  The  stylo-hyoid.  II.  The 
Btylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  12.  The  os  hyoides.  13.  The  thyro-hyoidean  membrane. 
14.  The  thyroid  cartilage.  15.  The  thyro-hyoideus  muscle  arising  from  the  oblique 
line  on  the  thyroid  cartilage.  16.  The  cricoid  cartilage.  17.  The  crico-thyroidcan 
membrane,  through  which  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  is  performed.  18.  The 
trachea.    19.  The  commencement  of  the  oesophagus. 
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The  stylo-gloss^LS  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament ;  and  divides  upon  the  side  of  the 
tongue  into  two  portions,  one  transverse,  which  passes  transversely 
inwards  between  the  two  portions  of  the  hyo-glossus,  and  is  lost 
among  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and 
another  longitudinal,  which  spreads  out  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue 
as  far  as  its  tip. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle,  the  gustatory  nerve,  the  parotid  gland,  sublingual  gland,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  tongue.  By  its  internal 
surface  with  the  tonsil,  the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  palato-glossiis*  passes  between  the  soft  palate,  and  the  side 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  forming  a  projection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  called  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  Its 
fibres  are  lost  superiorly  among  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  and  inferiorly  among  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus 
upon  the  side  of  the  tongue.  This  muscle  with  its  fellow  constitutes 
the  constrictor  isthmii  faucium. 

.Actions. — The  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  effects  several  movements 
of  the  tongue,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  extent.  When  the 
tongue  is  steadied  and  pointed  by  the  other  muscles,  the  posterior 
fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  would  dart  it  from  the  mouth,  while 
its  anterior  fibres  would  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  The 
whole  length  of  the  muscle  acting  upon  the  tongue,  would  render  it 
concave  along  the  middle  line,  and  form  a  channel  for  the  current 
of  fluid  towards  the  pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The  apex  of  the 
'  tongue  is  directed  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  rendered  convex 
from  before  backwards  by  the  linguales.  The  hyo-glossi,  by 
drawing  down  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  render  it  convex  along  the 
middle  line.  It  is  drawn  upwards  at  its  base  by  the  palato-glossi, 
and  backwards  or  to  either  side  by  the  stylo-glossi.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  complicated  movements  of  the  tongue  may  be  explained,  by 
reasoning  upon  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  and  their 
probable  actions. 

• 

«  Fifth  Group. — Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

^  .  Constrictor  inferior. 

Constrictor  medius, 
Constrictor  superior, 
Stylo-pharyngeus, 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  pharynx,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus 
are  to  be  cut  through  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  drawn 
upwards  by  dividing  the  loose  cellular  tissue  which  connects  the 

•  Called  also  constrictor  igthmii  faucium. — G. 
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pharynx  to  the  vertebral  cohimn.  The  saw  is  then  to  be  applied 
behind  the  styloid  processes,  and  the  base  of  the  skull  sawn  through. 
The  vessels  and  loose  structures  should  be  removed  from  the  prepa- 
ration, and  the  pharynx  stuflM  with  tow  or  wool  for  the  purpose  of 
distending  it,  and  rendering  the  muscles  more  easy  of  dissection. 
The  })harynx  is  invested  by  a  proper  pharyngeal  fascia. 

The  cokstrictor  inferior,  the  thickest  of  the  three  muscles  of  this 
class,  arisrs  from  the  upper  rincfs  of  the  trachea,  from  the  cricoid  ' 
and  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its  fil)rcs  spread  out  and  are 
hiserted  into  the  ^brous  raphe  of  the  middle  of  the  })harynx,  the 
inferior  fibres  being  almost  liorizontal,  and  the  superior  oblique, 
and  overlapping  tlie  middle  constrictor. 

Relations, — By  its  externfil  surface  vriih  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  vertebral  columnr,  Aie  mgns  eoUi,  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  artery,  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle,  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
some  lymphatic  glands.  By  its  internal  surface  with  the  middle 
constrictor,  the  stylo-]iharyngeus,  the  palato-phar}'ngeus,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  By  its  lower  border,  near  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  recurrent  nerve;  and  by  . 
tlie  upper  harder  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
'This  muscle  must  be  removed  before  the  next  oan  be  examined. 

The  constrictor  medittt  arises  from  the  great  comu  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  from  the  lesser  comu,  and  from  the  stylo-hvoidean  ligament 
It  radiates  from  its  origin  upon  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  the  lower 
fibres  descending  and  being  overlapped  by  the  constrictor  inferior, 
and  the  uj)per  fibres  ascending  so  as  to  cover  in  the  constrictor 
superior.  It  is  inserted  into  the  raphe  and  by  a  fibrous  aponeurosis 
into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occii)ital  bone. 

Relations, — By  its  external  surface  with  the  vertebral  column,  the 
longus  colli,  rectus  anticus  major,  the  carotid  vessels,  inferior  con- 
strictor, hyo-glossus  muscle,  lingual  artery,  pharyngeal  plexus  of 
nerves,  and  some  lymphatic  glands.  By  its  internal  surfacet  with 
the  superior  constrictor,  stylo-pharyfigeus,  palato-pharyngeus,  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  ui)per  portion  of  this  muscle  must  be  turned  down,  to  bring 
the  whole  of  the  superior  constrictor  into  view ;  in  so  doing,  tlie 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  will  be  seen  passing  beneath  its  upper 
border. 

The  constrictor  superior  is  a  thin  and  quadrilateral  plane  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  arising  from  the  extremity  of  the  molar  ridge  of  the  louder 
jaw,  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the  lower  half 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  inserted  into  the  raphe  and 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  Its  superior  fibres  are  arched 
and  leave  an  inter vid  betw-een  its  upper  border  and  the  basilar  pro- 
cess which  is.  deficient  in  muscular  fibres,  and  it  is  overlapped  in- 
feriorly  by  the  middle  constrictor.  Between  the  side  of  the  }»aryiix 
and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  triangular  interval,  the  tnaxiUo- 
fkaryngeal  space,  which  is  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  the  supe- 
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rior  constrictor  muscle ;  on  the  outer  side  by  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle;  and  behind  by  the  rectus  anticus  major  and  vertebral 
column.  In  this  space  are  situated  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric, 
spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerve.      .  i 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  vertebral  column  and 
its  muscles,  behind;  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  contained  in  the 
maxillo-pharyngeal  space  laterally,  the  middle  constrictor,  stylo- 
pharjTigeus,  and  tensor  palati  muscle.  By  its  internal  surface  with 
the  levator  palati,  palato-pharyngeus,  tonsil,  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  the  pharyngeal  fascia  being  interposed. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  is  a  long  and 
slender  muscle  arising  from  the  inner  ^'ff-  "^3.* 

side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process : 
it  descends  between  the  superior  and 
middle  constrictor  muscles,  and  spreads 
out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  its  inferior  fibres  being 
inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface 
with  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  external 
carotid  artery,  parotid  gland,  and  the 
middle  constrictor.  By  its  internal 
surface  with  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
internal  jugular  vein,  superior  constric- 
tor, palato-pharyngeus,  and  mucous 
membrane.  Along  its  lower  border  is 
seen  the  glosso-pharyngeal'nerve  which 
crosses  it,opposite  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  palato-pharyngeus  is  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate.  It  arises  from  the  soft  palate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

Actions. — The  three  constrictor  muscles  contract  upon  the  morsel 
of  food  as  soon  as  it  is  received  by  the  pharynx,  and  convey  it 
gradually  downwards  into  the  oesophagus.  The  stylo-pharyngei 
draw  the  pharynx  upwards  and  widen  it  laterally.  The  palato- 
pharyngei  also  draw  it  upwards,  and  narrow  the  opening  of  the 
fauces. 

''it  ' 

•  A  side  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  1.  The  tracliea.  9.  The  cricoid  car- 
tilapc.  3,  The  crico-thyroid  membrane.  4.  The  thyroid  cartilage.  5.  The  thyro- 
hyoidean  membrane.  6.  The  oa  hyoides.  7.  The  stylo-hyoidean  ligament.  8.  The 
(Esophagus.  9.  The  inferior  constrictor.  10.  The  middle  constrictor.  11.  The  supe- 
rior constrictor.  12.  The  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  passing  down  between  tlie  8U|)erior 
and  middle  constrictor.  13.  The  upper  concave  border  of  the  su|)erior  constrictor;  at 
this  point  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pharynx  are  deficient,  14.  The  pterygo-maxillary 
ligament  15.  The  buccinator  muscle.  16.  The  orbicularis  oris.  17.  The  mylo- 
hyoideuB. 
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Sixth  Group. — Muscles  of  the  soft  Palate. 

Levator  palati,     .   '■i  •        >*  ' 
Tensor  palati,  '  .. 

Azygos  uviilce,  *  ^ 

Palato-glossus, 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection.— To  examine  these  muscles,  the  pharnyx  must  be 
opened  from  behind,  and  the  mucous  membrane  carefully  removed 
from  ofl'  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  levator  palati,  a  moderately  thick  muscle,  ames  from  the 
extremity  of  the  petrous  bone  and  from  tlie  posterior  and  inferior 
aspect  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  passing  down  by  the  side  of  the 
posterior  nares  spreads  out  in  the  structure  of  the  soft  palate  as  far 
as  the  middle  line. 

Relations. — Externally  with  the  tensor  palati  and  superior  con- 
strictor muscle ;  internally  and  posteriorly  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate ;  and  by  its  lower  border  with 
the  palato-pharyngeus. 

Tliis  muscle  must  be  turned  down  from  its  origin  on  one  side, 

and  removed,  and  the  superior  con- 
Fig.  74*  '  stricter    dissected    away   from  its 

pterygoid  origin,  to  bring  the  next 
muscle  into  view. 

The  tensor  palati  (circumflexus)  is 
a  slender  and  flattened  muscle ;  it 
arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  at  the 
base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate 
and  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  It  descends  to  the 
hamular  process  around  which  it 
turns,  and  expands  into  a  tendinous 
aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  transverse  ridge  on  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  palate  bone,  and  into  the  raphe. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  internal  pterygoid 

♦The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  1.  A  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  dividing  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  in  the  middle  line, 
and  the  fKJtrous  i>ortion  of  the  temporal  bone  at  each  side.  2.  The  vomer  covered  by 
mucous  membrane  and  separating  the  two  posterior  nares.  3,  3.  Eustachian  tubes.  4. 
The  levator  palati  muscle  of  the  left  side ;  the  right  has  been  removed.  5.  The  ha- 
mular process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  left  side,  around  which  the  apo- 
neuorosis  of  tlie  tensor  palati  is  seen  turning.  6.  The  ptcrygo-maxillary  ligament,  7. 
The  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  left  side,  turned  aside.  8.  The  azygos  uvuliB 
muscle.  9.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate.  10.  The  external  pterygoid  plate.  11.  The 
tensor  palati  muscle.  12.  Its  aponeurosis  expanding  in  tlie  structure  of  the  soft  palate. 
13.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle.  14.  The  attachmctits  of  two  pairs  of  muscles  cut 
short ;  the  superior  pair  belong  to  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  ;  the  inferior  pair,  to 
the  gcnio-hyoidei.  15.  The  attachment  of  the  mylo-hyoidcus  of  one  side  and  part  of 
the  opfjosite.  16.  The  anterior  attachments  of  the  digastric  muscles.  17.  The  de- 
pression on  the  lower  jaw  corresponding  with  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  depression 
above  the  mylo-hyoideus,  on  which  the  number  15  rests,  corresponds  with  the  sub- 
lingual gland. 
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muscle ;  by  its  internal  ntrface  widi  the  levator  palati,  internal 
pterygoid  plate  and  superior  constrictor.  In  the  soft  palate,  its  ten^ 
dinous  expansion  is  placed  in  front  of  the  other  muscles  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  azygos  uvuIcb  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  name,  but  a  pair  of  small  muscles  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  soft  palate.  They  ai'ise  from  the  s])iiie  of 
the  palate  bone,  and  are  inserted  into  tlie  uvula.  By  their  anterior 
surface  they  are  in  contact  with  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
levatores  palati,  and  by  the  posterior  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  two  next  muscles  are  brought  iirto  view  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  extent,  by  raising  the  mucous  membrane  from  off  the  pillars 
of  the  soft  palate  at  each  side. 

,  The  palato-glossiis  (constrictor  isthmii  faucium)  is  a  small  fasci- 
culus of  fibres  that  arises  in  the  soft  palate,  and  d(\^(  ends  to  be 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue.  It  is  the  projection  of  this 
small  muscle  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  that  forms  the  anterior 
pilbir  of  the  soft  palate.  It  has  been  named  constrictor  isthmii  fau- 
cmm  frdm  a  function  it  performs  in  common  with  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  viz.  of  constricting  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Thd  ptUato-pharyngcus  forms  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces; 
it  arises  by  an  expanded  fasciculus  from  the  lower  part  of  the  soft 
palate  wdiere  its  fibres  arc  continuous  with  those  of  the  muscle  of 
the  opposite  side ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Tliis  nmscle  is  broad  above  where  it  forms  the 
wfaofe  thickness  of  the  lower  half  of  the  soft  palate,  narrow  in  the 
posterior  pillar,  and  again  broad  and  thin  in  -  the  pharynx  where  it 
ainpeads  out  previously  to  its  insertion. 

Relations. — In  the  soft  palate  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mucous 
membrane  both  by  its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  :  ahnvp.  with  the 
muscular  layer  formed  by  the  levator  ynilati,  and  below  witii  the  mu- 
cous glands  situated  along  liie  margin  of  the  arch  of  the  palate.  In 
the  post<Tior  pillar  of  the  palate,  it  is  surrounded  for  two-tliirds  of 
its  extent  by  mucous  membrane.  In  the  pharynx,  it  is  in  relation 
its  Older  turf  ace  with  the  superior  and  middle  constrictor  muscles, 

I'ipd  ]m  ytM  inner  narface  with  tne  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 

►  lie  piaryngeal  fascia  being  interposed. 

jlrtljlliif — The  az^'gos  uvulae  shortens  the  uvula.  The  levator 
palati  raises  the  soft  palate,  while  the  tensor  spreads  it  out  laterally 
so  ns  tf>  form  a  septum  between  the  ])harvnx  and  posterior  narcs 
during  deglutition.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from  below,  the  tensor 
palati  will  dilate  tlie  Eustachian  tube.  The  palato-glossus  and 
pharyngdos  constrict  the  opening  of  the  fauces,  and  by  drawing 
^^BL  tSe  soft  palate  they  serve  to  press  the  mass  of  focid  from  the 
yfcih     the  tongue  into  the  phaiynx. 
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Seventh  Group. — Prcevertehral  Muscles. 

Rectus  anticus  major, 
Rectus  anticus  minor, 
Scalenus  anticus, 
Scalenus  posticus, 
Longus  colli. 

Dissection. — These  muscles  have  already  been  exposed,  by  the 
removal  of  the  face  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  vertebral 
column ;  all  that  is  further  needed  is  the  removal  of  the  fascia  by 
which  they  are  invested. 

The  rectus  anticus  majo}\  broad  and  thick  above,  and  narrow 
and  pointed  below,  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  verte- 
brae, and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pharynx,  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
sympathetic  nerve,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerve.  By 
its  posterior  surface  with  the  longus  colli,  rectus  anticus  minor,  and 
superior  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  rectus  artticus  minor  arises  from  tlie  anterior  border  of  the 

*  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  and  is  in- 

serted into  the  basilar  process;  its 
fibres  being  directed  obliquely  up- 
w^ards  and  inwards. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface 
with  the  rectus  anticus  major,  and 
externally  with  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  By  its 
•posterior  surface  with  the  articulation 
of  the  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone 
with  the  atlas,  and  with  the  anterior 
occipito-atloid  ligament. 

The  scalenus  anticus:\  is  a  trian- 
gular muscle,  as  its  name  implies, 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
appearing  like  a  continuation  of 
the  rectus  anticus  major;  it  arises 
from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  verte- 
brae, and  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle 
upon  the  inner  border  of  the  first  rib. 


Fig.  75.» 


•  The  proBvertebral  group  of  muscles  of  the  neck.  1.  The  rectus  anticus  major 
muscle.  2.  The  scalenus  anticus.  3.  The  lower  part  of  the  longus  colli  of  the  right 
side ;  it  is  concealed  superiorly  by  the  rectus  anticus  major.  4.  The  rectus  anticus 
minor.  5.  The  upper  portion  of  the  longus  colli  muscle.  6.  Its  lower  portion;  the 
figure  rests  upon  the  seventh  cervical' vertebra.  7.  The  scalenus  posticus.  8.  The 
rectus  lateralis  of  the  left  side.    9.  One  of  the  intertransversales  muscles. 

t  Homer  describes  three  scaleni,  viz. :  anticus,  medius,  and  posticus  ;  the  anticus 
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Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
omo-hyoid  muscle,  with  the  cervicalis  ascendens,  and  posterior  sca- 
pular artery,  with  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  with  the  subclavian  vein, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  subclavius  muscle  and  clavicle. 
By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  nerves  which  go  to  form  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  below  with  tlie  subclavian  artery.  By  its 
inner  side  it  is  separated  from  the  longus  colU  by  the  vertebral  artery. 
Its  relations  with  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  are  very  impor- 
tant, the  vein  being  before  and  the  arterv  behind  the  muscle.* 

The  scalenus  posticus  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  all 
the  cers'ical  vertebne  excepting  the  first.  It  is  inserted  by  two 
fleshy  slips  into  the  first  and  second  ribs.  The  anterior  of  the  two 
slips  is  very  large,  and  occupies  all  the  surface  of  the  rib  between 
the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  tuberosity.  The  pos- 
terior is  small.  Hence  the  scalenus  medius  and  posticus  of  some 
anatomists. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  brachial  plexus  and 
subclavian  artery ;  posteriorly  with  the  levator  angiili  scapulae,  cer- 
vicalis ascendens,  transversalis  colli  and  sacro-lumbalis ;  internally 
with  the  first  intercostal  muscle,  the  first  rib,  the  inter-transverse 
muscles,  and  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  externally  with  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  omo-hyoid,  supra-scapular,  and  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

The  longus  colli  is  a  long  and  flat  muscle,  consisting  of  two 
portions.  The  upper  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  lower  portion  ai'ises  from  the 
bodies  of  the  second  and  third,  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  passes  down  the  neck,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
bodies  of  the  three  lower  cervical  and  three  upper  dorsal  vertebne. 
We  should  thus  arrange  these  attachments  in  a  tabular  form : 

Origin.  Insertion. 
Upper     ^  Atlas  5  transverse 


portion.  3  (  processes. 

Lower  ?  ^'^  bodies         (  3  lower  cervical  vertebrae 

. .  >  4th  and  5th  transverse  <  bodies 

^       '  )     processes    .       •     '  3  upper  dorsal  bodies. 

In  general  terms,  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  bodies 'and  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  five  superior  cervical  vertebrae  above,  and  to 
the  bodies  of  the  three  last  cervical  and  three  first  dorsal  below. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  and 

arising  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth;  the  medius  from  all  the  cervical  vertebra); 
and  the  posticus  from  tlie  fifUi  and  sixth.  I  have  always  had  a  difficulty  in  separa,- 
ting  the  medius  and  posticus. — G. 

•  In  a  subject  dissected  in  the  school  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  during  the  last 
winter,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rogers,  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  left  side  was  placed  with 
the  vein  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle. 
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inl'erior  thyroid  artery.  By  its  posterior  surface  it  rests  upon  the 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebra^. 

Actions. — The  rectus  antic  us  major  and  minor  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  the  head  upon  the  atlas ;  and  acting  conjointly  with  the 
longus  colli,  they  ilex  and  rotate  the  head  and  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column.  The  scaleni  muscles,  taking  their  fixed 
point  from  below,  arc  flexors  of  the  vertebral  column;  and,  from 
above,  elevators  of  the  ribs,  and  therefore  inspiratory  muscles. 

.  Eighth  Group. — Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

These  muscles  are  described  vt^ith  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx,  in 
Chapter  X. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  be  subdivided  into  four  natural 
groups ;  viz. 

1.  Muscles  of  the  back. 

2.  Muscles  of  the  thorax. 

3.  Muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  perineum. 

1.  Muscles  of  the  back. — The  region  of  the  back,  in  consequence  of 

its  extent,  is  common  to  the  neck,  the  upper'  extremities,  and  the 
abdomen.  The  muscles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  numerous, 
and  may  be  arranged  into  six  layers. 


First  Layer. 
Trapezius, 
Latissimus  dorsi. 

Second  Layer. 

Levator  anguli  scapulae, 
Rhomboideus  minor, 
Rhomboideus  major. 

Third  Layer. 

Serratus  posticus  superior, 
Serratus  posticus  inferior, 

Splenius  capitis, 
Splenius  colli. 

Fourth  Layer. 

(Dorsal  Group). 
Sacro  lumbaiis, 
Longissimus  dorsi, 
Spinalis  dorsi. 

(Cervical  Group.) 
Cervicaiis  ascendens, 


Transversalis  coHi, 

Trachelo-mastoideus, 

Complexus. 

Fifth  Layer, 

(Dorsal  Group.) 
Semi-spinalis  dorsi, 

Semi-spinalis  colli. 

(Cervical  Group.) 

Rectus  posticus  major, 
Rectus  posticus  minor. 
Rectus  lateralis, 
■  Obliquus  inferior, 
Obliquus  superior. 

Sixth  Layer. 

Multifidus  spina?, 
Levatores  coslarum, 
Supra-spinales, 
Inter-spmaies, 
Inter-trans  versales. 
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First  Layer. 

DmedMOU — ^The  muscles  of  this  layer  aije  to  be  dissected  by 
making  an  incision  alon^  the  middle  une  of  the  back,  from  the 
tubercle  on  the  occipital  bone  to  the  coccyx.  From  tlie  upper 
pcMnt  of  this  incision  carry  a  second  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  to 

the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  Inleriorly,  an  incision  must  be  made 
from  the  extremity  of  the  sacriiin,  aloncr  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to 
about  its  middle.  For  convenience  of  dissection,  a  fourth  mav  be 
carried  from  the  middle  of  the  spine  to  the  acromion  process.  The 
integument  and  superficial  fascia,  together,  are  to  be  dissected  ofi* 
the  muscles,  in  the  course  of  their  fibres,  over  the  whole  of  thift 
region. 

The  trapezius  muscle  (trapezium,  a  quadrangle  with  unequal 
sides)  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  or  semicircular  ridge,  of 
the  occipital  bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchfe,  supra-spinons 
ligament,  and  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  all  the 
dorsal  vertebra?.  The  fibres  conver^^e  from  these  various  points, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  scapular  lliird  of  the  clavicle,  tiie  acromion 
process,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  The  inferior  fibres  become  tendinous  near  to  the  scapula, 
and  glide  over  the  triangular  surface  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
its  spine^upon  a  bursa  mucosa.  .When  the  trapezius  is  dissected 
oh  both  sides,  the  two  muscles  resemble  a  trapezium,  or  diamond- 
shaped  quadrangle,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulders :  hence 
tlie  muscle  was  formerly  named  cucuUaris  (cucullus,  a  monk's  cowl.) 
The  cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  muscle  is 
tendinous  at  its  origin,  and  forms,  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite 
ade,  a  kind    tendinous  ellipse. 

Relations, — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  int^|;ument  and 
superficial  fascia,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent  by  its  cer\4cal  por- 
tion, loosely  by  its  dorsal  portion.  By  its  deep  surface,  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  complexus,  splcnius,  levator  anguli  scapulas, 
supra-spiriatus,  a  small  portion  of  the  serratus  posticus  superior, 
rhomboideus  minor,  rhomboideus  major,  intervertebral  aponeurosis 
which  separates  it  from  the  erector  spinas,  and  with  the  latissimus 
dorsl  The  anteriinr  border  of  the  cervical  portion  of  this  muscle 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck. 
The  clavicular  insertion  of  the  muscle  sometimes  advances  to  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle,  or  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  and  occasionally  it  has  been  seen  to  overlap  the  latter. 
This  is  a  point  of  much  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
operation  for  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  spinal  accessory 
nerve  passes  beneath  the  anterior  border,  near  to  the  clavicle,  pre- 
viously to  its  distribution  to  the  muscle. 

The  ligamentum  nuchee  is  a  thin  cellub-fibrous  layer  extended 
firom  the  tubercle  and  spine  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  is  contmuous 
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with  the  supra-spinous  lif]^amcnt.  It  is  connected  with  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  rest  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  with  the  exception  of 
the  atlas,  by  means  of  a  small  fibrous  slip  which  is  sent  off  by  each. 
It  is  the  analogue  of  an  important  elastic  ligament  in  animals. 

Tiie  laiissimus  dorsi  muscle  covers  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  and  loins.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
six  inferior  dorsal  vertebra),*  from  all  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
spinous  processes,  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  from  the  three  lower  ribs;  the  latter  origin  takes  place  by  mus- 
cular slips,  which  indigitate  with  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  fibres  from  this  extensive  origin  converge  as  they 
ascend,  and  cross  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula;  they  then  curve 
around  the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major  muscle,  and  terminate 
in  a  short  quadrilateral  tendon,t  which  lies  in  front  of  the  tendon  of 
the  teres,  and  is  inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the  muscle  and  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  another  between  its  tendon  and  that  of  the  teres  major. 
The  muscle  frequently  receives  a  small  fasciculus  from  the  scapula 
as  it  crosses  its  inferior  angle. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  integument  and 
superficial  fascia ;  the  latter  is  very  dense  and  fibrous  in  tlie  lumbar 
region ;  and  with  the  trapezius.  By  its  deep  surface,  from  below 
upwards,  with  the  erector  spina3,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  inter- 
costal muscles  and  ribs,  rhomboideus  major,  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula  and  teres  major.  The  latissimus  dorsi  w'ith  the  teres  major 
forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla. 

Second  Layer. 

Dissection. — This  layer  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the  two 
preceding  muscles  near  to  their  insertion,  and  turning  them  to  the 
opposite  side. 

The  levator  anguli  scapulcB  arises  by  distinct  slips,  from  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  of  tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical 
vertebra?,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  and  posterior  border 
of  the  scapula,  as  far  as  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of 
its  spine. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  trapezius,  sterno- 
mastoid,  and  integument.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  splenius 
colli,  transversalis  colli,  cervicalis  ascendens,  scalenus  posticus,  and 
serratus  posticus  superior.  The  tendons  of  origin  are  interposed 
between  the  attachments  of  the  scalenus  posticus  in  front  and  the 
splenius  colli  behind. 

The  rhomboideus  minor  (rhombus,  a  parallelogram  with  four 
equal  sides)  is  a  narrow  slip  of  muscle,  detached  from  the  rhomboi- 

•  Horner  says  seven. — G. 

t  A  small  muscular  fasciculus  from  the  pectoralis  major  is  somclimcs  found  connected 
with  this  tendon. 
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deus  major  by  a  slight  cellular  interspace.  It  arises  from  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  ligamentum  nuchfc, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  triangular  surface,  on  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  scapula. 


Fig.  76 .» 


•  The  first  and  second  and  part  of  the  third  layer  of  muscles  of  tlie  back  ;  tlie  first 
layer  being  shown  upon  tlie  right,  and  the  second  on  the  left  side.  1.  The  trapezius 
muscle.  2.  The  tendinous  portion  which,  with  a  corresponding  portion  in  the  opposite 
muscle,  forms  the  tendinous  ellipse  on  tlic  back  of  the  neck.  3.  The  acromion  pro- 
cess  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  4.  The  latissimus  dorsi  muscle .  5.  The  deltoid.  6. 
The  muscles  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  infra-spinattis,  teres  minor,  and  teres  major. 
7.  The  external  oblique  muscle.  8.  The  gluteus  medius.  9.  The  glutei  maxirai.  10. 
The  levator  anguli  scapulse.  II.  The  rhomboidcus  minor.  12.  The  rhomboideus 
major.  13,  The  splenius  capitis  ;  the  muscle  immediately  above,  and  overlaid  by  the 
splenius,  is  the  complexus.  14.  The  splcnius  colli,  only  partially  seen;  the  common 
origin  of  the  splcnius  is  seen  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  below  the  lower  border 
of  the  rhomboideus  major.  15.  The  vertebral  a[K)neurosis.  IG.  The  serratus  posticus 
inferior.  17.  The  supra-spinatus  muscle.  18.  The  infra-spinatus.  19.  The  teres 
minor  muscle.  20.  The  teres  major.  21.  The  long  head  of  the  triceps,  passing 
between  the  teres  minor  and  major  to  the  upper  arm.  22.  The  serratus  niagnus,  pro- 
ceeding forwards  from  its  origin  at  the  base  of  tlie  scapula.  23.  The  internal  oblique 
muscle. 
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The  rhomhoideus  major  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
four  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  from  the  supra-spinous  ligament ;  it 
is  interted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  as  far  as  its 
inferior  angle;   The  ujjper  and  middle  portion  of  the  insertion  is 

effected  by  means  of  a  tendinous  arch. 

Relations. — By  their  superficial  surface  the  two  rhomboid  mus- 
cles are  in  relation  with  the  trapezius,  and  the  rhomboideus  major 
with  the  hitissiinus  dorsi  and  integument.  By  their  deep  surface 
they  cover  in  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  part  of  tlie  erector 
spinsB,  tlie  intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

.  ^  JTiird  Layer. 

Dissection. — The  third  layer  consists  of  muscles  which  arise  from 

the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  pass  outwards. 

It  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the  lex  ator  anguli  scapula?  near* 
its  insertion,  and  rellecting  the  two  rhomboid  muscles  upwards 
from  their  insertion  into  the  scapula.  The  latter  should  be  removed 
altogether. 

The  serratus  posticus  superior  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax ;  it  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  last  cervical  and  two  upper  dorsal  vertebrce ;  it  is 
inserted  by  four  serrations  into  the  upper  border  of  the  second, 

third,  fourth,  and  filth  ribs. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  trapezius,  rhom- 
boideus major  and  minor,  and  serratus  magnus.    By  its  deep  sur- 
face with  the  splenius,  the  upper  part  of  the  erector  spilaae,  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

The  serratus  posticus  inferior  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  two  last  dorsal  and  two  upper  lum{)ar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted 
bv  four  serrations  into  the  lower  border  of  the  four  lower  ribs. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  its 
tendinous  origin  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  aponeurosis  of 
that  muscle.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  a])uneurosis  of  the  obli- 
quus  internus,  with  which  it  is  also  closely  adherent ;  with  the 
erector  spina3,  the  intercostal  muscles  and  lower  ribs.  The  upper 
herder  is  continuous  .with  a  thin  tendinous  layer,  the  vertebral 
aponeurosis.  This  aponeurosis  consists  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse fibres,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  thoracic  region. 
It  is  attached  mcsiaily  to  tlie  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brrr,  and  externally  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs;  superiorly  it  is  con- 
tinued upwards  beneath  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  with  the 
lower  border  of  which  it  is  sometimes  connected.  It  serves  to  bind 
down  the  erector  spinae,  and  separates  it  from  tJie  sujierficial 
muscles. 

The  serratus  posticus  superior  must  be  removed  from  its  origin 
and  turned  outwards,  to  bring  into  view  the  whole  extent  of  the 

splenius  muscle. 

The  splenius  inuscle  is  single  at  its  origin,  but  divides  soon  after 
into  two  portions,  which  are  destined  to  distinct  insertions.  It 
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arises  finom  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum  nucha:,  iVoin  the 
spinous  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the.  six  upper  dorsal*  and  supra-spinous  ligament ;  it 

divides  as  it  ascends  the  neck  into  the  splenius  capitis  and  colli. 
The  splenius  capitis  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  between  the  two  semicircular  ridges,  and  into  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  splcjiiiis  colli  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  tlie 
transverse  processes  of  the  tlirce  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

Relatumss — ^By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  trapezius,  stemo- 
mastoid,  levator  anguli  scapula;,  i^omboideus  mmor  and  major, 
and  serratus  posticus  superior.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
spinalis  dorsi,  longissimus  dorsi,  semi-spinalis  colli,  complexus, 
trachek)-mastoid,  and  transvcrsalis  colli.  The  tendons  of  insertion 
of  the  splenius  colH  are  inter[)osed  between  the  insertions  of  the 
levator  anguli  scapula)  in  front,  and  the  transvcrsalis  colli  behind. 

The  splenii  of  opposite  sides  of  the  neck  leave  between  them  a 
triangular  interval,  in  which  the  complexus  is  seen. 

Fourth  Layer. 

Dissection. — The  two  serrati  and  two  splenii  must  be  removed 
by  cutting  them  away  from  their  origins  and  insertions,  to  bring 
the  fourth  layer  into  view. 

Three  of  these  muscles,  viz.  sacro-lumbaUs,  longissimus  dorsi, 
and  spinahs  dorsi,  are  associated  under  the  name  of  erector  spinsB. 
They  occtroy  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  portion  of  the  back.  The 
remunmg  four  are  situated  in  the  cervical  r^on. 

The  sacro-lvmbaUs  and  longissimus  iorsi  arise  by  a  common 
(vigin  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae: 
opposite  the  last  rib  a  line  of  separation  begins  to  be  perceptible 
between  the  two  muscles.  The  sacro-lumba/is  is  inserted  by  sepa- 
rate tendons  into  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs.  On  tui'nmg  the 
muscle  a  little  outwards,  a  number  of  tendinous  slips  will  be  seen 
taking  their  orgin  from  the  ribs,  and  terminatii^  in  a  muscular 
&sciculus,  by  which  the  sacro-lumbalis  is  proloi^ed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax.  This  is  the  muscvJus  accessorius  ad  sacrthtum^ 
baJem :  it  ai'isps  from  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  and  is 
inserted  by  separate  tendons  into  the  angles  of  the  six  upper  ribs. 

The  longissimus  dorsi  is  inserted  into  all  the  ribs,  between  their 
tubercles  and  angles.f 

The  spinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  spinotis  processes  of  the  two 
upper  lumbar  and  two  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  upper  dorsal  vertebroe;  the  two 
muscles  form  an  ellipse,  which  appears  to  enclose  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrse. 

*  Uoraer  makes  it  to  arise  but  from  four  dorsal  vcrtcbrte. — G. 
f  It  is  also  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  transvene  prooewos  of  all  the  dorsal  rerte- 
hraj. — G. 
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Fig.  77. 


Relations. — The  erector  spina)  muscle  is  in  relation  by  its  super- 
ficial surface  (in  the  lumbar  region)  with  the  conjoined  aponeurosis 

of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique 
muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  serratus  posticus  inferior, 
and  longissimus  dorsi;  (in  the  dorsal 
region)  with  the  vertebral  aponeurosis, 
which  separates  it  from  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  trapezius,  and  serratus  posticus 
superior,  and  with  the  splenius.  By  its 
deep  surface  (in  the  lumbar  region)  with 
the  multifidus  spinaj,  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra),  and  with  the 
middle  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis  abdominis,  which  separates 
it  from  the  cjuadratus  lumborum ;  (in  the 
dorsal  region)  with  the  multifidus  spinse, 
semi-spinalis  dorsi,  levatores  costarum, 
intercostal  muscles,  and  ribs  as  far  as 
their  angles.  Internally  or  mesially  with 
the  multifidus  spina),  and  semi-spinalis 
dorsi,  which  separate  it  from  the  spinous 
processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  two  layers  of  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis  abdominis,  together  with  the 
spinal  column  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
the  vertebral  aponeurosis  with  the  ribs 
and  spinal  column  in  the  dorsal  region, 
form  a  complete  osseo-aponeurotic  sheath 
for  the  erector  spina). 
<-  Cervical  Group. — The  cervicalis  as- 
cendensf  is  tlie  continuation  of  the  sacro- 
lumbaUs  upwards  into  the  neck.  It  arises  from  the  angles  of  the 
four  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  slender  tendons  into  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  lower  cervical 
vertebra;.  ^  #c 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  levator  anguli  sca- 
pulae ;  by  its  deep  surface  with  the  upper  intercostal  muscles  and 
ribs,  and  with  the  mtertransverse  muscles;  externally  with  the 


*  The  fourth  and  fifth,  and  {Kirt  of  the  sixth  layer  of  the  muscles  of  the  back.  1.  The 
common  origin  of  tlic  erector  spintE  muscle.  2.  The  sacro-lumbalis.  3.  The  longissi- 
mus dorsi.  4.  The  spinalis  dorsi.  5.  The  cervicalis  ascendens.  6.  The  transversalis 
colli.  7.  The  trachelo-mastoideus.  8.  The  complexus.  9.  The  transversalis  colli, 
showing  its  origin.  10,  The  sicmispinalis  dorsi.  11.  The  semispinalis  colli.  12.  The 
rectus  posticus  minor.  13.  The  rectus  posticus  major.  14.  The  bbliquus  superior. 
15.  The  obliquus  inferior.  16.  The  multifidus  spinte.  17.  The  lovatorcs  costarum. 
18.  Intertransvcrsales.    19.  The  quadratus  lumborum. 

t  Called  commonly  the  cervicalis  dcecendens. — G. 
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sealenus  posticus;  and  internally  with  the  transnrersalis  colfi.  The 
tendons  of  insertion  are  interposed  ])etween  the  attachments  of  the 
scalenus  posticus  and  trans vorsalis  coUi. 

The  frffnsvrrsalis  colli  would  appear  to  be  the  C()nliniiation  up- 
wards into  the  neck  of  the  lougissimus  dorsi;  it  arises  IVmu  the 
transverse  prncesscs  nf  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  or  five  inferior  cervical  vertebrae. 

•jRelatumg. — ^By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  levator  anguli  sca- 
poiaB,  splenius  and  longissimus  dorsi.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
compl^ros,  trachelo-mastvideus  and  vertebrae ;  externally  with  the 
musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lunibalem,  and  cervicalis  ascendens; 
intemnlh/  with  the  trachelo-niastoideus  and  coinj^lcxus.  The  tendons 
of  insertion  of  this  muscle  are  interposed  between  tJie  tendons  of  in- 
sertion of  the  cervicalis  nscfudcns  on  the  outer  side,  and  of  origin  of 
the  tracheio-mastoid  on  tlie  inner  side. 

The  trachekhmastaid  is  likewise  a  continuation  upwards  from  the 
bngiadmus  dorsL  It  is  a  very  slender  and  delicate  muscle,  arising 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  dorsal,  and  four 
lower  cervical  vertebra),  and  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  digastric  fossa. 

Relations. — The  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  muscle,  except- 
ing that  it  is  interposed  between  the  transversalis  colli  and  thecom- 
plexus.  Its  tendons  of  attachment  are  tlie  most  posterior  of  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

TRie  ccmplexus  is  a  large  muscle,  and  with  the  splenius  forms  the 
^  great  bulk  of  th»  back  of  the  neck.  It  crosses  the  direction  of  the 
splenius,  arising  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper 
dorsal,*  and  from  the  transverse  and  articular  processes  of  the  lour 
lower  cervical  vertebra%  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  on 
the  occipital  bone  between  the  two  curved  lines,  near  to  the  occipital 
spine.  A  portion  of  the  complcxus  muscle  is  named  biventer  cerviciSf 
frop^  yiMiiiting  of  sr^li^Mral  tendon,  with  two  fleshy  bellies. 
^fHlliSiMMJ^By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  trapezius,  splenius, 
tradbelo-mastoid,  transversalis  colli,  and  longissimus  dorsi.  By  its 
deep  surface  with  the  semi-spinalis  dorsi  and  colli,  tlie  recti  and 
obliqui.  It  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the 
ligamentum  nuchas,  and  from  the  st^ni-spinalis  colli  by  the  profunda 
cervicis  artery,  and  princeps  cer\  icis  branch  of  the  occipital,  and 
by  the  posterior  cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

Fifth  Layer. 

Dissection. — The  muscles  of  the  preceding  layer  arc  to  be  re- 
moved by  dividing  them  transversely  through  the  middle,  and  turn- 


*  Hotncr  describos  it»  (Migin  from  0eveii  dorsal  and  four  oenrical. — G. 
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ing  one  extremity  upwards,  the  other  downwards.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer  may  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
remaining  muscles  of  the  spine  brought  into  a  state  to  be  examined. 

The  semi-spinales  muscles  are  connected  witli  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra?,  si)anning  one-half  of  the  vertebral 
column,  hence  their  name  semi-spinales. 

The  scmi-spinaKs  dorsi  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
six  lower  dorsal  vertebra},  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  four  upper  dorsal,  and  two  lower  cervical  vertebra}. 

The  semi'Spinalis  colli  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
four  upper  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebra?,  commencing  with  the  axis. 

Relations. — By  their  superficial  surface  the  seini-spinales  are  in  re- 
lation from  below  <ipw;ards  with  the  s])inaUs  dorsi,  longissimus  dorsi, 
complexus,  splenius,  and  with  the  profunda  cervicis  and  princeps 
cervicis  artery,  and  posterior  cervical  })lcxus  of  neryes.  By  their 
deep  surface  with  the  multifidus  spina?  muscle. 

Occipital  Group. — This  group  of  small  muscles  is  intended  for  the 
varied  movements  of  the  cranium  on  the  atlas,  and  the  atlas  on  the 
axis.    They  are  extremely  pretty  in  appearance. 

The  rectus  posticus  majoi-  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
axis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  curved  line,  on  the  occipital 
Imjuc. 

The  rectus  posticus  minor  arises  from  the  spinous  tubercle  of  the 
atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone, 
beneath  the  inferior  curved  line. 

The  rectus  lateralis  is  extended  between  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas  and  the  occipital  bone ;  it  arises  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  external  to  the  condyle. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  passes  obliquely  outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  extremity  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  obliquus  superior  arises  from  the  extreiTiity  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas,  and  passes  obliquely  inwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  rough  surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  curved  lines. 

Relations. — By  their  superficial  surface  the  recti  and  obliqui  are 
in  relation  with  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  separates  them  from  the 
complexus.  By  their  deep  surface  with  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  their 
articulations.  The  rectus  posticus  major  partly  covers  in  tlie  rectus, 
minor. 

The  rectus  lateralis  is  in  relation  by  its  anterior'  surface  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  by  its  posterior  surface  with  the  vertebral 
artery. 

Sixth  Layer. 

Dissection. — The  semi-spinales  muscles  must  both  be  removed  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  multifidus  spina?  which  lies  beneath  them. 
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and  fills  up  the  concavity  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses, the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  muhifidus  spines  consists  of  a  great  number  of  fleshy  fasciculi, 
extending  between  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae, from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  Each  fasciculus  arises  from  a 
transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the 
first  or  second  vertebra  above. 

ReJalions. — By  '\\^  superficial  surface  with  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
semi-spinalis  dorsi,  and  semi-spinalis  colli.  By  its  deep  surface  with 
the  arches  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  the 
cervical  region  witii  the  ligamentum  nucha?. 

The  levatores  costarumj  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  arise  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  pass  obliquely 
outwards  and  downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  be- 
tw^een  the  tubercle  and  angle  of  the  rib  below  them.  The  first  of 
these  muscles  arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  and  the  last  from  that  of  the  eleventh  dorsal. 

Relations. — By  their  superficial  surface  with  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  sacro-lumbalis.  By  their  deep  surface  with  the  intercostal 
muscles  and  ribs. 

The  supra- spin  ales  are  little  fleshy  bands  lying  on  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebra?  in  the  cervical  region. 

The  inter-spinales  are  a  succession  of  little  pairs  of  muscles,  lying 
between  the  bifid  tubercles  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrfE.  There  are  five  pairs  of  these  muscles ;  the  first  being 
situated  between  the  axis  and  third  vertebra,  and  the  last  between 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal. 

The  inter-transversales  are  also  arranged  in  pairs,  and  pass  be- 
tween the  bifid  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebra). 

The  inter-transversales,  situated  between  the  atlas  and  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  are  the  recti  laterales.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
lumbar  regions. 

Relations. — In  fr&nt  with  the  rectus  anticus  major  and  longus 
colli ;  and  behind  by  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  anterior  branch  of  the  cervical 
nerves,  and  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  veins. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
the  student  should  be  -informed  that  no  regularity  attends  their  at- 
tachments. At  the  best,  a  knowledge  of  their  exact  connexions, 
even  were  it  possible  to  retain  it,  would  be  but  a  barren  information,  • 
if  not  absolutely  injurious,  as  tending  to  exclude  more  valuable 
learning.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  plan,  by  which 
they  may  be  more  easily  recollected,  by  placing  them  in  a  tabular 
form,  that  the  student  may  see  at  a  single  glance,  the  origin  and  in- 
sertion of  each,  and  compare  the  natural  grouping  and  similarity  of 
attachments  of  the  various  layers.  In  this  manner  also  their  actions 
will  be  better  comprehended,  and  learnt  with  greater  facility. 
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Actims. — The  upper  fibres  of  tlie  trapezius  draw  the  shoulder  up- 
wards and  backwards ;  the  middle  fibres,  directly  backwards ;  and 
the  lower,  downwards  and  backwards.  The  lower  fibres  also  act 
by  producing  rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  chest-  If  the  shoulder 
be  fixed  the  upper  fibres  will  flex  the  spine  towards  the  correspond- 
ing side.  The  latissimus  dorsi  is  a  muscle  of  the  arm,  drawing  it 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  rotating  it  in- 
wards ;  if  the  arm  be  fixed,  the  latissimus  dorsi  will  draw  the  spine 
to  that  side,  and  raising  the  lower  ribs  be  an  inspiratory  muscle ; 
and  if  both  arms  be  fixed,  the  two  muscles  will  draw  the  whole 
trunk  forwards,  as  in  climbing  or  walking  on  crutches.  The  levator 
anguli  scapulae  lifts  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  with  it  the 
entire  shoulder,  and  the  rhomboidei  carry  the  scapula  and  shoulder 
upwards  and  backwards.       ^  ^ 

The  serrati  are  respiratory  muscles  acting  in  opposition  to  each 
other — the  serratus  posticus  superior  drawing  the  ribs  upwards,  and 
thereby  expanding  the  chest ;  and  the  inferior j  drawing  the  lower 
ribs  downwards  and  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  former 
is  an  inspiratory,  the  latter  an  expiratory  muscle.  The  splenii 
muscles  of  one  side  draw  the  vertebral  column  backwards  and  to 
one  side,  and  rotate  the  head  towards  the  corresponding  shoulder. 
The  muscles  of  opposite  sides  acting  together,  will  draw  the  head 
directly  backwards.  They  are  the  natural  antagonists  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscles. 

The  sacro-lumhalis  with  its  accessory  muscle y  the  hngissimus  dorsi 
and  spinalis  dorsi ^  are  known  by  the  general  term  of  erector  spincB, 
which  sufficiently  expresses  their  actions.  They  keep  the  spine 
supported  in  the  vertical  position  by  their  broad  origin  from  below, 
and  by  means  of  their  insertion  by  distinct  tendons  into  the  ribs  and 
spinous  processes.  Being  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  fasciculi, 
which  alternate  in  their  actions,  the  spine  is  kept  erect  without 
fatigue,  even  when  they  have  to  counterbalance  a  corpulent  abdomi- 
nal developement.  The  continuations  upwards  of  these  muscles  into 
the  neck  preserve  the  steadiness  and  uprightness  of  that  region. 
When  the  muscles  of  one  side  act  alone,  the  neck  is  rotated  upon 
Us  axis.  The  compkxus,  by  being  attached  to  the  occipital  bone, 
draws  the  head  backwards,  and  counteracts  the  muscles  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck.    It  assists  also  in  the  rotation  of  the  head. 

The  semi-spinales  and  multifidus  spincc  muscles  act  directly  on 
the  vertebrae,  and  contribute  to  the  general  action  of  supporting  the 
vertebral  column  erect. 

The  four  little  muscles  situated  between  the  occiput  and  the  two 
first  vertebrae,  effect  the  various  movements  between  these  bones ; 
the  recti  producing  the  antcro-posterior  actions,  and  the  ohliqui  the 
rotary  motions  of  the  atlas  on  the  axis. 

The  actions  of  the  remaining  muscles  of  the  spine,  the  supra  and 
inter-spinales  and  inter-transversales,  are  expressed  in  their  names. 
They  approximate  their  attachments  and  assist  the  more  powerful 
muscles  in  preserving  the  erect  position  of  the  body.      .  , 
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The  levatont  costarum  raise  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ribs,  and 
are  probably  more  serviceable  in  preserving  tne  articulation  of  the 
ribs  firom  dislocation,  than  in  raising  them  in  inspiration.  ' 

In  examining  the  following  table,  the  student  will  observe  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  number  four  in  the  origin  and  insertion 
of  the  muscles.  Sometimes  the  four  occurs  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
a  region  of  the  spine,  and  fr^uently  includes  a  part  of  two  regions, 
and  takes  two  from  each,  as  in  the  case  of  the  serrati.  Again,  he 
will  perceive  that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  half  of  the  table  take 
their  origin  from  spinous  processes,  and  pass  outwards  to  transverse, 
whereas  the  lower  half  arise  mostly  from  transverse  processes.  To 
the  student,  then,  we  commit  these  reflections,  and  leave  it  to  the 
pecuHar  tenor  of  his  own  mind  to  make  such  arrangenieuts  as  will 
be  best  retained  by  his  memory. 


TAiiLE  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION 


-T  ^  

ORIGIN. 

Layen. 

flpinoQtProeewei. 

l^anavene 
Proceawa. 

Ribi. 

AddltionaL 

Itt  Layer. 

Trapezius  .  . 
LatisBimus  dorei 

Levator  anguli 

scapuliB    .  . 
Rlionitoidcus 

minor 
Khomboideus  nii^jur 

3i  Layer. 

SerratUB  poaticua 
^;«nperior  .  . 

SerratoB  poaticuB 
inferior    .  . 

Splenioa  capilia 

SplMiiaa  colli  . 

4th  Layer. 


Sacio4uiabalja .  , 
acceaaorina  ad 

.  Bacro-lumbalcm 


Loogiaaiinua  doiai 
e^Miialla  doni  . 
Cervicalia  aacendena 

TranarenHdis  colli 

Trachelo-l 
toidcus 


^;ca]piplezu8  .  .  . 

S4kLajfer. 
Semi-apinalia  doni  ^ 

Semi-spinalis  colli 

Rectus  posticus  mnj 
Rectus  jK>stifu-s  min 
Rectus  iiteralis .  . 
Obliqana  inlerior  . 
Obliqunaaaperior . 


6th  Layer. 

Multifidus  spinsB  . 

Levatores  coKtarum 

Suprn-Bpinnlos  .  . 
InU'r-Hpinulcs  .  . 
Inter-trans  V  o  rsa  1  on 


Inst  c-orvicol, 
12  dorsal  .  . 

6  lower  doiml, 
5  lumbar  .  . 


lis.  nuchx. 

last  cervical  , 
4  iq>per  dorsal., 


4  upper  corvical 


lig.  nurlirr, 
last  ciTVical, 
2  upper  dorsal 

2  lower  dorsal,  , 
2  upper  lumbar 

lig.  nuchsB, 
last  corvical, 
6  upper  doiaal 


2  lower  dorsal, 
S  upper  lumbar 


axis 
atlaa 


azia 


cervical 
cervical 


3d.  4th,  5th, 
aiid  6th  dorsal 

4  upper  dorsal, 
4  lower  cervical 

4  upper  dorsal, 
4lower  cervical 


6  lower  dorsal 

4  upper  dorsal 


ntlos 
axis 


from  sacnim  t<^ 
3d  cervical  . 

last  cervical  and 
eleven  dorsal 


rorvunl 


3  lower 


occipital  iKinc.  and  > 
ligameutiim  nucha;  J 

sacrum  and  ilium 


angles  of 
6  lower 


angles  of 
4  upi)er 


sacrum  and  ilium  . 


aacromand  lumbar  ) 
veitebro  .  .  ) 
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INSERTION. 


I 


Spinous  Proceasefl. 


Trsnnveree 
Processes. 


Ribs. 


8  upper  donal. 


4  upper  dorsa], 
2  lower  cervical. 

4  upper  cervical, 
except  atlas. 


fiom  lost  lumbar  to 
axis. 


cervical, 
cervical. 


4  upper  cervical. 


2d,  3d,  4lh,  and  5th. 


4  lower  ribs. 


4  lower  cer\'ical. 
4  lower  cervical. 


angles  of  6  lower, 

angles  of  6  upper. 

all  the  ribs  between  the 
tubercles  and  angles. 


atlas. 


6er\'ical. 


Additional. 


clavicle  and  spine  of 

the  scapula, 
posterior  bicipital  ridge 

of  the  humerus. 


angle  and  base  of  the 
scapula. 

base  of  the  scapula. 

base  of  the  scapula. 


occipital  and  mastoid 
portion  of  temporal 
bone. 


all  the  ribs  between  the 
tubercles  and  angles. 


mastoid  process. 

occipital  bone  between 
the  curved  lines. 


occipitil  bone, 
occipital  bone, 
occipital  bone. 

occipital  bone. 


7 
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MUSCLES  OP  THE  THORAX. 


Muscles  of  the  Thorax. 

The  principal  muscles  situated  upon  the  thorax  belong  in  their 
actions  to  the  upper  extremity,  with  which  they  will  be  described. 
They  are  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  subclavius  and  serratus 
magnus.  The  true  thoracic  muscles  are  few  in  number,  and  apper- 
tain exclusively  to  the  actions  of  the  ribs ;  they  are,  the — 

Intercostales  externi, . 
Intercostales  interni, 
*  Triangularis  sterni. 

The  intercostal  muscles  arc  two  planes  of  mijscular  and  tendinous 
fibres  directed  obliquely  between  the  adjacent  ribs  and  closing  the' 
intercostal  spaces.  They  are  seen  partially  upon  the  removal  of 
the  pectoral  muscles,  or  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest.  The 
triangularis  sterni  is  within  the  chest,  and  requires  the  removal  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  to  bring  it  into  view. 

The  intercostales  externi,  eleven  on  each  side,  commence  pos- 
teriorly at  the  vertebral  column,  and  advance  forwards  to  the  costal 
cartilages  where  they  terminate  in  a  thin  aponeurosis  which  is  con- 
tinued onwards  to  the  sternum.  Their  fibres  arc  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwatds,  pursuing  the  same  line  with  those  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  thicker  than 
the  internal  intercostals. 

The  intercostales  interni,  also  eleven  on  each  side,  commence 
anteriorly  at  the  sternum,  and  extend  backwards  as  far  as  the  angles 
of  the  ribs,  whence  they  arc  prolonged  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a 
thin  aponeurosis.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the  inter- 
nal obhque  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  two  muscles  cross  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

In  structure  the  intercostal  muscles  consist  of  an  admixture  of 
muscular  and  tendinous  fibres.  They  arise  from  the  two  lips  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  ribs,  the  external  from  the  outer  lip,  the  internal 
from  the  inner,  and  arc  inserted  into  the  upper  border. 

Relations. — The  external  intercostals,  by  their  external  surface 
with  the  muscles  which  immediately  invest  the  chest,  viz.  with  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor,  the  serratus  magnus,  serratus  posticus 
superior  and  inferior,  scalenus  posticus;  sacro-lumbalis,  and  lon- 
gissimus  dorsi,  with  their  continuations,  the  cervicalis  ascendens  and 
transversalis  colli;  the  levatores  costarum,  and  the  obliquus  externus 
abdominis.  By  their  internal  surface  with  the  internal  intercostals, 
the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  thin  aponeurosis,  and  pos- 
teriorly with  the  pleura.  The  internal  intercostals,  by  their  external 
surface  with  the  external  intercostals,  and  intercostal  vessels  and 
nerves;  by  their  internal  surface  with  the  pleura  costalis,  the  trian- 
gularis sterni  and  diaphragm.  ^.  . 

Connected  with  the  internal  intercostals  are  a  variaDle  number  of 
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muscular  fasciculi  which  pass  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  near 
its  middle  to  the  next  or  next  but  one  below;  these  are  the  subcostal 
or  more  correctly  tiie  intracostal  muscles. 

Fig.  78« 


•  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk ;  on  the  left  siJe  the  superficial 
layer  is  seen,  and  on  the  rig^ht  the  deeper  layer.  1.  The  pcctoralis  major  muscle.  2. 
The  deltoid ;  the  interval  lietween  these  muscles  lodj^cs  the  cephalic  vein.  3.  The 
anterior  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  4.  The  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus. 
5.  Tlie  su^^lavius  muscle  of  the  right  sidou  6.  The  pcctoralis  minor.  7.  The  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle.  8.  The  upper  part  of  the  biceps  muscle,  showing  its  two  heads. 
9.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  10.  The  serratus  magnus  of  the  right  side. 
11.  The  external  intercostal  muscle  of  the  fitlh  intercostal  space.  12.  The  external 
oblique  muscle.  1.3.  Its  aponeurosis;  the  median  line  to  the  right  of  this  number  is 
the  linea  alba  ;  the  flexuous  line  to  its  left  is  the  linea  semilunaris ;  and  the  transverse 
lines  above  and  below  the  number,  tlie  linete  transversae,  of  which  there  were  only 
three  in  this  subject.  14.  Poupart's  ligament.  1.5.  The  external  abdominal  ring;  the 
margin  above  the  ring  is  the  superior  or  internal  pillar ;  the  margin  below  the  ring, 
the  inferior  or  external  pillar ;  the  curved  intercolumnar  fibres  are  seen  proceeding  up- 
wards  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  strengthen  the  ring.  The  numbers  14  and  15  are 
situated  upon  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh;  the  opening  immediately  to  the  ri^rht  of  15 
is  the  saphenous  opening.  16.  The  rectus  muscle  of  the  right  side  brought  mto  view 
by  the  removal  of  the  anterior  segment  of  its  sheath :  *  the  posterior  segment  of  its 
sheath  with  the  divided  edge  of  the  anterior  segment,  17.  The  pyramidalis  muscle. 
16.  The  internal  oblique  muscte.  19.  The  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  descending  behind  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  line.  20,  The 
arch  formed  between  the  lower  curved  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  and  Pou- 
part's  ligament;  it  is  beneath  this  arch  that  the  spermatic  cord  and  hernia  pass. 
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The  triangularis  sterni,  situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  front  of 
the  chest,  arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from  the  side  of  the  sternum, 
ensiform  cartilage,  and  sternal  extremities  of  the  costal  cartilages ; 
and  is  inserted  by  fleshy  digitations  into  the  cartilages  of  the  twrd, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth       and  often  into  that  of  the  second. 

Relations, — By  its  external  surface  with  the  sternum,  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  the  costal  cartilages,  inlci  nal  intercostal  muscles,  and  in- 
ternal mammary  vessels.  By  its  interna]  surface  with  the  pleura 
costal  is,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  and  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Actions. — The  intercostal  muscles  raise  tlie  ribs  when  they  act 
from  above,  and  c^epress  them  wh^n  they  take  their  fixed  point  firom 
bek>W.  They  are,  inerefore,  both  inspiratory  and  expiratoiy  muscles. 
The  trianguiariB  .jBtemi  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages,  and  is 
therefore     expiratory  muscle.^ 


Muscles  qflbie  Abdomen, 

The  muscles  of  this  region  are  the-— 

Obliquus  externus  (descendens), 
Obliquus  intjernus  (ascendens), 
Cremaster, 

Transversalis,  / 

Rectus, 
Pyramidalis, 
^    Quadratus  lumborum, 
*   *  .    -    Psoas  parvus, 
,  A  ^  Diaphragm. 

Dissection^The  dissection  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  to  be 
commenced  by  making  three  incisions: — The  first,*  ver^'ca^  in  the 
middle  line,  from  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes ; 
t  the  second,  oblique,  from  the  umbilicus,  upwards  and  outwards,  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  chest,  as  high  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib ;  and  the 
third,  oblique,  from  the  umbilicus,  downwards  and  outwards,  to  the 
middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  three  flaps  included  by  these 
incisions  should  then  be  disseated  back  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  beginning  at  the  angle  of  each.  The 
integument  and  superficial  fascia  shoula  be  dissected  ofif  together  so 
as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  at  once. 

If  the  external  oblique  muscle  be  dissected  on  both  sides,  a  white 
tendinous  line  will  be  seen  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  extend- 
ing from  the  ensiibrm  cartilage  to  the  os  pubis;  this  is  the  linea  alba. 
A  little  external  to  it,  on  each  side,  two  curved  lines  will  be  observed 
extending  from  the  sides  of  the  chest  to  the  os  pubis,  and  bounding 
the  recti  muscles:  these  are  the  Knece  semihmeares.  Some  transverse 
lines,  KnecB  transverscBy  three  or  four  in  number,  connect  the  lines 
semilunares  with  the  linea  alba. 

The  external  oblique  mtscle  (obUqwa  externus  abdominis,  descen- 
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dens)  is  the  external  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  and  the  descending  course  of  its 
fibres.  It  arises  by  fleshy  digitatiuns  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  eight  inferior  ribs.  The  five  upjier  digitations  being  received 
between  oorrespcmding  processes  of  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the 
three  lower  of  the  latissimus  dorsi;  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  for  one  half  its  length,  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  pectineal  line,  front  of  the  os  pubis, 
and  hnea  alba. 

The  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  stretched  between 
tlie  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of 
the  OS  pubis,  is  folded  inwards,  fbroaing  PotiparCs  ligament ;  the  in» 
sertion  into  the  pectineal  line  is  Oimbemafs  ligament 

Just  above  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  is  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
a  triai^ular  opening  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  It  is  oblique  in  its  direction, 
and  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  It 
is  bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis ;  on  cither  side,  by  the 
borders  of  tiie  aponeurosis,  which  are  called  'pillars ;  and  above  by 
some  curved  fibres  {ptter-ccilunmat)^  which  originate  from  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  cross  the  upper  an^le  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  give  it 
ttrength.  The  eMemal  piAar,  which  is  at  tbe  same  time  inferior, 
firom  the  obliquity  of  the  opening  is  inserted  into^the  spine  of  the  os 
pubis ;  the  internal  or  superior  pillar  forms  an  interlacement  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  over  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  external  abdominal  ring  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord 
in  the  male,  and  round  ligament  in  the  female ;  they  are  both  in- 
vested in  their  passage  through  it  by  a  thin  fascia  derived  from  the 
edges  of  the  ring,  and  called  inter'cobmnar  fascia,  or  fascia  sper- 
matica. 

The  pouch  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  passii\g  through  this  opening,  re- 
ceives the  inter-columnar  fascia,  as  one  of  its  coverings. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface  with  the  superficial  fascia  and 
integument,  and  with  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  particularly 
the  superficial  epigastric  and  superficial  circumflex  ilii  vessels.  It 
is  generally  overlapped  posteriorly  by  the  latissimus  dorsi.  By  its 
internal  surface  with  the  internal  oblique,  the  lower  part  of  the  eight 
inferior  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  the  cremaster,  the  spermatic 
cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

The  external  obhque  is  now  to  be  removed  by  making  an  incision 
across  the  ribs,  just  below  its  origin,  to  its  posterior  border ;  and 
another  along  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Pou- 
part's ligament  should  be  left  entire,  as  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
next  muscles.  The  muscle  may  then  be  turned  forwards  towards 
the  linea  alba,  or  removed  altogether. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle  {obliquus  intemus  abdominis,  ascen- 
dens)  is  the  middle  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises  from  the 
outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the 
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ilium  for  two-thirds  of  its  lengtli,  and  by  a  thin  ^aponeurosis  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  Inmbar  vertebrae.*  Its  fibres  diverge  from 
their  origin,  so  that  those  from  Poupart's  ligament  curve  down- 
wards, those  from  the  anterior  part  of  -  the  crest  of  the  ilium  pass 
transversely,  and  the  rest  ascend  bbliqu^y.  The  muscle  is  insei-ted 
into  the  pectineal  line,  crest  of  thd  os  pubis,  linea  alba,  and. lower 
borders  of  the  five  inferior  ribs. 

,  Along  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  internal  oblique  s(^pai  ;itc>s  into  two  lamellae,  w^hich  pass 
one  in  from  and  llie  otlier  beliind  the  rectus  muscle  to  the  linea  alba, 
where  they  are  inserted;  along  the  lower  fourth,  the  aponeurosis 
•  passes  altogether  in  front  of  the  rectus  without  sgparatiob.  The 
two  layers  which  thus  enclose  the  rectus,  form  for  it  a  partial 
sheath. 

The  lowest  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  arc  inserted  into  the  pec- 
tineal Hue  in  common  with  those  of  the  transversalis  muscle.  Hence 
the  tendon  of  this  insertion  is  called  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  in- 
iernal  oblique  and  transversalis.  This  structure  corresponds  w  ith 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  forms  a  protection  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdomen.  Somelimes  it  is  insuf- 
ficient to  resist  the  pessure  from  within,  and  becomes  forced  through 
the  external  ring:  it  then  forms  the  distinotiye  cov^ering  of  direci  in- 
guinnl  hernia. 

Tlie  spermatic  cord  passes  beneath  the  arched  border  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  between  it  and  Poupart's  ligament.  During 
its  passage  some  fibres  are  given  ofl"  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
muscle,  which  accompany  the  cord  downwards  to  the  testicle,  and 
form  loops  around  it:  this  is  the  cremaster  muscle.  In  the  descent 
of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  travels'  the  same  course  with  the 
spermatic  cord,  the  cremaster  muscle  forms  one  erf  its  coverings. 

The  cremaster,  considered  as  a  distinct  muscle,  arises  from  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  forms  a  series  of  lo()])s  upon  the 
spermatic  cord.  A  few  of  its  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  rest  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  to  be  in- 
serledj  with  the  conjoined  tendon,  into  the  pectineal  line  of  the  os 
pubis. 

i2e/aft'oR«.-*The  internal  ohUque  is  in  relation  by  its  external  sur- 
face  with  the  external  oblique,  latissimus  dorsi,  spermatic  cord  and 
external  abdominal  ring.  By  its  internal  surface  with  the  trans- 
versalis muscle,  the  fascia  transversalis,  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  spermatic  cord.  By  its  hirer  and  arched  border  with  ihc 
spermatic  cord,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the  spermatic  canal. 

The  cremaster  is  in  relation  by  its  external  surface  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  inter-columnar  fascia ;  and 
by  its  internal  surface  with  the  fascia  propria  of  the  spermatic 
cord. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle  is  to  be  removed  by  separating  it 

*  From  Uw  three  inferior  lumbar  spinoos  prooeans  and  all  those  of  the  Mcnim.--- G. 
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from  its  attachment  to  the  rihs  above,  and  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  Poupart's  ligament  below.  It  should  1k'  divided  behind  by  a 
vertical  incision  extending  from  the  last  rib  tn  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
as  its  lumbar  attachment  caimot  at  present  be  examined.  The 
muscle  is  then  to  be  turned  forwards.  Some  degree  of  care  wiU 
be  required  in  performing  this  dissection,  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  this  muscle  and  the  one  beneath.  A  thin  layer 
of  cellular  tissue  is  all  that  separates  them  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  extent.  Near  the  crest  of  the  ilium  the  cirrtunflex  ilii  artery 
ascends  between  the  two  muscles,  and  forms  a  valuable  jjuide  to 
their  separation.  Just  above  Poupart's  licrament  they  are  so  closely 
connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  them. 

The  transversalig  is  thef  internal  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen ;  it  is 
transverse  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  as  is  implied  in  its  name.  It 
arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  internal 
Up  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  its  anterior  two  thirds;  from  the  spinous 
and  Transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra^,*  and  from  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  six  inferior  ribs,  indigitating  with  the  diaphragm. 
Its  lower  fibres  curve  downwards,  to  be  inserted,  with  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  into  the  pectineal  line,  and  fo»m  the 
conjoined  tendon.  Thruuijlioui  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  inserted 
into  the  crest  of  the  os  pimis  and  linea  alba.  The  lau)er  fourih  of 
its  aponeurosis  passes  in'  front  of  the  rectus  to  the  linea  alba ;  the 
upper  tliree'fawriksj  with  the  posterior  lameUa  of  the  internal  oblique, 
behind  it. 

The  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  divides  into  three 
lamella' : — anterior,  wliich  is  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  middle,  io  the  apices  of  the  trans- 
verse processes ;  and  posterior,  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes. 
The  anterior  and  middle  lameUse  enclose  the  quaaratus  lumborum 
muscle ;  and  the  middle  and  posterior,  the  erector  spinsB.  The  union 
of  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  transversalis  with  the  posterior  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  internal  oliliquc.  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  latissimus 
dorsi,  constitutes  the  himbar  fascia. 

Relations. — By  its  externa/  surface  wnth  the  internal  oblique,  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  internal  intercostal  muscles. 
By  its  internal  surface  with  the  U'ansversalis  fascia,  wliich  separates 
it  from  the  peritoneum,  with  the  psoas  magnus,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectus  and  pyramidalis.  The  spermatic  cord  and  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  pass  beneath  the  lower  homer y  but  have,  no  direct  re- 
lation with  it. 

To  dissect  the  rectus  mvsclr,  the  slwath  should  be  opened  by  k 
vertical  incision  extending  from  over  the  cartilages  of  the  lower 
ribs  to  the  front  of  the  os  pubis.  The  sheath  may  then  be  dissected 
off  and  turned  to  either  side :  this  is  easily  done  excepting  at  the 
linese  ti'ansversae,  where  a  close  adhesion  subsists  between  the  muscle 


•  From  Uic  trans  verse  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  four  raperiar  lambar  twto- 
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Fig.  79  » 


and  the  external  boundary  of  the  sheath.  The  sheath  contains  the 
rectus  and  pyramidalis  muscle. 

The  rectus  muscle  arises  hy  a  flattened  tendon  from  the  crest  of 
the  OS  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs.    It  is  traversed  by  several  tendinous  zig-zag  lines, 

called  linea}  transversa?.  One  of  these 
is  usually  situated  at  the  umbilicus, 
two  above  that  point,  and  sometimes 
one  below.  They  are  vestiges  of  the 
abdominal  ribs  of  re})tiles,  and  very 
rarely  extend  completely  through  the 
muscle. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surfaca 
with  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  internal  oblique,  below 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans ver- 
salis,  and  pjTamidalis.  By  its  inter- 
nal surface  wdth  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  with 
the  posterior  lamella  of  the  internal 
oblique,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  epi- 
gastric artery  and  veins. 

The  pyramidalis  muscle  arises  from 
the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  in  front  of 
the  rectus,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
linea  alba  at  about  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis.    It  is 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  with  the 
rectus,!  and  rests  against  the  lower 
part  of  that  muscle.    This  muscle  is 
sometimes  wantinsr. 
The  rectus  may  now  be  divided  across  the  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  drawn  aside  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  its  sheath. 

The  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  formed  in  front  for  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  its  extent,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and 
the  anterior  lamella  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  behind  by  the  poste- 


•  A  lateral  view  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  Bhowing  its  muscles,  and  particularly  the 
transversalis  abdominia.  1.  The  costal  origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  2.  The 
serratus  magnus.  3.  The  upper  part  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  divided  in  the 
direction  best  calculated  to  show  the  muscles  beneath  without  interfering  witli  its  in- 
digitations  with  the  serratus  magnus.  4.  Two  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles. 
5.  Two  of  the  internal  intercostals,  6.  The  transversalis  muscle.  7.  Its  posterior 
aponeurosis.  8.  Its  anterior  aponeurosis  forming  the  most  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus.  9.  The  lower  part  of  the  left  rectus  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans- 
versalis passing  in  front  10.  The  right  rectus  muscle.  11.  The  arched  opening  left 
between  the  lower  border  of  the  transversalis  muscle  and  Poupart's  ligament,  through 
which  the  spermatic  cord  and  hernia  pass.  12.  The  gluteus  maximus,  and  medius, 
and  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscles  invested  by  fascia  lata. 

t  This  is  not  precisely  the  fact,  as  there  is  a  separate  sheath  for  the  pyramidalis. — G. 
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rior  lamella  of  the  internal  oblique  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans- 
versalis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  lower  fourth,  the  posterioc 
wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin  curved  margin,  the  aponeu- 
roses of  the  three  muscles  passing  altogether  in  front  of  the  rectus. 

The  two  next  muscles  can  only  be  examined  when  the  whole  of 
the  viscera  are  removed.  To  see  the  quadratus  lumborum,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  divide  and  draw  aside  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  an- 
terior lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis. 

The  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  is  concealed  from  view  by  the 
anterior  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum.  When  this  lamella 
is  divided,  the  muscle  will  be  seen  arising  from  the  last  rib,  and 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebras, 
ll  is  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  the  muscle  be  cut  across 
or  removed,  the  middle  lamella  of  the  transversalis  will  be  seen 
attached  to  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes ;  the  quadratus 
being  enclo'sed  between  the  two  lamellae  as  in  a  sheath. 

Relations. — Enclosed  in  the  sheath  formed  by  the  transversalis 
muscle,  it  is  in  relation  in  front,  with  the  kidney,  the  colon,  the 
psoas  magnus  and  the  diaphragm.  Behind^  but  also  separated  by 
the  sheath,  with  the  erector  spuia?. 

The  fsoas  parvus  arises  from  the  tendinous  arches  and  interverte- 
bral substance  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  long  slender  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal 
line  of  tlie  os  pubis.  The  tendon  is  continuous  by  its  outer  border 
with  the  iliac  fascia. 

Relations. — It  rests  upon  the  psoas  magnus,  and  is  covered  in  by 
the  peritoneum ;  superiorly  it  passes  beneath  the  ligamentum  arcu- 
atum of  the  diaphragm.    It  is  occasionally  wanting. 

Diaphragm. — To  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  important  inspiratory 
muscle,  the  peritoneum  should  be  dissected  from  its  under  surface. 
It  is  the  muscular  septum  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  is 
composed  of  two  portions,  a  greater  and  a  lesser  muscle.  The 
greater  muscle  arises  from  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  from  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  six  inferior  ribs,  indigitating  with  the  transversalis ; 
and  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  and  internum.  From 
these  points  which  form  the  internal  circumference  of  the  trunk,  the 
fibres  converge  and  are  inserted  into  the  central  tendon. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  externuin  is  the  upper  border  of  the  an- 
terior lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis :  it  arches  across 
.  the  origin  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  is  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lum- 
bar vertebra,  and  by  the  other  to  the  apex  and  lower  margin  of  the 
last  rib. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  or  proprium,  is  a  tendinous 
arch  thrown  across  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  as  it  emerges  from 
the  chest.    It  is  atta^^hed  bv  one  extremity  to  the  transverse  pro- 
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cess  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  by  the  other  to  tlie  body  of  the 
second. 

Fi^.  80» 


The  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  shaped  Uke  a  trefoil  leaf, 
of  which  the  central  leaflet  points  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is 
the  largest ;  the  lateral  leaflets,  right  and  left,  occupy  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  muscle ;  the  right  being  the  larger  and  more 
rounded,  and  the  left  smaller  and  lengthened  in  its  form. 

Between  the  sides  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  cartilages  of 
the  adjoining  ribs,  is  a  small  triangular  space  where  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  diaphragm  are  deficient.  This  space  is  closed  only  by 
peritoneum  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  pleura  within  the 
chest.  It  is  therefore  a  weak  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  might,  by  violent  exertion,  be  forced  through  it,  pro- 
ducing phrenic,  or  diaphragmatic  hernia. 

The  lesser  muscle  of  the  diaphragm  takes  its  origin  from  the  bodies 

•  The  under  or  abdominal  eide  of  the  diaphrafrrn.  1,  2,  3.  The  greater  muscle ;  the 
figure  1  rests  upon  the  central  leaflet  of  the  tendinous  centre ;  the  number  2  on  the  left 
or  smallest  leaflet;  and  number  3  on  the  right  leaflet.  4.  The  thin  fasciculus  which 
arises  from  tlie  ensiform  cartilage  ;  a  small  triangular  space  is  left  on  eitlier  side  of  tliis 
fasciculus,  which  is  closed  only  by  the  serous  membranes  of  the  abdomen  and  chest. 
5.  The  ligamentum  arcuaturn  externum  of  the  left  side.  6.  The  ligamentum  arcuatum 
internum.  7.  A  small  arched  opening  occasionally  found,  through  which  the  lesser 
splanchnic  nerve  passes.  8.  The  right  or  larger  tendon  of  the  lesser  muscle ;  a  muscu- 
lar fasciculus  from  this  tendon  curves  to  the  left  side  of  the  greater  muscle  between  the 
oesophageal  and  aortic  openings.  9.  The  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  10.  The  left  or 
shorter  tendon  of  the  lesser  muscle.  11.  The  aortic  opening  occupied  by  the  aorta, 
which  is  cut  short  oflT.  12.  A  portion  of  the  oesophagus  issuing  through  the  ossopha- 
gfeal  opening.  13.  The  opening  for  the  inferior  vena  cava,  in  the  tendinous  centre  of 
the  diaphragm.  14.  The  psoas  magnus  muscle  passing  beneath  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum  :  it  has  been  removed  on  the  opposite  side  to  show  the  arch  more 
distinctly.  15.  The  quadratus  lumboruni  passing  beneath  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum ;  this  muscle  has  also  been  removed  on  the  left  side. 
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of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  two  tendons.  The  right,  larger  and  longer 
than  the  left,  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebra? ;  and  the  left  from  the  side  of  the 
second  and  third.  The  tendons  form  two  large  fleshy  bellies  (crura), 
which  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  central  tendon.  The  inner 
fasciculi  of  the  two  crura  cross  each  other  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and 
a^in  diverge  to  surround  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  figure  of  eight.  The' anterior  fasciculus  of  the  decussation 
is  formed  by  the  right  crus. 

The  openings  in  the  diaphragm  arc  three :  one,  quadrilateral,  in 
the  tendinous  centre,  at  the  union  of  the  right  and  middle  leaflets, 
for  the  passage  of  the  in  ferior  vena  cava;  a  muscular  o|)ening  of  an 
elliptic  shape  formed  by  the  two  crura,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
(esophagus  and  pneumogastric  nerves ;  and  a  third,  the  aortic,  which 
is  formed  by  a  tendinous  arch  thrown  from  the  tendon  of  one  crus 
.  to  that  of  the  other,  across  the  vertebral  column,  beneath  which  pass 
the  aorta,  the  right  vena  azjj^os,  and  thoracic  duct.  The  great 
splanchnic  nerves  pass  through  openings  in  the  lesser  muscle  on 
each  side,  and  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves  through  the  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum. 

Relations. — By  its  superior  surface  witli  the  pleura,  the  pericar- 
dium, the  heart,  and  the  lungs.  By  its  in  ferior  surface  with  the 
peritoneum ;  on  the  left  with  the  stomach  and  spleen ;  on  the  right 
with  the  convexity  of  the  Hver ;  and  behind  w  ith  the  kidneys,  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  the  duodenum,  and  the  solar  plexus,  fey  its 
circumference  with  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  and  with  the 
vertebral  column. 

Actions. — The  external  obhque  muscle,  acting  singly,  would  draw 
the  thorax  towards  the  pelvis,  and  twist  the  body  to  the  opposite 
rida  Both  muscles,  acting  together,  would  flex  the  thorax  directly 
on  the  pelvis.  The  internal  oblique  of  one  side  draws  the  chest 
downwards  and  outwards :  both  together  bend  it  directly  forw'ards. 
Either  transversalis  muscle,  acting  singly,  will  diminish  the  size  of 
the  abdomen  on  its  own  side,  and  both  together  will  constrict  the 
entire  cyhnder  of  the  cavity.  The  recti  muscles,  assisted  by  the 
pjTamidales,  flex  the  thorax  upon  the  chest,  and,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  lina3  transversa*,  are  enabled  to  act  when  their  sheath  is 
curved  inwards  by  the  action  of  the  trans versales.  The  pyramidales 
are  tensors  of  the  Unea  alba.  The  abdominal  are  expiratory  mus- 
cles, and  the  chief  agents  of  expulsion ;  by  their  action  the  foetus  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus,  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  the  foeces  from 
the  rectum,  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  the  ingesta  from  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  in  vomiting,  and  the  mucous  and  irritating  sub- 
stances from  the  bronchial  tubes,  trachea,  and  nasal  passages  during 
coughing  and  sneezing.  To  produce  these  cflorts  they  all  act 
together.  Their  violent  and  continued  action  produces  hernia ;  and, 
acting  spasmodically,  they  may  occasion  rupture  of  the  viscera. 
The  quadratus  lumborum  draws  the  last  rib  downwards,  and  is  an 
expiratorv'  muscle;  it  also  serves  to  bend  the  vertebral  column  to 
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one  or  the  other  side.  The  psoas  parvus  is  a  tensor  of  the  iUac 
fascia,  and,  taking  its  fixed  origin  from  below,  it  may  assist  in  flex- 
ing the  vertebral  column  forwards.  The  diaphragm  is  an  inspira-. 
tory  muscle,  and  the  sole  agent  in  tranquil  inspiration.  When  in 
action,  the  muscle  is  drawn  downwards,  its  plane  being  rendered 
oblique  from  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  to  that  of  the  upper 
lumbar  vertebra.  During  relaxation  it  is  convex,  and  encroaches 
considerably  on  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  particularly  at  the  sides, 
where  it  corresponds  with  the  lungs.  It  assists  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles powerfully  in  expulsion,  every  act  of  that  kind  being  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  deep  inspiration.  Spasmodic  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm produces  hiccough  and  sobbing,  and  its  rapid  alternation  of 
contraction  and  relaxation,  combined  with  laryngeal  and  facial 
movements,  laughing  and  crying.  .  / 

Muscles  of  the  Perineum.  v  , 

The  muscles  of  the  perineum  are  situated  in  the  outlet  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  consist  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  belongs  especially  to. 
the  organs  of  generation  and  urethra,  the  other  to  the  termination 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  To  these  may  be  added  the  only  pair  of 
muscles  which  is  proper  to  the  pelvis,  the  coccygeus.  The  muscles 
of  this  region  in  the  male,  are  the 

Accelerator  urinoe. 
Erector  penis, 
Transversus  perinei, 
Compressor  urcthrae. 
Sphincter  ani, 
I/3vator  ani, 
Coccygeus. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  perineum,  the  subject  should  be  fixed 
in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  that  is,  the  hands  should  be  bound  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  knees  kept  apart.  An  easier  plan  is  the 
drawing  of  the  feet  upwards  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  through  a 
hook  in  the  ceiling.  Both  of  these  plans  of  preparation  have  for 
their  object  the  full  exposure  of  the  perineum.  And  as  this  is  a 
dissection  which  demands  some  degree  of  dehcacy  and  nice  manipu- 
lation, a  strong  light  should  be  thrown  upon  the  part.  Having  fixed 
the  subject,  and  drawn  the  scrotum  upwards  by  means  of  a  string 
or  hook,  carry  an  incision  from  the  base  of  the  scrotum  along  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  to  a 
point  parallel  with  the  apex  of  the  coccyx ;  then  describe  a  curve 
over  the  coccyx  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  and  continue 
the  incision  onwards  along  the  opposite  tuberosity,  and  along  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  and  of  the  pubis,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
scrotum,  where  the  two  extremities  may  be  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse incision.  This  incision  will  completely  surround  the  perineum, 
following  very  nearly  the  outline  of  its  boundaries.    Now  let  the  stu- 
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dent  dissect  off  the  integument  carefully  from  the  whole  of  the  included 
space,  and  he  will  expose  the  fatty  cellular  structure  of  the  common 
superficial  fascia,  which  exactly  resembles  the  superficial  fascia  in 
ever}'-  other  situation.  The  common  superficial  fascia  is  then  to  be 
removed  to  the  same  extent,  exposing  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 
This  layer  is  also  to  be  turned  aside,  when  the  muscles  of  tlie  genital 
region  of  the  perineum  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  jJccelei'atores  urincB  arise  from  a  tendinous  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  perineum  and  from  the  raphe.  From  these  origins  the  fibres 
diverge,  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen ;  the  posterior  fibres  to  be  inserted 
into  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium ;  the  middle  to  encircle  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  meet  upon  its  upper  side ;  and  the  anterior 
to  spread  out  upon  the  corpus  cavernosum  on  each  side,  and  be 
inserted,  partly  into  its  fibrous  structure,  and  partly  into  the  fascia 
of  the  penis.  The  posterior  and  middle  insertions  of  these  muscles 
are  best  seen,  by  carefully  raising  one  muscle  from  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum and  tracing  its  fibres. 

Relations. — By  their  superficial  surface  with  the  superficial  peri- 
neal fascia,  the  dartos,  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  peri- 
neum, and  on  each  side  with  the  erector  penis.  By  their  deep  sur- 
face with  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  Erector  penis  arises  from  the  ramus  and  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  curves  around  the  root  of  the  penis,  to  be  inserted  into 
^Jthe  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  a  strong  fascia  which  covers  the  dorsum  of  the  organ,  the 
fascia  penis. 

Relaiions. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  superficial  perineal 
fascia,  the  dartos,  and  tne  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerve.  By 
its  deep  surface  with  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis. 

The  Transversus  perinri  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
on  each  side,  and  is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineum.* 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  superficial  perineal 
fascia,  and  superficial  perineal  artery.    By  its  deep  surface  with 

.  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  internal  pudic  artery  and  veins.  By  its 
posterior  border  it  is  in  relation  with  that  portion  of  the  superficial 
perineal  fascia  which  passes  back  to  become  continuous  with  the 

y  deep  fascia. 

To  dissect  the  compressor  wethr(T.y  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
muscles  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  render  the  glistening  surface 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  quite  apparent.  The  anterior  layer  of 
this  fascia  should  then  be  carefully  dissected  away,  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum  penis  divided  through  its  middle,  separated  from  the 

*  I  once  dissected  a  perineum  in  vvliich  Ihe  transverpufi  perinei  was  of  large  size,  and 
spread  out  as  it  approached  the  middle  line  so  as  to  become  fan-shaped.  The  posterior 
fibres  were  continuous  with  those  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  anterior 
were  continued  forwards  upon  the  bulb  and  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  urethra  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  penis,  forming  a  broad  layer  which  usurped  the  place  and  office  of  the 
accelerator  urinse. 
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corpus  cavernosum,  and  drawn  forwards,  to  put  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  upon  which  the  muscle  is  spread  out,  upon 
the  stretch.  The  muscle  is,  however,  better  seen  in  a  dissection 
made  from  within  the  pelvis,  after  having  turned  down  the  bladder 
from  its  attachment  to  the  os  pubis,  and  removed  a  plexus  of  veins 
and  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

Fig.81.» 


The  Compressor  urethrcp  (Wilson's  and  Guthrie's  muscles),  con- 
sists of  two  portions ;  one  of  which  is  transverse  in  its  direction,  and 
passes  inwards,  to  embrace  the  membranous  urethra ;  the  other  is 
perpendicular,  and  descends  from  the  j)ubis.  The  transverse  portion, 
particularly  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  arises  by  a  narrow  tendinous 
point,  from  the  up|X3r  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  on  each 
side,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  which  pass  inwards  and  slightly 
upwards,  and  embrace  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
Cowper's  glands.  As  they  pass  towards  the  urethra,  they  spread 
out  and  become  fan-shaped,  and  are  inserted  into  a  tendinous  raphd 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  urethra,  extending  from 
the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  which  they  are  attached  poste- 
riorly, to  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  with  which  they  are 
connected  in  front.  When  seen  from  above,  these  portions  resemble 
two  fans,  connected  by  their  expanded  border  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  membranous  urethra,  from  the  prostate  to  the  bulbous  portion 
of  the  urethra.  The  same  appearance  is  obtained  by  viewing  them 
from  below. 

•  The  muscles  of  tlie  pcrincutn.  I.  The  jiccclcratores  urinac  muscles:  the  fig-ure 
rests  upon  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis.  2.  The  corpus  cavernosum  of  one  side.  3. 
The  erector  jK-nis  of  one  side.  4.  The  transversus  perinei  of  one  side.  5.  The  trian- 
Ijiilar  space  through  which  the  deep  perim.al  fascia  is  .seen.  6.  The  sphincter  ani ;  its 
•  anterior  extremity  is  cut  off.  7.  The  levator  ani  of  the  left  side  ;  the  deep  space  be- 
tween the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (8)  and  the  anus,  is  the  ischio-iectal  fossa  ;  the  same 
fossa  is  seen  upon  the  opposite  side.  9.  The  spine  of  the  ischium.  10.  The  left  coccy- 
geus  muscle.    The  boundaries  of  the  perineum  are  well  seen  in  this  engraving. 
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The  perpendicular  portion*  described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  arises  by 
two  tendinous  points  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
on  each  side  of,  and  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  tendinous  origins 
soon  become  muscular,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  to  be  inser  ted 
into  the  upper  fasciculus  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  muscle ;  so 
that  it  is  not  a  distinct  muscle  surrounding  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  supporting  it  as  in  a  sling,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  but  merely  an  upper  origin  of  the  transverse  muscle. 

The  compressor  urethra?  may  be  considered  either  as  two  sym- 
metrical muscles  meeting  at  the  raphe,  or  as  a  single  muscle:  I  have 
adopted  the  latter  course  in  the  above  description,  as  appearing  to 
me  the  more  consistent  with  the  general  connexions  of  the  muscle, 
and  with  it^  actions. 

The  Sphincter  ani  is  a  thin  and  elliptical  plane  of  muscle  closelv 
adherent  to  the  integument,  and  surrounding  the  opening  of  the 
anus.  It  arises  posteriorly  in  the  superficial  fascia  around  the 
coccyx,  and  by  a  fibrous  raphe  from  the  apex  of  that  bone;  and  is 
inserted  anteriorly  into  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perineum,  and 
into  the  raph^  of  the  integument,  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scrotum. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  integument.  By 
its  deep  surface  with  the  internal  sjmincter,  the  levator  ani,  the  cel- 
lular tissue  and  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  in  front  with  the 
superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  Sphincter  ani  internus  is  a  muscular  ring  embracing  the 
extremity  of  the  intestine,  and  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  cir- 
cular muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum. 

Pent  of  the  levator  ani  may  be  seen  during  the  dissection  of  the 
anal  portion  of  the  perineum  by  removing  the  fat  which  surrounds 
the  termination  of  the  rectum  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  But  to  study 
the  entire  muscle,  a  lateral  sectioiTof  the  pelvis  must  be  made  by 
sawing  through  the  pubis  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  symphysis,  sepa- 
rating the  bones  behind  at  the  saCTo-iliac  symphysis,  and  turning 
down  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  pelvic  fascia  is  then  to  be  care- 
fully raised,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  proceeding 
upwards,  until  the  whole  extent  of  the  muscle  be  exposed. 

The  Levator  ani  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  os 
pubis,  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  between  those  points  from 
the  angle  of  division  between  the  obturator  and  the  pelvic  fascia. 
Its  fibres  descend  to  be  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx 
into  a  fibrous  raph^  in  front  of  that  bone,  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  base  of  the  bladder,  and  prostate  gland. 

•  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  has  made  many  careful  dtescctions  of  the  muscles  of  the  perineiun, 
has  not  observed  this  portion  of  the  muscle  ;  he  considers  Wilson's  muscle  (with  pome 
other  anatomists)  to  be  the  anterior  Bbrcs  of  the  levator  ani,  not  uniting  beneath  the 
uretlira  as  described  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  but  inserted  into  a  i>oi  tion  of  the  pelvic  fascia 
situated  between  the  prostate  gland  and  rectum, — the  recto-vesical  fascia. 
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In  the  female  this  miiscle  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx  and  fibrous 
raphe,  extremity  of  the  rectum  and  vagina. 

Relations. — By  its  external  or  perineal  surface,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia,  by  which,  and  by  the  obturator  fascia  it  is  separated  from 
the  obturator  internus  muscle ;  with  the  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
the  deep  perineal  fascia,  the  levator  ani,  and  posteriorly  with  the 
gluteus  maximus.  By  its  internal  or  'pel6ic  surface  with  the  pelvic 
fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  peri- 
toneum. '/ 

The  Coccygeus  muscle  is  a  tendino-mu^cular  layer  of  a  triangular 
form.  It  arises  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  coccyx  and  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.       ,  ^  a 

Relations. — By  its  internal  or  pelvic  si^r/ace,  with  the  VecftiftiS'^bJ^ 
its  external  surface  with  the  lesser  and  greater  sacro-ischiatic  liga-  • 
ments.  .       '  '    •     '  ' 

The  muscles  of  the  perineum  in  the  female  are  the  siame  as  in  the 
male,  and  have  received  analogous  names.    They  are  smaller  in     .  i 
size,  and  are  modified  to  suit  the  different  form  of  the  organs ;  they 
are — 

Constrictor  vagii^ae,  *" 
^         Erector  clitoridis, 

/    Trans  versus  perinei,  ^  . 

Compressor  urethrae, 
Sphincter  ani,  . 
Levator  ani. 


Coccvcreus. 


The  Constrictor  vagincB  is  analogous  to  the  acceleratores  urinae ; 
it  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  sphincter  ani,  interlacing  with 
its  fibres,  and  is  inserted  anteriorly  into  the  sides  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  fascia  of  the  cliforis.  ' 

The  Transversus  perinei  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  constrictor 
vagina?,  and  the  levator  ani  into  the  side  of  the  vagina.  ^ 

The  other  muscles  are  precisely  similar  in  their  attachments  to 
those  in  the  male. 

Actions. — T^e  acceleratores  urinae  being  continuous  at  the  middle 
line,  and  attached  on  each  side  to  the  bone,  by  means  of  their  pos- 
terior fibres  will  support  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  act- 
ing suddenly  will  propel  the  scnjen,  or  the  last  drops  of  urine  from 
the  canal.  The  posterior  and  .middle  fibres,  according  to  Krause,* 
contribute  towards  the  erection  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  by  pro- 
ducing compression  upon  the  venous  structure  of  the  bulb ;  and  the 
anterior  fibres,  according  to^yrrell,f  assist  in  the  erection  of  the 
entire  organ  by  compres^g  ^he  vena  dorsalis,  by  means  of  their 
insertion  into  the  fascia  penis4J^The  erector  penis  becomes  entitled 

*  Moller,  Archiv  fflr  Anatomic,  Physiologie,  &.c,  1837. 
t  Lectures  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  1839. 
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lo  its  name  from  spreading  out  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  organ,  mto  a 
membranous  expansion  (fascia  penis),  which,  according  to  Krause, 
compresses  the  dorsal  vein  during  the  action  of  the  muscle,  and 
especially  after  the  erection  of  the  organ  has  commenced.  The 
transverse  muscles  serve  to  steady  the  tendinous  centre,  that  the 
muscles  attached  to  it  may  obtain  a  firm  point  of  support.  Accord- 
ing to  Cruveilhier,  they  draw  the  anus  backwards  during  the  expul- 
sion of  the  faeces,  and  antagonise  the  levatores  ani  which  carry  the 
anus  forwards.  The  compressor  urethrae,  taking  its  fixed  point  from 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  at  each  side,  can,  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  com- 
press the  urethra  so  as  to  close  it ;  I  conceive,  completely  after  the 
manner  of  a  sphincter."  The  transverse  portion  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  urethra  downwards,  whilst  the  perpendicular 
portion  will  draw  it  upwards  towards  the  os  pubis.  The  inferior 
fasciculus  of  the  transverse  muscle,  enclosing  Cowper's  glands,  will 
assist  those  bodies  in  evacuating  their  secretion.  The  external 
sphincter  being  a  cutaneous  muscle  contracts  the  integument  around 
tne  anus,  and  by  its  attachment  to  the  tendinous  centre,  and  to  the 
point  of  the  coccyx,  assists  the  levator  ani  in  giving  support  to  the 
opening  during  expulsive  efforts.  The  internal  sphincter  contracts 
the  extremity  of  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine.  The  use  of  the  levator 
ani  is  expressed  in  its  name.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  rest  of  the  expulsory  muscles,  and  serves  to  support  the 
rectum  and  vagina  during  their  expulsive  efforts.  The  levator  ani 
acts  in  unison  with  the  diaphragm,  and  rises  and  falls  like  that  mus- 
cle in  forcible  respiration.  Yielding  to  the  propulsive  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  it  enables  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  to  bear  a  greater 
force  than  a  resisting  structure,  and  on  the  remission  of  such  actions 
it  restores  the  perineum  to  its  original  form.  The  coccygei  muscles 
restore  the  coccyx  to  its  natural  position,  after  it  has  been  pressed 
backwards  during  defaecation  or  during  parturition. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged  into  groups 
corresponding  with  the  diflerent  regions  of  the  limb  thus: — 

Anterior  thoracic  region.  Lateral  thoracic  region. 

Pectoralis  major,  Serratus  magnUs. 

Pectoralis  minor,  <. 

Subclavius.  • 

Anterior  scapular  region.  Posterior  scapular  region. 

Subscapularis.  Supra-spinatus, 

'^^        Infra-spinatus,  , 
Teres  minor,  '  .  * 

Teres  major. 

Acromial  region. 

Deltoid. 
26 
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Anterior  humeral  region. 

Coraco-brachialis, 
Biceps, 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Anterior  brachial  region.  . 

Superficial  layer,  , 

Pronator  radii  teres, 
Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Palmaris  longus,  '  ^ 

Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. ,    .  .  , 


Deep  layer. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum, 
Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Pronator  quadratus. 


Posterior  humeral  region. 
Triceps. 

Posterior  brachial  region. 

Superficial  layer. 
Supinator  longus, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
Extensor  communis  digitorum. 
Extensor  minimi  digiti. 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris, 
Anconeus.  « 


Deep  layer. 
Supinator  brevis. 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis. 
Extensor  sccundi  internodii  pol- 
licis, 
Extensor  indicis. 


Radial  region. 
Abductor  pollicis,  %   ^  » 


Hand. 


^  Ulnar  region, 

^  Palmaris  brevis. 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (opponens).  Abductor  minimi  digiti, 


Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
Adductor  pollicis 


Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Adductor  minimi  digiti. 

Palmar  region,  ' 
Lumbricales,  *  ^ 

Interossei  palmares, 
Interossei  dorsales. 


Anterior  thoracic  region. 

Pectoralis  major, 
^  *  Pectoralis  minor, 

f  Subclavius. 

Dissection. — Make  an  incision  along  the  line  of  the  clavicle,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  acromion  process ;  a  second 
along  the  low^er  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  to  the  insertion  of  its  tendon  into  the  humerus ; 
and  connect  the  two  by  a  third,  carried  longitudinally  along  the 
middle  of  the  sternum.  The  integument  and  superficial  fascia  are 
to  be  dissected  together  from  off  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  always 
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in  the  direction  of  their  course.  For  this  purpose  the  dissector,  if 
he  have  the  right  arm,  will  commence  with  the  lower  angle  of  the 
flap ;  if  the  left,  with  the  upper  angle.  He  will  thus  expose  tbe  pec- 
toralis  major  muscle  in  its  whole  extent 

llie  PectaraHs  nutjor  muscle  an$es  finom  the  sternal  two-thirds  of 
the  clavicle,  firom  one  half  the  hreadth  of  the  sternum  its  whole  length, 
and  from  the  cartilages  of  all  the  true  ribs^  excepting  the  first.  It 
is  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  anterior  bicipital  ndge  of  the 
humerus. 

That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  clavicle,  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  connected  with  the  sternum  by  a  distinct  cellular 
interspace;  hence  we  speak  of  the  clavicular  portion  and  sternal  por- 
tion of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  fibres  from  this  very  extensive 
cur^in  converge  towards  a  narrow  insertion,  giving  the  muscle  a 
nuSated  appearance.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  forma- 
tion  of  its  tendon  which  must  be  caiefully  noted.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  border  is  folded  inwards  upon  the  upper  portion,  so  that  the 
tendon  is  doubled  upon  itself.  Another  peculiarity  results  from  this 
arrangement:  the  fibres  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  are  in- 
serted into  the  lower  part  of  tlie  ridge ;  and  those  of  the  lower  por- 
tion, into  the  upper  part.  , 

Relations, — ^By  its  exiemti  surface  with  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the 
platysma  myoides,  the  mammary  gland,  the  superficial  figiscia  and 
int^ument  By  its  internal  svaface,  on  the  thorax,  with  the  clavicle, 
the  sternum,  the  costal  cartilages,  intercostal  muscles,  subclavius, 
pectoralis  minor,  and  serratus  magnus ;  in  the  axilla,  with  the  axil- 
lary vessels  and  glands.  By  its  external  border  with  the  deltoid, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  cellular  interspace  lodging  the 
cephalic  vein  and  tiie  descending  branch  of  tlie  thoracico-acromiaUs 
artery.  Its  lower  border  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  axillary 
space. 

The  pectoralis  major  is  now  to  be  removed  by  dividing  its  fibres 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle,  and  then  carrying  the  inci- 
sion perpendicularly  downwards,  parallel  to  the  sternum,  and  at 
about  three  inches  from  its  border.  Divide  some  loose  cellular 
tissue,  and  several  small  branches  of  the  thoracic  arteries,  and  re- 
flect the  muscle  outwards.  We  thus  brmg  into  view  a  region  of 
considerable  interest,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the  pectoralis 
minor. 

The  PecteraUs  minor  arises  by  three  digitatioBs  from  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifUi  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  a  broad  tendon. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pectoralis  major  and 
superior  thoracic  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  posterior  surface  with 
the  ribs,  the  intercostal  muscles,  serratus  macnus,  axillary  space, 
and  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  upper  border  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  a  triangular  space  boundea  above  by  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane,  and  internally  by  the  ribs.   In  this  space  are  found  the 
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axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  in  it  the  subclavian  artery  is  tied 
below  the  clavicle. 

The  Subclavius  muscle  arises  by  a  round  tendon  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle. 
This  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  by  which  it  is  invested. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  surface  with  the  clavicle.  By  the  lower 
with  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  and  brachial  plexus,  which 
separate  it  from  the  first  rib.  In  front  with  the  pectoraUs  major, 
the  costo-coracoid  membrane  being  interposed. 

Jlctions. — The  pectoralis  major  draws  the  arm  against  the  thorax, 
while  its  upper  fibres  assist  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  in  raising 
the  shoulder,  as  in  supporting  weights.  The  lower  fibres  depress 
the  shoulder  with  the  aid  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Taking  its  fixed 
point  from  the  shoulder,  the  pectoralis  major  assists  the  pectoralis 
minor,  subclavius,  and  serratus  magnus,  in  drawing  up  and  expand- 
ing the  chest.  The  pectoralis  minor,  in  addition  to  this  action, 
draws  upon  the  coracoid  process,  and  assists  in  rotating  the  scapula 
upon  the  chest.  The  subclavius  draws  the  clavicle  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  thereby  assists  in  steadying  the  shoulder.  All  the 
muscles  of  this  group  are  agents  in  foroed  respiration,  but  are  unable 
to  act  until  the  shoulders  be  fixed.  '  • 

j[      Lateral  thoracic  Region.  "  '  • 

Serratus  magnus. 

The  Serratus  magnus  (serratus,  indented' likfe  the  edge  of  a  saw,) 
arises  by  fleshy  serrations  from  the  nine  upper  ribs  excepting  the 
first,  and  extends  backwards  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  whole  length  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  It  indigitates  by 
means  of  its  ^ve  lower  serrations  with  the  obliiquus  extemus  abdo- 
minis. • 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  pectoralis  major 
and  minor,  the  subscapularis,  and  the  axillary' vessels  and  nerves. 
By  its  deep  surface  with  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  extremely  loose  cellular  tissue. 

Actions. — The  serratus  magnus  is  the  great  external  inspiratory 
muscle,  raising  the  ribs  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Acting  upon  the  scapula,  it 
draws  the  shoulder  forwards,  as  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  diseased 
lungs,  where  the  chest  has  become  almost  fixed  from  apprehension 
of  the  expanding  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  • 

*    f<k  ,  Anterior  scapular  Region. 

^  Subscapularis. 

The  Subscapularis  muscle  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  scapula  excepting  the  su|)crior  angle,  and  terminates 
by  a  broad  and  thick  tendon,  which  is  inseiied  into  the  lesser  tube- 
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rooty  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  forms  a  part  of 
the  capsule  of  the  joint,  glides  over  a  large  bursa  which  separates 
it  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  is  lined  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  serratus  magnus,  the 
coraco-bracliiahs,  deltoid,  and  with  the  axillary  vessels  andf  nerves. 
By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  scapula,  the  subscapular  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  the  shoulder  joint 

Action. — It  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inwards,  and  is  a 
powerful  defence  to  the  joint.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  it  draws 
the  humerus  downwards. 


The  Sufirfi^sjnnatus  muscle,  {supra,  above;  spina,  the  spine)  griMes 
from  the  whole  of  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
uppermost  depression  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The 
tendon  of  this  muscle  cannot  be  well  seen  without  cutting  away  the 

acromion  process  with  a  saw. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  surface  with  the  trapezius,  the  clavicle, 
acromion,  and  coraco-acromial  ligament.  From  the  trapezius  it  is 
separated  by  a  strong  fascia.  By  its  lower  surface  with  the  supra- 
fl|Mnou8  fossa,  the  supra-scapular  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoulder  joint,  forming  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 

The  Inft'O-^inatus  (infra,  beneath ;  spina,  the  spine,)  is  covered 
in  by  a  layer  of  tendinous  fascia,  which  must  be  removed  before  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  can  be  seen,  the  deltoid  muscle  ha\'ing  been 
previously  turned  down  from  its  scapular  origin.  It  arises  from  the 
w^hole  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  and  from  the  fascia  above-mentioned, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  depression  upon  the  greater  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus. 

Relations.— By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  deltoid,  latissimus 
dorsi  and  int^umen't.  By  its  €mterior  surface  with  the  infra-spinous 
fossa,  superior  and  dorsal  scapular  vessels,  and  shoulder  joint ;  its 
tendon  being  lined  by  a  prolongation  from  the  synovial  membrane. 
By  its  upper  border  it  is  in  relation  with  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  by  the  lower  with  the  teres  minor,  with  which  it  is  closely 
united. 

The  Teres  minor  muscle  (teres,  round)  arises  from  the  middle 
third  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula^  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  depression  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The  ten- 
dons of  these  three  muscles,  with  that  of  the  subscapularis,  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  joint,  and  form  part  of  its  ligamentous 
capsule,  thereby  preserving  the  solidity  of  the  articulation.  They 
are  therefore  the  structures  most  frequently  ruptured  in  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder-joint  with  violence. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface  with  tlie  deltoid,  latissimus 
dorsi  and  integument.'   By  its  anterior  surface  v/iih  the  inferior  bor- 
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-spinatus.  Teres  minor, 

qpmatus,  Teies  major. 
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der,  and  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  the  dorsalis  scapulae  ves- 
sels, scapular  head  of  the  triceps,  and  shoulder  joint.  By  its  up-per 
border  with  the  intra-s[)inatus ;  and  by  the  lower  with  the  latissiraus 
dorsi,  teres  major,  and  long  head  of  the  triceps. 

The  Teres  major  muscle  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  scapida,  encroaching  a  little  upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  bicipital  ridge.  Its  tendon  lies  imme> 
diately  behind  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  synovial  membrane. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  sca- 
pular head  of  the  triceps  and  intcj^umcnt.  By  its  anterim-  surface 
with  the  subscapularis,  latissimus  dorsi,  coraco-brachialis,  short  head 
of  the  biceps,  axillary  vessels,  and  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
By  its  wpper  border  it  is  in  relation  with  teres  minor,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  scapular  head  of  the  triceps,  and  by  the  lower 
it  forms  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  the  lower  a^  poateojr  border  of 

A  large  triangular  space  exists  bctw^een  the  two  teres  muscles, 
which  is  divided  into  two  minor  spaces  by  the  long  head  •f  th* 
triceps. 

Actions. — The  supra-spinatus  raises  the  arm  from  the  side;  but 
only  f<s^bly,  from  the  disadvantageous  direction  of  its  force.  The 
infiflHq^inatus  and  teres  minor  are  rotators  of  the  head  of  the  hume- 
TUB  outwards.  The  most  important  use  of  these  three  muscles  is  the 
protection  of  the  joint,  and  defence  against  displacement  of  the  head 
of  the  Mfmerus,  in  which  action  they  co-operate  WMth  the  subscapu- 
laris. The  teres  major  combines,  witli  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  rotating 
the  arm  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  it  towards  the  side, 
and  somewhat  backwards. 

Acromial  Region. 

Delttid. 

The  convexity  of  the  shoulder  is  formed  by  a  large  triangular 
muscle,  the  deltoid  delta;  ifc^?,  resemblance),  which  arises  from 
the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  from  the  acromion  process,  and  from 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  fibres  from  this 
broad  origin  converge  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  tlie  humerus, 
where  they  are  inserUd  into  a  rough  triangular  devation.  This 
muscle, is  rem^kable  for  its  coarse  texture,  and  the  combihatioaj»f 
tendinous  and  muscular  fibres.  The  deltoid  muscle  may  now 
cut  away  from  its  origin,  and  turned  down,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing into  view  the  muscles  and  tendons  placed  immediately  around" 
the  shoulder  joint.  In  so  doing,  a  large  bursa  will  be  seen  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  and  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  a  thin  aponeurotic 
ftscia,  a  few  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides,  the  superficial  fascia 
and  integument  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  shoulaer  joint,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and  by  a  synovial 
bursa ;  with  the  coraco-acromiai  ligament,  coracoid  process,  pecto- 
ratis  minor,  coraco-brachialis,  both  heads  of  the  biceps,  tendon  of 
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the  pectoralis  major,  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus, 
teres  minor,  teres  major,  scapular  and  external  iiead  of  the  triceps, 
the  circumflex  vessels  anterior  and  posterior,  and  humerus.  By  its 
anterior  border  with  the  external  border  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  cellular  interspace,  lodging  the 
cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the  thoracico-acromialis 
artery.  Its  posterior  border  is  thin  above,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  infra-spinatus  muscle,  and  thick  below. 

Actions. — The  deltoid  is  the  elevator  muscle  of  the  arm  in  a  direct 
line,  and  by  means  of  its  extensive  origin  can  carry  the  arm  forwards 
or  backwards  so  as  to  range  with  the  hand  a  considerable  segment 
of  a  large  circle.  The  arm,  raised  by  the  deltoid,  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  lever  of  the  third  power,  so  common  in  the  animal  ma- 
chine, by  which  velocity  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  power.  In  this 
lever,  the  weight  (hand)  is  at  one  extremity,  the  fulcrum  (the  glenoid 
cavity)  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  power  (the  insertion  of  the  mus- 
cle) between  the  two,  but  nearer  to  the  fulcrum  than  to  the  weight. 

Interior  Humerml  Region. 

■   •  C«rac»-brachialis, 

Bi«tps, 

.  ^  V  Brachialis  anticHS. 

Dissection. — These  muscles  are  exposed,  Fig.  82.* 

on  the  removal  of  the  integument  and  fascia 
from  the  anterior  half  of  the  upper  arm,  and 
clearing  away  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  Coraco-brachialis,  a  name  composed 
of  its  points  of  origin  and  insertion,  arises 
from  the  coracoid  process  in  common  with 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;  and  is  inserted 
into  a  rough  line  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  humerus. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with 
the  deltoid,  and  pectoralis  major.  By  its 
posterior  surface  with  the  shoulder  joint,  the 
humerus,  suDscapularis,  teres  major,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  short  head  of  the  triceps,  and  an- 
terior circumflex  vessels.  By  its  internal 
border  with  the  axillaiy  and  brachial  vessels 
and  nerves,  particularly  with  the  median  and 
external  cutaneous  nervo,  by  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  pierced.  By  the  external  border 
with  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  bra- 
chiahs  anticus. 

The  Biceps  {bis — xs^aXoo,  two  heads)  arises 

*  TTie  rauscka  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  arm.  1.  The  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula.  2.  The  coraco-clavicular  ligament  (trapezoid),  passing  upwards  to  the 
scapular  end  of  the  clavicle.  3.  The  coraco-acromial  ligament,  passing  outwards  to  the 
acromion.  4.  The  subscapularis  muscle.  5.  The  teres  major.  6.  The  coraco-bra- 
chialis. 7.  The  biceps.  8.  The  upper  end  of  the  radius.  9.  The  brachialis  anticus. 
10.  The  internal  head  of  the  triceps. 
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by  two  tendons,  one  the  short  head^  from  the  coracoid  process  in 
common  with  the  coraco-brachialis ;  the  other  tlie  long  head,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  muscle  is  inserted  by  a 
rounded  tendon,  into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  The  long  head,  a 
long  slender  tendon,  passes  through  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
shoulder  joint  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  after 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  lodged  in  the  deep  groove  that 
separates  the  two  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  the  bicipital  groove. 
A  small  synovial  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion, and  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  gives  off  from  its  inner  side  a  broad  tendinous 
band,  which  protects  the  brachial  artery,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  fore-arm. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  deltoid,  pectoralis 
major,  superficial  and  deep  fascia  and  integument.  By  its  "posterior 
surface  the  short  head  rests  upon  the  subscapularis,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  bursa.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  muscle  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  humerus,  the  teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  brachi- 
alis  anticus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve.  By  its  inner  bordei'  with  the  coraco-brachialis,  brachial 
artery  and  veins,  and  median  nerve ;  the  brachial  vessels  crossing  its 
tendon  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  By  its  outer  border  with  the  del- 
toid and  supinator  longus. 

The  BrachiaUs  anticus  is  a  broad  muscle  covering  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus ;  it  arises  by- 
two  fleshy  serrations  from  the  depressions  on  either  side  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus. 
Its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
ulna. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  biceps,  external  cuta- 
neous nerve,  brachial  artery  and  veins,  and  median  nerve.  By  its 
posterior  surface  with  the  humerus,  and  anterior  ligament  of  the 
elbow  joint.  By  its  external  border  with  the  supinator  longus,  exten- 
sor carpi  radiahs  longior,  musculo-spinal  nerve,  and  recurrent  radial 
artery.  By  its  internal  border  with  the  intermuscular  aponeurosis, 
whicli  separates  it  from  the  triceps  and  ulnar  nerve,  and  with  the 
pronator  radii  teres. 

Actions. — The  coraco-brachialis  draws  the  humerus  inwards,  and 
assists  in  flexing  it  upon  the  scapula.  The  biceps  and  brachialis 
anticus  are  flexors  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  former  a  supinator.  The 
brachiaUs  anticus  is  a  powerful  protection  to  the  elbow-joint. 

Posterior  Humeral  region. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

Dissection. — Remove  the  integument  and  fascia  from  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  Triceps  {r^zTg  xsipaXoo,  three  heads,)  arises  by  three  heads. 


I 
1 
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Considered  in  relation  to  their  length,  these  heads  have  been  named 
long,  short,  and  middle ;  and  in  reterence  to  their  position,  internal, 
external,  and  middle ;  the  term  middle,  in  the  former  case,  referring 
to  the  external  head,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the  long  head.  This 
has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  designations  derived  from  their  rela- 
tions. The  external  head  arises  from  the  humerus  immediately 
below  th(\  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.  The  internal  head  (short) 
arises  from  the  humerus  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  teres 
major.  The  scapular  head  (long)  lies  be- 
tween the  two  others,  and  arises  from  the  ,  ^'^g-  ^* 
upper  third  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  sca- 
pula. The  three  heads  unite  to  form  a  broad 
muscle,  which  is  inserted  by  an  aponeurotic 
tendon  into  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna ;  a  small  bursa  is  situated  between  its 
tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  olecranon. 

The  scapular  head  of  the  triceps  passes 
between  the  teres  minor  and  major,  and  di- 
vides the  triangular  space  between  those  two 
muscles  into  two  smaller  spaces,  one  of 
which  is  triangular,  the  other  quadrangular. 
The  triangular  space  is  bounded  by  the  teres 
minor,  teres  major,  and  scapular  head  of  the 
triceps ;  it  gives  passage  to  the  dorsalis  sca- 
pulae artery  and  veins.  The  quadrangular 
space  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  three 
preceding  muscles,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
humerus.  Through  this  space  pass  the  pos- 
terior circumflex  artery  and  veins,  and  cir- 
cumflex nerve. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface  with 
the  deep  and  superficial  fascia  and  integu- 
ment. By  its  anterioj'  surface  with  the  supe- 
rior profunda  artery,  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
humerus,  intermuscular  aponeurosis  which 
separates  it  from  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  with  the  elbow-joint. 
The  scapular  head  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  deltoid  and 
teres  minor;  anteriorly  with  the  subscapularis,  teres  major,  and 
latissimus  dorsi ;  and  externally  with  the  posterior  circumflex  ves- 
sels and  nerve.         . '  ' 

Actions. — The  triceps  is  an  extensor  of  the  fore-arm. 

•  A  posterior  view  of  the  upper  arm,  showing  the  triceps  muscle.  1.  Its  external 
head.  2.  Its  long,  or  scapular  head.  3.  Its  internal,  or  short  head.  4.  The  olecranon 
process  of  the  ulna.    5.  The  radius.    G.  The  capsular  liganieut  of  tlic  shouldcr-joinU 
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Anteriw  Brachial  region. 

Superficial  layer. 

Pronator  radii  teres, 

Flexor  carpi  radialis, 

Palmaris  longus, 

Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  • 

Dissection. — These  muscles  arc  seen  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  integument  along  the  middle  line  of  the  fore-arm,  cross- 
ing each  extremity  by  a  transverse  incision,  and  turning  aside  the 
flaps.   The  supernciai  and  deep  fascia  are  then  to  be  removed. 

•^Thc  Pronator  radii  teres  arises  by  two  heads ;  one  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  and  intermuscular 
aponeurosis:  tlio  other,  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna;  the 
median  nerve  passintr  between  them.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  third  of  the  ohlitjue  ridire  of  the  radius.  The  two  heads  of 
this  muscle  are  best  seen,  by  cutting  a.way  that  which  a^-ises  from 
the  inner  condyle,  and  turning  it  aside.  The  second  head  will  then 
be  seen  with  the  median  nerve  lying  across  it 

Relations, — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm» 
the  supinator  lopgus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevier, 
radial  artery  and  veins,  and  radial  nerve.  By  its  jinstcriar  surface 
witli  the  lirnchialis  anticus,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  ulnar 
artery  and  veins,  and  the  median  nerve  after  it  has  ])asscd  between 
the  two  licads  of  the  muscle.  By  its  upper  border  it  forms  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  triangular  space,  in  which  the  termuiation  of  the 
brachial  artery  is  situated.  By  its  lower  border  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

.  The  Flexor  carpi  radiaUs  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  and  the 
sheath  of  fascia  which  suiTounds  it  Its  tendon  passes  through  a 
groove  formed  by  the  scaphoid  bone  and  trapezium,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  metacaq^al  bone  of  the  index  hngcr. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm. 
and  at  tlie  wrist  with  tlie  tendinous  canal  tlnough  which  its  tendon 
passes.  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  wrist-joint,  and  groove  in  the  scaphoid  and 
trapezium  bones.  By  its  outer  border  with  the  pronator  radii  teres, 
and  radial  artery  and  veins.  B\  its  inner  border  with  the  palmaris 
longus.  The  tcMidon  is  surrounded  by  a  synovial  membrane  where 
it  plays  througli  the  tendinous  canal  of  the  wrist. 

The  Palmaris  longjts  muscle  ayises  from  the  inner  condyle,  and 
from  the  sheath  of  fascia  w  hich  surrounds  it.  It  is  inserted  mto  the 
palmar  fascia.   Occasionally  this  muscle  is  wanting. 

Relations, — By  its  anterior  surface  vnih  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm. 
By  the  posterior  surface  with  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum;  to  the 
external  side  by  the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  and  to  the  internal  side 
by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
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Cut  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  palmaris  longus  from  their 
origins,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  wliole  extent  of  origin 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

Fig.  84  •  "      •     *      Fig.  85.t 


f  TJie  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  (perforatus)  arises  from  the  inner 
condyle,  coronoid  process  of  tho  ulna,  and  oblique  line  of  the  radius. 
The  median  nerve  and  ulnar  artery  pass  between  its  origins.  It 

•  Superficial  layer  of  muscles  of  tho  fore-arm.  1.  The  lower  part  of  the  biceps, 
with  its  tendon.  2.  A  part  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  seen  beneath  tlie  biceps.  3.  A 
part  of  the  triceps.  4.  The  pronator  radii  teres.  5.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis.  6.  The 
palmaris  longus.  7.  One  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  flexor  sublimis  di^■itorum  ;  the  rest  of 
the  muscle  is  seen  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
8.  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  9.  The  palmar  fascia.  10.  The  palmaris  brevis  muscle. 
11.  The  abductor  pollicis  muscle.  13.  One  portion  of  tho  flexor  brevis  pollicis;  the 
leading  line  crosses  a  part  of  the  adductor  pollicis.  13.  The  supinator  lonjrus  muscle. 
14.  The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  extensor  primi  intcrnodii  pollicis,  curving  around 
the  lower  border  of  the  fore-arm. 

t  The  deep  layer  of  muscles  of  the  lore-arm.  1.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  elbow-joint.  2.  The  anterior  ligament.  3.  The  orbicular  ligament  of  the  head  of 
the  radius.  4.  Tho  flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscle.  5.  The  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
6.  The  pronator  quadratus.  7.  The  adductor  pollicis  muscle.  8.  The  dorsal  interos- 
seous muscle  of  the  middle  finger,  and  palmar  interosseous  of  the  ring-finger.  9.  The 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  ring-finger,  and  palmar  interosseous  of  the  little  finger. 
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/divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament 
\    I  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
\M  J  second  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  splitting  at  their  terminations  to 
V     I  give  passage  to  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexors ;  thence  its  designa- 
\  tion  perforatus. 

Relations. — In  the  fore-arm.  By  its  anterior  surface  with  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  fore-arm.  By  its  posterior 
surface  with  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  flexor  longus  polHcis, 
ulnar  artery,  veins,  and  nerve,  and  median  nerve.  Ihis  muscle 
usually  sends  a  fasciculus  to  the  flexor  longus  polHcis.  In  the  hand: 
tts  tendons,  after  passing  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  arc  in  rela- 
iion  superficially  with  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  and  pahiiar  fascia; 
•  '       and  deeply  with  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  and  lumbricales. 

The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  arises  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  inner 
condyle,  the  other  from  the  olecranon  and  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm, 
with  which  it  is  closely  united  superiorly.  By  its  posterior  surface 
with  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  flexor  profundus,  pronator  quad- 
ratus,  and  ulnar  artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  By  its  radial  border  with 
the  palmaris  longus,  and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm  with  the 
ulnar  vessels  and  nerve.  The  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent  artery,  pass  between  its  two  heads  of  origin. 

•*v 

Deep  layer. 


Flexor  profundus  digitorum, 
Flexor  longus  polUcis, 
Pronator  quadratus. 


Dissection. — This  group,  is  brought  into  view  by  removing  the 
flexor  sublimis,  and  drawing  aside  the  pronator  radii  teres. 
^   Flexor  profundus  digitorum  (perforans)  arises  from  the  upper  two- 
y  thirds  of  the  ulna  and  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  termi- 
\   ^   I  nates  in  four  tendons,  which  pass  Jieneath  the  annular  hgament,  and 
.  between  the  tw^o  slips  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  (hence 
I  its  designation,  perlbrans),  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanges.    The  tendon  of  the  index  finger  is  always  distinct  from 
V  the  rest,  the  other  three  tendons  being  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
\  nected  by  cellular  tissue  and  tendinous  slips. 

Four  little  muscular  fasciculi,  called  lumbricales,  are  connected 
with  the  tendons  of  this  muscle  in  the  palm.  They  will  be  described 
with  the  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Relations.— In  the  fore-arm.  By  its  anterior  surface  with  the 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  median  nerve,  and 
ulnar  artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the 
ulna,  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  the 
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wrist-joint.  By  its  radial  harder  \\'\\\\  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  the 
anicrior  interosseous  artery  and  nerve  beinu^  inter|)osed.  By  its 
ulnar  border  witli  the  ilexor  caqoi  ulnaris.  In  tlie  hand :  its  tendons 
are  in  relation  superficially  with  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor; 
and  deeply  with  the  interossei  muscles,  adductor  pollicisy  and  deep 
palmar  arch.  In  the  fingers :  the  tcixlotts  of  the  deep  flexor  are 
interposed  between  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor  and  the 
phalanges. 

The  Flexor  longus  pol/icis  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
•  radius,  and  part  of  tlio  interosseous  nienihrane.  Its  tendon  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  tlic  base  of  the  last 
,  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  flexor  sublimis  digito- 
rum,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  supinator  longus,  and  radial  artery  and 
veins.  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  radius,  interosseous  mem- 
brane, pronator  quadratus  and  wrist-joint.  By  its  2ilnar  border  it  is 
separated  from  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  by  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  and  nerve.  In  the  hand :  after  passing  beneath  the 
annular  ligament,  it  islodijod  in  the  interspace  between  the  two  por- 
tions oi"  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  afterwards  in  the  tendinous 
theca  of  the  phalanges. 

If  the  tendons  of  the  two  last  muscles  be  drawn  aside  or  divided^ 
the  third  muscle  of  this  group  will  be  brought  into  view,  lying  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  two  bones. 

/  The  Pronator  quadratus  arises  from  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  obli(iuc  line,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  radius. 
This  muscle  occupies  about  the  lower  fourth  of  the  ^two  bones,  is 
.broad  at  its  origin,  and  narrower  at  its  insertion. 

Relations, — ay  its  anterior  surface  with  the  tendons  of  the  supina- 
tor longus,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  flexor  longus  poUicis,  flexor  profun- 
dus digitorum,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  radial  artery  and  veins,  and 
ulnar  artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the 
radius,  ulna,  and  interosseous  membrane. 

Actions. — Tiie  pronator  radii  teres  and  pronator  quadratus  muscles 
rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  and  render  the  hand  prone.  The 
remaining  muscles  are  flexors: — two  tlexors  of  tlie  wrist,  flexor 
carpi  radiaUs  and  ulnaris ;  two  of  the  fingers,  flexor  sublimis  and 
profundus,  the  former  flexing  the  second  phalanges,  the  latter  the 
last ;  one  flexor  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis.   The  palmaris  longus  is  a  tensor  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

Posterior  brachial  Region. 

Superficial  layer. 
Supinator  longus. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
Extensor  commhnis  digitorum, 
Extensor  minimi  digiti, 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Anconeus. 
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Dissection. — The  integument  is  to  be  divided  and  turned  aside, 
and  t!ic  fascia?  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  anterior  bra- 
chial region. 

The  Supinalor  longus  muscle  is  placed  along  the  radial  border  of  \ 
the  fore-arm.    It  arises  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the  \ 
humerus,  nearly  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  extensor  ossis  me- 
tacarpi  pollicis,  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  and  fascia  of  the 
fore-arm.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  brachialis  anticus,  extensor 
caq^i  radialis  longior,  tendon  of  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  prona- 
tor radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  pronator  quadratus,  radius,  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
radial  and  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  and  radial  artery  and  veins. 

This  muscle  must  be  divided  through  the  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  turned  to  either  side  to  expose  the  next  muscle. 

The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  arises  from  the  external 
condyloid  ridge  below  the  preceding.    Its  tendon  passes  through 
I  a  groove  in  the  radius,  immediately  behind  the  styloid  process, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index 
\  finger. 

^  Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  supinator  longus, 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis, 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  radial  nerve  and  fascia  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  posterior  annular  ligament.  By  its  deep  surface  with 
the  brachialis  anticus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  radius  and 
\  wrist-joint. 

The  Extensor  carpi  j-adialis  brevior  is  seen  by  drawing  aside  the 
former  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarjial  bone  of  the  middle 
finger.  Its  tendon  is  lodged  in  tlie  same  groove  on  the  radius  with 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  extensor  ossis  mctacslrpi  pollicis,  extensor  primi 
internodii  pollicis,  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  fascia  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  posterior  annular  ligament.    By  its  deep  surface  with 
the  supinator  brevis,  tendon  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  radius  and 
wrist-joint.    By  its  lUnar  border  with  the  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum. «t 
•^^   The  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  arises  from  the  external  con- 
dyle, and  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  are  inserted  into  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers.    At  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation  each  tendon  becomes  narrow  and  thick,  and  sends  a 
.    thin  fasciculus  upon  each  side  of  the  joint.    It  then  spreads  out  and 
'    receiving  the  tendon  of  the  lumbricalis  forms  a  broad  aponeurosis, 
which  covers  the  whole  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  finger.  At 
the  first  })halangeal  joint  the  aponeurosis  divides  into  three  slips. 
The  middle  slip  is  inserted  into  tJie  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and 
the  two  lateral  portions  are  continued  onwards  on  each  side  of  the 
joint,  to  be  inserted  into  the  last.    T^ittle  oblique  tendinous  slips  con- 
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nect  the  tendons  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  finger  as  they  cross 
the  back  of  the  hand.  - 

Fig.  86.*  •  ,     Fig.  87.t 


By  its  deep  surface  with  the  supinator  brevis,  extensor  ossis  mcta- 


*  The  superficial  layer  of  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm.  1.  The 
lower  part  of  the  biceps.  2.  Part  of  the  brachialis  anticus.  3.  The  lower  part  of  the 
triceps,  inserted  into  the  olecranon.  4.  The  supinator  longus.  5.  The  extensor  carpi 
radiaiis  longior.  6.  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier.  7.  The  tendons  of  insertion 
of  these  two  muscles.  8.  The  extensor  communis  digitorum.  9.  The  extensor  minimi 
digiti.  10.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  11.  The  anconeus.  12.  Part  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  13.  Tlie  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  primi  intcrnodii  muscle, 
lying  together.  14,  The  extensor  sccundi  intcrnodii;  its  tendon  is  seen  crossing  the 
two  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brcvior.  15.  The  posterior  annu- 
lar ligament  The  tendons  of  the  common  extensor  are  seen  upon  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  their  mode  of  distribution  on  the  dorsum  of  the  fingers. 

+  The  deep  layer  of  muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  tlie  fore-arm.  1.  The  luwcr 
part  of  the  humerus.  2.  The  olecranon.  3.  The  ulna.  4.  The  anconeus  muscle.  5. 
The  supinator  brevis  muscle.  6.  The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  7.  Thcextx?n- 
8or  primi  intcrnodii  pollicis.  8.  The  extensor  secundi  intcrnodii  pollicis.  9.  The 
extensor  indicis.  10.  The  first  dorsal  intci-opseous  muscle.  Tlic  other  three  dorsal 
intcrossci  are  seen  between  the  mctucarpal  bones  of  tlieir  rcsjiective  fingers. 
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carpi  pollicis,  extensor  primi  internodii,  extensor  secundi  intemodii, 
extensor  indicis,  posterior  interosseous  artery  and  ner\'e,  wrist  joint, 
metacarpal  bones  and  interossei  muscles  and  phalanges.  By  its 
radial  border  with  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior. 
By  the  ulnar  bordei^  with  the  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Extensor  minimi  digiti  (auricularis)  is  an  off-set  from  the 
\y  extensor  communis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  ten- 
dinous slip.    Passing  down  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  tlie  ulna  it 
traverses  a  distinct  fibrous  sheath,  and  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation  unites  with  the  tendon  derived  from  the  long  extensor. 
The  common  tendon  then  spreads  out  into  a  broad  expansion  which 
divides  into  three  slips  to  be  inserted  as  in  the  other  fingers  into  the 
two  last  phalanges.    It  is  to  this  muscle  that  the  little  finger  owes 
its  power  of  separate  extension ;  and  from  being  called  into  action 
^  when  the  point  of  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  meatus  of  the 
\  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  unpleasant  sensations,  or  producing 
Uitillation,  the  muscle  was  called  by  the  older  writers  "  auricularis." 

The  Extensor  carpi  nlnaris  arises  from  the  external  condyle  and 
from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  border  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon 
passes  through  the  posterior  groove  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
ulna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 

Relations, — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  posterior  annular  ligament.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
supinator  brevis,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  extensor  secundi 
internodii,  extensor  indicis,  ulna,  and  wrist  joint.  By  its  radial  bor- 
der it  is  in  relation  with  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  and 
extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  by  the  ulnar  border  with  the  anconeus. 

The  Anconeus  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  triceps:  it 
arises  from  the  outer  condyle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  and 
triangular  surface  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  a  strong  tendinous  apo- 
neurosis derived  from  ttie  triceps.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  elbow 
joint,  orbicular  -ligament,  and  slightly  with  tne  supinator  brevis. 

Deep  Layer. 

Supinator  brevis, 
Extensor  ossis  metacar]:>i  pollicis, 
Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  ^  • 
Extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis. 
Extensor  indicis. 

Dissection. — The  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  should  be 
removed,  in  order  to  bring  the  deep  group  completely  into  view. 
r    The  Supinator  brevis  cannot  be  seen  in  its  entire  extent,  until  the 
/  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus  are  divided  from  their  origin.  It 
j  arises  froiri  the  external  condyle,  from  the  external  lateral  and  orbi- 

Vcular  ligament,  and  from  the  ulna,  and  winds  around  the  upper  part 
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of  the  radius,  to  be  insei-ted  into  the  upper  third  of  its  oblique  line. 
The  posterior  interosseous  artery  and  nerve  are  seen  perforating  the 
lower  border  of  this  muscle. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  pronator  radii  teres, 
supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  lont^ior  and  brevior,  exten- 
sor communis  digitorum,  extensor  carpi  uliiaris,  anconeus,  the  radial 
artery  and  veins,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  radial,  and  posterior 
interosseous  nerve.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  t;lbow  joint  and  its 
ligaments,  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  radius. 

The  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  is  ]jlaccd  immediately  below 
the  supinator  brevis.  It  arises  from  the  ulna,  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  radius,  and  is  inserted,  as  its  name  im])lies,  into  tlie  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  tendon  passes  through  the 
groove  immediately  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  extensor  carpi  ulna- 
ris,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  communis  digitorum,  fascia  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  annular  ligament.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
ulna,  interosseous  membrane,  radius,  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  and  brevior.  and  supinator  longus,  and  at  the  wrist 
with  the  radial  artery.  By  its  upper  border  with  the  edge  of  the 
supinator  brevis.  By  its  lower  border  with  the  extensor  secundi  and 
primi  internodii.  The  muscle  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the  poste- 
rior interosseous  artery  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  the  smallest  of  the  muscles 
in  this  layer,  arises  from  the  interosseous  mem})rane  and  radius,  and 
passes  through  the  same  groove  with  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations. — The  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  muscle  with  the 
exception  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  muscle  accompanies 
the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi. 

The  Extensor  secundi  internodii  polUcis  arises  from  the  ulna  and 
interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon  passes  through  a  distinct  canal 
in  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  pha- 
lanx of  the  thumb. 

Relations. — Bv  its  external  surface  with  the  same  relations  as  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  ulna,  inter- 
osseous membrane,  radius,  wrist  joint,  radial  artery,  and  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb.  The  muscle  is  placed  between  the  extensor 
primi  internodii  and  extensor  indicis. 

Tlie  Extensor  indicis  arises  frf>m  the  ulna  as  high  up  as  the  exten- 
sor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane. 
Its  tendon  passes  through  a  distinct  groove  in  the  radius,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  aponeurosis  formed  by  the  common  extensor  tendon 
of  the  index  finger. 

Relations. — The  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  muscle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hand,  where  the  tendon  rests  upon  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore-finger  and  interosseous  muscle,  and  has  no  relation 
with  the  radial  artery. 

The  tendons  of  the  extensors,  as  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fore- 
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arm,  are  provided  with  synovial  bursas  as  they  pass  beneath  the  . 
annular  ligaments:  those  of  the  back  of  the  wrist  have  distinct 
sheaths,  formed  by  the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

Actions. — The  anconeus  is  associated  in  its  action  with  the  tri- 
ceps extensor  cubiti :  it  assists  in  extending  the  fore-arm  upon  the 
arm.  The  supinator  longus  and  brevis  eflect  the  supination  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  antagonize  the  two  pronators.  The  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  and  brevior,  and  ulnaris,  extend  the  wrist  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  two  flexors  of  the  carpus.  The  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  restores  the  fingers  to  the  straight  position,  after  being  flexed 
by  the  two  flexors,  sublimis  and  profundus.  The  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi,  primi  internodii,  and  secundi  internodii  poUicis,  are  the 
especial  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  serve  to  balance  the  actions  of 
the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  flexor  brevis,  and  flexor  longus  poUicis. 
The  extensor  indicis  gives  the  character  of  extension  to  the  index 
finger,  and  is  hence  named  "  indicator,"  and  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti  supplies  that  finger  with  the  power  of  exercising  a  distinct 
extension. 

MUSCLES  or  THE  HAND. 

Radial  Region. 

Abductor  pollicis, 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (opponens). 
Flexor  brevis  polUcis, 
Adductor  pollicis. 

Dissection. — The  hand  is  best  dissected  by  making  an  incision 
along  the  middle  of  the  palm,  from  the  wTist  to  the  base  of  the  fingers, 
and  crossing  it  at  each  extremity  by  a  transverse  incision,  then 
turning  aside  the  flaps  of  integument.  For  exposing  the  muscles  of 
the  radial  region,  the  removal  of  the  integument  and  fascia  on  the 
radial  side  will  be  sufficient.  ' 

The  Abductor  poUicis  arises  from  the  scaphoid  bone  and  annular 
ligament.    It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Relations. — By  its  sujperficial  surface  with  the  external  portion  of 
the  palmar  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi. On  its  inner  side  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  cellular  inter- 
space from  tlie  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

This  muscle  must  be  divided  from  its  origin  and  turned  upwards, 
in  order  to  sec  the  next. 

The  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (opponens),  arises  from  the  trapezium 
and  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
metacarpal  bone. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  abductor  pollicis. 
By  its  deep  surface  with  the  trapezio-metacarpal  articulation  and 
with  the  metacarpal  bone.    Internally  with  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  may  now  be  divided  from  its  origin 
and  turned  aside,  in  order  to  show  the  next  muscle. 
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The  Flexor  brevis  polh'cis  consists  of  two  portions,  between  which 
lies  the  tendon  of  tiie  llexnr  longus  poUicis.   The  external  porticm 
arises  from  the  tra]>ezium  and  an- 
nular ligament ;  the  internal  portion  Fig.  88.» 
■fixwn  the  trapezoides  and  os  mag- 
num.  They  are  both  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  having  a  sesamoid  bone  m 
each  of  their  tendons  to  protect  the 
joint 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  sur- 
face with  the  external  portion  of  the 
palmar  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface 
with  the  adductor  poUicis,  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radiatis,  and  tra- 
pezio-metacarpal  articulation.  By 
its  external  surface  with  the  flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  and  metacarpal 
bone.  By  its  inner  surface  with  the 
tendons  of  the  long  flexor  muscles 
and  first  lunibricahs. 

The  Adductor  poSids  is  a  triangu- 
lar muscle;  it  arises  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
middle  finger ;  the  fibres  converge  to  its  insertion  into  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx. 

Relations. — By  its  anterioi'  surface  with  tlie  flexor  brevis  poUicis, 
tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  lumbricales,  and  deep 
palmar  arch.  By  hs  posterior  surface  with  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers,  the  interossei  of  the  second  interosseous 
space,  and  the  abductor  indicis. 

Ulnar  Region. 

Palmaris  brevis, 
Abductor  minimi  digiti, 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  ^ductor). 

Dissection. — Turn  aside  the  ulnar  flap  of  integument  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  in  doing  this,  a  small  subcutaneous  muscle,  the  palmaris 

*  The  muscles  of  the  hand.  1.  The  annulnr  ligament.  9,  2,  The  origin  and  inser- 
tion of  the  abductor  pollicis  muscle ;  the  middle  portion  has  been  removed.  3.  The 
flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  or  opponcns  pollicis.  4.  One  portion  of  the  flexor  brevi» 
pollicis.  5.  The  deep  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis.  6.  The  adductor  pollicis. 
7,  7.  TJic  lumbricales  muscles,  arising  from  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  upon  which  the 
numbers  are  placed.  The  tendons  of  the  flexor  subliinis  have  been  removed  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  8.  One  of  the  tendons  of  the  dct  p  flexor,  passing  between  tbe  two 
terminal  shps  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  reach  the  last  phalanx,  9.  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  passing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  flexor 
brevis  to  the  last  phalanx.  10.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti.  11.  The  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti.  The  edge  of  the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  or  adductor  minimi  digiti,  is 
Been  projecting  beyond  the  inner  border  of  the  flexor  brevii.  19.  The  prominenee  ef 
the  fui&tm  bene.  13.  The  first  iotanX  mteroewovw  niiMele. 
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brevis,  will  be  exposed.    After  examining  this  muscle,  remove  it  . 
with  the  deep  fascia,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  muscles  of  tlie 
little  fmgcr. 

The  Palmaris  hrevis  arises  from  the  pahnar  fascia,  and  passes 
transversely  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  hand. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  fat  and  integument 
of  the  ball  of  the  little  hnger.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  internal 
portion  of  the  palmar  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  ulnar 
artery,  veins,  and  nerve,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  inner  border 
of  the  hand. 

The  Abductor  minimi  digiti  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  is 
inserted  intQ  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

RekOums^. — ^By  its  superficial  staface  with  the  internal  portion  of 
the  deep  &scia  and  the  palmaris  brevis;  by  its  deep  surface  with 
the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  and  metacarpal  bone.  By  its  inner  herder 
with  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  arises  from  the  unciform  bone  and 
annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 
It  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Relations. — By  its  supeificial  sitrface  with  the  internal  portion  of 
the  palmar  fia^cia,  and  the  pahnaris  brevis.  By  its  deep  surface  with 
the  flexor  os&  metacarpi,  and  metacarpal  bone.  BxUmaJly  with 
the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  from  which  it  is  separated  near  its  origin 
by  the  deep  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  and  communicating 
artery.  Internally  with  the  tendons  of  die  flexor  sublimis  and  pro- 
fundus. 

The  Flexoi'  ossis  metacarpi  (adductor,  opponens)  arises  from  the 
unciform  bone  and  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Kelations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  flexor  brevis  and 
abductor  minimi  digiti.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  interossei 
muscles  of  the  last  metacarpal  space,  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  Uttle  finger. 

Palmar  Region. 

Lumbricales, 
Interossei  palmares, 
Interossei  dorsales. 

The  Lumbncales,  four  in  number,  are  accessories  to  the  deep 
flexor  muscle.  They  arise  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor ;  the 
first  and  second  from  the  palmar  side,  the  third  from  the  ulnar,  and 
the  fourth  firom  the  radial  side ;  and  are  inserted  into  tlie  aponeurotic 
expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  radial  side  of  the  fingers. 
The  third,  or  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  ring  finger,  sometimes  bifur- 
cates, or  is  inserted  wholly  into  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  middle 
finger. 

Relations. — ^In  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  flexor  tendons ;  at 
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their  insertion,  with  the  tendons  of  the  interossei  and  metacarpo» 

phalangeal  articulations. 

The  Palmar  inf^Tossri,  three  in  number,  are  placed  upon  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  rallier  than  between  them.  Tliey  arise  Irom  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  one  linger,  and  are  inserted  into  the  base 
of  tli^  first  phalanx  and  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon 
of  the  same  finger.  The  first  belongs  to  the  index  finger;  the  second, 
to  the  ring  finger ;  and  the  third*  to  the  Uttle  finger ;  the  middle 
finger  being  excluded. 

Relations. — By  their  pa/mar  surface  with  the  llexor  tendons  and 
with  the  deep  muscles  in  the  j)ahn  of  the  hand.  By  their  dorsal 
surface  with  the  dorsal  interossei.  On  one  side  with  the  metacarpal 
bone,  on  the  other  with  the  corresponding  dorsal  interosseous. 

On  turning  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  the  fbm  dorsai  interossei 
are  iieeii  in  the  four  spaces  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are 
bipenniform  muscles,  and  arise  by  two  heads,  from  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  aponeurosis  of  the  extensor  ten- 
dons. 

The  first  is  inserted  into  the  index  finger,  and  from  its  use  is  called 
abductor  indicis ;  the  second  and  .third  are  inserted  into  tlie  middle 
finger,  compensating  its  exclusion  from  the  palmar  group ;  the  fourth 
is  attiu^hed  to  the  rmg  finger;  so  that  each  finger  is  provided  with 
two  interossei,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  finger,  as  may  be 
sho^  by  the  adjoining  table: 

Tnd    a       \       ^^^"^^^^  (abductor  indicis), 
ex  jinger  j  ^^^^  palmar. 

Middle  finger,  two  dorsaL  • 

LiUk  finger,  remaming  palmar. 

Relations. — By  their  dorsal  surface  with  a  thin  aponeurosis  which 
separates  them  from  the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  By 
their  palmar  surface  with  the  muscles  and  tendons  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  By  one  side  witli  the  metacaipal  bone;  by  the  other 
with  the  correspondmg  palmar  interosseous.  The  abductor  indicis 
is  in  relation  by  its  pSmar  surface,  with  the  adductw  poUicis,  the 
arteria  magna  pollicis  being  interposed.  The  radial  artery  passes 
into  the  paJm  of  the  hand  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  muscle  and  the  perforating  branches  of  the  deep  palmar 
arch,  between  the  heads  of  the  other  dorsal  interossei. 

JcLions. — The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  hand  are  expressed 
in  their  names.  Those  of  the  radial  region  belong  to  the  thumb, 
and  provide  for  three  of  its  movements,  abductioUf  adduction,  and 
JUxkfn,  The  ulnar  group,  in  like  manner,  is  subservient  to  the  same 
motions  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  interossei  are  abductors  and 
adductors  of  the  several  fingers.   The  lumbricales  are  accessory  in 
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their  actions  to  the  deep  flexors :  they  were  called  by  the  earlier 
anatomists,^c/icmi/,  i.  e.  fiddlers'  muscles,  from  an  idea  that  they 
might  effect  the  fractional  movements  by  which  the  performer  is 
enabled  to  produce  the  various  notes  on  that  instrument 

In  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  hand,  the  four  dorsal  interossei  are 
abductors,  and  the  three  palmar,  adductors.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  each  finger  is  provided  with  its  proper  adductor,  and  ab- 
ductor, two  flexors,  and  (with  the  exceptions  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers)  two  extensors.  The  thumb  has  moreover  a  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and  the  little  finger  a  flexor  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  without  an  extensor. 


MUSCLES  or  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  arranged  into  groups 
corresponding  with  the  diflfercnt  regions  of  the  hip,  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot,  as  in  the  following  table: 


HIP. 

Gluteal  Region. 

Gluteus  maxim  us, 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus, 
Pyriformis, 
Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  intcrnus, 
Gemellus  inferior, 
Obturator  extcrnus, 
Quad  rat  us  femoris. 


THIGH. 


Anterior  femoral  Region. 

Tensor  vagina3  femoris, 

Sartorius, 

Rectus, 

Vastus  internus. 
Vastus  externus, 
Crureus. 


Internal  femoral  Region. 

Iliacus  internus. 
Psoas  magnus, 
Pcctineus, 

Adductor  longus,  ^ 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 
Gracilis. 


Poster/or  femoral  Region. 
Biceps, 

Semitendinosus. 
Semimembranosus.  » 


MvwQhm  OF  TBI  ifOWBs  ■xsmoiiTr.  • 


LEG. 


Anterior  tibial  Region, 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum, 
Peroneus  tertius, 
Extensor  longus  pollicii. 

Fibular  Region, 

Peroneus  longus, 
Peroneus  brevis. 


Posterior  tibial  Region. 

Superficial  Group. 

Gastrocnemius, 

Plantaris, 

Soleus. 

Deep  \j>osterio)'\  layer, 
Poplitcus, 

Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Flexor  longus  digitorum, 
Tibialis  posticus. 


FOOT. 


Dorsal  Region. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum, 
luterossei  dorsales. 


First  Layer, 

Abductor  pollicis, 
Abductor  minimi  digiti, 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

Second  Layer, 

Muscuhis  accessorius, 
Lombricales. 


Plantar  Region, 


Third  Layer, 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Adductor  pollicis, 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
Transversus  pedis. 

Fourth  Layer, 
Interossei  plantares. 


Gluteal  Region. 

Gluteus  maximus.  Obturator  internus, 

Gluteus  medius,  Gemellus  inferior, 

Gluteus  minimus,  Obturator  extemus, 

Pjrriformis,  Quadratus  femoris. 
Gemellus  superior, 

Dissection. — The  subject  being  turned  on  its  face,  and  a  block 
placed  beneath  the  os  pubis  to  support  the  pelvis,  the  student  com- 
mences tlic  dissection  of  this  region,  by  carrying  an  incision  from 
the  apex  of  the  cocc3rx  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  its  anterior 
siiqperior  spinous  process ;  or  vice  vend,  £f  he  be  on  the  left  side.  He 
then  makes  an  incision  from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  apex  of  the  trodumter  major — this  marks  the  upper 
border  of  the  gluteus  maximus;  and  a  third  incision  from  the 
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apex  of  the  coccyx  along  the  fleshy  margin  of  the  lower  border  of 
the  gluteus  maximus,  to  tlic  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  about  four  inches 
below  tlie  apex  of  the  trochanter  major.  He  then  reflects  the  in- 
tegument, superficial  fascia,  and  deep  fascia,  which  latter  is  very 
thin  over  this  muscle,  from  the  gluteus  maximus,  following  rigidly 
the  course  of  its  fibres ;  and  having  exposed  the  muscle  in  its  entire 
extent,  he  dissects  tlic  integument  and  superficial  fascia  from  oflT  the 
deep  fascia  which  binds  down  the  gluteus  medius,  the  other  portion 
of  this  region. 

The  Gluteus  maximus  {yXovrog,  nates)  is  the  thick,  fleshy  mass  of 
muscle,  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  which  forms  the  convexity  of  the 
nates.  In  structure,  it  is  extremely  coarse,  being  made  up  of  large 
fibres,  which  are  collected  into  fasciculi,  and  these  again  into  dis- 
tinct muscular  masses,  separated  by  deep  cellular  furrows.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  crest  of  tlie  ilium,  from  the  border  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  from  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament. 
It  passes  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
rough  line  leading  from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  linea  aspera, 
and  is  continuous  by  means  of  its  tendon  with  the  fascia  lata  cover- 
ing the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  A  large  bursa  is  situated  between 
the  broad  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  femur. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  a  thin  aponeurotic 
fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  superficial  fascia  and  integument, 
and  with  the  vastus  externusj  a  bursa  being  interposed.  By  its  deep 
surface  with  the  gluteus  medius,  pyriformis,  gemelli,  obturator  inter- 
nus,  quadratus  femoris,  sacro-ischiatic  foramina,  great  sacro-ischiatic 
hgament,  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  semi-membranosus,  semi-tendi- 
nosus,  biceps,  and  atlductor  magnus ;  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves, 
ischiatic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 
By  its  upper  bai'der  it  overlaps  the  gluteus  medius ;  and  by  the  lower 
border  forms  the  lower  margin  of  the  nates. 

The  gluteus  maximus  must  be  turned  down  from  its  origin,  in 
order  to  bring  the  next  muscles  into  view. 

The  Gluteus  medius  is  placed  in  front  of,  rather  than  beneath  the 
gluteus  maximus ;  and  is  covered  in  by  a  process  of  the  deep  fascia, 
which  is  very  thick  and  dense.  It  arises  from  the  outer  lip  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  for  four-fifths  of  its  length,  from  the  surface  of  bone 
between  that  border  and  the  superior  curved  line  on  the  dorsum  ilii, 
and  from  the  dense  fascia  above  mentioned.  Its  fibres  converge  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major,  into  which  its  tendon  is 
inserted. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  tensor  vagina?  femo- 
ris, gluteus  maximus,  and  a  very  thick  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface 
with  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its 
loiver  border  with  the  pyriformis  muscle. 

This  muscle  should  now  be  removed  from  its  origin  and  turned 
down,  so  as  to  expose  the  next  which  is  situated  beneath  it. 

The  Gluteus  minimus  is  a  radiated  muscle,  arising  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  dorsum  ilii,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  curved 
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lines ;  its  fibres  converge  to  tlie  anterior  border  of  the  trochanter 
major,  into  which  it  is  inserted  by  means  of  a  rounded  tendon. 
There  is  no  distinct  hne  of  separation  between  the  gluteus  medius 
and  minimus  anteriorly. 

R^'liitions. — By  its  supcrficinl  surface  with  the  gluteus  medius, 
and  gluteal  vessels.  By  its  deep  surfac.  with  the  surface  of  the 
ilium,  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris,  and  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint. 

The  Pyriformis  muscle  (pyrum,  a  pear,  i.  e.  pear-shaped)  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  by  little  slips  that  are  inter- 
posed between  the  anterior  sacral 
foramina.  It  passes  out  of  the  pel- 
vis, through  the  great  sacro-ischiatic 
foramen,  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded 
tendon  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of 
the  femur. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  or 
external  surface  with  the  sacrum 
and  gluteus  maximus.  By  its  deep 
or  pelvic  surface  with  the  rectum, 
the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
the  great  sacro-ischiatic  notch,  and 
the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By  its 
upper  border  with  the  gluteus  medius 
and  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves.  By 
its  lower  border  with  the  gemel- 
lus superior,  ischiatic  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  internal  pudic  vessels 
and  nerve. 

Immediately  below  the  pyriformis  is  a  small  slip  of  muscle,  the 
gemellus  superior  (gemellus,  double,  twin) ;  it  arises  from  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus,  and  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur. 
The  gemellus  superior  is  not  unfrequcntly  wanting. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  gluteus  maximus, 
the  ischiatic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  pelvis  and  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  Obturator  internus  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  pelvis,  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  bone  around 

*  The  deep  muBcles  of  the  gluteal  rcjrion.  1.  The  external  surface  of  the  ilium.  2. 
The  posterior  Bqrfacc  of  the  sacrum.  3.  The  posterior  sacro-iliac  liifamcnt.".  4.  The 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  5.  The  ^reat  or  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  hg;a  merit.  6.  The 
lesser  or  anterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  7.  The  trochanter  major.  8.  The  g^luteus 
minimis.  9.  The  pyriformis.  10.  The  gemellus  superior.  11.  The  obturator  inter- 
nus muscle,  passing  out  of  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  foramen.  13.  The  gcmclhis  infe- 
rior. 13.  The  quadratuR  femoris.  14.  The  upper  part  of  the  adductor  magnus.  15. 
The  vastus  c.xternus.    16.  The  biceps.    17.  The  irracilis.    18.  The  semi-tcndinosus. 
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the  obturator  foramen,  and  to  the  obturator  membrane.  It  passes 
out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  and  Hi 
iruerted  by  a  flattened  tendon  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femun 
The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  notch,  over  which  this  muscle  plays  as 
through  a  pulley,  is  faced  with  cartilage,  and  provided  with  a 
synovial  bursa  to  facilitate  its  movements.  The  tendon  of  the 
obturator  is  supported  on  each  side  by  the  tw^o  gemelli  muscles 
(hence  their  names),  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  tendon, 
and  appear  to  be  auxiliaries  or  superadded  portions  of  the  obturator 
internus.  /  * 

Relations. — "By  its  superficial  or  posterior  surface  with  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  the  obturator  fascia",  wnich  separates  it  from 
the  levator  ani  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ments, gluteus  maximus,  and  ischialic  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its 
deep  or  anterior  surface  with  the  obturator  membrane  and  the 
margin  of  bone  surrounding  it,  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  lesser 
ischiatic  foramen,  the  external  surface  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint  By  its  upper  border,  within  the  pelvis,  • 
with  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve ;  external  to  the  pelvis,  with 
theffemeilus  superior.  By  its  lower  border  with  the  gemellus  inferior. 

Tne  Gemellus  inferior  arises  from  the  posterior  point  of  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  internus,  and  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the 
femur. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  ihe  gluteus  maximus, 
and  ischiatic  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  ex- 
'  temal  surface  of  the  pelvis  and  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  By  it& 
upper  'border  with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus.  By  its 
lower  border  with  the  tendon  of  the  obturat  A:  extemus  and  quadratus 
femoris. 

In  this  rc2:ion  the  tendon  onlv  of  the  obturator  extemus  can  be 
seen,  situated  deeply  between  the  gemellus  inferior  and  the  upper  , 
border  of  the  quadratus  femoris.    To  expose  this  muscle  fully,  it  is 
necessary  to  dissect  it  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  after  the 
removal  of  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  and  brevis  muscles. . 

The  Obturaior  extemus  muscle  (obturare,  to  stop  up)  arises  from 
the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the  surface  of  bone  immediately 
surrounding  it,  viz.  irom  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and 
ischium :  its  tendon  passes  beliind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  be  in- 
serted with  the  external  rotator  muscles,  into  the  trochanteric  fossa 
of  the  femur. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  or  anterior  surface  with  the  tendon 
of  the  psoas  and  iUacus,  pectineus,  adductor  brevis  and  magnus,  the 
obturator  vessels- and  nerve.  By  its  deep  or  posterior  surface  with 
the  obturator  membrane  and  the  margin  of  bone  which  surrounds 
it,  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  and  the  quadratus 
femoris. 

The  Quadratus  femoris  (square-shaped)  arises  from  the  external 
border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  a  rough 
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line  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  trochanter  major,  which  is  thence 
uanned  hnea  quadrat i. 

Hehtums, — By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  gluteus  maximus,  and 
ischiaticvessels  and  nerves.  By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  extemus  and  trochanter  minor,  a  synovial  bursa 
often  separating  it  from  the  latter.  By  its  upper  border  with  the 
gemellus  inferior;  and  by  the  lower  border  with  the  adductor 
magnus. 

Actions. — The  glutei  muscles  are  abductors  of  the  tliigh,  when 
they  take  their  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis.  Taking  their  fixed  point 
from  the  thigh,  they  steady  the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  the  femur — 
this  action  is  peculiarly  obvious  m  standing  on  one  leg ;  they  assist 
also  in  canying  the  le^  forward,  in  progression.  The  gluteus 
minimus  being  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  trochanter 
major,  rotates  the  limb  filightly  inwards.  The  gluteus  medius  and 
maximiis,  from  their  insertion  into  the  jwsterior  aspect  of  tlie  bone, 
rotate  the  limb  outwards ;  the  latter  is,  moreover,  a  tensor  of  the 
fascia  of  llie  thigh.  The  otlier  muscles  rotate  the  limb  outwards, 
everting  the  knee  and  foot ;  hence  they  are  named  external  rotators. 

Anterior  Femorai  Region. 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris, 

Sartorius, 

Rectus, 

Vastus  internus, 
Vastus  extemus, 
Crureus. 

IHssectim, — ^ake  an  incision  along  the  line  of  Poupart's  hgament, 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine 
of  the  OS  j)ul)is;  and  a  second,  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  this;h,  and  across  the  inner  condvle  of  the 
femur,  to  the  head  of  tlie  tibia,  where  it  may  be  bounded  by  a  trans- 
verse incision.  Turn  back  the  intecument  firom  the  whole  of  this 
region,  and  examine  the  superficial  fascia ;  which-  is  next  to  be  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner.  After  the  deep  fascia  has  been  well 
considered,  it  is  likewise  to  be  removed,  by  dissecting  it  off  in  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles.  As  it  might  not  be  convenient 
to  the  junior  student  to  expose  so  large  a  surface  at  once  as  ordered 
in  this  dissection,  the  vertical  incision  may  be  crossed  by  one  or  two 
transverse  incisions,  as  may  be  deemed  most  proper. 

The  Tensor  vagince  femoris  (stretcher  of  the  sheath  of  the  thi^h) 
is  a  short  fiat  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hip.  It  anses 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  near  to  its  antedor  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, and  is  inserted  between  two  layers  of  the  fascia  lata  at  aoout 
one-fourth  down  the  thigh. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  fascia  lata  and  in- 
tegument.   By  its  deep  surface  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  fascia 
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lata,  gluteus  medius,  rectus  and  vastus  externus.  By  its  inner  border, 
near  its  origin,  with  the  sartorius. 

The  Sartorius  (tailor's  muscle)  is  a  long  riband-like  muscle, 

arising  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
Fig.  90.»  cess  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  notch  imme- 
diately below  that  process ;  it  crosses  obliquely 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  descends  behind  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  by  an 
aponeurotic  expansion  into  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  This  expansion  covers  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  semi-ten- 
dinosus  muscles.  The  inner  border  of  the' 
sartorius  muscle  is  the  guide  to  the  operation 
for  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle  of  its 
course. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the 
fascia  lata  and  some  cutaneous  nerves.  By  its 
deep  surface  with  tlic  psoas  and  iliacus,  rectus, 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  saphenous 
nerves,  vastus  internus,  adductor  longus,  adduc- 
tor magnus,  gracilis,  long  saphenous  nerve, 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  By 
its  expanded  insertion  with  the  tendons  of  the 
gracilis  and  semi-tendinosus,  a  synovial  bursa 
being  interposed.  At  the  knee-joint  its  posterior" 
boi'dcr  is  in  relation  with  the  internal  saphenous  • 
vein.  At  the  upper  third  uf  the  thigh  the  sar- 
torius forms,  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
adductor  longus,  an  isosceles  triangle,  whereof 
the  base  corresponds  with  Poupart's  ligament 
A  perpendicular  line,  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  this  triangle,  immediately 
overlies  the  femoral  artery  with  its  sheath. 
The  Rectus  (straight)  muscle  is  fusiform  in  its  shape  and  bipenni- 
form  in  the  disposition  of  its  fibres.  It  arises  by  two  round  tendons 
— one  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ihum,.the 
other  from  the  upper  lip  of  the  acetabulum.  It  is  inserted  by  a 
broad  and  strong  tendon,  into  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  Jt 
is  more  correct  to  consider  the  patella  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed 
within  the  tendon  of  the  rectus ;  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  as  the 
continuation  of  the  tendon  to  its  insertion  into  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  gluteus  medius, 
psoas  and  iliacus,  sartorius ;  and  for  the  lower  three-fourths  of  its 
extent,  with  the  fascia  lata.    By  its  deep  surface  with  the  capsule 

*  The  musrlos  of  ihe  antrrior  fcmnral  rcg-iun.  1.  The  crest  of  the  ilium.  2.  Its 
anterior  superior  spinous  process.  3.  The  phUeus  medius.  4.  The  tensor  vajjinrp 
femoris  ;  its  insertion  into  the  fasria  lata  is  shown  infcriorly.  5.  The  sartorius.  6. 
The  rectus.  7.  The  vastus  externus.  8.  The  vastus  internus.  H.  The  patella.  10. 
The  iliacus  internus.  11.  The  psoas  magnus.  \'2.  The  pectineus.  13.  The  adductor 
longus.    14.  Part  of  tin-  adductor  magnus.    l.'i.  Tl>o  gracilis. 
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of  the  hip-joint,  the  external  circumHex  vessels,  crureus,  and  vastus 
internus  and  externus. 

The  rectus  must  now  be  divided  through  its  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  turned  aside,  to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  next  muscles. 

The  three  next  muscles  are  generally^  considered  collectively  under 
the  naine  of  triceps  extensor  cruris.  Adopting  this  view,  the  muscle 
surrounds  the  w  hole  of  the  femur,  excepting  the  rough  line  (linea 
aspera)  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  Its  division  into  three  parts  is  not 
well  defined  ;  the  fleshy  mass  upon  each  side  being  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  vastus  internus  and  externus,  tlie  middle  portion  by 
that  of  crureus. 

The  Vastus  exiemus,  narrow  below  and  broad  above,  arises  from 
the  outer  border  of  the  patella,  and  is  inserted  into  the  femur  and 
outer  side  of  the  linea  aspera,  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  trochanter 
major. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  fascia  lata,  rectus, 
biceps,  semi-inembranosiis  and  crluteus  maximus,  a  svnovial  bursa 
being  interposed.    By  its  drrp  surface  with  the  crureus  and  femur. 

The  Vastus  intemuSy  broad  below  and  narrow  above,  arises  from 
the  inner  border  of  the  pateDa,  and  is  inserted  info  the  femur  and 
inner  side  of  the  linea  aspera  as  high  up  as  the  anterior  inter-trochan- 
teric  line. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surfhce  vfrith  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 

rectus,  sartorius,  femoral  artery  and  vein  and  saphenous  nerves, 
pectineus,  adductor  longus,  brevis.  and  magnus,  and  fascia  lata.  By 
its  deep  surface  witli  the  crureus  and  femur. 

The  Crureus  (crus,  the  leg)  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella,  and  is  inserted  into  the  front  aspect  of  the  femur,  as  high  as 
the  anterior,  inter-trochanteric  line.  When  the  crureus  is  divided 
£rom  its  insertion,  a  small  muscular  fasciculus  n  often  seen  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pouch  of  synovial 
membrane,  that  extends  upwards  from  the  knee-joint,  behind  the 
patella.  This  is  named,  from  its  situation,  sub-crureuSf  and  would 
aeem  U)  be  intended  to  support  the  synovial  membrane. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  external  circumflex 
vessels,  the  rectus,  and  vastus  internus  and  externus.  By  its  deep 
swface  with  the  femur,  the  sub-crureus,  and  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee-joint 

Actions. — The  tensor  vaginas  fcmoris  renders  the  fascia  lata  tense, 
and  slightly  inverts  the  limb.  The  sartorius  flexes  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh,  and,  continuing  to  act,  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  at  the  same 
time  carrying  the  leg  across  that  of  the  opposite  side,  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which  tailors  sit ;  hence  its  name.  Taking  its  fixed  point 
firom  below,  it  assists  the  extensor  muscles  in  steadying  the  leg,  for 
the  support  of  the  trunk.  '  The  other  four  muscles  have  been  collec- 
tively named  quadriceps  extensor,  from  the  similarity  of  action. 
They  extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  obtain  a  great  increase  of 
power  by  their  attachment  to  the  patella,  which  acts  as  a  fulcrum. 
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Taking  their  fixed  point  from  the  tibia,  they  steady  the  femur  upon 
,    the  leg,  and  the  rectus,  by  being  attached  to  the  pelvis,  serves  to 
balance  the  trunk  upon  the  ioiyer  extremity. 

Internal  femoral  Region, 

Iliacus  internus,-  / 
Psoas  magnuir,  j 

Pectineus,  - 
Adductor  longus,  • 
Adductor  brcvis, 
.  •  Adductor  magnus,  - 

Gracilis. 

LtUsection. — These  muscles  are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
inner  flap  of  integument  recommended  in  the  dissection  of  the 
anterior  femoral  region.  The  iliacus  and  psoas  arising  from  within 
the  abdomen  can  only  be  seen  in  tlieir  entire  extent  after  the  removal 
of  the  viscera  from  that  cavity. 

The  Iliacus  inter nus  is  a  flat  radiated  muscle.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  concave  surface  of  the  ilium ;  and,  after  joining  with  the 
tendon  of  the  psoas,  is  inserted  into  the  trochanter  mmor  of  the 
femur. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  turface,  within  the  pelvis,  with  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve,  and  with  the  iliac  fascia,  which  separates 
the  muscle  from  the"  peritoneum,  on  the  right  from  the  cajcum,  and 
on  the  left  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  extervalb/  to  the 
pelvis  with  the  fascia  lata,  rectus,  and  sartorius.  By  its  posteiior 
surface  with  the  iliac  fossa,  margin  of  the  pelvis,' and  with  the  cap- 
sule of  the  hi]>joint,  a  synovial  bursa  of  large  size  being  interposed, 
which  is  sometimes  continuous  w  ith  the  synovial  membrane  of  tho 
articulation.  By  its  inner  border  with  the  psoas  magnus  and  crural 
nerve. 

The  Psoas  magnns  (-^oa,  lumbus,  a  loin),  situated  by  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column  in  the  loins,  is  a  long  fusiform  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  intervertebral  substances,  part  of  the  bodies  and  bases 
of  the  transverse  processes,  and  from  a  series  of  tendinous  arches, 
thrown  across  the  constricted  portion  of  :  the  last  dorsal  and  four 
upper  lumbar  vertebne.  These  arches  are  intended  to  protect  the 
hinnbar  arteries  and  sympathetic  filaments  of  nerves  from  pressure, 
in  their  passage  beneath  the  muscle.  The  tendon  of  the  psoas 
magnus  unites  with  that  of  the  iliacus,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  trochanter  minor,  a  bursa  being 
interposed. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
intemuni  of  the  diaphragm,  the  kidney,  {he  psoas  parvus,  genito- 
crural  nenre,  sympathetic  nerve,  its  proper  fascia,  the  peritoneum 
and  colon,  and  along  its  pelvic  border  wiui  the  common  and  external 
iliac  artery  and  vein.  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse,  the  lumbar  arteries,  quadratus  lumborum,  from  which  it  is 
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-  separated  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transver- 
salis,  and  with  the  crural  nerve,  which  near  Poupart's  ligament  gets 
to  its  outer  side.    The  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves  is  situated  in  the 

•  substance  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  muscle.    In  the  thigh  the* 
muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  fascia  lata  in  front ;  the  border*  of  the 
pelvis  and  hip-joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  synovial  mem- 

,  brane,  common  to  it  and  the  preceding  muscle,  behind ;  with  the 
crural  nerve,  and  iliacus  to  the  outer  side ;  and  with  the  femoral 
artery,  by  which  it  is  slightly  overlapped  to  the  inner  side. 

The  Pectineus  is  a  flat  and  quadrangular  muscle  ;  it  ai'ises  from 
,  tfie  pectineal  line  (pecten,  a  crust)  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  line  leading  from  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line  to  the 
linea  aspera  of  the  femur. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  which  separates  it  from  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  and 
internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  lower  down  with  the  profunda  artery. 
By  lis  posterior  surface  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  and  with  the 
obturator  externus  and  adductor  brevis,  the  obturator  vessels  being 
interposed.  By  its  external  border  with  the  psoas,  the  femoral  artery 
resting  upon  the  line  of  interval.  By  its  internal  border  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  adductor  longus.  Obturator  hernia  is  situated 
directly  behind  this  muscle,  which  forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  Mductoi'  longus  (adducere,  to  draw  to),  the  most  superficial 
of  the  three  adductors,  arises  by  a  round  and  thick  tendon  from  the 
angle  of  the  os  pubis ;  and,  assuming  a  flattened  form,  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  and  near  its  insertion  with  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 
By  its  posterioj'  surface  with  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnus,  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves,  and  near  its 
insertion  with  the  profunda  artery  and  vein.  By  its  outer  border 
with  the  pectineus,  and  by  the  inner  border  with  the  gracilis. 

The  pectineus  must  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  adductor  longus  through  its  middle,  turning  its  ends 

•  to  either  side,  to  bring  into  view  the  adductor  brevis. 

The  Adductor  brevis,  placed  teneath  the  pectineus  and  adductor 
longus,  is  fleshy,  and  thicker  than  the  adductor  longus;  it  arises 
from  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  third  of  the  linea  aspera. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pectineus,  adductor 
longus,  and  anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 
k  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  adductor  magnus,  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  outer  border 
with  the  obturator  externus,  and  conjoined  tendon  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus.  By  its  inner  border  with  tlie  gracilis  and  adductor  Tnagnus. 
The  adductor  brevis  is  pierced  near  its  insertion  by  the  middle  per- 
forating artery. 

The  adductor  brevis  may  now  be  divided  from  its  origin  and 
turned  outwards,  or  its  inner  two-thirds  may  be  cut  away  entirely, 
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when  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  -will  be  exposed  in  its  entire 

extent. 

The  Adductor  magnus  is  a  broad  triangular  muscle,  formintr  a 
.septum  of  division  between  the  muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  and 
those  on  llie  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  ramus  and  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  and  radial* 
ing  in  its  passage  outwards  is  inserted  into' the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  aspera,  and  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  adductor  magnus 
is  pierced  five  openings :  the  three  superior,  for  the  three  perfo- 
ratinf?  arteries ;  and  the  fourth,  for  the  termination  of  the  profunda. 
The  fifth  is  the  large  oval  opening  in  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
muscle,  that  gives  passage  to  the  lemoral  vessels. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  pectincus,  adductor 
brevis,  adductor  longus,  femoral  artery  and  vein,  profunda  arteiy 
and  vein,  with  their  branches,  and  with  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface  'with  the 
semi-tendinosus,  semi-mem branosjis,  biceps,  and  irlntcus  niaximus.  • 
By  its  inner  border  with  the  gracilis  ana  sartorius.  By  its  wpper 
border  with  the  obturator  externus,  and  quadratus  femoris. 

The  Gracilis  (slender)  is  situated  along  tlie  inner  border  of  the  • 
thigh.    It  arises  by  a  broad  but  very  thin  tendon,  from  the  edge  of 
the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium ;  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded 
tendon  int«  the  inner  tuberosity  of  tht  tibia,  iMatAtk  tkft  •xpaRiioa 
•f      tartorivf . 

M»lMtisns.—%j  it§  imner  or  sup€rfi$iMl  snrff  wilk  tke  faitia  lata, 
aa^  litUw  wit|  ttit  sartorilt  aad  uit«r«%l  sap|«9tM  nerve ;  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  crosses  it  lying  superficially  to  tlie  fascia  lata. 
By  its  outer  or  deep  surface  with  the  adductor  longus,  })rovis,  and 
magnus,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  tlie  knee-joint,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bui'sa  common  to  the  tendons  of 
the  gracilis  and  semi-tendinosus. 

Actions. — The  iliacus,  psoas,  pectineus,  arid  adductor  longus 
muscles  bend  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  obliquity  of  their  insertion  into  the  lesser  trochanter  and  linea 
aspera,  rotate  the  entire  limb  outwards ;  the  pectineus  and  adductors 
adduct  the  thigh  powerfully ;  and,  from  the  manner  of  their  insertion 
into  the  linea  aspera,  they  assist  in  rotating  the  limb  outwards.  The 
gracilis  is  likewise  an  adductor  of  the  thigh ;  but  contributes  also  - 
to  the  flexion  of  the  leg,  by  its  attachment  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia. 

Posterior  femoral  Region. 

Biceps, 

Semi-tendinos  us, 
SenM-membranosus. 

Dissection. — Remove  the  integument  and  fascia  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  by  two  flaps,  as  on  the  anterior  region,  and  turn 
aside  the  gluteus  maximus  from  the  upper  part ;  the  muscles  may 
then  be  examined. 
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The  Biceps  Jlexor  cruris  (bis,  double,  xe(paX^,  head)  arises  by  two 
heads,  one  by  a  common  tendon  with  the  semi-tcndinosus ;  the  other 
muscular,  and  much  shorter,  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
external  border  of  the  linea  aspera.  This  muscle  forms  the  outer 
hamstring,  and  is  inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  tlie  head  of  the 
fibula. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  or  posterior  surface  with  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  fascia  lata.  By  its  deep  or  an-  * 
terior  surface  with  the  semi-mcmbranosus,  ad- 
ductor magnus,  vastus  externus,  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  popliteal  artery  and  vein,  and 
near  its  insertion  with  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris.  By  its  inner 
border  with  the  semi-tend inosus,  and  in  the 
popliteal  space  witli  the  popliteal  artciy  and 
vein.  ... 

The  Semi-tcndinosus,  remarkable  for  its 
long  tendon,  arises  in  common  with  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps,  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tubero- 
sity of  the  tibia. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with 
the  gluteus  maximus,  fascia  lata,  and  at  its 
insertion  with  the  synovial  bursa  which  sepa- 
rates its  tendon  from  the  expansion  of  the 
sartorius.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  semi^ 
membranosus,  adductor  magnus,  internal  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,  the  synovial  bursa  com- 
mon to  it,  and  the  tendon  of  the  (rracilis  beinjj 
interposed.  By  its  inner  border  with  the  gra- 
cilis ;  and  by  its  outer  border  with  the  biceps. 

These  two  muscles  must  be  dissected  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  to  bring  into 
view  the  origin  of  the  next. 

The  Semi-membranosuSj  remarkable  for  the 
tendinous  expansion  upon  its  anterior  and 
posterior  surface,  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in 
front  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two  preceding  muscles.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ; 
at  its  insertion  the  tendon  splits  into  three  portions,  one  of  which 
is  inserted  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 


*  The  muscles  of  the  posterior  femoral  and  gluteal  region.  1.  The  gluteus  mediua. 
2.  The  gluteus  maximus.  3.  The  vastus  exiernus  covered  in  by  fascia  lata.  4.  The 
head  of  the  biceps.  5,  Its  sliort  head.  6.  The  scmi-tendinosus.  7.  The  semi-mem- 
bronosus.  8.  The  gracilis.  9.  A  part  of  the  inner  b<jrder  of  the  adductor  magnus. 
10.  The  edge  of  the  sartorius.  11.  Tiic  popliteal  space.  12.  The  gastrocnemius  mus- 
cle ;  its  two  heads.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  forms  the  outer  hamstring  ;  and  the  sar- 
torius with  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis,  scmi-tendinoeus,  and  semi-mcmbranosus,  the 
inner  hamstring. 
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beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  second  is  continuous 
with  an  aponeurotic  expansion  that  binds  down  the  popliteus 
muscle — the  popliteal  fascia;  and  the  third  turns  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  external  condyle  of  tlie  feinur,  forming  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  ligament  of  th^knee-joint  (ligamentum  posticum 
Winslowii). 

The  tendons  of  the  two  last  muscles,  viz.  the  semi-tendinosus  and 
semi-membranosus,  with  those  of  the  gracilis  and  sartorius,  form  the 

inner  hamstrin(T. 

Relations. — By  its  swperficial  surface  with  the  crlutcus  maximus, 
biceps,  scrni-tendinosus,  fascia  lata,  and  at  its  insertion  with  the  tendi- 
nous expansion  of  the  sartorius.  By  its  decjj)  surface  with  the  quad- 
ratus  femoris,  adductor  magnus,  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  knee-joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
and  the  pophteal  artery  and  vein.  By  its  inner  border  with  the  gra- 
cilis. By  its  outer  border  with  the  great  ischiatic  nerve,  and  in  the 
popliteal  space,  with  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein. 

If  the  scmi-membranosus  muscle  be  turned  down  from  its  orii^in, 
the  student  will  brinf^  into  view  the  broad  and  radiaterl  expanse  of  . 
the  adductor  magnus,  upon  which  the  three  flexor  muscles  above 
described  rest. 

Actions, — ^These  three  hamstring  muscles  are  the  direct  flexors  of 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh;  and,  by  taking  their  orimn  from  below, 

they  l)alance  the  pelvis  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  biceps  from 
the  obliquity  of  its  direction  everts  the  leg  when  partly  flexed,  and 
the  semi-tendinosus  turns  the  leg  inwards  when  in  the  same  state  of 
flexion. 

Anterior  tibial  Region. 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum, 
Peroneus  tertius, 
Extensor  proprius  polli(;is. 

Dissection. — The  dissection  of  the  anterior  tibial  rofjion  is  to  be 
commenced  by  carrying  an  incision  along  the  middle  of  the  leg.  mid- 
way between  the  tibia  nnd  the  fibula,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
and  bounding  it  inferiorly  by  a  transverse  mcision,  extending  from 
one  .  malleolus  to  the  other.  And  to  expose  the  tendons  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  the  longitudinal  incision  may  be  carried  onwards.to 
the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  and  be  terminated  by 
another  incision  directed  across  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Tibialis  anticKS  muscle  (flexor  tarsi  tibialis)  arises  from  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  tibia,  from  the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
from  the  deep  fascia;  its  tendon  passes  through  a  distinct  sheath  in 
tlie  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe. 

Relations. — ^B^  its  anterior  surface  with  the  deep  fascia,  from 
which  many  of  its  superior  fibres  arise,  and  with  the  anterior  annu- 
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lar  ligament.  By  its  posterior  surface  with  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, tibia,  ankle-joint,  and  bones  of  the  tarsus  with  their  articula- 
tions. By  its  internal  surface  with  the  tibia.  By  the  external  sur- 
face with  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  extensor  proprius  pollicis, 
and  with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  longus  digitorum  arises  from  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  fibula,  from  the  interosseous 
membrane,  and  from  the  deep  fascia.  Below,  it  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  The 
mode  of  insertion  of  the  extensor  tendons,  botli  in  the  hand  and  in 
-  the  foot,  is  remarkable ;  each  tendon  spreads  into  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis over  the  first  phalanx ;  this  aponeurosis  divides  into  three  slips, 
the  middle  one  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and 
the  two  lateral  slips  are  continued  onwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  third. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg 
and  foot,  and  with  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  By  its  posterior 
surface  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  fibula,  ankle-joint,  extensor 
brevis  digitorum,  which  separates  its  tendons  from  the  tarsus,  and 
with  the  metatarsus  and  phalanges.  By  its  inner  surface  with  the 
tibialis  anticus,  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels. 
By  its  outer  border  with  the  pcroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

The  Peroneus  tertius  (flexor  tarsi  fibularis)  arises  from  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe.  Although  apparently  but  a  mere  division  or 
continuation  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  this  muscle  may  be 
looked  upon  as  analogous  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  of  the  fore-arm. 
Sometimes  it  is  alto£fether  wantini?. 

The  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  extensor  longus  dimtoruni.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  fibula  and  interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon  passes  through 
a  distinct  sheath  in  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg 
and  foot,  and  with  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  By  its  posterior 
surface  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  fibula,  the  tibia,  the 
ankle-joint,  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  bones  and  articu- 
lations of  the  great  toe.  It  is  crossed  upon  this  aspect  by  the  ante- 
rior tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  outer  side  with  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  and  in  the  foot  with  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  and 
veins  ;  the  outer  side  of  its  tendon  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  being 
the  guide  to  these  vessels.  By  its  inner  side  with  the  tibialis  anti- 
cus, and  with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels. 
f  Actions. — The  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus  tertius  are  direct  flexors 
of  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg;  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  tibialis 
posticus  they  direct  the  foot  inwards,  and  with  the  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis  outwards.  They  assist  also  in  preserving  the  flatness  of 
the  foot  during  progression.    The  extensor  longus  digitorum  and 
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extensor  proprius  pollicis,  are  direct  extensors  of  the  phalanges ;  but 
continuing  their  action,  they  assist  tlie  tibiaUs  anticus  and  jjeroneus 
tertius,  in  flexing  ilie  entire  loot  upon  the  leg.  Taking  their  origin 
from  below,  they  increase  the  stability  of  the  ankle-joint 


Posterior  tibial  Region, 


Superficial  Group. 


Gastrocnemius,  ,  ' 

Plantaris,' 

Soleus. 


Dissection, — Make  an  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space  down  the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  to  the  heel, 
bounding  it  inferiorly  by  a  transverse  incision  passing  between  the 

two  malleoli.  Turn  aside  the  flaps  of  integument  and  remove  the 
fascicB  from  the  whole  of  this  region ;  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  will 
then  be  cx})osed. 

The  Gaslrocnemius  (yatfrgoxv^jAjov,  the  bellied  part  of  the  leg)  arises 
by  two  heads  from  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  inner  head 
being  the  longest  They  unite  to  form  the  beautiful  muscle  so  cha- 
racteristic of  this  region  of  the  Hmb.  It  is  inserted,  by  means  of  the 
tendo  AchiUis,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the 
OS  calcis,  a  synovial  bursa  beinp!;  placed  between  that  tendctn  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity.  The  gastrocnemius  must  be 
removed  from  its  origin,  and  turned  down,  in  order  to  expose  the 
next  muscle. 

Relations, — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
leg  which  separates  it  from  the  external  saphenous  vein,  and  with 
the  external  saphenous  nerve.    By  its  deep  surface  with  the  lateral 

portions  of  the  ])osterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  popliteos, 
plantaris,  and  soleus.  The  internal  licad  of  the  muscle  rests  against 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  condvloof  the  femur;  tlic  exter- 
nal head  against  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle.  In  the  lat- 
ter a  sesamoid  bone  is  sometimes  found. 

The  Plantaris  (planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot),  an  extremdy  diminu- 
tive muscle  situated  bistween  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  arises 
from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur;  and  is  inserted,  by  its  long  and 
delicately  slender  tendon,  into  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  tube- 
rosity of  the  OS  calcis,  by  the  side  of  the  tendo  AchiUis;  having  crossed 
obliquely  botwoon  the  two  muscles. 

The  bolcus  (solea,  a  sole)  is  the  broad  muscle  upon  which  the 
plantaris  rests.  It  arises  from  the  head  and  upper  third  of  the  fibula, 
from  the  oblique  line  and  middle  third  of  tlie  tibia.  Its  fibres  con- 
verge to  the  tendo  AchiUis,  by  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 


this  muscle  is  a  tendinous  arch,  beneath  which  the  popHteal  vessels 
and  nerve  pass  into  the  leg. 
Relations, — By  its  supeijicial  surface  with  the  gastrocnemius  and 


tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis. 
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pkuitaris.  By  its  deep  surface  \vith  the  intermuscular  fascia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  tlcxor  lonuns  digitorum,  tibiahs  posticus,  flexor 
loncrus  poUicis,  from  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  from 
the  peroneal  vessels. 


Fig.  93.* 


Fig.  93.t 


jtctums. — three  muscles  of  the  calf  draw  powerfully  on  the 
6b  calcis,  and  lift  the  heel ;  continuing  their  action,  they  raise  the 
entire  body.  This  action  is  attained  by  means  of  a  lever  of  the 
flaeond  pow;ery  the  fulcrum  (the  toes)  being  at  one  end,  the  weight 

•  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  tibial  region.    1.  The  extensor  muscles  inserted  into 
vthe  patella.   3.  The  aobcataneous  surface  of  the  tibia.   3.  The  tibialis  nnticus.  4. 
The  extensor  communis  dip'itorum.    5.  The  extensor  proprius  pollicis.    G.  The  pcro- 
•  neus  tertius.    7.  The  pcrouc  us  lonj^us.    8.  The  peroneus  brcvis.    9,  9.  'I'hc  borders 
the  Kdeus  muscle.    10.  A  part  of  the  inner  belly  of  the  gastrocnemius.    11.  The 
extensor  brevis  digitorum ;  the  tendon  in  front  of  tills  number  is  that  of  the  peroneus 
tertius;  and  that  behind  it,  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis. 

t  The  superficial  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  I.  The  biceps  muscle 
forming  tlie  outer  hamstring.  2.  The  tendons  forming  the  inner  hamstring.  3.  The 
popliteal  space.  4.  The  gastrocnemius  muscle.  5,  5.  The  soleus.  6.  The  tendo 
Amillia.  7.  The  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  6.  Tlie  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longns  rind  !>rfvis  muscles  passing  behind  the  outer  ankle.  9.  The  tendons  of  the  deep 
layer  passing  into  the  foot  behind  tlic  inner  ankle. 
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(the  body  sujiported  on  the  tibia)  in  the  middle,  and  tlie  power  (these 
muscles)  at  tlio  other  extremity. 

They  are,  therefore,  tJie  walking  muscles,  and  perform  all  move- 
ments that  require  the  support  of  the  whole  bod^  from  the  ground, 
as  dancing,  leaping,  &c.  Taking  their  fixed  pomt  from  below,  they 
steady  the  leg  upon  the  foot 

Veep  layer. 

Poplitcus, 

Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Flexor  lontrus  digitorum* 
Tibialis  posticus. 

Dissection. — After  the  removal  of  the  soleus,  the  deep  layer  will 
be  found  bound  down  by  an  inter-muscular  fascia,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
sected away ;  the  musrlcs  may  then  be  examined. 

The  Poplitcus  muscle  (po|)lcs,  tlie  liam  of  the  Icir)  forms  the  floor 
of  the  po[)litcal  region  at  its  lower  part,  and  is  bound  tightjy  down 
by  a  strong  fascia  derived  from  the  middle  slip  of  the  tendon  of  tlie 
semi-membranosus  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  rounded  tendon  from  a 
deep  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  and  spreadi^  obliquely  over 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of  bone  above  its 
oblique  line.  This  line  is  often  called,  frojn  being  the  limit  of  inser- 
tion of  the  pophteus  muscle,  tlie  popliteal  line. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  a  tliick  fascia  which 
separates  it  from  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  tlie  plantaris, 
and  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
articulation  of  the  knee-joint  and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

The  Flexor  hngus  poUicis  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  three  next 
muscles.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  fibula,  passes 
through  a  groove  in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  which  is  converted 
bv  tendinous  fibres  into  a  distinct  sheath  lined  bv  a  syno^^al  mem- 
brane  into  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanx  oi"  the  great  toe. 

Relations. — By  its  supeiiicial  surface  with  the  intermuscular 
fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  soleus  and  tendo  Achillis.  By 
its  deep  surface  with  the  tibialis  posticus,  fibula,  fibular  vessels,  inter- 
osseous membrane,  and  ankle-joint.  By  its  outer  harder  with  the 
peroneus  longus  and  hrovis.  By  its  inner  border  with  the  flexor 
longus  di^itorum.  In  the  toot,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis  is  c(  nmccted  with  tliat  of  the  flexor  longus  digitoruin  by  a  short 
tendinous  slip. 

The  FlexQi'  longus  digitorum  (perforans)  aj'ises  from  the  surface  of 
the  tibia,  immediately  below  the  popUteal  line.  Its  tendon  passes 
through  a  sheath  common  to  it  and  the  tibialis  posticus  behind  the 
inner  malleolus;  it  then  passes  through  a  second  sheath  which  is 
connected  with  a  groove  in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  are  inserted 
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Fig.  94. » 


into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  perforating 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brcvis  digitorum. 

Relations. — By  its  sn-peificial  surface  with  the  interjnuscular 
fascia,  whicli  separates  it  from  the  soleus,  and  with  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  tibia  and 
tibialis  posticus.  In  the  sole  of  tlie  foot  its  tendon  is  in  relation  with  % 
the  abductor  pollicis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  which  lie  superfi- 
cially to  it,  and  it  crosses  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
At  the  point  of  crossing  it  receives  the  tendinous  slip  of  communi- 
cation from  the  latter. 

The  flexor  longus  pollicis  must  now  be  removed  from  its  origin, 
and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  drawn  aside,  to  bring  into  view  the 
entire  extent  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  Tibialis  posticus  (extensor  tarsi  tibialis)  lies  upon  tlie  interos- 
seous membrane,  between  the  two  bones  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  their  whole  length,  and  from 
the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon  passes 
•inwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and  runs  in  the  same  sheath;  it  then 
passes  through  a  proper  sheath  over  the  deltoid  liga- 
ment, and  beneath  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  articula- 
tion, to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the 
scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform  bone.  While  in 
the  common  sheath  behind  the  internal  malleolus, 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  lies  internally  to 
that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  thin  fibrous  partition.  A  sesamoid 
bone  is  usually  met  with  in  the  tendon  close  to  its 
insertion. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  in- 
termuscular septum,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve, 
peroneal  vessels,  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  the 
abductor  pollicis.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
interosseous  membrane,  the  fibula  and  tibia,  the  ankle 
joint,  and  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  tibial  artery 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  muscle. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  two  latter  mus- 
cles change  tlieir  relative  position  to  each  other  in 
their  course.  Thus,  in  the  leg,  tlie  position  of  thg 
three  muscles  from  within  outwards,  is — flexor 

♦  The  deep  layer  of  muscles  of  the  posterior  tibial  region.  1.  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  femur.  2.  The  ligamcntum  posticum  Winslowii.  3.  The  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus muscle  dividing  into  its  three  slips.  4.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint.  5.  The  external  lateral  ligament.  6.  The  popliteus  muscle.  7.  The 
flexor  longus  digitorum.  8.  The  tibialis  posticus.  9.  The  flexor  longus  pollicis,  10. 
The  peroneus  longus  muscle.  11.  The  pcroneus  brevis.  12.  The  tendo  Achillis 
divided  at  its  insertion  into  the  os  calcis.  13.  The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles,  just  as  they  are  about  to  pass  beneath  the  internal 
annular  ligament  of  the  ankle  ;  the  interval  between  the  latter  tendon  and  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  occupied  by  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 
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longus  digitorum,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  pollicis.  At  the 
inner  malleolus,  the  relation  of  the  tendons  is — tibialis  posticus, 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  both  in  the  same  sheath ;  then  a  broad 
groove,  which  lodges  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  venae  comites,  and 
msrve ;  and  lastly,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
4-  Actions, — The  popliteus  is  a  flexor  of  the  tibia  upon  the  th^h, 
canying  it  at  the  same  time  inwards  so  as  to  invert  the  leg.  The 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  are  the  long 
flexors  of  tlie  toes;  their  tendons  are  connected  in  the  foot  by  a 
short  tendinous  band,  hence  they  necessarily  act  together.  The 
tibialis  ])osticus  is  an  extensor  of  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg,  and  an 
antagonist  to  the  tibialis  anticus.  It  combines  w  ith  the  tibaUs  anticus 
in  adduction  of  the  foot 


Fibular  Region. 

Peroneus  longus, 
Peroneus  brevis. 


Dissection. — These  muscles  arc  exposed  by  continuing  the  dissec-  ■ 
tion  of  tlie  anterior  tibial  region  outwards  beyond  the  fibula,  to  the 
border  of  the  posterior  tibial  region. 

The  Peroneus  hngjis  ('^s^ovri,  fibula,  extensor  tarsi  fibularis  longior) 
muscle  arises  from  tie  upper  third  of  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula, 
and  terminates  in  a  long  tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  external 
malleolus,  and  obliquely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  through  the 
groove  in  the  cuboid  bone,  to  lie  inserted  into  the  l)ase  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  tendon  is  thickened  w-lien  it  glides 
behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  a  sesamoid  boue  is  developed  in 
that  part  which  plays  upon  the  cuboid  bone. 

Relations, — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg 
and  foot  By  its  deep .  surface  witn  tRe  fibula,  peroneus  brevis,  os 
calcis,  and  cuboid  bone,  and  near  the  head  of  the  fibula  with  the 
fibular  nerve.  By  its  anterior  border  it  is  separated  from  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  by  th^  attachment  of  the  fascia  of  the  leg  to  the 
fibula;  and  by  the  posterior  border  by  the  same  medium  from  the 
soleus  and  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  peroneus  longus  is  furnished 
with  tlu'ee  tendinous  sheaths  and  as  many  synovial  membranes ;  the 
first  is  situated  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  is  common  to  this 
muscle  and  the  peroneus  brevis,  the  second  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  the  third  on  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  Peroneus  brevis  (extensor  tarsi  fibularis  brevior)  lies  beneath 
the  peroneus  longus ;  it  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  fibula, 
and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus and  through  a  groove  in  the  os  calcis,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

Relations, — ^By  its  superficial  surface  -with  the  peroneus  longus 
and  fascia  of  the  leg  and'  foot.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  fibula^ 
the  OS  calcis,  and  cuboid  bone.  The  lateral  relations  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  peroneus  longus.   The  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis 
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has  hut  two  tendinous  sheaths  and  two  synovial  membranes ; — one 
behind  the  external  malleolus  and  common  to  both  perouei,  the  other 
upon  the  side  of  the  os  calcis. 

AciioiLs. — The  peronei  muscles  are  extensors  of  tlie  foot,  con- 
jointly with  the  tibialis  posticus.  They  antagonise  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  peroneus  tertius,  which  are  flexors  of  Uie  foot  The  whole  of 
these  muscles  acting  together,  tend  to  maintain  the  flatness  of  the 
foot,  so  necessary  to  security  in  walking. 

Foot. 

Dorsal  Region. 

Extensor  brevis  digitonun, 
Intsrossei  dorsales. 

The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  side 
of  the-  OS  calcis,  crosses  the  foot  obliquely,  and  terminates  in  four 
tendons,  the  innermost  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  other  three  into  the  sides  of 

the  long  extensor  tendons  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 

Re/at invs. — By  its  upper  surface  w  ith  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  peroneus  brevis,  and  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
foot.  By  its  under  surface  with  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones. 
Its  inner  border  is  in  relation  with  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  and  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  muscle  crosses  that  artery  just  before  its 
division. 

The  Dorsal  interossei  muscles  are  placed  between  the  metatarsal 

bones :  they  resemble  the  analogous  muscles  in  the  hand  in  arising 
by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones  ;  their 
tendons  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  into  the 
digital  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  extensor. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
second  toe,  and  is  therefore  an  adductor ;  the  other  three  are  inserted 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  aad  are  con- 
sequently abductors. 

Relations, — By  their  upper  surface  with  a  strong  fascia  which 
separates  them  from  the  extensor  tendons.  3y  their  under  surface 
with  the  plantar  interossei.  Each  of  the  muscles  gives  passage  to 
a  small  artery  (posterior  perforating)  which  communicates  with  the 
external  plantar  artery.  And  between  the  heads  of  the  first  interos- 
seous muscle  the  communicating  artery  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  takes 
its  course. 

Plantar  Region. 

First  Layer. 

Abductor  poUicis, 
Abductor  minimi  digiti, 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
31 
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Dissection. — The  sole  of  the  foot  is  best  dissected  by  carrying  an 
incision  around  the  heel,  and  along  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of 
the  foot,  to  the  great  and  little  toes.  This  incision  should  divide  the 
integument  and  superficial  fascia,  and  both  together  should  be  dis- 
sected from  the  deep  fascia,  as  far  forward  as  the  base  of  the  pha- 
langes, where  they  may  be  removed  from  the  foot  altogether.  The 
deep  fascia  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  first  layer  of  muscles 
will  be  brought  into  view.  »  * 


Fig.  95.»  Fig.  96.t 


^ 


The  Abductor  pollicis  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  it 
arises  by  two  heads,  between  which  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors, 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  enter  the  sole  of  the  foot.  One  head 
arises  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  the  other  from  the 
internal  annular  ligament  and  plantar  fascia.  Insertion,  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  into  the  internal  sesa- 
moid bone. 

w  1 

*  The  first  layer  of  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  this  layer  is  exposed  by  the  remoTal 
of  the  plantar  fascia.  1.  The  os  calcis.  2.  The  posterior  part  of  the  plantar  fascin 
divided  transversely.  3.  The  abductor  pollicis.  4.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti.  5. 
The  flexor  brcvis  digitorum.  6.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle.  7, 7. 
The  lumbricales.  On  the  second  and  third  toes,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  arc  seen  passing  through  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendons  of  tlie  flexor  brevis 
digitoruin. 

t  The  tliird  and  a  part  of  the  second  layer  of  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  1.  The 
divided  edge  of  the  phihlar  fascia.  2.  The  musculus  accessoriu*.  3.  The  tendon  of 
the  flexor  loiiirus  dipiiorum,  previously  to  its  division.  4.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  5.  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis.  6.  The  adductor  pollicis.  7.  The  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti.  8.  The  transvcrsus  pedis.  9.  Intcrossci  muscles,  plantar  and 
dorsal.  10.  A  convex  ridge  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  niascle  in  its 
oblique  course  across  tlie  foot. 
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Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  internal  portion  of 
the  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
musculus  accessorius,  tendons  of*  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus, 
the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  tarsal  bones.  On  its  outer 
border  with  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  vertical  septum  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  Abductor  minimi  digiti  lies  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  external  jwrtion  of 
the  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  musculus  acces- 
sorius, flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  with  the  tarsal  bones,  and  with 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  By  its  inner  side  with  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vertical 
septum  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  (perforatus)  is  placed  between  the 
two  preceding  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os 
calcis  and  plantar  fascia,  and  is  inserted  by  four  tendons  into  the 
base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  Each  tendon 
divides,  previously  to  its  insertion,  to  give  passage  to  the  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor ;  hence  its  cognomen  perforatus. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  plantar  fascia.  By 
its  deep  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  which  separates  it  from 
the  musculus  accessorius,  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  borders 
with  the  vertical  septa  of  the  plantar  fascia,  which  separate  the 
muscle,  on  the  one  side  from  the  abductor  pollicis,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

'<■  •  . 

Second  Layer. 

Musculus  accessorius, 
Lumbricales. 

Dissection. — The  three  preceding  muscles  must  be  divided  from 
their  origin,  and  anteriorly  through  their  tendons,  and  removed,  in 
order  to  bring  into  view  the  second  layer. 

The  Musculus  accessorius  arises  by  two  slips  from  either  side  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis ;  the  inner  slip  being  fleshy,  the 
outer  tendinous.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  three  muscles  of 
the  superficial  layer,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  their  fascial 
sheaths,  and  with  the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its 
deep  surface  with  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  long 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligament 

The  Lumbricales  (lumbricus,  an  earthworm)  are  four  little  muscles 
arising  from  the  tibial  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
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tonim*  and  inserted  into  the  expansion  of  the  extepsor  tendons,  and 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 
lUleUions, — By  their  superficial  surface  with  the  tendons  of  the 
'  flexor  longus  digitorum.  By  their  deep  starface  with  the  third  layer 
of  nnuscles  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  pass  between  the  digital 
slips  of  the  deep  fascia  to  reach  their  insertion. 


Third  Layer. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
Adductor  pollicii=!, 
Flexor  brevis  uiinimi  digiti, 
Transversus  pedis. 


Dissection. — The  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  and  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  them  must  be  removed,  to  see  clearly  the  attachments  of 
the  third  layer. 

The  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  arises  by  a  pointed  tendinous  process 
from  the  os  calcis,  the  side  of  the  cuboid,  and  from  the  external  and 
middle  cuneiform  bones ;  and  is  inserted  by  two  heads  into  the  base 
of  the  first  i^alanx  of  the  great  toe.  Two  sesamoid  bones  are  de- 
veloped in  the  tendons  of  insertion  of  these  two  heads,  and  the^endon 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  lies  in  the  groove  between  them. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  abductor  pollicis, 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep 
surface  with  the  tarsal  bones  and  their  ligaments,  tlie  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  insertion  of  tlie  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus.  By  its  inner  harder  with  the  abductor  pollicis.  By  its  outer 


The  Adductor  pollicis  arises  firom  the  cuboid  bone,  from  the  sheath 
of  the  tendon  of  tne  peroneus  longus,  and  from  the  base  of  the  third 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.   It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 


ments,  the  external  plantar  artery  and  veins,  the  interossei  muscles, 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  and  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

By  its  inner  border  with  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  anses  from  the  base  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  longus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  little  toe. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  fourth  lumbricalis,  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  and  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the 
plantar  interosseous  muscle  of  the  fourUi  metatarsal  space,  and  the 
metatarsal  bone. 

The  Transversus  pedis  arises  by  fleshy  slips,  from  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  Its  tendon  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 


phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
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Relations. — By  its  svperficial  s^urface  witli  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  lumbricales.  By  its 
deep  surface  with  the  interossei,  and  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 


^      Fourth  Layer. 
Interossei  plantares. 


The  Plantar  interossei  muscles  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
placed  upon  rather  than  between  the  metatarsal  bones.  They  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  three  outer  toes,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon  and  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  same  toes.  In  their  action  they  are  all 
adductors.  ■i^^'tJ^ 

Relations. — By  their  superficial  surface  with  the  dorsal  interossei 
and  the  metatarsal  bones.  By  their  deep  surface  with  the  external 
plantar  artery  and  veins  with  their  branches,  the  adductor  pollicis, 
transversus  pedis,  and  flexor  minimi  digiti. 

Actions. — All  the  preceding  muscles  act  upon  the  toes ;  and  the 
movements  which  they  are  capable  of  executing  may  be  referred  to 
four  heatis,  viz.  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  and  abduction.  In 
these  actions  they  are  grouped  in  the  following  manner : — 


Flexion. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
Flexor  accessorius, 
Flexor  minimi  digiti. 

Adduction. 

Interossei,  \  T  ^"T") 

I  three  plantar. 


Extension. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 


it  % 


Abduction. 
Interossei,  three  dorsal. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 


The  great  toe,  like  the  thumb  in  the  hand,  enjoys  an  independent 
action,  and  is  provided  with  distinct  muscles  to  perform  its  move- 
ments. These  movements  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  toes,  viz. : 

Flexion.  Extension. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

In  Adduction,  Abduction. 

Adductor  pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis. 

The  only  muscles  excluded  from  this  table  are  the  lumbricales, 
four  small  muscles,  which  from  their  attachments  to  the  tendons  of 
the  long  flexor,  appear  to  be  assistants  to  their  action ;  and  the 
transversus  pedis,  a  small  muscle  placed  transversely  in  the  foot 
across  the  h«ds  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  which  has  for  its  office 
the  drawing  together  of  the  toes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  FASCIA 

Fascia  (fascia,  a  bandage,)  is  the  name  aangned  to  iamime  of 
various  extent  and  thickness,  which  are  distributed  through  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  or  protecting 
the  softer  and  more  delicate  organs.  From  a  consideration  of  their 
structure,  these  ftiscise  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes: — cellular 
fasciae,  ccllulo-librous  fascire,  and  tcndino-fibrous  fasciaj. 

The  cellular  fascia  is  best  illustrated  in  the  common  subcutaneous 
investment  of  the  entire  body,  the  superficial  fascia.  This  structure 
is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  integument  over  every  part  of  ' 
the  firame,  and  is  the  medium  of  connexion  between  that  layer  and 
the  deeper  parts.  '  It  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue  containing  in  its 
areolae  a  considerable  abundance  of  adipose  vesicles.  The  fat,  being 
a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  serves  to  retain  the  warmth  of  the  body; 
while  it  forms  at  the  same  time  a  yielding  tissue,  through  which  the 
minute  vessels  and  nerves  may  pass  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
skin,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  obstruction  from  injury  or  pres- 
sure upon  the  surface.  By  dissection,  tlie  superficial  fascia  mav  be 
separated  into  two  layers j  between  which  are  found  the  superficial 
or  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves ;  as,  the  superficial  epigastric  arteiy, 
the  saphenous  veins,  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins,  ue  superficial 
lymphatic  vessels,  also  the  cutaneous  muscles,  as  the  platysma 
myoides,  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  sphincter  ani,  &c.  In  some  situ- 
ations where  the  deposition  of  fat  would  have  been  injurious  to  the 
functions  of  the  part,  the  cells  of  the  cellular  fascia  are  moistened 
by  a  serous  exhalation,  analogous  to  the  secretion  of  serous  mem- 
branes, as  in  the  eyelids  and  scrotum. 

The  ceUulo-fibrous  fascia  appears  to  result  from  a  simple  condens- 
ation of  cellular  tissue  depnved  of  its  fat,  and  intenmngled  with 
strong  fibres  disposed  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
inelastic  membrane  of  considerable  strength.  Of  this  structure  is 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  some  of  the  fascia?  of  the  cavities  of  the 
trunk,  as  the  thoracic  and  trans versalis  fascisB,  and  the  sheaths  of 
vessels. 

The  tendino4ihrous  fascia  is  the  strongest  of  the  three  kinds  of 
investing  membrane ;  it  is  composed  of  strong  tendinous  fibreMs,  run- 
ning parallel  with  each  other,  and  connected  by  other  fibres  of  the 
same  kind  passing  in  different  directions.  When  freshly  exposed, 
it  is  brilliant  and  nacreous,  and  is  tougb,  inelastic,  add  unyielding. 
In  the  Umbs  it  forms  the  deep  fascia,  enclosing  and  forming  distinct 
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sheaths  to  all  the  muscles  and  tendons.  It  is  thick  upon  the  outer 
and  least  protected  side  of  the  limb,  and  thinner  upon  its  inner  side. 
It  is  firmly  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  the  prominent  points  of 
each  region,  as  to  the  pelvis,  knee,  and  ankle,  in  the  lower,  and  to 
the  clavicle,  scapula,  elbow,  and  wrist  in  the  upper  extremity.  It 
assists  the  muscles  in  their  action,  by  keeping  up  a  tonic  pressure 
on  their  surface  ;  aids  materially  in  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravity ;  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
sole  of  the  foot  is  a  powerful  protection  to  the  structures  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  these  regions.  In  some  situations  its  tension 
is  regulated  by  muscular  action,  as  by  the  tensor  vaginai  femoris 
and  gluteus  maximus  in  the  tliigh,  by  the  biceps  in  the  leg,  and  by 
the  biceps  and  palmaris  longus  in  the  arm ;  in  other  situations  it 
affords  an  extensive  surface  for  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  muscles. 

The  fasciae  may  be  arranged  like  the  other  textures  of  the  body 
into — 1.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck.  2.  Those  of  the  trunk.  3. 
Those  of  the  upper  extremity.    4.  Those  of  the  lower  extremity. 


FASCIA  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

'The  temporal  fascia  is  a  strong  tendino-fibrous  membrane  which 
covers  in  the  temporal  muscle  at  each  side  of  the  head,  and  gives 
origin  by  its  internal  surface  to  the  superior  muscular  fibres.  It  is 
attached  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  temporal  ridge  above,  and  to 
the  zygomatic  arch  below ;  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  thick  and 
divided  into  two  layers,  the  external  being  connected  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  arch,  and  the  internal  to  its  inner  surface.  A  small 
quantity  of  fat  is  usually  found  between  these  two  layers,  together 
with  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery. 

The  superficial  cervical  fascia  contains  between  its  layers  the 
platysma  myoides  muscle.  -i"  .  ■ 

The  deej)  cervical  fascia  is  a  strong  cellulo-fibrous  layer  which 
invests  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  retains  and  supports  the  vessels 
and  nerves.  It  commences  posteriorly  at  the  ligamentum  nucha;, 
and  passes  forwards  at  each  side  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  ;  here  it  divides  into  two 
layers  which  embrace  that  muscle  and  unite  upon  its  anterior  border 
to  be  prolonged  onwards  to  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  Besides 
thus  constituting  a  sheath  for  the  sterno-mastoid,  it  also  forms  sheaths 
for  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck  over  which  it  passes.  If  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  sterno-mastoid  be  traced  upwards, 
it  will  be  found  to  pass  over  the  parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle, 
and  to  be  inserted  into  the  zygomatic  arch;  and  if  it  be  traced 
downwards,  it  will  be  seen  to  pass  in  front  of  the  clavicle  and  be- 
come lost  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle.  If  the  deep  layer  of 
the  sheath  be  examined  superiorly,  it  will  be  found  attached  to  the 
styloid  process,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
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Fig.  97 


jaw,  forming  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament;  and  if  it  be  followed 

downwards,  it  will  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  tendon  of  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle,  and  may  thence  be 
traced  behind  the  clavicle  where 
it  encloses  the  subclavius  muscle, 
and  being  extended  from  the  car- 
tilage of  the  first  rib  to  the  cora- 
coid  process,  constitutes  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane.  In  front  of 
*the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  deep 
fascia  is  attached  to  the  border  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides,  and 
forms  a  distinct  sheath  for  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  Inferiorly  it  di- 
vides into  two  layers,  one  of  which 
passes  in  front  of  the  sternum,  while 
the  other  is  attached  to  its  superior 
border. 

FASCI5:  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  thoracic  fascia]  is  a  dense  layer  of  cellulo-fibrous  membrane 
stretched  horizontally  across  the  superior  opening  of  the  thorax.  It 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  concave  margin  of  the  first  rib,  and  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sternum.  In  front  it  leaves  an  opening  for  the 
connexion  of  the  cervical  with  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  thymus 
gland,  and  behind  it  forms  an  arch  across  the  vertebral  column,  to 
give  passage  to  the  oesophagus. 

At  the  point  where  the  great  vessels  and  trachea  pass  through  the 
thoracic  fascia,  it  divides  into  an  ascending  and  descending  layer. 
The  ascending  layer  is  attached  to  the  trachea,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  with  the  deep 
cervical  fascia ;  the  descending  layer  descends  upon  the  trachea  to 

*  A  Iransverse  section  of  the  neck,  sliowing  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  its  numerous 
prolonq^ations,  forming  sheaths  for  the  different  muscles.  As  the  figure  is  symmetri- 
cal, the  figures  of  reference  are  placed  only  on  one  side.  1.  The  platysma  myoides. 
2.  The  trapezius.  3.  The  ligamentum  nuchte,  from  which  the  fascia  may  be  traced 
forwards  beneath  the  trapezius,  enclosing  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck.  4.  The  point 
at  which  the  fascia  divides,  to  form  a  sheath  for  the  stcrno-niastoid  muscle.  G.  The 
point  of  reunion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  sterno-mastoid  sheath.  7.  The  point  of  union 
ef  the  deep  cervical  fascia  of  opposite  sides  of  the  neck.  8.  Section  of  the  sterno-hyoid. 
9.  Omo-hyoid.  10.  Sterno-thyroid.  11.  The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  12. 
The  trachea.  13.  The  oesophagus.  14.  The  sheath  containing  the  common  carotid 
artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  pneumogastric  nerve.  15.  The  longus  colli.  The 
nerve  in  front  of^  the  sheath  of  this  muscle  is  tlic  sympathetic.  16.  The  rectus  anticus 
major.  17.  Scalenus  anticus.  18.  Scalenus  posticus.  19.  The  splenius  capitis.  20. 
Splcnius  colli.  21.  Levator  anguli  scapulte.  22.  Complexus.  23.  Trachelo-mastoid. 
24.  Transversalis  colli.  2.5.  Cervicalis  ascendens.  26.  The  semi-spinalis  colli.  27. 
/rhc  multifidue  spinse.  28.  A  cervical  vertebra.  The  transverse  processes  arc  seen  lo 
l)e  traversed  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein. 

t  For  an  excellent  description  of  this  fascia,  see  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work  on  the 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland." 
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its  bifurcation,  surrounds  the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  itself,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium.  It  is  connected  also  with 
the  vena3  innominataj  and  superior  cava,  and  is  attached  to  the 
cellular  capsule  of  the  thymus  gland. 

"  The  thoracic  fascia,"  writes  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  performs  three 
important  offices : —  ^tt^  * 

"  1  St.  It  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  chest,  as  the  diaphragm 
does  the  lower.  •        «  .-^  ' 

"  2nd.  It  steadily  preserves  the  relative  situation  of  the  parts 
which  enter  and  quit  the  thoracic  opening. 

"  3d.  It  attaches  and  supports  tiie  heart  in  its  situation,  through 
the  medium  of  its  connexion  with  tlie  aorta  and  large  vessels  which 
are  placed  at  its  curvatui-e." 


ABDOMINAL  FASCIA. 

The  lower  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  are  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  fascia  which  lines  their  inter- 
nal surface,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  cavity  is  reflected  in- 
wards to  the  sides  of  tlie  bladder.  This  fascia  is  continuous  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  surface ;  but  for  convenience  of  description  it 
is  considered  under  the  several  names  of  transvcrsalis  fascia,  iliac 
fascia,  and  pelvic  fascia ;  the  two  former  meet  at  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  cavity 
of  the  true  pelvis. 

The  fascia  transversalis  (Fascia  Coopcri)*  is  a  cellulo-fibrous 
lamella  which  hncs  the  inner  surface  of  the  transversalis  muscle. 
It  is  thick  and  dense  below,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
but  becomes  thinner  as  it  ascends,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the  sub- 
serous cellular  tissue.  It  is  attached  interiorly  to  the  reflected  margin 
of  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  internally,  to 
the  border  of  the  rectus  muscle ;  and  at  the  inner  tliird  of  the  femoral 
arch,  is  continued  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  forms  the  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  crural  canal,  or  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  internal  abdominal  ring  is  situated  in  this  fascia,  at  about 
midway  between  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ihum,  and  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  is 
bounded  upon  its  inner  side  by  a  well-marked  falciform  border,  but 
is  ill  defined  around  its  outer  margin.  From  the  circumference  of 
this  ring  is  given  oflf  an  infundibiliform  process  which  surrounds  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  constituting  the  fascia  propria  of  the 
latter,  and  forms  the  first  investment  to  the  sac  of  oblique  inguinal 
hernia.  It  is  the  strength  of  this  fascia,  in  the  interval  between  the 
head  of  the  rectus  and  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  that  defends  this 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  first  described  this  fascia  in  its  important  relation  to  inguinal 
hernia. 
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portion  of  the  parietes  from  tlie  frequent  occurrence  of  direct  in- 
guinal hernia. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  of  two  kinds,  oblique,  and  direct  ^ 
In  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  intestine  escapes  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  into  the  spermatic  canal,  through  the  internal  abdo- 
minal ring,  pressing  before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  consti- 
tutes the  hernial  sacj  and  distending  the  infundibiliform  process  of 
the  transversalis  fascia.  After  emerging  through  the  internal  abdo- 
minal ring,  it  passes  frst  beneath  the  lower  and  arched  border  of 
the  transversalis  muscle ;  then  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  in- 
ternal obhque  muscle ;  and  finally  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  From  the  trans- 
versaHs  muscle  it  receives  no  investment;  while  passing  beneath  the 
low-er  border  of  the  internal  oblique  it  obtains  the  cremaster  muscle; 
and,  upon  escaping  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  receives  the  in- 
tercolumnar  fascia.  So  that  the  coverings  of  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  after  it  has  emerged  through  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
are,  from  the  surface  to  the  intestine,  the 

Integument, 
Superficial  fascia, 
Intercolumnar  fascia, 
Cremaster  muscle, 
.  Transversalis,  or  infundibiliform  fascia. 
Peritoneal  sac. 

The  spermatic  canal,  which,  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the 
male,  and  the  round  ligament  with  its  vessels  in  the  female,  is  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle;  behind  by  the  transversalis 
fascia,  and  by  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis muscle ;  above  by  the  arched  borders  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis ;  below  by  the  grooved  border  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment; and  at  each  extremity  by  one  of  the  abdominal  rings,  the  in- 
ternal ring  at  the  inner  termination,  the  external  ring  at  the  outer 
extremity.  These  relations  may  be  more  distinctly  illustrated  by 
the  following  plan — 

Ahote. 

Lower  borders  of  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscle. 
In  Front.  Behind. 

Transversalis  fascia.  Con- 
joined  lendon  of  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis. 

Below. 
Grooved  border  of 
Poupart's  ligament. 


Aponeurosis  of  external 
oblique.  • 


Spermatic  canal. 
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There  are  three  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia : — connmon, 
congenital,  and  encysted. 

Common  oblique  hernia  is  that  which  has  been  described  above. 

Congenital  hernia  results  from  the  nonclosure  of  the  pouch  of  peri- 
toneum carried  downwards  into  the  scrotum  by  the  testicle,  during 
its  descent  in  the  foetus. 

The  intestine  at  some  period  of  life  is  forced  into  this  canal,  and 
descends  through  it  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  where  it  lies  in  contact 
with  the  testicle ;  so  that  congenital  hernia  has  no  proper  sac,  but  is 
contained  within  the  tunica  vaj^inalis.  The  other  covering's  are  the 
same  as  those  of  common  inguinal  hernia. 

Encysted  hernia  (hernia  infantilis,  of  Hey)  is  that  form  of  pro- 
trusion in  v/hich  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  forming  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, being  only  partially  closed,  and  remaining  open  externally  to 
the  abdomen,  admits  of  the  hernia  passing  into  the  scrotum,  behind 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  So  that  the  surgeon  in  operating  upon  this 
variety,  requires  to  divide  three  layers  of  serous  membrane;  the  first 
and  second  layers  being  those  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and  the  third, 
the  true  sac  of  the  hernia. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia*  has  received  its  name  from  passing  directly 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  forcing  before  it  the 
opposing  parietes.  This  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  is 
strengthened  by  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscle,  which  is  pressed  before  the  hernia,  and  forms 
one  of  its  investments.    Its  coverings  are,  the 

Integument,  .       -  ^ 

Superficial  fascia, 
Intercolumnar  fascia. 
Conjoined  tendon, 
0     Transversalis  fascia, 
Peritoneal  sac. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  differs  from  oblique  in  never  attaining  the 
same  bulk,  in  consequence  of  the  resisting  nature  of  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  and  of  the  transver- 
salis fascia ;  in  its  direction,  having  a  tendency  to  protrude  from  the 
middle  line  rather  than  towards  it.  Thirdly,  in  making  for  itself  a 
new  passage  tlirough  the  abdominal  parietes,  instead  of  following  a 
natural  channel;  and  fourthly,  in  the  relation  of  the  neck  of  its  sac 
to  the  epigastric  artery ;  that  vessel  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
opening  of  the  sac  of  direct  hernia,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  oblique 
hernia. 

All  the  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  are  designated  scrotal,  when  they 
have  descended  into  that  cavity. 

The  fascia  iliaca  is  the  tendino-fibrous  investment  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles;  and,  like  the  fascia  transversalis,  is  thick 
below,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it  ascends.  It  is  attached 
superiorly  along  the  edge  of  the  psoas,  to  the  anterior  lamella  of  the 

*  Known  in  America  by  the  name  verUro-inguinal  hernia. — G. 
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aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  to  the  ligamcntum  arcuatum 
internum,  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra),  leaving  arches 
corresponding  with  the  constricted  portions  of  the  vertebra)  for  the 
passage  of  the  lumbar  vessels.  Lower  down  it  passes  beneath  the 
external  iliac  vessels,  and  is  attached  along  the  margin  of  the  true 
pelvis ;  externally,  it  is  connected  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and,  infe- 
riorly,  to  the  outer  two-thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  transversalis.  Passing  beneath  Poupart*s 
ligament,  it  suiTounds  the  psoas  and  ihacus  muscles  to  their  termi- 
nation, and  beneath  the  inner  third  of  the  femoral  arch  forms  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  fascia  pelvica  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  pubis 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  continu- 
ous with  the  iliac  fascia.  From  this  extensive  origin  it  descends 
into  the  pelvis,  and  divides  into  two  layers,  the  pelvic  and  obturator. 

«: 

Fig.  98.* 


suifac 


The  pelvic  layer  or  fascia,  when  traced  from  the  internal  surtace 
of  the  OS  pubis  near  to  the  symphysis,  is  seen  to  be  reflected  inwards 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  vesical  liga- 
ments. Traced  backwards,  it  passes  between  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves  and  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  and  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum ;  and  followed  from  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  it 
descends  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  divides  into  three  layers, 
one  ascending,  is  reflected  to  the  side  of  that  viscus,  encloses  the 

•  A  transverse  section  of  the  pelvis,  showinj^  the  distribution  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  1. 
The  bladder.  2.  The  vesiculcB  seininalcs  divided  across.  3.  The  rectum.  4.  The 
iliac  fascia  covering  in  tlic  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles  (5) ;  and  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
external  iliac  vessels  (6).  7.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  excluded  from  the  sheath.  8. 
The  pelvic  fascia,  9.  Its  ascending  layer,  forming  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  bladder 
of  one  side,  and  a  sheath  to  the  vesical  plexus  of  veins.  10.  The  recto-vesical  fascia 
of  Mr.  Tyrrell  formed  by  the  middle  layer.  11.  The  inferior  layer  surrounding  the 
rectum  and  meeting  at  the  middle  line  with  tJie  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  12.  Tlie 
levator  ani  muscle.  13.  The  obturator  intemus  muscle,  covered  in  by  the  obturator 
fascia,  which  also  forms  a  sheath  for  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  (14).  15. 
The  layer  of  fascia  which  invests  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the  anal 
fascia. 
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vesical  plexus  of  veins,  and  forms  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  blad- 
der. A  middle  layer  passes  inwards  between  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der and  the  upper  surface  of  the  rectum,  and  is  named  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell the  recto-vcsical  fascia;  and  an  inferioi'  layer  passes  behind  the 
rectum,  and,  with  the  layer  of  the  opposite  side,  completely  invests 
that  intestine. 

The  obturator  fascia  passes  directly  downwards  from  the  splitting 
of  the  layers  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  covers  in  the  obturator  inter- 
nus  muscle  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  it  is  attached 
to  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  in  front,  and  below  to  the 
falciform  margin  of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  Lying  be- 
tween these  two  layers  of  fascia  is  the  levator  ani  muscle,  which 
arises  from  their  angle  of  separation.  The  levator  ani  is  covered  in 
inferiorly  by  a  third  layer  of  fascia,  wliich  is  given  olf  by  the  obtu- 
rator fascia,  and  is  continued  downwards  u})()n  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  muscle  to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  w  here  it  is  lost.  This 
layer  may  be  named  from  its  position  and  inferior  attachment  the 
anal  fascia. 

Fig.  99.* 


In  the  perineum  there  are  two  fascia3  of  much  importance,  the 
superficial  and  deep  perineal  fascia. 

The  superfcial  perineal  fascia  is  a  thin  tendino-fibro.us  layer,  which 
covers  in  the  muscles  of  tne  genital  portion  of  the  perineum  and  the 
root  of  the  penis.    It  is  firmly  attached  at  each  side  to  the  ramus  of 

•  The  pubic  arch  with  the  attachments  of  the  perineal  fascits.  1,  1,  1.  The  superfi- 
cial fascia  divided  by  a  V  shaped  incision  into  three  flaps ;  the  lateral  flaps  are  turned 
over  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  at  each  side,  to  which  they  arc  firmly 
attached ;  the  posterior  flap  is  continuous  witli  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  2.  The  deep 
perineal  fascia.  3.  The  opcninjj  for  the  passage  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  previously  to  entering  the  bulb.  4.  Two  projections  of  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  deep  perineal  fascia,  corresponding  with  Cowpcr's  glands. 
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the  OS  pubis  and  ischium ;  posteriorly  it  is  reflected  backwards  be- 
neath the  transversus  perinei  muscles  to  become  connected  with  the 
deep  perineal  fascia ;  while  anteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos 
of  the  scrotum. 


Fig.  100  * 


The  deep  perineal  fascia  (Camper's  hgament,  triangular  liga- 
ment) is  situated  behind  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  is  firmly  stretched 
across  between  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  of  each  side 
so  as  to  constitute  a  strong  septum  of  defence  to  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis.  At  its  inferior  border  it  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which 
is  continued  forwards,  and  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  perineal 
fascia ;  while  the  other  is  prolonged  backwards  to  the  rectum,  and 
joining  with  the  anal  fascia  assists  in  supporting  the  extremity  of 
that  intestine.  The  deep  perineal  fascia  is  composed  of  two  layers, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  several  important  parts, 
and  traversed  by  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.    The  ante- 

*  A  side  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  perineal 
and  pelvic  fascice.  1.  The  symphysis  pubis.  2.  The  bladder,  3.  The  recto-vesical 
fold  of  peritoneum,  passing  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  bladder ;  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  it  is  reflected  upon 
tlie  abdominal  parictes.  4.  The  ureter.  5.  The  vas  deferens  crossing  the  direction  of 
the  ureter.  6.  The  vesicula  seminalis  of  the  right  side.  7,  7.  The  prostate  gland 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  section.  8,  8.  The  section  of  a  ring  of  elastic  tissue  encir- 
cling the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  at  its  commencement.  9.  The  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra.  10.  The  membranous  portion,  enclosed  by  the  compressor  urethras 
muscle.  11.  The  commencement  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis,  the  bulb.  12.  The 
anterior  ligaments  of  tiic  bladder  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  jxjlvic  fascia,  from  the 
internal  surface  of*  the  os  pubis  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  1 3.  The  edge  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  at  the  point  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  rectum.  14.  An  interval  between  the 
pelvic  fascia  and  deep  perineal  fascia,  occupied  by  a  plexus  of  veins.  15.  The  deep 
perineal  fascia;  its  two  layers.  16.  Cowper's  gland  of  the  right  side  situated  between 
the  two  layers  below  the  membranous  portion  of  tlie  urethra.  17.  The  6Uf>crflciaI 
perineal  fascia  ascending  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  penis  to  become  continuous  with 
the  dartos  of  tlio  scrotum  (18).  19.  The  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  which  is  prolonged 
to  the  rectum.  20.  The  lower  part  of  the  levator  ani ;  its  fibres  are  concealed  by  the 
anal  fascia.  21.  The  inferior  segment  of  the  funnel-shaped  process  given  off  from  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which  is  continuous  with  the  recto-vesical 
fascia  of  Tyrrell.  The  attachment  of  this  fascia  to  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum 
is  seen  at  2^. 
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nor  layer  is  nearly  plane  in  its  direction,  and  sends  a  sheath  for- 
wards around  the  anterior  termination  of  the  membranous  urethra 
to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  bulb.  The  posterior  layer 
is  oblique  and  sends  a  funnel-shaped  process  backwai^ls,  which 
invests  the  commencement  of  the  membranous  urethra  and  the  pro- 
state gland.  The  inferior  segment  of  this  funnel-shaped  process  is 
continued  backwards  beneath  the  prostate  gland  and  the  vesiculae 
seminales,  and  is  continuous  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia  of  Tyrrell, 
which  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum, 
and  serves  the  important  office  of  retaining  that  dupHcature  in  its 
proper  situation. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  are  situated, 
therefore,  the  whole  extent  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
tiie  compressor  urethra  muscle,  Cowper's  glands,  the  internal  pudic 
and  bulbous  arteries,  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  Mr.  Tyrrell  considers 
the  anterior  lamella  alone  as  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  the  pos- 
terior lamella  as  a  distinct  layer  of  fascia  covering  in  a  considerable 
plexus  of  veins. 

FASCIJE  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  contains  between 
its  layers  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  superficial 
nerves. 

The  deep  fascia  is  thin  over  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major 
muscles,  and  in  the  axillary  space,  but  thick  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  where  it  binds  down  the  infra-spinatus  muscle.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  clavicle,  acromion  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula. 
In  the  upper  arm  it  is  somewhat  stronger,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
condyloid  ridges,  forming  the  intermuscular  septa.  In  the  fore-arm 
it  is  very  strong,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  its  thickness  is  aug- 
mented by  a  broad  band,  which  is  given  off  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  olecranon 
process,  to  the  ulna,  and  to  the  prominent  points  about  the  wrist. 
Upon  the  front  of  the  wrist  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  which  is  considered  by  some  anatomists  to  be  formed  by 
the  deep  fascia,  but  which  I  am  more  disposed  to  regard  as  a  liga- 
ment of  tlie  wrist.  On  the  posterior  aspect  of  this  joint  it  forms  a 
strong  transverse  band,  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  beneath  which 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  pass,  in  distinct  sheaths. 

The  tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligaments  are 
surrounded  by  synovial  bursae.  The  dorsum  of  the  hand  is  invested 
by  a  thin  fascia,  which  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  annular 
ligament. 

The  palmar  fascia  is  divided  into  three  portions.  A  central  por- 
tion, which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  and  two  lateral  por- 
tions, which  spread  out  over  the  sides  of  the  hand,  and  are  continuous 
with  the  dorsal  fascia.  The  central  portion  is  strong  and  tendinous : 
it  is  narrow  at  the  wrist,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  annular  liga- 
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ment,  and  broad  over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  where  it 
divides  into  eight  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  bases 
of  the  phalanges  of  each  finger.  The  fascia  is  strengthened  at  its 
point  of  division  into  slips  by  strong  fasciculi  of  transverse  fibres, 
and  the  arched  interval  left  between  the  slips  gives  passage  to  the 
tendons  of  tlie  llcxor  niuscles.  The  arches  between  the  fingers 
transmit  the  digital  ves^is  and  nerves,  and  lumbricales  muscles. 

TASCIjE  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITT. 

The  supeificial  fascia  contains  between  its  two  layers  the  super- 
•  ficial  ves^ls  and  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity.   At  the  groin  these 

two  layers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  superficial  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  deeper  layer  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
w  hilc  the  superficial  layer  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  named,  from  its  great  extent,  the 
fascia  lata ;  it  is  tliick  and  strong  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
and^thinner  upon  its  inner  and  posterior  side.  That  portion  o'f  fascia 
which  invests  the  gluteus  maximus  is  very  thin,  but  that  which  covers 
in  the  gluteus  medius  is  excessively  thick,  and  gives  ongin,  by  its 
inner  surface,  to  the  superficial  fibres  of  that  muscle.  Tiie  fascia 
lata  is  attached  superiorly  to  Poupart's  ligament,  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  sacrum,  coccyx,  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  ramus  of  the 
ischium  and  os  pubis  and  body  of  the  os  pubis ;  in  the  thigh  it  is 
inserted  into  the  linea  as})cra,  and  around  the  knee  is  connected  with 
the  prominent  points  of  tliat  joint.  It  possesses  also  two  muscular 
attachments, — hy  means  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  which  is 
inserted  between  its  two  layers  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  gluteus 
maximus  which  is  attached  to  it  behind.  : 

In  addition  to  the  smaller  openings  in  the  fascia  lata  which  trans- 
mit the  small  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  there  exists  at  the  upper 
and  inner  extremity  of  the  thigh  an  oblique  foramen,  which  gives 
passage  to  the  superficial  lyni|)hatic  vessels,  and  the  large  subcu- 
taneous vein  of  tlie  lower  extremity,  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and 
is  thence  named  the  saphenous  opening.  The  existence  of  this 
opening  has  given  rise  to  the  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fascia 
lata  into  two  portions,  an  ihac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  pwtion  is  situated  upon  the  iliac  side  of  the  opening. 
It  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  along  Poupart's  ligament 
to  the  s]»ine  of  the  os  pubis,  whence  it  is  reflected  downwards  and 
outwards  in  an  arclicd  direction,  and  forms  a  falciform  border,  which 
constitutes  the  outer  boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening.  The  edge 
of  this  border  immediately  overhes,  and  is  reflected  uiX)n,  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  curve  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pubic  portion. 

The  pubic  port  ion y  occupying  the  pubic  side  of  the  saphenous 
opening,  is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line  ; 
and,  passing  outwards  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 
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divides  into  two  layers ;  the  anterior  layer  is  continuous  with  that 
portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the  iliacus  and 
psoas  muscles,  and  the  posterior  layer  is  lost  upon  the  capsule  of 
the  hip-joint. 

The  interval  between  the  falciform  border  of  the  iliac  portion  and 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  pubic  portion  is  closed  by  a  fibrous  layer, 
which  is  pierced  by  numerous  openings  for  the  passage  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  is  thence  named  cribi-iform  fascia.  The  cribriform 
fascia  is  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms 
one  of  the  coverings  of  femoral  hernia.  When  the  iliac  portion  of 
the  fascia  lata  is  removed  from  its  attachment  to  Poupart's  ligament 
and  is  turned  aside,  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  (the  femoral 
or  crural  canal)  is  brought  into  view  ;  and  if  Poupart's  ligament  be 


Fig.  101.* 


carefully  divided,  the  sheath  may  be  isolated,  and  its  continuation 
with  the  transversaUs  and  iliac  fascia  clearly  demonstrated.  In  this 
view  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  an  infundibiliform  continua- 
tion of  the  abdominal  fasciae,  closely  adherent  to  the  vessels,  a  Uttle 
way  down  the  thigh,  but  much  larger  than  the  vessels  it  contains  at 

•  A  section  of  the  structures  which  pass  beneath  the  femoral  arch.  I.  Poupart's 
ligament.  2,  2.  The  ihac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  attached  along  the  margin  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  along  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  (3). 
4.  The  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  continuous  at  3  with  the  iliac  portion,  and  pass- 
ing outwards  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  its  outer  border  at  5,  where  it 
divides  into  two  layers ;  one  is  continuous  witli  the  shcatli  of  the  psoas  (6)  and  iliacus 
(7);  the  other  (8)  is  lost  upon  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  (9).  10.  The  femoral  nerve, 
enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  11.  Gimbernat's  ligament.  12.  The 
femoral  ring,  within  the  femoral  sheath.  13.  The  femoral  vein.  14.  The  femoral 
artery:  the  two  vessels  and  the  ring  arc  surrounded  by  the  femoral  sheath,  and  thin 
aepta  are  sent  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath,  dividing  the  artery 
from  the  vein,  and  the  vein  from  the  femoral  ring. 

.  33 
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Poupart's  ligament.  If  the  sheath  be  opened,  the  artery  and  vein 
will  be  found  IWng  side  by  side,  and  occupying  the  outer  two-thirds 
of  the  sheath,  leaving  an  infundibiliform  interval  between  the  vein 
and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath.  The  superior  opening  of  this 
space  is  named  iho  femoral  ring;  '\t  is  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament,  behind  by  the  os  pubis,  internally  by  Gimbernat's  ligament, 
and  externally  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  interval  itself  serves  for 
the  passage  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  saphenous 
opening  to  a  lymphatic  gland,  which  generally  occupies  the  femoral 
ring ;  and  from  thence  they  proceed  into  the  current  of  the  deep 
lymphatics.  The  femoral  ring  is  closed  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of 
subserous  cellular  tissue,*  which  retains  the  lymphatic  gland  in  its 
position,  and  is  named  septum  crurale ;  and  by  the  peritoneum.  It 
follows  from  this  description,  that  the  femoral  rine  must  be  a  weak 
point  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the  female, 
where  the  femoral  arch,  or  space  included  between  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  border  of  the  pelvis,  is  larger  than  in  the  male,  while 
the  structures  which  pass  through  it  are  smaller.  It  happens  con- 
sequently, that  if  violent  or  continued  pressure  be  made  upon  the 
abdominal  viscera,  a  portion  of  intestine  may  be  forced  through  the 
femoral  ring  into  the  infundibiliform  space  in  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  carrying  before  it  the  peritoneum  and  the  septum 
crurale, — this  constitutes  femoral  hernia.  If  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  this  hernia  continue,  the  intestine,  unable  to 
extend  further  down  the  sheath,  from  its  close  connexion  to  the  ves- 
sels, will  in  the  next  place  be  forced  forwards  through  the  saphenous 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  carrying  before  it  two  additional  cover- 
ings, the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  or  fascia  propria,  and  the  cribriform 
fascia,  and  then  curving  upwards  over  Poupart's  ligament,  will 
become  placed  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  integument. 

The  direction  which  femoral  hernia  takes  in  its  descent  is  at  first 
downwards,  then  foj-vmrds,  and  then  upwards;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  reduce  it,  the  application  of  the  taxis  must  have  reference  to  this 
course,  and  be  directed  in  precisely  the  reverse  order.  The  cover- 
ings of  femoral,  hernia  are  the 

,  .  "*  Jntegumcnt, 

*  Superficial  fascia, 

Cribriform  fascia, 
Fascia  propria. 
Septum  crurale. 
Peritoneal  sac.  ^  ^ 

The  fascia  of  the  leg  is  strong  in  the  anterior  tibial  region,  and 
gives  origin  by  its  inner  surface  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis  anti- 


cus,  and  extensor 


longus  digitorum  muscles. 


'<* 


*  This  cellular  tissue  is  sometimes  very  considerably  thickened  by  a  depo»it  of  &t 
w^hin  its  cells,  and  forms  a  thick  stratum  over  the  hernial  sac. 
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It  is  firmly  attached  to  tlie  tibia  and  fibula  at  each  side,  and  be- 
comes thickened  inferiorly  into  a  narrow  band,  tlie  anterior  annular 
ligament,  beneath  which  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  pass 
into  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  distinct  sheaths,  Uned  by  synovial 
bursae.  Upon  the  outer  side  it  forms  a  distinct  sheath  which  enve- 
lopes the  peronei  muscles,  and  ties  them  to  the  fibula.  The  anterior 
annular  ligament  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  OS  calcis,  and  divides  in  front  of  the  joint  into  two  bands ;  one  of 
wliich  is  inserted  into  the  inner  malleolus,  while  the  other  spreads 
over  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  becomes  continuous  with  tlie 
internal  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin  layer  given  off  from 
the  lovv'er  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament ;  it  is  continuous 
at  each  side  with  the  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  fascia  of  the  posterior  fart  of  the  leg  is  much  thinner  than  the 
anterior,  and  consists  of  two  layers,  superficial  and  deep.  The 
superficial  layer  is  contmuous  with  the  posterior  fascia  of  the  thigh, 
and  is  increased  in  thickness  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  by  an 
expansion  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  it  terminates  infe- 
riorly in  the  external  and  internal  annular  ligaments.  The  deep 
layer  is  stretched  across  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  forms  the 
inteiTnuscular  fascia  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  mus- 
cles. It  covers  in  superiorly  the  popliteus  muscle,  receiving  a  tendi- 
nous expansion  from  the  scmi-membranosus  muscle,  and  is  attached 
to  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia. 

The  internal  annular  ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band  attached 
above  to  the  internal  malleolus,  and  below  to  the  side  of  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  posterior 
fascia  of  the  leg,  and  below  with  the  plantar  fascia,  forming  sheaths 
for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons  and  vessels,  into  tlie  sole  of  the 
foot- 

The  external  annular  ligament,  shorter  than  the  internal,  extends 
from  the  extremity  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  side  of  the  os  calcis, 
and  serves  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of  tJie  peronei  muscles  in  their 
passage  beneath  the  external  ankle. 

The  plantar  fascia  consists  of  three  portions,  a  middle  and  two 
lateral. 

The  middle  portion  is  thick  and  dense,  and  is  composed  of  strong 
tendinous  fibres,  closely  interwoven  with  each  other.  It  is  attached 
posteriorly  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  terminates 
under  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  five  fasciculi.  Each  of 
these  fascicuH  divides  into  two  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  each 
side  of  the  bases  of  tlie  first  phalanges  of  the  toes,  leaving  an  interval 
between  them  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  point  of 
division  of  this  fascia  into  fascicuh  and  sHps,  is  strengthened  by 
transverse  bands,  which  preserve  the  solidity  of  the  fascia  at  its 
broadest  part.  The  intervals  between  the  toes  give  passage  to  the 
digital  arteries  and  nerves  and  the  lumbricales  muscles. 
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The  lateral  'portions  are  thin,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  they  are  continuous  behind  with  the  internal  and  external  an- 
nular ligaments ;  on  the  inner  side  with  the  middle  portion,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  dorsal  fascia.  ^ 

Besides  constituting  a  strong  layer  of  investment  and  defence  to 
'the  soft  parts  situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  these  three  portions  of 
fascia  send  processes  inwards,  which  form  sheaths  for  the  different 
muscles.  A  strong  septum  is  given  off  from  each  side  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  tarsal  bones, 
and  divides  the  muscles  into  three  groups,  a  middle  and  two  lateral; 
and  transverse  septa  are  stretched  between  these  to  separate  the 
layers.  The  superficial  layer  of  muscles  derive  a  part  of  their  ori- 
gin from  the  plantar  fascia.  • 


»  * 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  ABTERIE& 

The  arteries  are  the  cylindrical  tubes  which  convey  the  blood 
from  tlic  veniricles  of  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  They 
are  dense  in  structure,  and  preserve  for  the  most  part  the  cylindrical 
form  when  emptied  of  their  blood,  which  is  their  condition  after 
death :  hence  they  were  considered  by  the  ancients,  as  the  vessels 
for  the  transmission  of  the  vital  spirits,*  and  were  therefore  named 
arteries  (ai)f  rn^n,  to  contain  air). 

The  artery  proccc'ding  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  contains 
the  pure  or  arterial  blood,  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  etitire 
system,  and  constitutes  with  its  returning  veins  the  greater  or  sijs- 
temic  circulation.  That  which  emanates  from  the  right  ventricle, 
conveys  the  impure  blood  to  the  lungs ;  and  with  its  corresponding 
^eins  establishes  the  lesser  or  pulmcnetry  circulation. 

The  whole  of  the  arteries  of  the  systemic  circulation  proceed 
from  a  single  trunk,  named  the  aortay  from  which  they  are  given  off 
as  branches,  and  divide  and  subdivide  to  their  ultimate  ramifications, 
constituting  the  great  arterial  tree  which  perv^ac^es  by  its  minute 
subdivisions  every  ])art  of  the  animal  frame.  The  mode  in  which 
the  division  into  branches  takes  place  is  deserving  of  remark.  From 
the  aorta  the  branches,  for  the  most  part,  pass  oH'  at  rieht  angles, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  impetus  with  which  the  blood 
would  otherwise  rush  along  their  cylinders  from  the  mun  trunk ; 
but  in  the  limbs  a  very  different  arrangement  is  adopted;  the  branches 
are  given  off  from  the  principal  artery  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  no 
impediment  may  be  offered  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid. 
The  division  of  arteries  is  usually  dichotomous,  as  of  the  aorta  into 
the  two  common  iliacs,  common  carotid  into  the  external  and  inter- 
nal, &c.;  but  in  some  few  instances  a  short  trunk  divides  suddenly 
into  several  branches  which  proceed  in  different  directions;  this 
mode  of  division  is  termed  an  cuds,  as  the  thyroid  and  cceliac  axis. 

In  the  division  of  an  artery  into  two  branches,  it  is  observed  that 
the  combined  areae  of  the  two  branches  are  greater  than  that  of  the 
single  trunk ;  and  if  the  combined  arose  of  all  the  branches  at  the 
periphery  of  the  body  were  compared  with  that  of  the  aorta,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  blood,  in  passing  from  the  aorta  into  the 
numerous  distributing  branches,  was  flowing  through  a  conical  tube 
of  wliich  the  apex  might  be  represented  by  the  aorta,  and  the  base 

*  To  Galen  ia  due  the  honour  of  havinf  diaeorered  that  arteriei  contained  Mood,  and 
not  air. 
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by  the  surface  of  the  entire  body.  The  advantage  of  this  important 
principle  in  facilitating  the  circulation  is  sufficiently  obvious;  for  the 
increased  channel  which  is  thus  provided  for  the  current  of  the  blood, 
serves  to  compensate  the  retarding  influence  of  friction,  resulting 
from  the  distance  of  the  heart  and  the  division  of  the  vessels. 

Communications  between  arteries  are,  very  free  and  numerous, 
and  increase  in  frequency  with  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
branches;  so  that  through  the  medium  of  the  minute  ramifications, 
the  entire  body  may  be  considered  as  one  uninterrupted  circle  of 
inosculations,  or  anastomoses  (ava  between,  tfTofAa  mouth).  This  in- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  anastomosis  in  the  smaller  branches  is  a 
provision  for  counteracting  the  greater  Uability  to  impediment  exist- 
ing in  them  than  in  the  larger  branches.  Where  freedom  of  circu- 
lation is  of  vital  importance,  this  communication  of  the  arteries  is 
very  remarkable,  as  in  the  circle  of  Willis  in  the  cranium,  or  in  the 
distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  heart.  It  is  also  strikingly  seen  in 
situations  where  obstruction  is  most  likely  to  occur,  as  in  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  alimentary  canal,  around  joints,  or  in  the  hand  and 
foot.  Upon  this  free  communication  existing  every  where  between 
arterial  branches  is  founded  the  principle  of  cure  in  the  ligature  of 
large  arteries ;  the  ramifications  of  the  branches  given  off  from  the 
artery  above  the  ligature  inosculate  w  itii  those  w^hich  proceed  from 
the  trunk  of  the  vessel  below  the  ligature:  these  anastomosing 
branches  enlarge  and  constitute  a  collateral  circulation,  in  which,  as 
is  shown  in  the  beautiful  preparations  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
several  large  branches  perform  the  office  of  the  single  obliterated 
trunk.* 

The  arteries  do  not  terminate  directly  in  veins ;  but  in  an  inter- 
mediate system  of  vessels,  which,  from  their  minute  size,  are  termed 
capillaries  (capillus,  a  hair).  The  capillaries  constitute  a  micro- 
scopic network,  which  is  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  introduce  the  smallest  needle-point 
beneath  the  skin  without  wounding  several  of  these  fine  vessels.  It 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  capillaries  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  uniformity  of  diameter,  and  for  the  constant  divisions  and 
communications  which  take  place  between  them  without  any  altera- 
tion of  size.  They  inosculate  on  one  hand  with  the  terminal  ram- 
usculi  of  the  arteries ;  and  on  the  other  with  the  minute  radicles  of 
the  veins. 

Arteries  are  composed  of  three  coats,  external,  middle,  and  in- 
ternal The  external  or  cellular  coat  is  firm  and  strong,  and  serves 
at  the  same  time  as  the  chief  means  of  resistance  of  the  vessel,  and 
of  connexion  to  surrounding  parts.  It  consists  of  condensed  cellular 
tissue,  strengthened  by  an  interlacement  of  glistening  fibres  which 

•  I  have  a  preparation,  showing  tlie  collateral  circulation  in  a  dog,  in  whom  I  tied 
the  abdominal  aorta ;  the  animal  died  from  over-feeding  ne&rlj  two  years  after  the 
operation. 
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DartiaUv  encircle  the  cylinder  of  the  tube  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Upon  the  surface  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose,  to  permit  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  artery  in  distensfon  and  contraction. 
The  middle  or  fibrous  cdat  is  composed  of  ji^Uowish  fibres  of 

elastic  tissue,  which  are  disposed  in  an  oblique  direction  around  the 
cylinder  of  the  vessel,  and  cross  each  other  in  their  course.  This 
coat  is  elastic  and  IraLnle,  and  thicker  than  the  external  coat.  Its 
elasticity  enables  the  vessel  to  accommodate  itsell"  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  it  may  contain ;  its  fragility  is  exhibited  in  some  cases 
of  aneurism,  and  in'  the  division  of  the  two  internal  coats  of  an  artery 
by  a  ngature. 

The  internal  coat  is  a  thin  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  ii>- 
terior  of  the  artery,  and  gives  it  the  smooth  polish  which  that  sur- 
face presents.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  capillaries  with  the  venous 
system.  The  internal  is  connected  to  the  fibrous  coat  by  a  close 
cellular  tissue  which  is  very  liable  to  disease  and  depositions  of 
Various  kinds ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  first  changes  which  precede 
aneurism.  The  researches  of  Henle  have  demonstrated  an  epithe- 
iinm,  composed  of  vesicles  and  scales,  with  central  nuclei,  upon  the 
tfur&ce  of  this  internal  coat,  analogous  to  the  epithelium  of  serous 
and  mucous  membranes. 

The  arteries  in  their  distribution  through  the  body  are  included 
in  a  loose  cellular  investment  which  separates  them  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  is  called  a  sheath.  Around  the  principal  ves- 
.•efe  the  sheath  is  an  important  structure ;  it  is  composed  of  cellulo- 
fibrous  tissue,  intermingled  with  tendinous  fibres,  amd  is  continuous 
with  the  fasciae  of  the  region  in  which  the  arteries  are  situated,  as 
with  the  thoracic  and  cervical  fasciae  in  the  neck,  transversalis  and 
iliac  fasciae,  and  fascia  lata  in  the  thigh,  &c.  The  sheath  of  the 
arteries  coAtains  also  theii'  accompanying  veins,  and  sometimes  a 
nerve. 

The  coats  of  arteries  are  supplied  with  blood  like  other  organs  of 
the  ^ody,  and  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  them  are  named 
Tasd  jo^aonim,  They  are  also  provided  with  nerves ;  but  the  mode 
fljT distribution  of  the  nerves  is  at  present  undiscovered. 

Idf  J&e  consideration  of  the  arteries,  we  shall  first  describe  the 
aorta,  and  the  branches  of  that  trunk,  with  their  subdivisions,  which 
together  constitute  the  efierent  portion  of  the  systemic  circulation ; 
and  then  the  pulmonary  artery  as  the  efierent  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary ^  circulation. 

AORTA. 

The  Aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  at  the  middle  of  the  root 
of  the  heart,  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum.  At  its  commencement  it  presents  three  dilata- 
tions, called  the  sinus  aortici,  which  correspond  with  the  semilunar 
valves.    It  ascends  at  first  to  the  right,  then  curves  backwards  and 
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to  the  left,  and  descends  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertel»iil  column  to 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  Hence  it  is  divided  into— ascending — 
arch— and  descending  aorta. 

Relations. — Tlie  ascending  aorta  has  in  relation  with  it,  in  front, 

the  trunk  of  thn  pulmonary  artery,  thoracic. fascia,  and  pericardium; 
behind,  the  riglil  pulmonary  veins  and  artery ;  to  the  right  side,  the 
right  auricle  and  superior  cava ;  and  to  the  left,  the  left  auricle  and 
the  trunk  of  the  puhnonary  artery. 

rv.103.* 


*  The  large  vessels  which  proceed  firom  the  root  of  the  heart,  with  their  relations ; 
the  heart  has  been  remove.  1.  The  a8oendin|r  aorta.  3.  The  arch.  3.  The  thoracic 
portion  of  the  descending  aorta.  4.  The  artena  uuxmiinata  dividing  into,  5,  the  right 
carotid,  which  again  divides  at- 6,  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid;  and  7,  the 
right  subclavian  artery.  8.  The^axillary  artery :  its  extent  is  designated  by  a  dotted 
line.  9.  The  brachial  artery.  10.  The  right  pneumogastric  nerve  runniup  by  the  side 
of  the  common  carotid,  in  front  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  and  behind  the  root  of 
the  right  Imig.  11.  The  left  common  carotid,  having  to  its  outer  ride  the  left  pnca mo- 
gastric  nerve,  which  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  as  it  reaches  its  lower  hurdi  r  is 
seen  to.  give  off  the  left  recurrent  nerve.  12.  The  left  subclavian  artery  becouiiuff 
axillary,  and  brachial  in  its  course,  like  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  13.  The  trudc 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  connected  to  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  a  fibrous 
cord,  tlie  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  14.  The  left  pulmonary  artery.  15.  The 
right  pulmonary  artery.'  16.  The.  trachea.  17.  The  right  bronchus.  18.  The  left 
bronclius.  19,  19.  The  pulmonary  veins.  17,  15,  and  19,  on  the  right  side,  and  11, 
18,  and  19,  on  the  lell,  constitute  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  lun^,  and  the  relative 
position  of  these  vcMels  is  caiefully  preserved.  20.  Bronchial  arteries.  21, 31.  Inter- 
costal arteries ;  the  branches  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  above  and  bekrw  the  nnmber  3 
are  pericardiac  and  oasophageal  branches. 
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Plan  of  the  relatioTis  of  the  ascending  Aorta. 

In  Front. 

^  Pericardium, 

•       TlKMracic  fascia, 
Pulmonaiy  wtUaj. 


Right  Side, 

Superior  cava. 
Right  auricle. 


Ascending  Aorta. 


LtfiSide. 

Puhuonary  artery* 
Lefl  auricle. 


Behind. 

Right  pulmonary  artery. 
Right  pulmonary  veini. 

Arch. — The  upper  border  of  the  arch  is  parallel  with  the  upper 
borclLM-  of  the  second  sterno-costal  artinilation  of  the  ri^ht  side  in 
front,  and  tiie  ser-ond  dorsal  vertebra  behind,  and  terminates  opposite 
the  lower  border  of  tlie  third. ' 

The  anterior  surface  of  ihc  arch  is  crossed  by  the  left  pneuino- 
gastric  nerve,  and  by  the  cardiac  .branches  of  that  nerve,  and  of  the 
sympathetic. 

Tne  posterior  surface  of  the  arch  is  in  -relation  with  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea  and  great  <:ardiac  plexus,  the  cardiac  nerves,  left 
recurrent  nerve,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  superior  border  gives  off  the  three  great  arteries,  viz.  the  in- 
nominata,  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian. 

The  inferior  border,  or  concavity  of  the  arch,  is  in  relation  with 
the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  cardiac  ganglion  and  left 
recurrent  nerve,  and  has  passing  beneath  it  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  and  left  bronchus. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta. 

Arteria  innominata,  • 
Lefl  carotid. 
Left  nibclavian. 


In  FronL 


Lefl  pneumogastric  nerve. 
Cardiac  nerves. 


Ardi 
of  the  Aorta. 


Bifurcation  (rf*  the  trachea. 
Great  cardiac  plexus, 
Cardiac  nerves. 
Left  recurrent  nerve, 
Thoracic  duct 


BeUm. 

Cardiac  ganglion. 
Remains  of  ductus  arterioeus, 
Lefl  recurrent  nerve. 
Right  pulmonarj  artery, 
Lm  bronchus. 

The  descending  aorta  is  subdivided,  in  correspondence  with  the 
two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk,  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
aorta.  « 

The  thoracic  aorta  is  situated  to  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
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column,  but  approaches  the  middle  line  as  it  descends,  and  at  the 
aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm  is  altogether  in  front  of  the  column. 
After  entering  the  abdomen  it  again  falls  back  to  the  left  side. 

Relations. — It  is  in  relation,  behind  with  the  vertebral  column 
and  lesser  vena  azygos ;  in  front  with  the  oesophagus  and  right 
pneumogastric  nerve ;  to  the  left  side  with  the  pleura  ;  and  to  the 
right  with  the  thoracic  duct.  .  * .  ^  *  . 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  thoracic  Aorta. 

In  Front.  . 
*  • 

*, *  (Esophajjua, 

.  Right  pneumogastric  nerve. 


Right  Side. 
Thoracic  duct. 


Left  Side. 
Pleura. 


Behind. 

Lesser  vena  azygos, 
Vertebral  column. 


The  abdominal  aorta  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  aortic  open- 
ing of  the  diaphragm,  and  descends,  lying  rather  to  the  left  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 

Relations. — It  is  crossed,  in  front  by  the  left  renal  vein,  pancreas, 
transverse  duodenum,  and  mesentery,  and  is  embraced  by  the  aortic 
plexus ;  behind  it  is  in  relation  with  the  thoracic  duct,  receptaculum 
chyli,  and  left  lumbar  veins. 

On  its  left  side  is  the  left  semilunar  ganglion  and  sympathetic 
nerve;  and  on  the  right  the  vena  cava,  right  semilunar  ganglion, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  vena  azygos. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  abdominal  Aorta. 

•  In  Front. 

"Left  renal  vein, 
■■    0     .     '  Pancreas, 
*         .         •  Transverse  duodenum, 
^'      '   Mesentery,  ^ 
Aortic  plexus. 


Right  Side. 
Vena  cava. 

Right  semilunar  ganglion, 
Vena  azygos. 


Abdominal  Aorta. 


«  Behind. 

Thoracic  duct, 
Receptaculum  chyli, 
Left  lumbar  veins. 


Left  Sule. 

Left  semilunar  gan. 

glion. 
Sympathetic  nerve. 
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Branches. — The  branches  of  the  aorta,  arranged  in  a  tabular  form, 
are — 

Ascending  aorta    .  Coronaiy. 

/  A  ♦   •   •        •    4    { Right  carotid, 
(  Artena  innommata,  <  t>  °i.     u  i 
Arch  of  Oe  aorta  .    ;  ]  Le<><»«>tid.     "  '  i  Right  subclavian. 

(  Left  sul^lavian. 

Pericardiac, 

Thoracic  aorta      .     .   ^  ^''"''J?^^- ,     -  ^ 

i±i.sophageal, 

Intercostal 
Phrenic, 

(  Gastric, 
Coehac  axis,  <  Hepatic, 
(  Splenic 
Supra-renal,  or  capsular. 

Abdominal  aorta    .    .  ^  Renal,  or  emulgent, 

buperior  mesenteric. 
Spermatic, 
Inferior  mesenteric, 
Lumbar, 
Sacra  media, 
Common  iliacs. 

The  corollary  arteries  arise  from  the  aortic  sinuses  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ascending  aorta,  immediately  above  the  free 
margin  of  the  semilunar  valves.  The  leftf  or  anterior  coronary  passes 
forwards,  between  tlie  pulmonary  artery  and  left  appendix  auriculae, 
and  divides  into  two  Wanches ;  one  of  which  winds  around  the 
base  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  auriculo-ventricblar  groove,  and 
inosculates  with  the  right  coronary,  forming  an  arterial  circle  around 
the  base  of  the  heart,  while  the  other  passes  along  the  line  of  union 
of  the  two  ventricles,  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  to  its 
apex,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  right 
coronary.  It  supplies  the  left  auricle  and  the  adjoining  sides  of 
both  ventricles. 

The  right,  or  posterior  coronary  passes  forwards,  between  the  root 
i£  the  pmmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricle,  and  winds  along  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  to  the  posterior  median  furrow,  where 
it  descends  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  and 
inosculates  with  the  left  coronary.  It  is  distributed  to  the  right 
auricle  and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  both  ventricles,  and  sends  a 
large  branch  along  the  sharp  margin  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the 
apex  of  the  heart. 

,   ARTBRIA  INKOMIHATA. 

The  Jlrteria  innominata  (fig.  102,  No^  4,)  is  the  first  artery  given 
off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.   It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
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and  ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  s*erno-chivicular  articulatioD, 
where  it  divides  into  the  right  earotid  and  riglit  f;iibclavlan  artery. 

ReUUions. — It  is  in  relation,  in  front  witJi  the  left  vena  innomi- 
nata,  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  origins  of  the  :rterao-thyroid  and 
sterno-hydid  muscles,  which  separates  it  from  the  sternum.  Behind 
with  the  trachea,  pneumogastric  nerve  and  cardiac  nerves;  exter- 
nally with  the  right  vena  innominata  and  pleura;  and «nt^nta//iy  with 
the  origin  of  the  left  carotid.  ' 

Plan  of  the  relaliotu  of  the  Arteria  Innominata. 

In  FroHt. 

Lefl  vena  innominata, 
•    Thymus  gland, 
'  Btemo-thynud, 
Sterno>hydd.  • 

Right  Side. 
It'urht  vena  mnominata, 

riuura. 

Behin^. 

Trachea, 

Pneumogastric  n^rve. 
Cardiac  nerves. 

The  arteria  innominata  occasionally  gives  off  a  small  branch 
which  ascends  along  the  middle  of  the  trachea  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
This  branch  was  described  by  Neubauer,.  and  Dr.  Harrison  names 
it  the  middle  thijroid  artery.  A  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  performing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  . 

OOMMOir  CAROTID  ARTEUES. 

The  common  carotid  arteries  (xapa,  the  head)  arise,  the  right  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  arteria  innominata  opposite  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  foU 
lows,  therefore,  that  the  right  carotid  is  shorter  than  the  left;  it  is 
also  more  anterior;  and,  in  consequence  of  proceeding  from  a  branch 
instead  of  from  the  main  trunk,  it  is  larger  than  its  fellow. 

The  Right  common  caroUd  arter-y  (fig.  10-2,  No.  5)  ascends  the 
neck  perpendicularly,  from  the  right  sterno-clavicuiar  articulation 
to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  it 
divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid. 

The  Left  common  parotid  (fig.  102,  No.  11)  passes  somewhat  ob- 
liquely Qutwards  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  thence  upwards  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  where  it  divides  like  the  right  common  carotid  into  the 
external  and  internal  carotid. 

Relations. — The  right  common  carotid  rests,  first,  upon  the  longus 
colli  muscle,  then  upon  the  rectus  anticus  major,  the  synipatlietic 
nerve  being  interposed.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recuiTent 
laryngeal  nerre  pass  behind  it  at  its  lower  part.  To  its  inner  side 
is  the  trachea,  recurrent  laryngeal,  nerve,'. and  larynx;  to  its  onfer 
sufe,  and  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  the  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 


Arteria  innominata. 


Left  Side. 
Left  carotid. 
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•  ■ 

gastric  nerve;  and  in  front  the  sterno-thyroid,  sterrio-hyoid,  sterno- 
mastoid,  omo-hyoid,  and  platysma  muscles,  and  the  descendens  noni 
nerve.  The  left  common  carotid,  in  addition  to  the  relations  just 
enumerated,  which  are  common  to  both,  is  crossed  near  its  com- 
mencement by  the  left  vena  innominata;  it  Ues  upon  the  trachea; 
then  gets  to  its  side,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  oesophagus  and  tho- 
racic duct :  to  facihtafe  the  study  of  these  relations,  I  have  arranged 
them  in  a  tabular  form. 

•  •« 

Plan  of  relations  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. 

•  .   In  Front.'      .•  *         .    •  • 

•        Platysma,  .  •       ,  *         .       ,  . 

Descendens  noni  nerve,  .         .      '  *     '  ■ 

,  *  Orao-hjoid,  .  i  '■ 

•  Sterno-mastoid,  •         *  *  • 

Sterno-hyoid,        '       *"  * 
Sterno-thyroid.     ^  '  •  « 


•  ^ 


Externally. 
Internal  jugular  vein, 
Paeumogastric  nerve. 


Common 
Carotid  Artery. 


IntemaUy. 

Trachea, 
Larynx, 

Recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve. 


Behind.  .  .* 

Longiis  colli,       »        .      <•  •  « 
.  Rectus  anticus  major,  •  .  , 

*    .  Sympathetic,  f    *  .  .  * 

Inferior  thyroid  artery,  '      '         .  • 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  »  r  • . 

Additional  relations  of  the  Left  Common  Carotid. 


In  Front. 
Left  vena  innominata. 


Behind. 

Trachea, 
Thoracic  ducf. 


Internally. 

Arteria  innominata, 
(Esophagus. 


Externally. 
Pleura. 
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The  External  carotid  artery  ascends  nearly  perpendicularly  from 
opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  where 
it  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  artery. 

Relations. — In  front  it  is  crossed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastricus,  stylo-nyoideus,  and  platysma  myoides  muscles;  by  the 
lingual  nerve  near  its  origin;  higher  up  it  is  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve.  Be- 
hind it  is  separated  from  the  internal  carotid  by  tlie  stylo-pharyngeus 
and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  part  of  the 
parotid  gland. 
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'        Plan  of  ihe-relations  of  the  External  Carotid  Artery. 

In  Frmt. 

PIat3'smn, 
Digastricus, 
Stylo.byoid, 
liin^TCual  nerve, 
Facial  nerve, 
Parotid  gland. 


External  Cuotid  Artery. 


Behind. 

Stylo-pharyngcue, 
Stylo-glof5su9, 
Gkwso-phar  jngeal  nervtf, 
Parotid  gland. 

Branches, — The 'branches  of  the,  external  carotid  are  eleven  in 

number,  and  may  be  arranged  into  four  groups,  viz. 

I 

Anterior.  .  Posterior. 

1.  Superior  thyroid,  4.  Mastoid, 

2.  Lingual,  5.  Occipital, 

3.  Facial  6.  Posterior  auricular. 

Superior,  ^  TerminaL 

7.  Parotidean,  10.  Temporal. 

8.  Ascendinij  pharyngeal,         11.  Internal  maxillary. 

9.  Transverse  facial. 

The  anterior  branches  arise  from  the  commencement  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  Ungual  and 
facial  bifurcate,  not  unfrequently,  from  a  common  trunk. 

1.  The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (the  first  of  the  branches  of 
the  external  carotid)  curves  dovrnwards  to  the  thyrqid  gland  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  ^e  opposite  side, 
and  witli  the  inferior  th3n:oid  arteries.  In  its  course  it  passes'be- 
neath  the  omo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  stemo-hyoid  muscle. 

Blanches. 

Hyoid, 

Superior  laryngeal, 
Inferior  laryngeal, 
Muscular. 

The  Htjoid  branch  passes  forwards  beneath  the  thyro-hyoideus, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  insertion  of  the  depressor  muscles  into  the 
OS  hyoides. 

The  Superior  laryngeal  pierces  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane,  in 
company  vnth  the  superior  larj  ngeal  nerve,  and  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  iarynx,  sending  a  branch  upwards  to 
the  epiglottis. 
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The  Inferior  laryngeal  is  a  small  branch  which  crosses  the  crico- 
thjToidean  membrane  along  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  sends  branches  thi'ough  the  membrane  to  supply  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  larynx,  and  inosculates  with  its  fellow  of  tne  opposite  side. 

Fig.  103.* 


The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  depressor  muscles  of 
•  the  OS  hyoides  and  larynx.    One  of  these  branches  crosses  the  sheath 
of  the  common  carotid  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle. 

2.  The  LiN&uAL  Artery  ascends  obUquely  from  its  origin,  it  then 
passes  forwards  parallel  Ivith  the  os  hyoides;  thirdly,  it  ascends  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue ;  and  fourthly,  runs  fdrward  in  a 
serpentine  direction  to  its  tip,  under  the  name  of  ranine  artery, 
where  it  terminates  by  inosculating  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Relations. — The  first  part  of  its  course  rests  upon  the  middle  con- 
strictor muscle  of  the  pharynx,  being  covered  in  by  the  tendon  of 
the  digastricus  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle ;  the  second  is  situated 
between  the  middle  constrictor  and  hyo-glossus  muscle,  the  latter 
separating  it  from  the  lingual  nerve ;  in  the  third  part  of  its  course 

*  The  carotid  arteries  with  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  1.  The  commoiv 
carotid.  '  3.  The  external  carotid*  3.  The  internal  carotid.  4.  The  carotid  foramen 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  5.  The  superior  thyroid  artery.  6.  The 
lingual  artery.  7.  The  &cial  artery.  8.  The  mastoid  artery.  9.  The  occipital.  10. 
T&  poatarior  anrienlar.  .  11.  The  transverM  fiwial  artery.  13.  The  internal  maxil- 
Uurj.   13.  The  temporal   14.  T%e  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 
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it  lies  between  the  hyo-glossiis  and  genio-hyo-glossus ;  and  in  the 
fourtli  (ranirio)  rests  upon  the  linguaiis  to  tlie  tip  of  tlie  tongue. 

Branches-. 
Hyoid, 

Dorsalis  linguae, 
Sublingual. 

The  branch  runs  along  the*  upper  border  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  origins  of  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  os 

hyoides,  inosculating  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  DcrsaUs  lingucs  ascends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  tongue,  the  fauces  and  epiglottis,  anastpmosiqg  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Sublingual  branch,  frequently  considered  as  a  branch  of 
bifurcation  of  the  lingual,  runs  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  kyo- 
glossus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  to  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue.  It  is  situated  between  the  'mylo-hyoideus  and  genio- 
hyo-glossus,  generally  accompanies  Wharton's  duct  for  a  part  of  its 
course,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  fraenum  lingua?.  It  is  the  latter 
branch  which  alTords  the  considerable  ha3morrhage  which  some- 
times accompanies  the  o])eration  of  snipping  the  frajnum  in  children. 

3.  Facial  Artery. — The  Facial  artery  arises  a  little  above  the 
great  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  and  ascends  obliquely  to  the  submax- 
niary  gland,  in  which  it  lies  embedded.  It  then  curves  around  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
masseter  muscle,  ascends  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  thence  to 
the  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  named  the  angular  artery.  The 
facial  artery  is  very  tortuous  in  its  course  over  the  buccinator  mus- 
cle, to  accommodate  itself  to  the  movement  of  the  jaws. 

Relations. — Below  the  jaw  it  passes  beneath  the  digaslricus  and 
stylo-hyoid  muscles  ;  on  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  it  is  covered. by 
the  platysma  myoides,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  by  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  and  zygomatic  muscles.  It  rests  upon  the  submaxillary 
gland,  the  lower  jaw,  buccinator,  orbicularis  oris,  levator  anguli  oris, 
fevator  labii  superioris  propriusi  and  levator  labii  superioris  alseque 
nasi. 

Its  branches  are  divided  into  those  which  are  given  off  below  the 
jaw  and  those  oh  the  face :  they  may  be  thus  arranged : —  * 


Bebw  the  Jaw. 

Inferior  palatine. 
Submaxillary, 
Submental, 
Pterygoid. 
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0n  the  Face. 

9 

Masseteric, 
Inferior  labial, 
Inferior  coTfJuary,  , 
Superior  Coronary, 
Lateralis  nasL 

The  Inferior  palatine  branch  ascends  between  the  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo-pharyngcus  muscles,  to  be  distributed  to  the  tonsil  and  soft 
palate,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  palatine  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  Subnuixillary  are  four  or  five  branches  which  supply  the  sub- 
maxillary gland. 

The  Su^men/a/ branch  runs  forwards  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
under  cover  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  aaastomoses  with 
branches  of  the  sublinfrual  and  inferior  dental  artery. 

The  Pterygoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle. 

The  Masseteric  branches  are  distributed  to  the  masseter  and  buc- 
cinator muscles. 

The  Inferior  labial  branch  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ment of  the  lower  lip. 

The  Inferior  coronary  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  Up, 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  labial  glands,  and  the  orbicu- 
laris oris ;  it  inosculates  with  the  correspondiog  artery  of  ^e  oppo- 
site side. 

The  Superior  coronary  follows  the  same  course  along  the  upper 
hp,  inosculating  with  the  opposite  superior  copnary  artery,  and  at 
the  middle  of  the  lip  it  sends  a  branch  upward^  to  supply  the  septum 
of  the  nose  and  the  mucous  membrane.  \ 

The  LateroHM  nasi  is  distributed  to  the  aw  and  septum  of  the 
nose. 

The  Inosculations  of  the  facial  artery  are  very  numerous :  thus 
it  anastomoses  with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual,  with  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  and  posterior  palatine  arteries,  with  the  inferior 
dental  as  it  escapes  from  the  mental  foramen,  infra-orbital  at  tiie 
infra-orbital  foramen,- trans  verse' facial  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and 
at  the  an^le  of  the  eye  with  the  nasal  and  frontal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery. 

The  facial  artery  is  subject  to  considerable  varieties  in  its  extent ; 
it  not  unfrcquently  terminates  at  the  angle  of  the  nose  or  mouth,  and 
is  rarely  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  face. 

4.  The  Mastoid  Artery  turns  downwards,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck ; 
sometimes  it  is  replaced  by  two  small  branches. 

■  5.  The  Occipital  Artbrt,  smaller  than  the  preceding  branched, 
passes  backwards  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus,  ti^ 
trachelo-mastoid  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  to  the  occipital  grbove 
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in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  ascends 
between  the  splenius  and  complexus  muscles,  and  di\ides  into  two 
branches  which  are  distributed  upon  the  occiput,  anastomosing  with 
the  opposite  occipital,  the  posterior  auricular,  and  temporal  artery. 
The  lingual  nerve  curves  around  this  artery  near  to  its  origin  from 
the  external  carotid. 

Branches. — It  gives  off  only  two  branches  deserving  of  name, 
the  inferior  meningeal  and  princeps  cervicis. 

The  Inferior  nienijigeal  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  passes  through  the  foramen  laccrum  posterius,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  dura  mater.  ( 

The  Jlrtcria  prince-ps  cervicis  is  a  large  and  irregular  branch.  It 
descends  the  neck  between  the  complexus  and  semi-spinahs  colli, 
and  inosculates  with  the  profunda  cervicis  of  the  subclavian.  This 
branch  is  the  means  of  establishing  a  very  important  collateral  cir- 
culation between  the  branches  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian,  in  liga- 
ture of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

G.  The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery  arises  from  the  external 
carotid,  above  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  ascends 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  behind  the  concha, 
to  be  distributed  by  two  branches  to  the  external  ear  and  side  of  the 
head,  anastomosing  with  the  occipital  and  temporal  arteries  ;  some 
of  its  branches  pass  through  fissures  in  the  fibro-cartilage,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pinna.  The  anterior  auricular 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  temporal. 

Branches. — The  posterior  auricular  gives  off  but  one  named 
branch,  the  stijh-mastoid,  which  enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to 
be  distributed  to  the  aqujcductus  Fallopii  and  tympanum. 

7.  The  Parotidean  Arteries  arc  four  or  five  large  branches 
which  are  given  off*  from  the  external  carotid  whilst  that  vessel  is 
situated  in  the  parotid  gland.  They  are  distributed  to  the  structure 
of  the  gland,  their  terminal  branches  rcaclijng  the  integument  and 
the  side  of  the  face. 

8.  The  Ascending  Pharyngeal  Artery,  the  smallest  'of  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  arises  from  that  trunk  near  to  its 
bifurcation,  and  ascends  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  side  of 
the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  meningeal,  w'hich  enters  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  dura  mater ;  and  pharyngeal.  It  supplies 
the  pharynx,  tonsils,  and  Eustachian  tube. 

9.  The  Transversalis  Faciei  arises  from  the  external  carotid 
whilst  that  trunk  is  lodged  within  the  parotid  gland  ;  it  crosses  the 
masseter  muscle,  lying  parallel  with  and  a  little  above  Stenon's  duct; 
and  is  distributed  to  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  to  the 
muscles  and  integument  on  the  side  of  the  face,  inosculating  with 
the  infra-orbital  and  facial  artery.  This  artery  is  not  unfrequently 
a  branch  of  the  temporal. 

10.  Tl^e  Temporal  Artery  is  one  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  external  carotid.    It  ascends  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma ; 
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and  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  zygomatic  arcli,  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  temporal  brancli.  The  anterior 
temporal  is  distributed  ovei*  the  front  of  the  temple  and  arch  of  the 
skull,  and  anastomoses  with  the  opposite  anterior  temporal,  and  with 
the  supra-orbital  and  frontal  artery.  The  posterior  temporal  curves 
jtpwards  and  backwards,  and  inosculates  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  artery. 

The  trunk  of  the  temporal  artery  is  covered  in  by  the  parotid 
gland  and  by  the  attrabens  aurem  muscle,  and  rests  upon  the  tem- 
poral fascia. 

Branches. 

Orbitar, 

Anterior  auricular. 
Middle  temporal. 

The  Orbitar  artpry  is  a  small  branch,  not  always  present,  which 
passes  forwards  immediately  above  the  zygoma,  between  the  tW'O 
layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  inosculates  beneath  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  with  the  palpebral  arteries. 

The  Anterior  auricular  arteriet  are  distributed  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  pinna. 

The  Middle  temporal  branch  passes  through  an  opening  in  the 
temporal  fascia  immediately  above  the  zygoma,  and  supplies  the 
temporal  muscle  inosc  ulating  with  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 

11.  The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery,  the  other  terminal  branch 
of  the- external  carotid,  has  next  to  be  examined. 

Dissection. — The  Internal  maxillary  artery  passes  inwards  behind 
the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  deep  structures  in  the  face ;  we 
/eqdre,  therefore,  to  remove  several  parts  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it  completely.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  vessel,  the  zygoma 
should  be  sawn  across  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  the  malar 
bone  near  to  the  orbit.  Turn  down  the  zygomatic  arch  with  the 
masseter  muscle.  In  doing  this,  a  small  artery  and  nerve  will  be 
seen  crossing  the  sigmoid  arch  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  entering  the 
masseter  muscle  (the  masseteric).  Cut  away  the  tendon  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  from  its  insertion  into  thecoronoid  process,  iuid  turn  it 
upwards  towards  its  origin ;  some  vessels  will  be  seen  entering  its 
under  surface;  these  are  the  deep  temporal.  Then  saw  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  acroES  its  middle,  and  dislocate  it  from  its  articulation 
with  the  temporal  bone.  Be  careful  in  doing  this  to  carry  the  blade 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  lest  anv  branches  of  nerves  should 
be  injured.  Next  raise  this  portion  of  bone,  and  with  it  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  The  artery,  together  with  the  deep  branches  of 
the  mferior  maxillary  nerve,  will  be  seen  lyin^  upon  the  pterygoid 
muscles.  These  are  to  be  carefully  freed  of  mt  and  cellular  tissue, 
and  then  examined. 

"This  artery  (fig.  103,  No.  12)  commences  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  ^land,  opposite  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  it  passes  in 
the  first  mstance  horizontally  forwards  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower 
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jaw ;  next,  curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle  near  its  origin,  and  ascends  obliquely  forwards  upon  the 
outer  side  of  that  muscle ;  it  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  external  pterygoid  and  enters  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  Ooca- 
sionally  it  passes  between  the  two  pterygoia  musdes,  without  appear- 
ing on  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid.  In  consideration 
of  its  course  this  artery  may  be  divided  into  three  portions:  maxillary, 
pterygoid,  and  spheno-m axillary. 

Relations. — The  Maxillary  portion  is  situated  between  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  liu;amcnt,  lying  parallel  with  the 
auricular  nerve  ;  the  pterygoid  portion  between  tlie  external  ptery- 
goid muscle,  and  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscle.  The  pterygo- 
tndxillary  portion  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle,  and  in  the  spheno*maxillary  fossa  is  in  relation  with 
Meckel's  ganglion. 

Branches. 

Tympanic, 
Inferior  dental, 
Arteria  meningea  magna, 
Arteria  meningea  parva. 

Deep  temporal  branches. 
External  pterygoid, 
Internal  pterygoid. 
Masseteric, 
Buccal. 

Superior  dental. 
Infra-orbital, 
Pterygo-palatine, 
Spheno-palatine, 
Posterior  palatine, 
Vidian. 

The  Tympanic  branch  is  small  and  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  an 
ordinary  dissection ;  it  is  distributed  to  the  temporo-maxillary  articu- 
lation and  meatus,  and  passes  into  the  tympanum  through  the  fissura 
Glaseri. 

The  Inferior  dental  descends  to  the  dental  foramen,  and  enters 
the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw  in  company  with  the  dental  nerve. 
Opposite  the  bicuspid  teeth  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of. 
which  is  continued  onwards  within  the  bone  as  far  as  the  symphysis, 
to  supply  the  incisor  teetii,  while  the  other  escapes  with  the  nerve 
at  the  mental  foramen,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial  and 
submental  branch  of  the  facial.  It  supplies  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  sending  small  branches  along  the  canals  in  theur  roots. 

The  .Arteria  meningea  magna  ascends  behind  the  temporo-maxil- 
lary articulation  to  the  foramen  spinosum  in  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  entering  the  cranium  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  branch.   The  anterior  branch  crosses  the  great  ala 
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of  the  sphenoid  to  the  groove  or  canal  in"  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone,  and  divides  into  branches,  which  ramify  upon 
the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  anastomose  with  corre- 
sponding branches  from  the  opposite  side.  The  posterior  branch 
crosses  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  The  branches  of  tJie  arteria 
meningea  magna  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  bones  of  the  skull ; 
and  in  the  middle  fossa  it  sends  a  small  branch  through  the  hiatus 
Fallopii  to  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Meningea  parva  is  a  small  branch  which  ascends  to  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  passes  into  the  skull  to  be  distril)uted  to  the 
Casserian  ganglion  and  dura  mater.  It  gives  ofi'  a  small  branch  to 
the  nasal  fossa?  and  soft  palate. 

The  Muscular  branches  are  distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to 
the  five  muscles  of  the  maxillary  region ;  the  temporal  branches  are 
two  in  number. 

The  Superior  dental  artery  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxil- 
lary, just  as  that  vessel  is  about  to  make  its  turn  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  It  descends  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  sends  its  branches  through  several  small  fora- 
mina to  supply  the  posterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  antrum. 
The  terminal  branches  are  continued  forwards  upon  the  alveolar 
process,  to  be  distributed  to  the  gums  and  to  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth. 

The  Jnjra-orbital  would  appear,  from  its  size,  to  be  the  proper 
continuation  of  the  artery.  It  runs  along  the  infra-orbital  canal 
with  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  sending  branches  into  the  orbit 
and  downwards  through  canals  in  the  bone,  to  supply  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  antrum  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  escapes 
from  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  branch  which  supplies  the  in- 
cisor teeth  is  the  anterioi'  dental  artery ;  on  the  face  it  inosculates 
with  the  facial  and  transverse  facial  arteries. 

The  Ptery go-palatine  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  through  the 
pterygo-palatine  canal,  and  supplies  the  upper. part  of  the  pharynx 
and  Eustachian  tube. 

The  Spheno-palatine,  or  nasal,  enters  the  superior  meatus  of  the 
nose  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  in  company  with  the  nasal 
branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  divides  into  two  branches ;  one 
of  which  is  distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum,  while 
the  other  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
nares,  together  with  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  cells. 

The  Posterior  palatine  artery  descends  along  the  posterior  pala- 
tine canal,  in  company  with  the  posterior  palatine  branches  of 
Meckel's  ganglion,  to  the  posterior  palatine  foramen ;  it  then  curves 
forwards  lying  in  a  groove  upon  the  bone,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
palate,  while  in  the  posterior  palatine  canal  it  sends  a  small  branch 
backwards,  through  the  small  posterior  palatine  foramen  to  supply 
the  soft  palate,  and  anteriorly  it  suppHes  a  branch  to  the  anterior 
palatine  canal,  which  reaches  the  nares  and  inosculates  with  the 
branches  of  the  spheno-palatine  artery. 
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The  Vidian  branch  passes  backwards  along  the  pterygoid  canal, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  sheath  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  and  to  the  Eus- 
tachian tube. 

■    INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERV. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  curves  slightly  outwards  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  and  then  ascends  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  maxillo-pharyngeal  space*  to  the  carotid  fora- 
men in  the  petrous  bone.  It  next  passes  inwards  along  the  carotid 
carnul,  fonrards  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  upwards  by  the 
anterior  clinoid  process,  where  it  pierces  the  dura  mater  and  divides 
into  three  terminal  branches.  The  course  of  this  artery  is  remark- 
able from  the  number  of  angular  curves  w^hich  it  forms  ;  one  or  two 
of  these  flexures  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
vessel  near  to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  sella  tur- 
cica it  resembles  the  italic  letter  5,  placed  horizontally. 

Relations. — In  consideration  of  its  connections,  the  artery  is  divi- 
sible into  a  cervical,  petrous,  cavernous,  and  cerebral  portion.  The 
Cervical  portion  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  rectus  anticus 
major,  sympathetic  nerve,  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  nerves  which 
cross  behind  it,  and  near  the  carotid  foramen  with  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  pneumogastric  and  lingual  nerves,  and  partially  with  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein.  Internally  it  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  the  tonsil,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery.  Externally 
with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric, 
and  Ungual  nerves,  and  in  front  with  the  stylo-glossus,  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  parotid  gland. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  cei-vical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery. 

In  Front. 

*  Parotid  gland, 

Stylo-glossus  muscle, 
Stylo-pharyngcus  muscle, 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 


Internally. 

Pharynx, 
Tonsil, 

Ascending  pharyn- 
geal  artery. 


Internal 
Carotid  Artery. 


Externally. 
Jugular  vein, 
Glosso-pharyngeal, 
Pneumogastric, 
Lingual  nerve. 


/  Behind. 

Superior  cervical  ganglion,  ' 

Pneumogastric  nerve, 

Glosso-pharyngeal, 

Pharyngeal  nerve, 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve, 

Sympathetic  nerve, 

Rectus  anticus  major. 

The  Petrous  portion  is  separated  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  carotid 
canal  by  a  lining  of  dura  mater ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  carotid 
plexus,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  Casserian  ganglion.     .  • 


*  For  the  boundaries  of  this  space  see  page  166. 
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The  Cavernous  portion  is  situated  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  caver- 
nouf?  !!inns,  and  is  in  relation  by  its  outer  side  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  tlie  sinus,  the  sixth  nerve,  and  the  ascending  branches  of 
the  carotid  plexus.  The  third,  fourth,  and  o]ihthalinic  nerves  are 
placed  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  are  separated 
iToin  the  artery  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ^nus. 

The  Cerebral  portion  of  me  artery  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  -of  the 
arachnoid,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  optic  nerve.  At  its  point  of 
division  it  is  situated  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

Branches. — The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off 
DO  branches :  from  the  other  portions  are  derived  the  foUowiiig : — 

Tympanic, 

Anterior  meningeal, 

Ophthabnic, 

Anterior  cerebral, 

Middle  cerebral, 

Posterior  communicating, 

Choroideau. 

The  Tympanic  is  a  small  branch  which  enters  the  tympanum 
through  a  minute  foramen  in  the  carotid  canaL 
The  Anterior  meningeal  is  distributed  to' the  dura  mater  and  Cas- 

serian  ganglion. 

The  Ophthalmic  artery  arises  from  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  foramen  opticum, 
immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  crosses 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  runs  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  to  the  mner  angle  of 
the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  fronted  and 
oasal. 

Branches. — The  brancShes  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  may  be 
arran^red  into  two  groups: — first,  those  distributed  to  the  orbit  and 
surrounding  parts ;  and  secondly,  those  which  supply  the  muscles 
and  globe  of  the  eye.    They  are — 

First  Group.  Second  Group, 

Lachrymal,  ,  Muscular, 

Supra^orbital,  Anterior  ciHary, 

Posterior  ethmoidal.  Ciliary  short  and  long, 

Anterior  ethmoidal,  Centralis  retinse. 

Palpebral, 

Frontal, 

Nasal. 

The  Lachrymal  is  the  first  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and 
is  usually  giveh  off  immediately  before  that  artery  enters  the  optic 
foramen.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  lachrymal  nerve,  along  the 
upper  border  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
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lachrymal  gland.  The  small  branches  which  escape  from  the  gland 

supply  the  conjunctiva  and  upper  eyelid.  The  lachrymal  artery 
gives  off  a  malar  branch  which  passes  through  the  malar  bone  into 
the  temporal  fossa  and  inosculates  with  the  deep  temporal  arteries, 
while  some  of  its  branches  become  subcutaneous  on  the  cheek  and 
anastomose  with  the  transverse  facial. 

The  Supra-orbital  artery  follows  the  course  of  the  frontal  nerve, 
resting  on  the  levator  palpcbra?  muscle  :  it  passes  through  the  supra- 
orbital foramen,  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch  which 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  forehead  and 
to  the  pericranium.  At  the  supra-orbital  foramen  it  sends  a  branch 
inwards  to  the  diploe. 

.The  Ethmoidal  arteries,  posterior  and  anterior,  pass  through  the 
ethmoidal  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  falx  cerebri  and  to 
the  ethmoidal  cells  and  nasal  fossai.  The  latter  accompanies  the 
nasal  nerve. 

The  Palpebral  arteries,  superior  and  in  ferior,  are  given  off  from 
the  ophthalmic,  near  to  the  inner  anirle  of  the  orbit ;  they  encircle 
the  eyelids,  forming  a  superior  and  inferior  arch  near  to  the  borders 
of  the  lids,  between  the  orbicularis  ])alpebrarum  and  tarsal  cartilage. 
At  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyelids  the  superior  palpebral  inosculates 
with  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery.   The  inferior  palpe- 

*         bral  artery  sends  a  branch  to  the  nasal  duct. 

The  Frontal  artery,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
emerges  from  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and  ascends  along  the 

^       middle  of  the  forehead.  It  is  distributed  to  the  integument,  muscles, 
and  pericranium. 

The  JVasal  artery,  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic, 
passes  out  of  the  orbit  above  the  tendo  oculi,  and  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  one  of  which  inosculates  with  the  angular  arterj%  while 
the  other,  the  dorsalis  nasi,  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose  and  is 
distributed  to  its  entire  surface.  The  nasal  artery  sends  a  small 
branch  to  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  Muscular  branches,  usually  two  in  number,  superior  and 
inferior,  supj)ly  tlie  muscles  of  the  orbit;  and  upon  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  give  off  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  its  margin  of  connection  with  the 

^         cornea,  and  are  distributed  to  the  iris.    It  is  the  congestion  of  these 

/         vessels  that  gives  rise  to  the  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea  in 
iritis. 

The  Ciliary  arteries  are  divisible  into  three  groups, — short,  long, 
and  anterior. 

The  Short  ciliary  are  very  numerous ;  they  pierce  the  sclerotic 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  coat 
and  ciliary  processes.  The  long  ciliary,  two  in  number,  pierce  the 
sclerotic  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  pass  for- 
wards between  it  and  the  choroid  to  the  iris.  They  form  an  arterial 
circle  around  the  circ-umference  of  the  iris  by  inosculating  with 
each  other,  and  from  this  circle  branches  are  given  off  which  ramify 
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in  the  substunce  of  the  iris,  and  form  a  second  circle  around  the 
pupil.  The  anterior  ciliary  are  branches  of  the  muscular  arteries; 
they  terminate  in  the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 

The  Centralis  retince  artery  pierces  the  optic  nerve  obliquely, 
and  passes  forwards  in  the  centre  of  its  cylinder  to  the  retina, 
where  it  divides  into  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  inner  layer  of 
that  membrane.  It  supplies  the  retina,  hyaloid  membrane,  and 
zonula  ciliaris ;  and,  by  means  of  a  branch  sent  forwards  through 
the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  Anterior  cerebral  artery  passes  forwards  in  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain;  then 
curves  backwards  along  the  corpus  callosum  to  its  posterior  extre- 
mity. It  gives  branches  to  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves,  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  the  third  ventricle,  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  The  two  ante- 
rior cerebral  arteries  are  connected  soon  after  their  origin  by  a 
short  anastomosing  trunk,  the  anterior  communicating. 

The  Middle  cerebral  ai'tery,  larger  than  the  preceding,  passes  out- 
wards along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  divides  into  three  principal 
branches,  which  supply  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  and  the  island 
of  Reil.  Near  to  its  origin  it  gives  off  the  numerous  small  branches 
which  enter  the  substantia  perforata,  to  be  distributed  to  the  corpus 
striatum. 

The  Posterior  Communicating  artery,  very  variable  in  size,  some- 
times double,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent,  passes  backwards 
and  inosculates  with  the  posterior  cerebral,  a  branch  of  the  basilar 
artery.  Occasionally  it  is  so  large  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  artery. 

The .  Choroidean  is  a  small  branch  which  is  given  off  from  the 
internal  carotid,  near  ta  the  origin  of  the  posterior  communicating 
artery,  and  passes  beneath  the  edge  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain 
to  enter  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  distri- 
buted to  the  choroid  plexus,  and  to  the  walls  o(  the  middle  cornu. 

SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  Subclavian  artery,  on  the  right  side,  arises  from  the  arteria 
innominata,  opposite  the  stcrno-clavicular  articulation,  and  on  the 
left,  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  right  is  consequently  shorter 
than  the  left,  and  is  situated  nearer  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest ; 
it  is  also  somewhat  greater  in  diameter,  from  being  a  branch  of  a 
branch,  in  place  of  a  division  from  the  main  trunk. 

The  course  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  divisible,  for  the  sake  of 
precision  and  surgical  observation,  into  three  portions.  The  first 
portions  of  the  right  and  left  arteries  diflier  in  their  course  and  rela- 
tions in  correspondence  with  their  dissimilarity  of  origin.  The  other 
two  portions  are  precisely  alike  on  lx)th  sides. 

The  first  portion,  on  the  right  side,  ascends  obliquely  outwards  fo 
the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus.    On  the  left  side  it  ascends 
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perpendicularly  to  the  inner  border  of  that  muscle.  The  second 
portion  curves  outwards  behind  the  scalenus  anticus ;  and  the  third 
portion  passes  downwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery. 

Relations. — The  first  portion^  on  the  right  side,  is  in  relation  in 
front  with  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  vem  at  their  point  of 
junction,  and  is  crossed  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  cardiac  nerves, 
and  phrenic  nerve.  Behind  and  beneath  it  is  invested  by  the  pleura, 
is  crossed  by  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  vertebral  vein, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  first  portion  on  the  left  side  is  in  relation  in  front  with 
the  pleura,  the  vena  innominata,  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic 
nerves  (which  lie  parallel  to  it),  and  the  left  carotid  artery.  To  its 
inner  side  is  the  oesophagus;  to  its  outer  side  the  pleura;  and  behind, 
the  thoracic  duct,  longus  col|i,  and  vertebral  column. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

.         .  ■        •  •  In  Front. 

,   _  Internal  jugular  vein,      •    •  . 

'       ^  Subclavian  vein, 

^  .        Pneumogastric  nerve,' 

Cardiac  nerves,     .    ,  /  \ 

Phrenic  nerve.  *  •  .  ' 


Right  Subclavian  Artery. 


Behind  and  beneath.    ^  , 

Pleora,  *>,»'-».••':• 

»  Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  '     i.  ' 

Vertebral  vein, 

Transverse  process  of  7th  cervical  vertebra.  ' 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front. 

•  Pleura,  *      *  • 

Vena  innominata,  • 
^.  Pneumogastric  nerve, 

^jjU  ^         Phrenic  nerve, 

'  Left  carotid  artery. 


Inner  Side. 
(Esophagus. 


Left  Subclavian  Artery. 


Outer  Side. 
Pleura. 


Behind.      •  ' 

Thoracic  duct, 
Longus  colli, 
•         Vertebral  column. 

The  Second  portion  is  situated  between  the  two  scaleni,  and  is 
supported  by  the  margin  of  the  first  rib.  The  scalenus  anticus 
separates  it  from  the  subclavian  vein  and  phrenic  nerve.  Behind  it 
is  in  relation  w-ith  the  brachial  plexus.  ^ 

The  Thyroid  portion  is  in  relation,  in  front  with  the  subclavian  vein 
and  subclavius  nuiscle;  behind  with  the  brachial  plexus  and  scalenus 
posticus;  belmv  with  the  first  rib;  and  above  with  the  supra-scapular 
artery  and  platysma. 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  third  portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artety. 

Above. 

Supra-scapular  artery,  ' 
.  Ph,tysma  myoides. 


In  Front.  - 
Subclavian  vein, 
Subclavius. 


Subclavian  Artery, 
Third  portion. 


Behind. 
firaehial  plexus, 
Scalenus  posticus. 


Below. 
First  rib. 


Thvroid  axis, 


Fig.  loit 


Branches. — The  greater  part  of  the  branches  of  the  subclavian 
are  given  off  from  the  artery  before  it  arrives  at  the  margin  of  the 
first  rib.  The  profunda  cervicis  and  superior  intercostal  frequently 
encroach  upon  the  second  portion,  and  not  unfrequently  a  branch  or 
branches  may  be  found  proceeding  from  the  third  portion. 

The  primary  branches  are  five  in  number,  the  three  first  being 
ascending,  and  the  latter  descending ;  they  are  the—  • 

Vertebral,      -    '  •     '  *  .       .    ,  . 

Inferior  thyroid. 
Supra-scapular,* 
Posterior  scapular, 
Superficialis  cervicis. 
Profunda  cervicis,  ... 
Superior  intercostal,       *        *  . 
Internal  mammary.  -  * 

The  Vertebral  Artery  is  tlie  first  and  the  largest  of  the  branches 
of  the  subclavian  artery;  it  ascends 
through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
excepting  the  last;  then  winds,  back- 
wards around  the  articulating  process 
of  the  atlas ;  and  piercing  the  dui'a 
mater  enters  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  magnum.  The  two  arteries 
unite  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  to  form  the  basilar  artery.  In 
the  foramina  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  the  artery  lies  in  front 
of  the  cervical  nerves. 

Dr.  John  DavyJ  has  observed  that, 
when  the  vertebral  arteries  differ  in 
size,  the  left  is  generally  the  larger : 
thus  in  ninety-eight  cases  he  found  the 

•  This  is  usually  described  as  arising^  from  the  axillary,  but  I  have  nlost  frequently 
found  it  to  arise  from  the  subclavian. — G. 

t  The  branches  of  the  riffht  subclavian  artery.  1.  The,arteria  innominata.  2. 
The  right  carotid.  3.  The  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery.  4.  The  second  por- 
tion. .5.  The  third  portion.  G.  The  vertebral  artery,  7.  The  inferior  thyroid.  8. 
The  thyroid  axis.  9.  The  superficialis  cervicis.  10.  The  profunda  cervicis.  11.  The 
posterior  scapular  or  transversalis  colli.  12.  The  supra-scapular.  13.  The  internal 
mammary  artery.    14.  The  superior  intercostal. 

t  Edinburgh  IVfedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1839. 
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left  vertebral  the  larger  twenty-six  times,  and  the  right  only  eight. 
In  the  same  number  of  cases  he  found  a  small  band  stretching 
across  the  cylindefr  of  the  basilar  artery,  near  the  junction  of  the 
two  vertebral  arteries,  seventeen  times,  and  in  a  few  instances  a 
small  communicating  trunk  between  the  two  vertebral  arteries  pre- 
viously to  their  union.  I  have  several  times  seen  this  communicating 
branch,  and  have  a  preparation  now  before  me  in. which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  Basilar  Artery,  so  named  from  its  position  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  runs  forwards  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
where  it  divides  into  four  ultimate  branches,  two  to  either  side. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  vertebral  and  basilar  arteries  are 
the  following : —         *    .        •  }  .- 

.    .        •.  • 

Lateral  spinal,  '          •  * 
Posterior  meningeal,   '  . 
Vertebral,  ^  Anterior  spinal,  .  *.  ' 

Posterior  spinal,    •  '  . 

Inferior  cerebellar.       '  '* 

•    •       ( Transverse,  .*      .      .  • ' 

Basilar,     <  Superior  cerebellar,         •  '  - 
•        '  .        ( Posterior  cerebral.  •       f  A 

• 

The  Lateral  spinal  branches  enter  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  spinal  cord  and  to  its  membranes.  Where 
the  vertebral  artery  curves  around  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas, 
it  ^ves  oft'  several  muscular  branches. 

The  Posterior  meningeal  are  one  or  two  small  branches,  which 
enter  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  magnum,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  dura  mater  of  the  cerebellar  fossae,  and  to  the  falx  cerebelli. 
One  branch,  described  by  Soemmering,  passes  into  the  cranium 
along  the  first  cervical  nerve. 

The  Anterior  spinal  is  a  small  branch  which  unites  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
artery  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  vessels  descends  along  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  it  distributes  branches. 

The  Posterior  spinal  winds  around  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  and  descends  on  either  side,  communi- 
cating very  freely  with  the  spinal  branches  of  the  intercostal  and 
lumber  arteries.  Near  its  commencement  it  sends  a  branch  upwards 
to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Inferior  cerebellar  arteries  wind  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which 
they  are  distributed.  They  pass  between  the  filaments  of  origin  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  in  tlieir  course,  and  anastomose  with  the 
superior  cerebellar  arteries. 

The  Transverse  branches  of  the  basilar  artery  supply  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain.    One  of  these  branches, 
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larger  than  the  rest,  passes  along  the  crus  cerebelli  to  be  distributed 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum.  This  may  be  called  the 
middle  cerebellar  artery. 

The  Superior  cerebellar  arteries,  two  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  basilar,  wind  around  the  crus  cerebri  on  each  side  in  relation 
■with  the  fourth  nerve,  and  are  distributed  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cerebellum  inosculating  with  the  inferior  cerebellar.  This 
artery  gives  off  a  small  branch  which  accompanies  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves  into  the  meatus  auditorius  internus. 

The  Posterior  cerebral  arteries,  the  other  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  basilar,  wind  around  the  crus  cerebri  at  each  side,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  superior  cerebellar  artery,  near  the  origin,  by  the 
third  pair  of  nerves,  and  are  in  close  relation  with  the  fourth  pair 
in  their  course  around  the  crura  cerebri.  Anteriorly,  near  their 
origin,  they  give  off  a  tuft  of  small  vessels,  which  enter  the  locus 
pertbratus,  and  they  receive  the  posterior  communicating  arteries 
from  the  internal  carotid.  They  also  send  a  branch  to  the  velum 
interpositum  and  plexus  choroides. 

The  communications  established  between  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries  in  front,  and  the  internal  carotids  and  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  behind,  by  the  communicating  arteries,  constitute  the  circle 
of  Willis.  This  remarkable  communication  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  formed  by  the  anterior  communicating  branch,  anterior 
cerebrals,  and  internal  carotid  arteries  in  front,  and  by  the  posterior 
communicating,  posterior  cerebrals,  and  basilar  artery  behind. 

The  Thyroid  Axis  is  a  short  trunk  which  divides  almost  imme- 
diately after  its  origin  into  four  branches,  some  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  itself.  * 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  ascends  obliquely  in  a  serpentine 
course  behind  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  tliyroid  gland,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  sends  branches 
to  tlie  trachea,  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  oesophagus.  It  is  in 
relation  with  the  middle  cervical  ganghon  of  the  sympathetic, 
which  lies  in  front  of  it. 

The  Supra-scapular  artery  (transversalis  humeri)  passes  ob- 
liquely outwards  behind  the  clavicle,  and  over  the  ligament  of  the 
supra-scapular  notch,  to  the  supra-spinatus  fossa.  It  crosses  in  its 
course  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  phrenic  nerve  and  subclavian 
artery,  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula, 
and  inosculates  with  the  posterior  scapular,  and  beneath  the  acro- 
mion process  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery. 
At  the  supra-scapular  notch  it  sends  a  large  branch  to  the  trape- 
zius muscle.  The  supra-scapulai'  artery  is  not  unfrequently  a 
branch  of  the  subclavian. 

The  Posterior  Scapular  Artery  (transversalis  colli)  passes 
transversely  across  the  subclavian  triangle  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
to  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula.  It  then  descends  along  the 
posterior  border  of  that  bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  where  it  inoscu- 
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lates  with  the  subscapular  artery,  a  branch  of  tlie  axillary.  In  its 
course  across  the  neck  it  passes  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus, 
and  across  the  brachial  plexus;  in  the  rest  of  its  course  k  is  covered 
in  by  the  trapezius,  levator  ahguli  scapulae,  rhomboideus  minor,  and 
rhomboideus  major  muscles.  Sometimes  it  passes  behind  the 
scalenus  anticus,  and  between  the  nerves  which  constitute  the 
brachial  plexus.  This  artery,  which  is  very  irregular  in  its  origin, 
proceeds  more  frequently  from  the  third  portion  of  tlie  subclavian 
artery  than  from  tlie  first. 


The  posterior  scapular  gives  branches  to  the  neck,  and  opposite 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  inosculates  with  the  profunda  cervicis.  It 
supplies  the  muscles  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  and 
establishes  an  important  anastomotic  communication  between  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  subclavian,  and  -axillary  arteries. 

*  The  circle  of  Willis.  The  branches  of  the  arteries  have  references  only  on  one 
side,  on  account  of  their  symmetricfil  distribution.  1.  The  vertebral  arteries.  2.  The 
two  anterior  spinal  branches  uniting  to  form  a  single  vessel.  3.  One  of  the  posterior 
spinal  arteries.  4.  The  {wsterior  meningeal.  5.  The  inferior  cerebellar.  6.  The 
basilar  artery  giving  off  its  transverse  branches  to  either  side.  7.  The  superior  cere- 
bellar artery.  8.  The  posterior  cerebral.  9.  The  posterior  communicating  branch  of 
the  internal  carotid.  10.  The  internal  carotid,  showing  the  curvatures  it  makes  within 
the  skull.  11.  The  ophthalmic  artery  divided  across.  12.  The  middle  cerebral  artery. 
13,  The  anterior  cerebral  arteries  connected  by,  14.  The  anterior  communicathif 
artery.  -  . 
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.  The  SopsrfAhaus  Cervicis  Artery  (cervicaHs  aoterior)  is  a  small 
yjesael,  which  ascends  upon  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
pl^ibesse^  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  lying  in  the  groove  between 
the  scalenus  anticus  and  rectus  anticus  major.  It  is  distributed  to 
the  deep  muscles  and  glands  of  the  neck,  and  sends  branches 
through  the  intervertebral  foramixia  to  supply  the  spinal  jcord  and 
its  rneinl)ranes. 

The  Profuxua  Cervicis  (cervicalis  posterior^  passes  backwards 
betwee||.  the  tran^rse  processes  of  the  seventh,  cervical  and  first 
d#i^l  vertebra,  apd  then,  ascends  the  back  part  df  the  neck, 
between  the  complexus  and  semi-spinah's  colli,  muscles.  It  inoscu* 
lates  above  with  tlie  princej^s  cervicis  of  the  occipital  artery,  and 
below,  by  a  descending!;  branch.  \v\\\\  the  posterior  scapular. 

The  Superior  Ixtercostal  Artery  descends  behind  the  pleura 
upon  die  necks  of  tlie  first  two  ribs,  and  inosculates  with  the  first 
aortic  intercostal.  It  gives  olf  two  branches  which  supply  the  two 
first  intercostal  spaces.  •  '  . 

7!he  Ibtternal  Mammary  Artery  descends  by  the  side  of  the 
sternum,  resting  upon  the  costal  cartilages,  to  the  diaphragm :  it 
then  pierces  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  and  enters  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus^!  where  it  inosculates  with  the  epigastric  artery,, 
a  branch  of  the  external  iliar.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  lower  down  lies  between  the 
triangularis  sterni  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscles. 

The  Branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are, — 

Anterior  intericostal, 

Mammary, 

Comes  nervi  phrenici. 

Mediastinal, 

Pericartliac, 

Musculo-phrenic. 

The  AnUriar  intercostal  supply  the  intercostal  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  inosculate  with  the  aprtic  intercostal  arteries. 
Each  of  the  three  first  anterior  intercostals  gives  off  a  large  branch 
to  the  mammary  gland,  which  €Uiastomoses  freely  with  the  thoracic 

branches  of  the  axillnry  artery;  the  corresponding  branches  from 
the  remaining  intercostals  sup])ly  the  integument  and  pectoralis 
major  muscle.  There  are  usually  two  anterior  intercostal  arteries 
in  each  space. 

The  Comes  nervi  phrenici  is  a  long  and  slender  branch  which 
accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  mediastinal  and  pericardiac  branches  are  small  vessels  dis- 
tributed to  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  th3nnus  gland,  and  peri- 
cardium. 

The  Musculo-phrenic  artery  winds  along  the  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  ribs,  supplying  that  muscle  and  sending  brandies 
to  the  iniferior  intercostal  spaces.    "  The  mammary  arteries,"  says 
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Dr.  Harrison,  "  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  inosculations, 
and  i'or  the  distant  parts  of  the  arterial  system  which  they  serve  to 
connect.  They  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  their  inosculations, 
with  the  thoracic  aorta,  encircle  the  thorax.  On  the  parietes  of  this 
cavity  their  branches  connect  the  axillary  and  subclavian  arteries ; 
on  the  diaphragm  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  inosculations  be- 
tween the  subclavian  artery  and  abdominal  aorta,  and  in  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  thoy  form  an  anastomosis  most  remarkable  for  the 
distance  between  those  vessels  which  it  serves  to  connect;  namely, 
the  arteries  of  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities." 

Varieties  of  the  Subclavian  Arteries. — Varieties  in  these  arteries 
are  rare  ;  that  whjch  most  frequently  occurs  is  the  origin  of  the  right 
subclavian,  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  below 
the  left  subclavian  artery.  The  vessel,  in  this  case,  curves  behind 
the  ccsophagus  and  right  carotid  artery,  and  sometimes  between  the 
a3soi)hagus  and  trachea,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  where  it  assumes  its  ordinary  course.  In  a 
case*  of  Subclavian  aneurism  on  the  right  side,  above  the  clavicle, 
which  happened  during  the  present  summer,  Mr.  Liston  proceeded 
to  perform  the  operation  of  tying  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries 
at  their  point  of  division  from  the  innominata.  Upon  reaching  the 
point  w^here  the  bifurcation  should  have  existed,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  subclavian  artery.  With  that  admirable  self-possession 
which  distinguishes  this  eminent  surgeon  in  all  cases  of  emergency, 
he  continued  his  dissection  more  deeply,  towards  tlie  vertebral 
column,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  artery.  It  was  ascertained 
after  death,  that  the  arteria  innominata  was  extremely  short,  and 
that  the  subclavian  was  given  off  within  the  chest  from  the  posterior 
aspect  of  its  trunk,  and  pursued  a  deep  course  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  first  rib.  In  a  preparation  which  w^as  shown  to  me  in 
Heidelberg  some  years  since  by  Professor  Ticdemann,  the  right 
subclavian  artery  arose  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  as  low  down  as 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  ascended  from  that  point  to  the 
border  of  the  first  rib.  Varieties  in  the  branches  of  the  subclavian 
are  not  unfrecjuent ;  the  most  interesting  is  the  origin  of  the  left 
vertebral,  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  of  which  I  possess  several 
preparations.  '  *        i,   *  -  * 

AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

The  axillary  artery  forms  a  gentle  curve  through  the  middle  of  the 
axillar}'  space  from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  lower 
border  of  tlic  latissimus  dorsi,  where  it  becomes  the  brachial. 

Relations. — After  emerging  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  costo^ 
coracoid  membrane,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  axillary  vein,  which 
lies  at  first  to  the  inner  side  and  then  in  front  of  the  artery.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  axilla  it  is  embraced  by  the  two  heads  of  the 
median  nerve,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  pectoral  muscles.  Upon  the 

•  This  case  is  recorded  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  1. 1839-40,  pp.  37  and  419. 
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inner  or  thoracic  side  it  is  in  relation,  first,  with  the  first  intercostal 
muscle ;  it  next  rests  upon  the  first  serration  of  the  serratus  magnus ; 
and  is  then  separated  lioni  the  chest  by  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves. 
By  its  outer  or  humeral  side  it  is  at  first  separated  from  the  brachial 
plexus  by  a  triangular  cellular  interval ;  it  next  rests  against  the 
tendon  of  the  snbscapalaris  muscle ;  and  thirdly  upon  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis  muscle. 

The  relations  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

In  front.  Inner  or  thoracic  Side.      Outer  or  htimeral  Side. 

Pectoralis  major,  First  intercostal  muscle,  Plexus  of  nerves, 
Pectoralis  minor,  First  serration  of  ser-  '  Tendon  of  sub- 
Pectoralis  major.       ratus  magnus,  scapularis, 

Plexus  of  nerves.  Coraco-brachialis. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  tlie  Jlxillary  artery  are  seven  in 
numl»er : — 

Thoracica  acromialis, 
Superior  thoracic, 
Inferior  thoracic, 
Thoracica  axillaris, 
Subscapular, 
Circumflex  anterior, 
Circumflex  posterior. 

The  thoracica  acromialis  and  superior  thoracic  are  found  in  the 
triangular  space  above  the  pectoralis  minor. 

The  inferior  thoracic  and  thoracica  axillaris,  below  the  pecto- 
ralis minor. 

And  the  three  remaining  branches  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
subseapularis. 

The  Thoracica  acromialis  is  a  short  trunk  which  ascends  to  the 
space  above  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  divides  into  three 
branches, — thoracic,  which  is  distributed  to  the  pectoral  muscles 
and  mammary  gland;  acromial,  which  passes  outwards  to  the 
acromion,  and  inosculates  with  branches  of  the  supra-scapular 
artery ;  and  descending,  which  follows  tlie  interspace  between  the 
deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles,  and  is  in 'relation  with  the' 
cephalic  vein- 

The  - Superior  thoracic  (short),  very  frequently  arises  by  a  common 
trunk  witt'the  preceding ;  it  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pectoral  muscles  and 
mammar}'  gland,  inosculating  with  the  intercostal  and  mammary 
arteries. 

The  Inferior  thoracic  (long  external  mammary)  descends  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  ft 
is  distributed  to  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  serratus  magnus, 
and  subscapularis  muscle,  to  the  axillary  glands  and  mammary 
gland;  inosculating  with  the  superior  thoracic,  intercostal,  and 
mammary  arteries. 

37 
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Fig.  106.« 


The  Thoracica  axillaris  is  a  small  branch  distributed  to  the  plexus 

of  nerves  -and  glands  in  the  axilla. 
It  is  frequently  derived  from  one  of 
the  other  thoracic  branches.  ' 

The  Subscapular  artery,  the  Ingest 
of  the  branches  of  the  axillary,  Vtins 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  subscai- 
pularis  muscle,  to  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  scapula,  where  it  inosculates  with 
the  posterior  scapular,  a  b^ginch  of  the 
subclavian.  It  supplies,  in  its  course, 
the  muscles  on  the  under  surfape>  and 
inferior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
side  of  the  chest.  At  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  axillar\%  it  gives  off 
a  large 'branch,  the  dorsalh  scapvIcBj 
which  passes  backwards  through  the 
triangular  space  bounded  by  the  tei'es 
minor,  teres  major,  and  scapular  head 
of  the  triceps,  and  tteneath  the  infra- 
spinatus to  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula, 
where  it  is  distributed,  inosculating 
with  the  supra-scapular  and  posterior 
scapular  arteries. 

The  Circumflex  flT^er/ev*? wind  around 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  anterior 
very  small,  passes  beneath  the  coraco- 
brachialis  and  short  head  of  the 
biceps,  and  sends  a  branch  upwards  along  the  bicipital  groove 
to  supply  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Posterior  circumflex,  of  larger  size,  passes  backwards  through 
the  quadrangular  space  bounded  by  the  teres  minor  and  major,  the 
scapular  head  of  the  triceps  and  the  humerus,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  deltoid  muscle  and  joint.  Sometimes  this  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  superior  profunda  of  the  brachial.  It  then  ascends  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  teres  major,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deltoid  without 
passing  through  the  quadrangular  space.  The  posterior  circumflex 
artery  sends  branches  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

•  The  axillary  nnd  brachial  artery,  with  their  branches.  1 .  The  deltoid  muscle.  2. 
The  biceps.  3.  The  tendinous  process  givfin  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  to  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  this  process  which  separates  the  median  basilic 
vein  from  the  brachial  artery.  4.  The  outer  border  of  the  brachialis  anticus  mtiscle. 
5.  The  supinator  loiig'us.  6.  The  coraco-brachialis.  7,  The  middle  portion  of  the 
triceps  muscle.  8.  Its  inner  head.  9.  The  axillary  artery.  10.  The  brachial  artery ; 
— a  dark  line  marks  the  limit  between  these  two  vessels.  11.  The  thoracica  acro- 
mialiu  artery  dividing  into  its  three  branches  ;  the  number  rests  upon  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. 12.  The  sii(>crior  and  inferior  thoracic  arteries.  13.  The  serratus  magnus  mus- 
cle. 14.  The  subscapular  artery.  The  posterior  circumflex  and  thoracica  axillaris 
branches  are  seen  in  the  figure  between  the  inferior  thoracic  and  subscapular.  The 
anterior  circumflex  is  observed,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  biceps,  crossing  the 
neck  of  the  humerus.    15.  The  suf>crior  profunda  artery.    IG.  The  inferior  profunda. 

17.  The  anastomotica  magna  inosculating  inferiorly,  with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

18.  The  termination  of  the  superior  profunda,  inosculating  with  the  radial  recurrent 
in  the  interspace  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  supinator  longus. 
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Varieties  of  the  Axillary  Artery. — The  most  frequent  peculiarity 
of  this  kind  is  the  division  of  the  vessel  into  two  trunks  of  equal 
size:  a  muscular  trunk,  which  gives  ofl'  some  of  the  ordinary  axil- 
lary branches  and  supplies  the  upper  arm,  and  a  continued  trunk, 
which  represents  the  brachial  artery.  The  next  most  frequent  variety 
is  the  high  division  of  the  ulnar  which  passes  down  the  arm  by  the 
side  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  superficially  to  the  muscles  proceed- 
ing from  the  inner  condyle,  to  its  ordinary  distribution  in  the  hand. 
In  this  course  it  lies  immediately  beneath  the  deep  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  may  be  seen  and  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  integument 
The  high  division  of  the  radial  from  the  axillary  is  rare.  In  one 
instance,  I  saw  the  axillary  artery  divide  into  three  branches  of 
nearly  equal  size,  which  passed  together  down  the  arm,  and  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  resolved  themselves  into  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous. 
But  the  most  interesting  variety,  both  in  a  physiological  and  surgical 
sense,  is  that  described  by  Dr.  Quain,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Anatomy." 
"  I  found  in  the  dissecting-room,  a  few  years  ago,  a  variety  not 
hitherto  noticed  :  it  was  at  first  taken  for  the  ordinary  hiorh  division 
of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  two  vessels  descended  from  the  point  of 
division  at  the  border  of  the  axilla,  and  lay  parallel  with  one  another 
in  their  course  through  the  arm  ;  but  instead  of  diverging,  as  is 
usual,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  they  converged,  and  united  so  as  to 
form  a  short  trunk  which  soon  divided  again  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  in  the  regular  way."  In  a  subject,  dissected  during 
the  past  winter  in  Sydenham  College,  tliis  variety  existed  in  both 
arms ;  and  I  have  seen  several  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

The  Brachial  artery  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, . 
where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

Relations. — In  its  course  downwards,  it  rests  upon  the  coraco- 
brachiaUs  muscle,  internal  head  of  the  triceps,  brachialis  anticus, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  To  its  inner  side  is  the  ulnar  nerve ; 
to  the  outer  side,  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles  ;  in  front 
it  has  the  basilic  vein,  and  is  crossed  by  the  median  nerve.  Its 
relations,  within  its  sheath,  are  the  vente  comites. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

In  Front. 

Rasilic  vein. 
Deep  fascia. 
Median  nerve. 


Inner  Side. 
Ulnar  nerve. 


Brachial  Artery. 


Outer  Side. 
Coraco-brachialis, 
Biceps. 


Behind. 

Short  head  of  triceps, 
Coraco-brachialis, 
Brachialis  anticus. 
Tendon  of  biceps. 
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The  brhnches  fif  the  brachial  artery  are,  the — 

Superior  profunda, 
Inferior  profunda, 
Anastomotica  magna. 
Muscular. 

The  Superior  pnfunda  arises  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  winds  around  the  humerus,  between  the 
triceps  and  the  bone,  in  the  sj^ace  between  the  brachiahs  antieus 
and  supinator  longus,  where  it  inoscnlat(^s  with  the  radial  recurrent 
brancli.  It  accomj)anies  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  In  its  course 
it  gives  off  tlie  posterior  articular  artery,  which  descends  to  the 
elbow-joint,  and  a  more  superficial  branch  which  inosculates  with 
the  interosseous  articular  artery. 

The  Inferior  profunda  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the  brachial 
artery,  and  descends  to  the  space'  between  the  inner  condyle  and 
olecranon  in  company  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  where  it  inosculates 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  ^Anastomotica  magna  is  given  ofl'  nearly  at  right  angles  from 
the  brachial,  at  about  two  inches  above  the  joint.  It  passes  directly 
inwards,  and  divides  into  two  branches  which  inosculate  w^tli  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries  and  with  the  inferior 
profunda. 

The  Mvscvlar  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  the  course 
of  the  artery,  viz.  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  deltoid,  brachialis 

anticus  and  triceps. 

Varieties  of  the  Brachial  Artery. — The  most  frequent  peculiarity 
in  the  distribution  of  branches  from  this  artery  is  the  high  divi- 
sion of  the  radial,  which  arises  generally  from  about  the  upper 
third  of  the  brachial  artery  and  descends  to  its  normal  position 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  ulnar  artery  sometimes  arises 
from  the  brachial  at  about  two  inches  above  the  elbow,  and  pursues 
either  a  superficial  or  deep  course  to  the  wrist;  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  I  have  seen  the  interosseous  artery  arise  from  the  bra- 
chial a  little  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  two  profunda  arte- 
ries occasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  or  there  may  be  two 
superior  profundae. 

RADIAL  ARTERY. 

The  Radial  artery,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  brachial,  appears 
from  its  direction  to  be  the  continuation  of  that  trunk.  It  runs  along 
the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm,  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow^  to  the 
wrist ;  it  there  turns  r(.)und  the  base  of  the  thumb,  beneath  its 
extensor  tendons,  and  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  miisele,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  then 
crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  forming 
the  deep  palmar  archt  apd  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  saper- 
ficial  palmar  arch.  *  < 


RADIAL  ARTERY. 
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In  the  upper  half  of  its  course,  the  radial  artery  is  situated  between 
the  supinator  longus  muscle,  by  which  it  is  overlapped  superiorly, 
and  the  pronator  radii  teres  ;  in  the  lower  half,  between  the  tendons 
of  the  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  rests  in  its 
course  downwards,  upon  the  supinator  brevis,  projiator  radii  teres, 
radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  pro- 
nator quadratus ;  and  is  covered  in  by  the  integument  and  fasciae. 
At  the  wrist  it  is  situated  in  contact  with  the  dorsal  carpjil  liga- 
ments and  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  ;  and  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  beneath  the  flexor  tendons.  It  is  accompanied 
by  venJE  comites  throughout  its  course,  and  for  its  middle  third  is 
in  close  relation  with  the  radial  nerve. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  fore-arm. 

In  Front.  -'^ff^  '         . »  . 

'     •  •     .      Deep  fascia,  *  » 

Supinator  longus. 


Inner  Side. 

Pronator  radii  teres, 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 


Radial  Artery. 


Outer  Side.  Hi 

Supinator  longus, 
Radial  nerve  (middle  third 
of  its  course). 


Behind. 
Supinator  brevis, 
Pronator  radii  teres, 
Flexor  sublimis  digiforum, 
Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Pronator  quadratus, 
Wrist-joint. 


The  Branches  of  the  radial  artery  may  be  arranged  into  three 

.    groups,  corresponding  with  the  three  regions,  the  fore-arm,  the  wrist, 

and  tlie  hand ;  they  are — 

„  (  Recurrent  radial, 

Fare-arm,  j 


Wrist, 


Hand, 


Muscukir. 

■ 

Superficialis  vola?, 
Carpalis  anterior, 

Carpalis  posterior,  or  dorsalis  carpi, 

Metacarpalis, 

Dorsales  pollicis. 

Princeps,  or  magna  pollicis, 

Radialis  indicis, 

Interossea?, 

Perforantes. 


The  Recurrent  branch  is  given  oflf  immediatly  below  the  elbow ; 
it  ascends  in  the  space  between  the  supinator  longus  and  brachialis 
anticus  to  supply  the  joint,  and  inosculates  with  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  superior  profunda.  This  vessel  gives  ofl*  numerous  muscular 
branches.  •  '  '  •  ' 

The  Muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  radial 

side  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  Superficialis  voice  is  given  ofl*  from  the  radial  artery  while  at 
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Fig.  107. 


the  wrist.  It  passes  between  the  fibres  of  the  abductor  poUicis 
muscle,  and  inosculates  with  the  termination  of  the  ulnar  artery, 

completing  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  This 
artery  is  very  variable  in  size,  being  some- 
times as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the 
radial,  and  at  other  times  a  mere  muscular 
ramusculus,  or  entirely  wanting ;  when  of 
large  size  it  supi)lies  the  palmar  side  of  the 
thumb  and  tlie  radial  side  of  the  index 
finger. 

The  Car/jfl/ branches  are  intended  for  the 
supply  of  the  wrist,  the  anterior  carpal  in 
front,  and  the  posterior,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  behind.  The  carpalis  posterior  crosses 
the  carpus  transversely  to  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  hand,  where  it  inosculates  with  the 
posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
Superiorly  it  sends  branches  which  inoscu- 
late with  the  termination  of  the  anterior 
interosseous  artery ;  inferiorly,  it  gives  off 
posterior  interosseous  branches^  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  perforating  branches  of  the 
deep  palmar  arch,  and  then  run  forwards 
upon  the  dorsal  interossei  muscles. 

The  Metacarpal  branch  runs  forwards 
on  the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle, 
and  inosculates  with  the  digital  branch  of 
the  superficial  palmar  arch,  which  supplies 
the  adjoining  sides  ,  of  the  index  and  middle 
fingers.  Sometimes  it  is  of  large  size,  and 
the  true  continuation  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  Dorsalcs  pollicis  are  two  small 
branches  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb. 
The  Princeps  pollicis  descends  along  the  border  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  between  the  abductor  indicis  and  adductor  pollicis  to  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  two  sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb. 

•The  arteries  of  the  fore-arm.  1.  The  lower  part  of  the  biceps  muscle.  2.  The 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  with  the  humeral  origin  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
flexor  carpi  radialis  divided  across.  3.  The  deep  portion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres. 
4.  The  supinator  longus  muscle.  5.  The  flexor  longus  pollicis.  6.  The  pronator 
quadratus.  7.  The  flexor  profiindus  digitorum.  8.  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  9.  The 
annular  ligament  with  the  tendons  passing  beneath  it  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  tlie 
figure  is  placed  on  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  muscle,  divided  close  to  its  inser- 
tion. 10.  The  brachial  artery.  11.  The  anastomotica  magna  inosculating  superiorly 
with  tlie  inferior  profunda,  and  inferiorly  with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent.  12.  The 
radial  artery.  13.  The  radial  recurrent  artery  inosculating  with  the  termination  of 
the  superior  profunda.  14.  The  superflcialis  voloj.  15.  The  ulnar  artery.  16.  Its 
superficial  palmar  arch  giving  off"  digital  branches  to  three  fingers  and  a  half.  17. 
The  magna  pollicis  and  radialis  indicis  arteries.  18.  The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
19.  The  anterior  interosseous  artery,  20.  The  posterior  interosseous,  as  it  is  passing 
through  the  interosseous  membrane. 
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The  RadiaUs  indicis  is  also  situated  between  the  abductor  indicis 
and  adductor  pollicis,  and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index 
finger,  forming  its  collateral  artery.  Tliis  vessel  is  frequently  a 
branch  of  the  princeps  pollicis.  , 

•  The  InterossecB,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  branches  of  the 
deep  palmar  arch ;  they  pass  forwards  upon  the  interossei  muscles 
and  inosculate  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch, 
opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

pFhe  P  erf  or  antes,  tliree  in  number>  pass  directly  backwards  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  dorsal  interossei  muscles,  and  inosculate  with 
the  posterior  interosseous  arteries. 


ULNAR  ARTERY. 


The  Ulnar  artery,  the  other  division  of  the  brachial  artery,  crosses 
the  arm  obliquely  to  the  commencement  of  its  middle  third;  it  then 
runs  down  the  ulnar  side  of  tlie  fore-arm  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the 
annular  ligament,  and  forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  which 
terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  superficiaUs  volae. 

RelatMms. — ^In  the  upper  or  oblique  portion  of  its  course,  it  lies 
'  upon  the  brachialis  antiqus,  and  flexor  profundus  digitorum ;  find  is 
covered  in  by  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and 
the  median  nerve.  In  the  second  part  of  its  course,  it  is  placed 
upon  the  flexor  profundus,  and  pronator  quadratus,  lying  between 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  sublimis  dicitorum.  While  cross- 
ing the  annular  ligament  it  is  protected  from  injury  by  a  strong  ten- 
dinous arch  thrown  over  it  from  the  pisiform  bone ;  and  in  the  palm 
it  rests  upoh  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimisj  bein^  cov&rsd  in  by 
the  palmaris  brevis  muscle  and  palmar  fascia.  It  is  accompaniea 
•in  its  course  by  the  venee  comites,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ulnar 
nerve  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  extent 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Ulnar  Artery : 

In  front. 
Deep  fascia, 

Superficial  layer  of  muscles, 
Median  nerve. 

In  the  Ihinil, 
Tendinous  arch  from  the  pisiibrm  bone. 


Palmaris  brevis  masde. 
Palmar  fiiscia. 


Iruter  ride. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnariff,  . 
Ulnar  nerve  (lower  two- 
thirds.) 


Ulnar  Artery. , 


OiUer  sidf. 
Flexor  sablirois  digito* 


ram. 


Behind. 

Brachialis  nnticus, 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum, 

Promtor  quadratus. 

In  the  Hand. 
Annular  ligament, 

Tenckms  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
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The  Branches  of  llio  ulnar  artery  may  be  arranged  like  those  of 
the  radial  into  three  groups  : —  • 

^  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent, 
\*  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent, 

Fore-arm  {  latenwseous      \  t'^'f  '"  ""'f 

1  {  rostenor  interosseous, 

f  Muscular. 

'  .       j  Carpalis  anterior, 
Wrist  .     I  Carpalis  posterior,  or  dorsalis  manus. 

Hand  .  Digitales. 

The  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent  arises  immediately  below  the  olbow, 
and  ascends  in  front  of  tlic  joint  between  tlie  ])rniKitor  radii  teres 
and  bracliialis  anticus,  where  it  inosculates  with  anastomotica  ma<:na 
and  inferior  profunda.  The  two  recurrent  arteries  frequently  arise 
by  a  common  trunk. 

The  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  larger  than  the  preceding,  arises 
immediately  below  the  elbow-joint,  and  passes  backwards  oeneath 
the  origins  of  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles;  it  thena  scends  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  tlie  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  benenth  the 
ulnar  nerve,  and  inosculates  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anasto- 
motica magna. 

The  Common  interosseous  artery  is  a  short  trunk  which  arises 
from  the  ulnar,  opposite  to  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius.  It 
divides  into  two  oranches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous 
arteries. 

The  Anterior  interosseous  passes  down  the  fore-arm  upon  the  intei^- 

osseous  moinbranc,  between  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and 
flexor  longus  poilicis,  and  behind  the  pronator  quadratus  it  pierces 
that  membrane  and  descends  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  where  it  inos- 
culates witii  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
It  is  retained  in  connexion  with  the  interosseous  membrane  by 
means  of  a  thin  aponeurotic  arch. 

The  anterior  interosseous  artery  sends  a  branch  to  the  median 
nerve,  wtdch  it  accompanies  into  the  hand.  The  median  artery  is 
sometimes  of  large  size,  and  I  have  seen  it  take  the  place  of  the 
superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  Posterior  interosseous  artery  passes  backwards  through  an 
opening  between  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and 
the  oblique  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  mu^jcles  on  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  fore-arm;  It  gives  off  a  recwrreTit  branch,  which 
returns  upon  the  elbow  between  the  anconeus,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  supinator  brevis  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior 
terminal  branches  of  the  superior  profunda. 

The  Muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  situated  along  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  Carpal  branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  are  distributed  to  the 
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anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  ^vrist-joint,  where  they  inoscu- 
late with  corresponding  branches  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  Digital  branches  are  given  off  from  the  superficial  palmar 
arch,  and  are  four  in  number.  The  first  and  smallest  is  distributed 
to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger.  The  other  three  are  short 
trunks,  which  divide  between  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  form  the  collateral  branch  of  the  radial  side  of  the  little  finger, 
the  collateral  branches  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index  finger. 

The  Superficial  palmar  arch  receives  the  termination  of  the  deep 
palmar  arch  from  between  the  abductor  ininimi  digiti  and  llexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti  near  to  their  origins,  and  terminates  by  inoscu- 
lating with  the  superficialis  xoisc  upon  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The 
communication  between  the  superficial  and  deep  arch  is  generally 
described  as  the  communicating  branch  of  the  ulnar  arteiy. 
. .  The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  arteries  to  the  hand  is  subject  to 
great  variety,  . 

.     *  .  .  *  BRANCHES  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 

Bronchial, 
(Esophageal,  . 
Intercostal. 

The  Bronchial  Arteries  are  four  in  number,  and  vary  both  in 
size  and  origin.  They  are  distributed  to  the  bronchial  glands  and 
tubes,  and  send  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  pericardium,  and  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.    These  are  the  nutritious  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

The  CEsophageal  Arteries  are  numerous  small  branches;  they 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  are  distributed  to  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  establish  a  chain  of  anastamosis  along  that  tube :  the 
superior  inosculate  with  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  with  oesophageal 
branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries ;  and  the  inferior  with 
similar  branches  of  the  phrenic  and  gastric  arteries. 

The  Intercostal,  or  posterior  intercostal  arteries,  arise  from  the' 
posterior  part  of  the  aorta ;  they  are  nine  in  number  on  each  side, 
the  two  superior  spaces  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  right  intercostals  are  longer 
than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  aorta.  They  ascend 
somewhat  obliquely  from  their  origin,  and  cross  the  vertebral  column 
behind  the  thoracic  duct,  vena  azj^gos  major,  and  sympathetic  nerve, 
to  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  left  passing  beneath  the  superior  inter- 
costal A'ein,  the  vena  azygos  minor  and  sympathetic.  In  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  or  rather,  upon  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  each 
artery  gives  off  a  dorsal  branchy  which  passes  back  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  lying  internally  to  the  middle 
costo-transverse  ligament,  and  divides  into  a  spinal  branch,  which 
supplies  the  spinal  cord  and  vertebrae,  and  a  muscular  branch  which 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back.  It  then 
comes  into  relation  with  its  vein  and  nerve,  the  former  being  above, 
and  the  latter  below,  and  divides  into  two  branches  which  run  along 
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the  borders  of  tlic  contiguous  ribs  between  the  two  planes  of  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  anastomose  witii  the  anterior  intercostal  arteries, 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary.  The  branch  corresponding 
with  the  lower  border  of  each  rib  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  They 
are  protected  from  pressure  during  the  action  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  by  little  tendinous  arches  mrown'  across  and  attached  by 
each  extremity  to  the  bone. 

•I 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AOETA. 

Phrenic, 

C  Gastric, 
Cceliac  axis  Hepatic, 

(Splenic, 
.Superior  mesenteric, 
Spermatic, 
Imerior  mesenteric, 
Supra-renad,  or  capsular, 
Renal,  or  emulgent. 
Lumbar, 

I  Sacra  media. 

The  Phrbitic  Arteries  are  given  off  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 

aorta  as  soon  as  that  trunk  has  passed  through  the  aortic  opening. 
Passing  obliquely  outwards  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
each  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  an  internal  branch  which 
runs  forwards  and  inosculates  with  its  follow  of  the  opposite  side  in 
front  of  the  oesophageal  opening ;  and  an  external  branch  which 
proceeds  outwards  fowdrds  the  great  circumference  of  the  mtiscle, 
And  sends  branches  to  the  dupra-renal  capsules.  The  phrenic  arte- 
ries inosculate  with  branches  of  the  internal  mammary,  inferior 
intercostal,  epigastric,  oesophageal,  gastric,  hepatic,  and  supra-renal 
arteries.  They  are  frequently  derived  from  the  cceliac  axis,  or 
from  one  of  its  divisions,  and  sometimes  they  give  oft'  the  supra- 
renal arteries. 

The  C(£LiAc  Axis  (xo»Xi'a  ventricuhis)  is  the  first  single  trunk  given 
off  frt>m  the  abdominal  aorta,  ti  arises  opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
divides  into  three  large  branches — gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic. 

Relations, — The  trunk  of  the  coekac  axis  has  in  relation  with  it* 
in  front  the  lesser  omentum ;  on  the  right  i^ide  the  right  semilunar 
ganglion  and  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver ;  on  the  left  side  the  left 
semilunar  ganglion  and  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach ;  and  below 
the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  and  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  solar  plexus. 

The  Gastric  Artert  (coronaria  ventriculi),  the  smallest  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis,  ascends  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  then 
rims  along  the  lessor  curvature  to  the  y)ylorus,  and  inosculates  with 
the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic.    It  is  distributed  to  the  lower 
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extremity  of  the  oesophagus  and  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  oesophageal  arteries  and  vasa  brevia  of  the 


The  Hepatic  Artery  curves  forwards,  and  ascends  along  the  right 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches  (right  and  left),  which  enter  the  transverse  fissure,  and  are 
distributed  along  the  portal  canals  to  the  right  and  left  lobes.f  It  is 
in  relation  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  with  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus  and  portal  vein,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 

•  The  abdominal  aorta  with  its  branches.  1.  The  phrenic  arteries.  2.  The  cocliac 
axis.  3,  The  gastric  artorj.  4.  The  hepatic  artery,  dividing  into  the  right  and  left 
hepatic  liranches.  5.  The  splenic  artery,  passing  outwards  to  the  fpleen.  6.  The 
supra-renal  artery  of  the  right  side.  7.  The  right  renal  artery,"  which  is  longer  than 
the  left,  passing  outwards  to  the  right  kidney.  8.  The  lumbar  arteries.  9.  The  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  10.  The  two  spermatic  arteries.  11.  The  inferior  mesenteric 
artery.  12.  The  sacra  media.  13.  The  common  iliacs.  14.  The  internal  iliac  of  the 
right  side.  15.  The  external  iliac  artery.  16.  The  epigastric  artery.  17.  The  cir- 
cumflexa  ilii  artery.    18.  The  femoral  artery. 

t  For  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery  within  the  liver,  see  the  "  Minute 
Anatomy"  of  that  organ  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Viscera. 
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hepatic  plexus  of  nerves  and  numerous  lymphatics.  There  are  some-  • 
times  two  liepatic  arteries,  in  which  case  one  is  derived  from  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  * 
The  Branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  the 

Pyloric, 

«  ,  J  J  ,.  (  Gastro-eyjiploica  dextra, 
Gastro-duodenahs,  |  Pa„creatico-duodenalis. 

Cystic. 

i 

The  Pyloric  branch  given  off  from  the  hepatic  near  to  the  pylorus, 
is  distributed  to  the  commencement  of  the  duodenitm  and  to  the 
lesser  curve  of  the  stomach,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  gastric 
artery. 

The  Gastro-duodenaRs  artery  is  a  short  but  large  trunk,  'vrhich 
descends  behind  the  pylorus,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the 

gastro-epiploica  dextra,  and  .pancreatico-duodenalis.  Previously  to 
•  its  division,  it  gives  ofT  some  inferior  pyloric  branches  to  the  small 

end  of  the  stomach. 

The  Gasiro-cpiploica  dextra  runs  along  the  ^roat  curve  of  the  .  ' 
stomach  lying  between  tlic  two  layers  of  the  grc;it  omentum,  and 
inosculates  at  about  its  middle  with  tlie  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  a 
branch  of  the  splenic  artery.   It  supplies  the  great  curve  of  the 
stomach' and  the  great  omentum ;  henoe  the  derivation  of  its  name. 

The  Pancreatico-duodenalis  curves  along  the  fixed  border  of  the 
duodenum,  partly  concealed  by  the  attachment  of  the  pancreas,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  pancreas  and  duodenum.  It  inosculates  infe- 
riorly  with  the  first  jejunal  and  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the 
superioi"  mesenteric  artery. 

The  Cystic  artery,  generally  a  branch  of  the  i^ight  hepatic,  is  of  • 
small  size,  and  ramifies  between  the  coat^  of  the'!;^all  bkid^er,,pre- 
viously  to  its  distribution  to  the  mucouS  membrane.  •  * 

The  SpLBn ic  Artery,  the  largest  of  the  tlvree  branches  of*  life. .  . 
cceliac  axis,  passes  horizontally  to  the  left  along  the  upper  bordeKot\jf^\ 
the  pancreas,  and  divides  into  five  or  six  large  i)ranches  which  enter  \ 
the  hilum  of  the  spleen  and  are  distributed  to  its  structure.    In  its 
course  it  is  tortuous  and  serpentine,  and  frequently  makes  a  com- 
plete turn  upon  itself.  It  lies  in  a  narrow  groove  in  the  upper  border 
of  the  pancreas,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  splenic  vein,  and  by  the 
splenic  plexus,  of  nerves.  . 

The  Branches  of  the  spleriic  artery  are — 

Pancreaticae  parva;, 
Pancreatica  magna, 
Vasa  brevia, 
Gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

• 

The  PancreaticcB  parvcB  are  numerous  small  branches  distributed 
to  the  pancreas,  as  the  splenic  artery  ruQS  along  its  upper  border. 
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One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  follows  the  course  of  the  pancre- 
atic duct,  and  is  called  pancreatica  magna. 

The  Vasa  brevia  are  five  or  six  branches  of  small  size  which  pass 
from  the  extremity  of  the  splenic  artery  and  its  terminal  branches, 
between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  to  the  great  end 
of  the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  inosculating  with 
branches  of  the  gastric  artery  and  of  the  gastro-epiploioa  sinistra. 

The  Gastro-epiploica  sinistra  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  splenic  artery ;  it  passes  forwards  from  left  to  right,  along  the^^ 
great  curve  of  the  stomach,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  great' 
omentum,  and  inosculates  with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.    It  is  ^ 
distributed  to  the  greater  curve  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  great 


omentum. 


Fig.  109. 


The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery,  the  second  of  the  single 
trunks,  and  next  in  size  to  the  cocUac  axis,  arises  from  the  aorta  im- 


•  The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis.  1.  The  liver.  2.  Its  trans- 
verse fissure.  3.  The  gall  bladder.  4.  The  stomach.  5.  The  entrance  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, 6.  The  pylorus.  7.  The  duodenum,  its  descending  portion.  8.  The  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  duodenum.  9.  The  pancreas.  10.  The  spleen.  11.  The  aorta. 
12,  The  cceliac  axis.  13.  The  gastric  artery.  14.  The  hepatic  artery.  15.  Its  pyloric 
branch.  16.  The  gastro-duodenalis.  17.  The  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  18.  The 
pancreatico-duodenalis,  inosculating  with  a  branch  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
19.  The  division  of  the  hepatic  artery  into  its  right  and  left  branches;  the  right  giving 
off  the  cystic  branch.  20.  The  splenic  artery,  traced  by  dotted  lines  behind  the  stomach 
to  the  spleen.  21.  The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  inosculating  along  the  great  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach  with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  22.  The  pancreatica  magna. 
23.  The  vasa  brevia  to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  inosctilating  with  branches  of  tlie 
gastric  artery.  24.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  emerging  from  between  the  pan- 
creaa  and  the  transverse  pwrtion  of  the  duodenum. 
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mediately  below  that  vessel,  and  behind  the  pancreas.  It  passes,  for- 
wards between  the  pancreas  and  transverse  duodenum,  and  descends 
within  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it 
terminates  very  much  diminished  in  size.  It  forms  a  curve  in  its 
course,  the  convexity  being  directed  towards  the  left,  and  the  con- 
cavity to  the  right.  It  is  in  relation  near  its  commencement  with 
the  portal  vein ;  and  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  the  superior 
mesenteric  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  Mesenteric  Artery  are — 

• 

Va^a  intestiiii  tenuis, 

Ileo-colica, 

Colica  dextra, 

Colica  media.  •   .  ■ 

Fig.  110* 


*  The  course  and  distribution  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  J .  The  descending 
portion  of  tlie  duodenum.  2.  The  transverse  portion.  3.  The  pancrca.s.  4.  The 
jejunum.  5.  The  ileum.  6.  The  ctecum  from  which  the  ap[)endix  vermiforinis  is 
seen  projectinsr.  7.  The  ascending  colon.  8.  The  transverse  colon.  9.  The  com- 
mencement  of  the  dcscendipg  colon.  10.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery.  II.  'i'hc 
colica  media.  12.  The  branch  which  inosculates  with  the  colica  sinistra.  13.  The 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  which  inosculates  with  the  pancrcatico- 
duodenalis.  14.  The  colica  dextra.  15.  The  ileo-colica.  16,  16.  The  branches  from 
the  convexity  of  the  superior  mesenteric  to  the  small  intestines. 
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The  Vasa  intestini  tenuis  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  They  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  small  intestine  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
termination  of  the  ileum.  In  their  course  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  they  . form  a  series  of  arches  by  the  inosculation  of  their 
larger  branches;  from  these  are  developed  secondary  arches,  and 
from  the  latter  a  third  series  of  arches,  from  which  the  branches 
arise  which  are  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  From  the 
middle  branches  a  fourth  and  sometimes  even  a  fifth  series  of  arches 
is  produced.  By  means  of  these  arches  a  direct  communication  is 
estabhshed  between  all  the  branches  given  off  from  the  convexity  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  superior  branches  moreover  sup-" 
ply  the  pancreas. and  duodenum,  and  inosculate  wuth  the  pancreatico- 
duodenalis;  and  the  inferior  with  the  ileo-colica. 

The  Heo-colic  artery  is  the  last  branch  given  off  from  the  conca- 
vity of  the  superior  mesenteric.  It  descends  to  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  divides  into  branches  w  hich  communicate  and  form  arches,  from 
w^hich  bfanches  are  distributed  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  the 
caecum,  and  the  commencement  of  the  colon.  This  artery  inoscu- 
lates on  the  one  hand  with  the  last  branches  of  the  vasa  intestini 
tenuis,  and  on  the  other  with  the  colica  dextra. 

The  Colica  dextra  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the  concavity 
of  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  divides  into  branches  which  form 
arches,  and  are  distributed  to  the  ascending  colon.  Its  descending 
branches  inosculate  with  the  ileo-cohca,  and  the  ascending  with  the 
colica  media. 

The  Colica  media  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  concavity  of 
the  superior  mesenteric,  and  passes  forwards  between  the  layers  of 
the  trani?verse  mesocolon,  where  it  forms  arches,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  transverse  colon.  It  inosculates  on  the  right  with  the  colica 
dextra;  and  on  the  left  with  the  colica  sinistra,  a  branch  of  the  infe- 
rior mesenteric  arterv. 

The  Spermatic  Arteries  are  two  small  vessels  w^hich  arise  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta  below  the  superior  mesenteric ;  from  this  origin 
each  artery  passes  obliquely  outwards,  and  accompanies  the  corre- 
sponding ureter  along  the  front  of  the  psoas  muscle  to  the  border  of 
the  pelvis,  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  external  iliac  artery.  It 
is  then  directed  outwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  follow'S 
the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal,  and 
through  the  scrotum  to  the  testicle,  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The 
right  spermatic  artery  lies  in  front  of  the  vena  cava,  and  both  ves- 
sels are  accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins  and  by  the  sper- 
matic plexuses  of  nerves. 

The  spermatic  arteries  in  the  female  descend  into  the  pelvis  and 
pass  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  round  ligaments; 
along  the  latter  they  are  continued  to  the  inguinal  canal  and  labium 
at  each  side. 

They  inosculate  with  the  uterine  arteries.  •» 
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The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery,  smaller  than  the  superior, 
.     arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  about  two  inches  below  the  origin 
of  that  vessel,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  left  mesocolon, 
to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  tlnxe  branches: 


4 


Colica  sinistra,  superior,  . 

Sigmoideffi,  or  coUca  sinistra  media  and  inferior. 

Supaiior  hiemorrhoidal.  . 


.   The  CoUca  sinistra  is  distributed  to  the  descending  colon,  and 

ascends  to  inosculate  with  the  colica  media.    This  is  the  largest 

arterial  inosculation  in  the  body.  *'    .  * 

. '  ■       *  *. 

*         1^     '        Fig.  111.*  '     •  V 


*  The  distribution  and  branches  of  the  inftrrior  mesenteric  artery.  1,  1.  The  supe- 
rior artery  with  its  branelies  and  the  small  intestines  turned  over  to  the  right  side.  2. 
The  caicum  and  appendix  etcci.  The  asecuding  colon.  4.  The  transverse  colon 
raised  upwards.  5.  The  descending  rolon.  6.  Its  sigmoid  flexure.  7.  The  rectum, 
b.  The  aorta.  9.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  10.  The  colica  sinistra,  inosculating 
with  11.  The  colica  media,  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  12,  19.  Sig- 
moid branches.  13.  The  superior  haimorrhoidal  artery.  14,  The  pancreas.  15.  The 
descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.         \    ^'  • 
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The  SigmoidecB  are  several  large  branches  which  are  distributed 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  descending  colon.  They  form  arches, 
and  inosculate  above  with  the  colica  sinistra,  and  below  with  the 
superior  haimorrhoidal  artery. 

The  Supericr  hamorrlwMal  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the 
inferior  mesenteric.  It  crosses  the  ureter  and  common  iliac  artery 
of  the  left  side,  and  descends  between  the  two  layers  of  the  meso- 
rectum  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  rectum  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
anastomosing  with  the  middle  and  external  hjcmorrhoidal  arteries. 

The  Supra-Renal  arc  two  small  vessels  which  arise  from  the 
aorta  immediately  above  the  renal  arteries,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  They  are  sometimes  branches  of  the 
phrenic  or  of  the  renal  arteries. 

The  Renal  Arteries  (emulgent)  are  two  large  trunks  given  ofl' 
from  the  sides  of  the  aorta  immediately  below  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery ;  the  right  is  longer  than  the  left  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  aorta,  and  passes  behind  the  vena  cava  to  the  kidney  of 
that  side.  The  left  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right.  They  divide 
into  several  large  branches  previously  to  entering  the  kidney,  and 
ramify  very  minutely  in  its  vascular  portion.  The  renal  arteries 
supply  several  small  branches  to  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

The  Lumbar  Arteries  correspond  with  the  intercostals  in  the 
chest ;  they  are  four  or  five  in  number  on  each  side,  and  curve 
around  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebraj  beneath  the  psoas  muscles, 
and  divide  into  two  branches;  one  of  which  passes  backwards 
between  the  transverse  processes  and  is  distributed  to  the  vertebrae 
and  spinal  cord  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  whilst  the  other 
takes  its  course  behind  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  and  supplies 
the  ab^minal  muscles.  The  first  lumbar  artery  runs  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  and  the  last  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
In  passing  between  the  psoas  muscles  and  the  vertebrae,  they  are 
protected  by  a  series  of  tendinous  arches,  which  defend  them  and 
the  communicating  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  from  pressure 
during  the  action  of  the  muscle. 

The  Sacra  Media  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  aorta  at 
its  bifurcation,  and  descends  along  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx  where  it  terminates 
by  inosculating  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries.  It  distributes  branches 
to  the  rectum  and  anterior  sacral  nerves,  and  inosculates  on  either 
side  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

Varieties  in  the  Brandies  of  the  abdominal  ^orta. — The  phrenic 
arteries  are  very  rarely  both  derived  from  the  aorta.  One  or  both 
may  be  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis ;  one  may  proceed  from  the 

fastric  artery,  froni  the  renal,  or  from  the  upper  lumbar  artery, 
'here  are  occasionally  three  or  more  phrenic  arteries.  The  coeliac 
axis  is  very  variable  in  length,  and  gives  off  its  branches  irregularly. 
There  are  sometimes  two  or  even  three  hepatic  arteries,  one  of 
which'  may  be  derived  from  the  gastric  or  even  from  the  superior 
mesenteric.  The  colica  media  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  hepatic 

.  ^    *.  39 
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artery.  The  spermatic  arteries  are  very  variable  botli  in  (.•riiriii  and 
number.  The  right  speriii;itic  maybe  a  branch  ot' tlu;  renal  artjry, 
and  tlie  lelt  a  brancli  oi  the  interior  mesenteric.  The  supra-renal 
arteries  may  be  derived  from  the  phrenic  or  renal'  arteries.  The 
renal  arteries  present  sereral  varieties  in  number ;  there  may  be 
three  or  even  four  arteries  on  one  side  and  one  only  on  the  other. 
When  there  are  several  renal  arteries  on  one  side,  one  may  arise 
from  the  common  iliac  artery,  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  near  its 
lower  part,  or  from  the  internal  iliac. 

COMMON  ILIAC  AHTEIIIF:S. 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  oj^posite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebras  ^  « 
into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  J>nmetimes  the  bilurcation  takes 
lace  as  high  as  the  third,  and  occasionally  as  low  as  the  fii'th  ium- 
ar  vertebra.  The  common  iliac  arteries  are  iibout  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  they  diverge  from  the  termination  of  the  aorta,  and 
pass  downwards  and  outwards  on  each  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  w  here  they  divide  into  the 
mternal  and  external  iliac  arteries.  In  old  persons  the  common  iliac 
arteries  are  more  or  less  dilated  and  curved  in  their  course. 

The  Right  common  iliac  is  somewhat  lonirer  than  the  left  and 
forms  a  more  obtuse  angle  with  the  termination  of  the  aorta;  the 
angle  of  bifurcation  is  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Relations, — ^The  relations  of  the  two  arteries  are  different  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  The  right  common  iliac  is  in  relation  in 
front  with  the  peritoneum,  and  is  crossed  at  its  bifurcation  by  the 
ureter.  It  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  two  common  iliac  veins, 
and  externally  ^vith  the  psoas  magnns.  The  h-ft  is  in  relation  in 
front  with  the  peritoneum,  arid  is  crossed  by  the  rectum  and  superior 
hsBmorrhoidal  artery,  and  at  its  bilurcation  by  tlie  ureter.  It  is  in 
relation  behind  with  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  and  externally  with 
the  psoas  magnus. 


INTERNAL  ILUC  ARTERY. 

The  Internal  Hiac  Artery  is  a  short  trunk,  varying  in  length  from 
an  inch  to  two  inches.  It  descends  obliquely  to  a  point  opposite  the 
upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro>ischlatic  foramen,  where  it  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk. 

Relations. — This  artery  rests  externally  upon  the  sacral  plexus 
and  upon  the  origin  of  the  pyriformis  muscle ;  posteriorly  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and  anteriorly  with  the  ureter. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  are  the — 

Umbilical,  Ischiatic, 
Middle  vesical,  Internal  pudic. 

Middle  ha^morrhoidal. 

And  in'tlie  female  the — 
Uterine,  Vaginal. 
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•  And  of  the  posterior  trunk  the — 

llio-luiiil)ar,  Lateral  sacral,  = 

Obturator,  Gluteal 

The  umbilical  artery  is  the  commencement  of  the  fibrous  cord 
into  which  the  umbilical,  artery  of  the  foetus  is  converted  after  birth. 
In  after  life,  the  cord  remains  pervious  for  a  short  distance  and  con- 
stitutes the  umbilical  artery  of  the  adult,  from  which  the  superior 
vesical  artery  is  given  off  to  ilic  fundus  and  anterior  aspect  of  tlie 
bladder.  The  cord  may  be  traced  forwards  by  the  side  of  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  to  near  its  a])ex,  wiience  it  ascends  by  the 
side  of  the  linea  alba  and  uraclius  to  tiic  umbilicus. 


Fig.  112.» 


The  Middle  vesical  arlery  is  generally  a  branch  of  the  umbilical, 
and  sometimes  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  is  somewliat  larger  than  the 
superior  vesical,  and  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
ot  the  bladder,  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  prostate  gland. 

The  Middle  hvcmorrhoidal  artery  is  as  frequently  derived  from  the 
ischiatic  or  internal  pudic  as  from  the  internal  iliac.  It  is  of  variable 
size,  and  is  distributed  to  the  rectum,  base  of  the  bladder*  vesiculas 
seminales,  and  prostate  gland  ;  and  inosculates  with  the  superior  and 
external  htemorrhoidal  arteries. 

•The  distribution  and  branches  of  the  iliac  arteries,  1.  Tliu  aorta.  2.  The  left 
CtxnmoD  iliac  artery.  3.  The  external  iliac,  4.  The  epigastric  artery,  5.  The  cir- 
cumfleita  ilii.  fi.  Thp  internal  iliac  artery.  7.  Its  anterior  trunk.  8.  Its  posterior 
trunk.  !>.  The  umbilical  artery  giving  off  (10)  tlie  superior  vesical  artery,  Atler  the 
origin  of- this  branch,  the  umbilical  artery  becomes  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord — the 
umbilical  ligament,  11.  The  internal  pndic  arlery  passin<j  h^hind  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  (12)  and  lesser  iHaero-ischiatie  ligament,  13.  The  uiiddk:  hiemorrhoidal  artery. 
14.  Tbe  ischiatic  artery,  also  passinif  btBhind  the  anterior  saoro-isehiatic  ligament  to 
escape  from  the  pelvis,  l.>.  Its  inferior  vesical  branch,  16.  Tlic  ilio  lumbar,  the  first 
branch  of  tljc  posterior  trunk  (d)  ascending  to  inosculate  with  the  circumflexa  ilii  artery 
(5)  and  form  an  arch  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  17,  The  obturator  artery.  18.  The 
lateral  sacral,  19.  The  gluteal  artery  escaping  from  the  pelvis  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  QO,  The  sacra  media.  21.  TTi^  right  ooflnnkon 
iliac  artery  cot  abort.  23.  The  femoral  artery.  • 
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The  Ischiatic  Artfry  is  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  jiasses  downwards 
between  the  ])oslerior  i)order  of  the  levator  ani,  and  the  pyriformis, 
resting  upon  tiie  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  lying  behind  the  internal 
pudic  artery,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  where 
It  escapes  from  the  pelvis  below  the  pyriformis  muscle.  It  then 
descends  in  the  space  between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  tube- 
':rositv  of  the  ischium  in  company  with  the  ischiatic  nerves^  and 
ii»divicltes  into  branches.  ^ 

Fig.  I13.» 


Its  branches  within  the  pelvis  are  the  inferior  kaemorrhoidal  which 
supplies  the  rectum  conjointly  with  the  middle  hosmorrhoidal  and 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  that  artery,  and  the  infrnor  ?v.<f/rrz7 
which  is  distributed  to  the  base  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculco 
seminales,  and  prostate  gland.  Tlie  brandies  external  to  the  pelvis, 
are  four  in  number — coccygeal,  inferior  gluteal,  comes  nervi  ischia- 
tici,  and  muscular  branches. 

The  Coccygeal  branch  pierces  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  coccygeus  and  levator  ani  muscles,  and  to 
the  integument  around  the  anus  and  coccyx. 

*  The  arteries  of  the  perineum ;  on  the  right  side  the  superficial  arteries  are  seen, 
and  on  the  left  the  deep.  1.  The  penis,  consisting  of  corpus  spongiosam  and  corpus 
cavemosura.  The  crus  penis  on  the  left  side  is  cut  Ihrouffh.  2.  The  acccleratores 
urine  muscles,  enclosing  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  3.  The  crcctctf 
penis,  spread  out  u[>on  the  cms  penis  of  the  right  side. '  4.  'Iho  anas,  earrouMded  by 
the  sphincter  ani  niusclo.  /).  The  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  os  pubis.  6.  The  tube- 
nwity  of  the  isdiium.  7.  The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  attached  bj  its  small 
extremity  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  8.  The  coccyx.  9.  The  internal  pndic  artery, 
crossing  the  spino  of  the  ischium,  and  cntcrinfr  tlie  perineum.  10.  Inferior  hfemor- 
rhoidaf  branch.  11.  The  superficiolis  perinei  artery,  giving  off  a  small  branch, 
transversalis  perinei,  upon  the  transrersiis  perinei  muscle.  12.  The  same  artery  on 
the  left  sifli^  cut  off.  13.  The  artery  of  the  bull).  11.  The  two  terminal  branchrs  of 
the  internal  pudic  artery ;  one  is  seen  entering  the  divided  extremity  of  the  crus  penis, 
the  urter)r  of  the  corpus  cavemoeum ;  the  other,  the  donalis  pcni»,  ascends  npcm  the 
donum  m  the  organ. 
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The  In  ferior  ghdeal  branches  supply  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

The  Comes  nervi  ischialici  is  a  small  but  regular  branch,  which 
accompanies  the  great  ischiatic  nerve  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  Muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hip  and  thigh,  and  inosculate  with  the  internal  and  external 
circumflex  arteries,  with  the  obturator,  and  with  the  superior  per- 
forating arter}\        -  '^^'^y 

The  IiTTERiTAL  "1^10  AiiTi^T,  tHc  othcT  terminal  branch  of  the 
anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  descends  in  front  of  tlie  ischiatic* 
artery  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  ischiatic  foramen.  It  emerges 
from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen  l)elow  the 
pyriformis  muscle,  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters 
the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  foramen;  it  then  crosses 
the  internal  obturator  muscle  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  being 
sitiiii^  at  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  tuberosity,  and 
houod  down  by  the  obturator  fascia ;  it  next  ascends  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  enters  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal 
iasda  lying  along  the  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  and  at 
^^e  symphysis,  pierces  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia, 
and  very  much  diminished  in  size  reaches  the  dorsum  of  the  penis 
along  which  it  runs,  supplying  that  organ  under  the  name  of*  the 
dorsalis  penis. 

JBranch^ — ^The  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  within  the 
tllfcfa  are  several  small  ramuscules  to  the  baee  of  the  bladder,  the 
vVLube  seminales,  and  the  prostate  gland;  and  the  hcemorrhoidal 
branch  which  supphes  the  middle  of  the  rectum,*and  frequently  takes 
the  place  of  the  middle  hremorrhoidal  branch  of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  ^roJicAes,  external  to  the  pelvis,  ve  the  .. 

-  -f^^i^-y :         Inferior  ha3morrhoidal,  •  ' 

Siqperfioialis  perinei, 

Transversalis  perinei, 
Arteria  bulbosa, 
.  Arteria  corporis  cavernosi, 
Arteria  dorsalis  penis. 

The  Inferior  hcBmorrhoidal  artery  is  given  ofTby  the  internal  pudic 
while  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
anus,  and  to  the  muscles,  the  fascia,  and  tlie  integument  in  the  anal 
region  of  the  perineum. 

The  Superficial  perineal  artery  is  given  off  near  the  attachment 
of  the  cms  penis ;  it  pierces  the  connecting  layer  of  the  superficial 
and  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  runs  forwards  across  the  trans  versus 
perinei  muscle,  and  alfjng  the  groove  between  the  accelerator  urina) 
and  erector  penis  to  the  septum  scroti,  upon  wliit^h  it  ramifies  under 
the  name  of  arteria  s(?pti.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  scrotum, 
and  to  the  perineum  in  its  course  forwards.  One  of  the  latter,  larger 
than  the  rest,  crosses  the  perineum,  resting  on  the  transversus  peri- 
od muscle,  and  is  named  the  transversalis  perineu 
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The  Artery  of  the  hulb  is  given  off  from  the  pudic  nearly  opposite 
the  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  urethra;  it  passes  nearly 
transversely  inwards  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  and  pierces  the  anterior  layer  to  enter  the  corpus  spongiosum 
at  its  bulbous  extremity.    It  is  distributed  to  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

The  Jrteri/  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  i)ierces  the  crus  penis,  and 
runs  forward  in  the  interior  of  the  coi-])us  cavernosum,  by  the  side 
of  the  septum  pectiniforme.  It  ramifies  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
venous  structure  of  the  corpus  cavernosum.  • 

The  Dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  ascends  between  the  two  crura  and 
symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorsum  penis,  and  runs  forward  through  the 
suspensory  ligament  in  the  groove  of  tiie  corpus  caverfiosuiu  to  the 
glans,  distributing  branches  in  its  course  to  the  body  of  the  organ 
and  to  the  integument. 

The  Internal  pudic  artery  in  the  female  is  smaller  than  in  the 
male;  its  branches,  with  their  distribution,  are  in  principle  the  same. 
The  superficial  perineal  artery  supplies  the  analogue  of  the  lateral 
half  of  the  scrotum,  viz.  the  greater  labium.  The  artery  of  the  bulb 
supplies  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  vestibule ;  the  arter\'  of  tJie 
corpus  cavernosum,  the  cavernous  body  of  the  cUtoris,  and  the  arte- 
ria  dorsalis  clitoridis,  the  dorsum  of  that  organ. 

The  Uterine  and  Vaginal  arteries  of  the  female  are  derived 
either  from  the  internal  iliac,  or  from  the  umbilical,  internal  pudic, 
or  ischiatic  arteries.  The  former  are  very  tortuous  in  their  course, 
and  ascend  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  uterus.-  The'  latter  ramify  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
vagina,  and  supply  its  mucous  membrane. 

Branches  of  the  posterior  trunk. 

The  llio-lumhar  artery  ascends  beneath  the  external  iliac  vessels 
and  psoas  muscle,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ihum, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  a  lumbar  branch  which  supplies 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  sends  a  ramuscule  through  the 
fifth  intervertebral  foramen  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ; 
and  an  iliac  branch  whicli  passes  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  dis- 
tributing brandies  to  the  iliacus  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  inos- 
culating with  the  lumbar  and  gluteal  arteries,  and  with  tlie  circum- 
flexa  ilii. 

The  Obturator  Artery  '  is  exceedingly  variable  in  point  of 
origin ;  it  generally  proceeds  from  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  and  passes  forwards  a  little  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
to  the  upper  border  of  tbe  obturator  foramen.  It  there  escapes 
from  the  ])elvis  through  a  tendinous  arch  formed  by  tlie  obturator 
membrane,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  an  internal  branch 
which  curves  inwards  around  the  bony  margin  of  the  obturatot 
foramen,  between  the  obturator  externi^s  muscle  and  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  and  distributes  branches  ta  the  obturator  muscles,  the 
pectineus,  the  adductor  muscles,  and  to  the  organs  of  generation, 
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and  inosrulntes  with  the  internal  circumfiex  artery.  And  an  external 
branch  ^\hii-ii  pursues  its  edurse  alnn^j  the  outer  margin  of  tlie 
obturator  loramen  to  the  sjjace  between  tlie  tremelhis  inferior  and 
quadratus  fenioris,  where  it  inosculates  witli  ilie  ischiatic  artery. 
In  its  course  backwards  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal  circumflex, 
and  sends  a  branch  through  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum  to  the  hip- 
joint.  Within  the  pelvis  the  obturator  artery  'j;i\  es  oflf  a  branch  to 
the  iliacus  muscle,  and  a  small  ramuscule  wliich  inosculates  with 
the  epi<xastrie  artery. 

The  L\Ti-:uAL  Sacral  Arteries  are  generally  two  iu  number  on 
each  side  ;  superior  and  interior.  The  superior  passes  inwards  to 
the  first  sacral  foramen  and  is  distributed  to  the  contents  of  the 
spinal  canal,  from  which  it  escapes  by  the  posterior  sacral  foramen, 
and  supplies  the  integument  on  the  dorsum  of  the  sacrum.  The 
inferior  passes  down  by  the  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  to  the 
coccyx ;  it  first  pierces  and  then  rests  upon  the  origin  of  the  pyri- 
formis,  and  sends  branches  into  the  sacral  canal  to  supply  the  sacral 
ner\  es.  Both  arteries  inosculate  with  each  other  and  with  the  sacra 
media. 

The  Gluteal  Artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  trunk 
of  the  internal  iliac :  it  passes  backwards  between  the  lumbo-sacral 
•  and  first  lumbar  nerve  through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro- 
ischiatic  foramen,  and  above  the  pyrtformis  muscles,  and  divides 

into  three  branches — superficial,  deep  superior,  and  deep  inferior. 

The  Superficial  branch  is  directed  forwards  between  the  glutens 
maximus  and  medius.  and  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  ui)i>er  [)art  of  tlie  gluteus  maximus  and  to  the 
integument  of  the  gluteal  i-egion. 

Th6  Deep  superior  branch  passes  ajong  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  ilium,  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  to  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  superfi- 
cial circumflexa  ilii  and  external  circumflex  artery.  There  are 
frequently  tw^o  arteries  which  follow  Uiis  course. 

The  Deep  inferior  branches  are  several  large  arteries  \\hich 
cross  the  LHuteus  minimus  ol)li(]uely  to  the  trochanter  major,  where 
they  inosculate  with  branches  of  the  external  circunillex  artery,  and 
send  branches  through  tlie  gluteus  minimus  to  supply  die  capsule  of 
the  hip-joint  '  ^  . 

(Varieties  in  the  Branches  of  the  internal  iliac. — The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  ^•arieties  occurrinti:  among  these  branches  is  the  orioriii 
of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  from  the  internal  iliac  or  ischiatic. 
The  artery  in  this  case  passes  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  through  tlie  upper  part  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  It 
woulfl  be  endangered  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy.  The  dorsal 
artery  of  the  penis  is  .  sometimes  derived  from  the  obturator,  and 
sometimes  from  one  of  the  external  pudic  arteries.  The  artenr  of 
the  bulb,  in  its  normal  course,  passes  almost  transversely  inwards  to 
the  corj)us  spongiosum.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  so  oblique  in 
its  direction  as  to  render  its  division  in  lithotomy  unavoidable. 
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Tlic  obturator  arterv  mav  be  verv  small  or  altoTCther  wantincr,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  a  branch  irom  the  external  iUac  or  epigas- 
tric. 

SXTERU AL  ILIAO  ARTERT. 

The  external  iliac  artery  of  each  side  passes  obliquely  downwards 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  from  opy><)sitc  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis  to  the  femoral  ai'ch,  where  it  becomes  tlie  femoral 
artery. 

Relations. — It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  spermatic  vessels, 
the  peritoneum,  and  a  thin  layer  of  faacia,  deriv^  from  the  iliac 
fascia,  which  surrounds  the  artery  and  vein.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  is  crossed  by  the  ureter,  and  near  its  termination  by  the 

crural  branch  of  the  gcnito-crural  nerve  and  the  circumflexa  ilii  vein. 
Externally  it  lies  against  the  psoas  muscle,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  iliac  fascia ;  and  'posteriorly  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
external  iliac  vein,  which,  at  the  femoral  arch,  becomes  placed  to 
its  i^ner  side.  The  artery  is  surrounded  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  cousse  by  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 

BroJicAes.— Besides  several  smaU  branches  which  supphr  the 
glands  surrounding  the  artery,  the  external  iUac  gives  on  two 
branches,  the — 

Epigastric, 
Circumflexa  ilii. 

The  Epigastric  artery  arises  fxom  the  external  iliac  near  to  Pou- 
part*s  ligament ;  and  passing  forwards  between  the  peritoneum  and 
transversalis  fascia,  ascends  obliquely  to  the  border  of  the  sheath  of 

the  rectus.  It  enters  the  sheath  near  to  its  lower  third,  passes 
upwards  behind  the  rectus  muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and 
in  the  substance  of  that  muscle  it  in(»sculates  near  the  cnsiform 
cartilage  with  the  termination  of  the  inlcrnal  man  unary  artery.  It 
lies  internally  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  immediately  above 
the  femoral  ring,  and  is  crossed  near  its  origin  by  the  vas  deferens 
in  the  male,  and  by  the  round  ligament  in  the  femala 

The  only  branches  of  the  epigastric  artery  wOTthy  of  distinct 
notice  are  the  CremaHeriCf  which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord 
and  supplies  the  cremaster  muscle;  and  the  ramuBeulus  which  inos- 
culates with  the  obturator  artery. 

The  E})igustric  artery  forms  a  projection  of  the  peritoneum  w^hich 
divides  Uie  ihac  fossa  into  an  internal  and  an  external  portion ;  it  is 
from  the  former  that  direct  inguinal  hernia  issues,  and  from  the 
latter,  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  * 

The  Circtan/lexa  iKi  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
iliac,  nearly  opposite  to  the  epigastric  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely 
along  Poupart's  ligament,  and  curving  around  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
between  the  attachments  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
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muscle,  inosculates  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and 
inferior  lumbar  artery.  Opposite  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  it  gives 
off  a  large  ascending  branch  which  passes  up- 
wards between  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches 
which  supply  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  in- 
osculates with  the  inferior  intercostal  and  with 
the  lumbar  arteries. 

Varieties  in  the  branches  of  the  external 
iliac. — The  epigastric  artery  not  unfre(juent- 
ly  gives  off  the  obturator,!  which  descends  in 
contact  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  to  the 
obturator  foramen.  In  this  situation  the  artery 
would  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  would  not  be  endangered  in  the 
operation  for  dividing  the  stricture  of  femoral 
hernia.  But  occasionally  the  obturator  passes 
along  the  free  margin  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment in  its  course  to  the  obturator  foramen, 
and  would  completely  encircle  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  sac ;  a  position  in  which  it  could 
scarcely  escape  the  knife  of  the  operator/  . 

In  a  preparation  in  my  anatomical  collec- 
tion the  branch  of  communication  between 
the  epigastric  and  obturator  arteries  is  very 
much  enlarged,  and  takes  this  dangerous 
course. 

FEMORAL  ARTERY.  r 

Emerging  from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament, 
the  external  iliac  artery  enters  the  thigh  and 

•  A  view  of  tlic  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thig'h,  showing  the  course  and 
branches  of  the  femoral  artery.  1,  The  lower  part  of  tlie  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  ;  its  inferior  margin  is  Poupart's  ligament.  2.  The  external  abdominal 
ring.  3,  3.  The  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  sartorius  muscle ;  its  middle  portion  hav- 
ing been  removed.  4.  The  rectus.  5.  The  vastus  internus.  G.  The  patella.  7.  The 
iliacus  and  psoas ;  tlic  latter  being  nearest  the  artery.  8.  The  jiectineus.  9.  The 
adductor  longus.  10.  The  tendinous  canal  for  the  femoral  artery  formed  by  tiic  ad- 
ductor magnus,  and  vastus  internus  muscles.  11.  The  adductor  magnus.  12.  The 
gracilis.  13.  The  tendon  of  tlic  semi-tcndinosus.  14.  The  femoral  artery.  15.  The 
superiicial  circumflexa  ilii  artery  taking  its  course  along  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
to  tlie  crest  of  the  ilium.  2.  The  superficial  epigastric  artery.  IG.  Tlic  two  external 
pudic  arteries,  superficial  and  deep.  17.  The  profunda  artery  giving  off  18,  its  external 
circnmflcx  branch  ;  and  lower  down  the  three  pcrforantcs.  A  small  bend  of  the  inter- 
nal circumflex  artery  (8)  is  seen  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  femoral,  just  below 
the  deep  external  pudic  artery.  19.  The  anastomotioa  magna,  descending  to  tlie  knee, 
upon  which  it  ramifies  (6). 

+  The  proportion  in  which  high  division  of  the  obturator  artery  from  the  epigastric 
occurs,  is  stated  to  be  one  in  three.    In  two  hundred  and  filly  subjects  examined  by 
•  Clwiuet  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  frequently  tlie  high  division  took  place,  he  found 
the  obturator  arising  from  the  epigastric  on  botli  sides  one  hundred  and  fift.y  times  ;  on 
one  side  twenty -eight  times,  and  sLx  times  it  arose  from  the  femoral  artery. 
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becomes  the  femoral.  The  femoral  artery  passes  down  the  inner 
side  of  the  tliigh,  from  Poupart's  ligament,  at  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  iUum  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  to  the  hole  in  the  adductor  magnus,  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  with  the  infinior  third  of  the  thigh,  where  it  becomes 
the  popliteal  artery. 

The  femoral  artery  and  vein  are  enclosed  in  a  strong  sheath, 
femoral  or  crural  canal,  which  is  formed  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent  by  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  process  of  fascia 
sent  inwards  from  the  fascia  lata.  Near  Poupart's  ligament  this 
sheath  is  milch  larger  than  the  vessels  it  contains,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  iliac  fascia.  If  the  sheath  be 
opened  at  this  point,  the  artery  will  be  seen  to  be  situated  in  contact 
.  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  sheath.  The  vein  lies  next  to  the  artery, 
being  separated  from  it  by  a  fibrous  septum,  and  between  the  vem 
and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath,  and  divided  from  the  vein  by 
another  thin  fibrous  septum,  is  a  triangular  interval,  into  which  the 
sac  is  protruded  in  femoral  hernia.  This  space  is  occupied  in  the 
normal  state  of  the  parts  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  find  by  lymphatic 
vessels  which  pierce  the  inner  wail  of  the  sheath  to  make  their  way 
to  a  gland,  situated- in  the  femoral  ring.  ^ 

RSatims. — The  upper  third  of  the  femoral  arten-  is  superficial, 
being  covered  only  by  the  integument,  inguinal  glands  and  by  the 
superficial  and  deep  fascife.  The  lower  two-thirds  are  covered  by 
jf;  the  sartorius  muscle.  To  its  outer  side  the  artery  is  first  in  relation 
with  the  psoas,  next  with  the  rectus,  and  then  with  the  vastus  in- 
ternus.  Behind  it  rests  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  .psoas  mu^le ; 
it  is  next  separated  from  the  pectineus  by  the  femoral  vein,  profunda 
vein  and  artery,  and  then  lies  on  the  adductor  iongus  to  its  termina- 
tion: near  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor  Iongus,  it  is  placed  in' 
an  aponeurotic  canal,  formed  by  an  arch  of  tendinous  fibres,  thrown 
from  the  border  of  the  adductor  Iongus,  and  the  border  of  the  opening 
in  the  adductor  magnus,  to  the  side  of  the  vastus  internus.  To  its 
inner  side  it  is  in  relation  at  its  upper  part  with  the  femoral  vein, 
and  lower  down  with  the  pectineus,  the  adductor  Iongus,  and  sar- 
torius. 

The  immediate  relations  of  the  artery  are  the  femoral  vein,  and 
two  saphenous  nerves.  The  vein  at  Poupart's  ligament  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery;  but  lower  down  gets  altogether  behind  it. 
The  short  saphenous  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side,  and  somewhat 
upon  the  sheath  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  extent ;  and  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  is  situated  within  the  sheath  for  the  same  extent. 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 
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Fascia  lata,  " 
Saphenous  nerves, 
Sartorius, 

Arch  of  the  tendinous  canal. 


Inner  Side. 
Femoral  vein, 
Pcctineus, 
Adductor  longus, 
Sartorius. 


Femoral  artery. 


Outer  Side. 

Psoas, 
Rectus, 

Vastus  intern  us.  >^ 


Behind. 

Psoas  muscle, 
Femoral  vein. 
Adductor  longus. 
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Branches. — The  branches  of  the  Femoral  Artery  are  the — 

m 
m 

Superficial  circumflexa  ilii,   '     .  "  . 
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Superficial  epigastric, 
Superficial  external  pudic, 
Deep  external  pudic, 

(  External  circumflex, 
Profunda  \  Internal  circumflex,  ^  ' 

.  ,       (  Three  perforating. 
Muscular, 

'  Anastomotica  magna.  *  ^ ,       *    .  . 

The  Superficial  circumflexa  ilii  artery  arises  from  the  femoral, 
immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and 
passes  obliquely  towards  the  umbiUcus  between  the. two  layers  of 
superficial  fascia.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  inguinal  glands  and 
integument,  and  inosculates  with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  and 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery.       -    w--  . 

The  Superficial  external  pudic  arises  near  to  the  superficial  epi- . 
gastric  artery ;  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  saphenous  opening, 
and  passes  transversely  inwards  crossing  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  the  male, 
and  to  the  labia  in  the  female. 

The  Deep  external  pudic  arises  from  the  femoriil,  a  little  lower 
down  than  the  preceding  ;  it  crosses  the  femoral  vein  immediately 
below  the  termination  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  piercing 
the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  passes  beneath  that  fascia  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  thigh,  where  it  again  pierces*  the  fascia ;  having 
become  superficial,  it  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  scrotum 
and  perineum. 

The  Profunda  Femoris  arises  from  the  femoral  artery  at  two 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament :  it  passes  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  a  little  outwards,  behind  the  adductor  longus  muscle, 
pierces  the  adductor  magnus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  flexor  muscles 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  .    .  •    ,  • 
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Relations. — In  its  course  downwards  il  rests  successively  upon 
tlic  pcctiiieus,  liic  conjoined  tendon  oi"  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  ad- 
ductor brevis  and  adductor  magntm  muscles.  To  its  ouier  tide  the 
tendinous  insertion  of  the  vastus  intemus  muscle  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  femur;  and  in  front  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery, 
above  by  the  profunda  vein  and  femoral  vein ;  and  behw  by  the  ad-  . 


Branches* — ^The  branches  of  the  profunda  artery  are  the  external 
circumflex,  internal  circumflex,  and  three  perforating  arteries; 

The  External  circumflex  artery  passes  outwards  between  the 
divisions  of  the  crural  nerve,  then  between  the  rectus  and  crurcus 
muscle,  and  divides  into  three  branches  :  ascending^  which  inos- 
culates with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  gluteal  artery ;  descending 
-which  inosculates  with  the  superior  external  articular  artery ;  and 
middle^  which  continues  the  original  course  of  the  artery  around  the 
thigh,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  ischiatic,  internal  cir- 
cumflex, and  superior  perforating  artery.  It  siq)plies  the  muscles 
on  the  anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  Internal  circumflex  artery  is  larger  than  the  external ;  it 
winds  around  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  ))assing  be- 
tween tlie  pcctineus  and  psoas,  and  along  the  border  of  tJie  external 
obturator  muscle,  to  the  space  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and 
upper  border  of  thiB  adductor  magnus,  where  it  Unastomoses  with 
the  ischiatic,  external  circumflex,  and  superior  perforating  artery. 
It  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  upper  ana  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
anastomosing  with  the  obturator  artery,  and  sends  a  small  brsyich 
through  the  notch  in  the  acetalnilum  into  the  hip-joint- 

The  Superior  perforating  artery  passes  backwards  between  the 
pcctineus  and  adductor  brevis,  pierces  tlie  adductor  magnus  near  to 
the  femur,  and  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh ; 
inosculating  freely  with  the  circumflex  and  ischiatic  artery,  and  with 
the  branches  of  the  middle  perforating  artery. 

The  Middle  perforating  artery  pierces  the  tendons  of  the  adductor 
brevis  .and  magnus,  and  is  distributed  like  the  superior;  inosculating 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Profunda  artery. 
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Adductor  ma|^us.  * 
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with  the  superior  and  inferior  perforantes.  This  branch  frequently 
gives  off  the  nutritious  artery  of  the  femur. 

The  Inferior  perforating  artery  is  given  off  below  the  adductor 
brevis,  and  pierces  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  supplying  it 
and  the  flexor  muscles  and  inosculating  with  the  middle  perforating 
artery  above,  and  with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  below. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  these  branches  that  the  collateral  cir- 
culation  is  maintaiued  in  the  Umb  after  ligature  of  tlie  femoral 
artery. 

The  Muscular  branches  are  given  off  by  the  femoral  arte;-y 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  They  supply  the  muscles  in 
immediate  proximity  with  the  artery,  particularly  those  of  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  thigh.  One  of  these  branches  larger  than  the  rest, 
arises  from  the  femoral  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda, and  passing  outwards  between  the  rectus  and  sartorius 
divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  may  be  named  the  superior 
muscular  artery. 

The  Anastomotica  magna  arises  from  the  femotal  while  in  the 
tendinotts  canal  formed  by  the  adductors  and  vastus  intemus.  It 
runs  along  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  inner  condyle, 
and  inosculates  with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery :  some  of 
its  branches  are  distributed  to  the  vastus  intemus  muscle  and  to  the 
crureus,  and  terminate  by  anastomosing  with  the  branches  of  the 
^temal  circumflex  and  superior  external  articular  artery. 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

The  popliteal  artery  commences  from  the  termination  of  the 

femoral  at  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  passes 
obliquely  outwards  through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  tibial  artery. 

Relations. — In  its  course  downwards  it  rests  first  on  the  femm*, 
then  on  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  then  on  the  fascia, 
covering  the  popHteus  muscle.  Superficially  it  is  in  relation  witfi  the 
semimembranosus  muscle,  next  with  a  quantity  of  fat  which  separ 
rates  it  from  the  deep  fascia,  and  near  its  termination  with  tho  gas- 
trocnemius, plantaris,  and  soleus ;  superficial  and  external  to  it  is 
the  popliteal  vein,  and  still  more  supcrfunal  and  external,  the  popli- 
teal nerve.  By  its  inner  side  it  is  in  relation  with  tlie  soniimem- 
branosus,  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius ;  and  by  its  outer  side  with  the  biceps,  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the 
plantaris  and  the  soleus. 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Popliteal  Artery. 


Superficially. 

Semimembranosus, 
Popliteal  nerve, 
Popliteal  vein, 
Gastrocnemiuf, 
Plaatarif. 
Soleiu. 


Inner  Side. 

S(,'mimcmbranoBU8, 
Internal  condyle, 
Gaatroctt«ni«s. 


Popliteal  Artery. 


Ouler  Side. 
Biceps, 

External  condyle. 
Gastrocnemius, 
PUntaria, 
Soleos. 


Deeply. 

Foniur, 

,  Ligamentum  posticnm  Winslowii, 
'  Popliteal  fiucia. 

Branches* — The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  the — 

Superior  external  articular, 

Superior  internal  articular, 

Azygos  articylar, 

Inferior  external  articular, 

Inferior  internal  articular. 

Sural  -  • 

The  Superior  artieular  arteries,  external  and  internal,  wind 
around  the  femur  immediately  above  the  condyles,  to  the  front  of 

the  knee-joint,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  with  the  external  cir- 
cumflex, the  anastomotica  magna,  the  inferior  articular,  and  the 
recurrent  of  the  anterior  tibial.  The  external  passes  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  the  internal  through  an  arched  u)jKjning 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  magnus.  They  supply  the  knee- 
joint  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lemur. 

The  Azygos  articular  artery  merces  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint,  the  ligamentum  posti^um  Winslowii,  and  supplies  the  synovial 
membrane  in  its  interior.  There  are  frequently  several  posterior 
articular  arteries. 

The  Inferior  articular  arteries  wind  around  the  head  of  the  tibia 
immediately  below  the  joint,  and  anastomose  with  each  other,  the 
superior  articular  arteries,  and  the  recurrent  of  the  anterior  tibial. 
The  external  passes  beneath  the  two  external  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  joint,  and  the  inten^al  beneath  the  internal  lateral  lirament 
They  supply  the  knee-joint  and  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  Sural  arteries  (sura,  the  calf)  are  two  large  muscular 
branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  two  heads  of  die  gastrocne- 
mius muscle.  •  .  ^ 


ANTERIOR  TJBIAL  ARTERY. 


The  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forwards  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  and  through  the  opening  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  the  anterior  tibial  region.  It 
then  runs  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lejg  to  the  ankle-joint, 

where  it  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Relations. — ^In  its  course  downwards  it  rests  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane  (to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  httle  tendinous  arch  which 

,  is  thrown  across  ;t),  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  joint  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  is  situated 
between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitonim,  lower 

"Hfiwn  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  and 
just  before  it  reaches  the  ankle  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  becomes  placed  between  that  tendon 
and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Its  immediate 
relations  are  the  venae  comites  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  which 
^Jes  at  first  to  its  outer  side,  and  at  about  the.  middle  of  the  leg  be- 
tomes  placed  superfiQially  to  the  artery. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 


Inner  Side. 
Tibialis  anticus, 
Tendon  of  the 

extensor  pro. 

jsias  poUicis. 


Front. 

Deep  fascia. 
Tibialis  anticas. 
Extensor  longus  digitoram. 
Extensor  proprius  poUieis, 
Anterior  tibuil  nerve. 


Anterior  Tibial 
Artery. 


Outer  Side. 
Anterior  tibial  nerve. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum, 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 
Tendons  of  the  extensor 
loogU9  dig^itorum. 


Behind.  ' 

Interoeseous  membrane, 
Tibia  (lower  fourth), 
Ankle  joint. 


Branches. — The  branches  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  are  the — 

Recurrent, 

Muscular, 
External  malleolar, 
Internal  malleolar. 

The  Recurrent  branch  passes  upwards  beneath  the  origin  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  muscle  to  the  front  of  the  knee-joint,  upon  which  it 
is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  articular  arteries. 

The  Muscular  branches  are  very  numerous,  they  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  the  anterior  tibial  region. 

The  MdUedar  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  ankle-joint;  the 
external  passing  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum and  peroneus  tertius,  inosculates  with  the  anterior  peroneal 
artery  and  with  the  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis ;  the  internal 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  tibiaUs 
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anticus,  inosculates  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  of  the 
internal  plantar  artery.    They  supply  branches  to  the  ankle-joint 

The  DoRSALis  Pedis  Artery  is  continued  forwards  along  the 
tibial  side  of  tbe  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  the  ankle  to  the  base  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  dorsalis  liallucis  and  communicating. 

Relations. — The  dorsalis  pedis  is  situated  along  the  outer  brtrdor 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  projirius  poUicis ;  on  its  fibular  side  is 
the  innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  near  Jo 
its  termination  it  is  crossed  by  the  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum.  It  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites,  and  has  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  relaUans  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery. 

.  ■  In  Front. 

Integument, 

Deep  fascia,  # 
Inner  tendon  of  the  cxtensdlr  • 
brevis  digitorum. 


Inner  Side. 
Tend<Hi  of  the  ex- 
tensor proprios 
pollicis. 


Dorsalis  Pedis 
Artery. 


Older  Side. 
Tendon  of  the  extensor 

longus  dij^itoruin. 
Border  of  the  extensor 

Iffevis  digitoimm  moBcIe. 


Behind. 

Bones  of  the  tarsus,  with 
their  ligaments. 

Branches, — The  branches  of  this  artery  are  the — 
Tarsea, 

Metataritea, — ^interosseae, 

Dorsalis  hallucis, — collateral  digital, 

Communicating. 

The  Tanea  arches  transversely  across  the  tarsus,  beneath  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle,  and  suppUes  the  articulations  of 
the  tarsal  bones  and  the  outer  side  of  the  foot;  it  anastomoses  with 
the  external  malleolar,  the  peroneal  arteries,  and  with  the  external 

plantar. 

The  Metatarsea  forms  an  arch  across  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bones,  and  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  anastomosing  witJi  tlie 
tarsea  and  witli  the  external  plantar  artery.  The  metatarsea  gives 
off  three  branches,  the  interosseee,  which  ,  pass  forwards  upon  the 
dorsad  uiterossei  muscles,  and  divide  into  two  collateral  branches 
for  the  adjoining  toes.  At  their  commencement  those  interosseous 
branches  receive  the  posterior  perforating  arteries  from  the  plantar 
arch,  and  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  they  are  joined 
by  the  anterior  perforating  branches  from  the  digital  arteries. 
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Fig.  I15.»  Fig.  116.t 


•  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  and  foot,  showing  the  anterior  tibial  and  dorsalis 
pedis  arteries,  with  their  branches.  1.  The  tendon  of  inftertion  of  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor muscle.  2.  The  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  patellce  into  the  lower  border  of 
the  patella.  3.  The  tibia.  4.  The  extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscle.  5.  The  extensor 
longus  digitorum.  6.  The  peronei  muscles.  7.  The  inner  belly  of  tlie  gastrocnemius 
and  the  soleus.  8.  The  annular  ligament  beneath  which  the  extensor  tendons  and  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  pass  into  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  9.  The  anterior  tibial  artery. 
10.  Ita  recurrent  branch  inosculating  witli  (2)  the  inferior  articular,  and  (1)  the  superior 
articular  artery,  branches  of  the  popliteal.  11.  The  internal  malleolar  artery.  17. 
The  external  malleolar  inosculating  with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery  12.  13.  The 
dorsalis  pedia  artery.  14.  The  tarsea  and  metatarsea  arteries ;  the  tarsea  is  nearest 
the  ankle,  the  metatarsea  is  seen  giving  off  the  interossete.  15.  The  dorsalis  hallucia 
artery.    1 6.  The  communicating  branch. 

+  A  posterior  view  of  the  leg,  showing  the  popliteal  and  posterior  tibial  artery.  1. 
The  tendons  forming  the  inner  hamstring.  2.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  forming  the 
outer  hamstring.  3.  The  popliteus  muscle.  4.  The  flexor  longus  digitorum.  5.  The 
tibialis  posticus.  6.  The  fibula ;  immediately  below  the  figure  is  the  origin  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis ;  the  muscle  has  been  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  peroneal 
artery.  7.  The  peronei  muscles,  longus  and  brevis.  8.  The  lower  part  of  the  flexor 
longua  pollicis  muscle  with  its  tendon.  9.  The  popliteal  artery  giving  off  its  articular 
and  muscular  branches ;  the  two  superior  articular  are  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
popliteal  space  passing  above  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which  are 
cut  through  near  to  their  origin.  The  two  inferior  are  in  relation  with  the  popliteus 
muscle.  10.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  passing  through  tlie  angular  interspace  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle.  11.  The  posterior  tibial  artery.  12.  The 
relative  position  of  the  tendons  and  artery  at  tlie  inner  ankle  from  within  outwards, 
previously  to  their  passing  beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament.  13.  The  peroneal 
artery,  dividing  into  two  branches;  the  anterior  peroneal  is  seen  piercing  the  inter- 
osseous  membrane.    M.  Tlic  posterior  jieroneal. 
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Th^  jDorsaHs  haOucis  runs  forward  upon  the  first  dorsal  interoase- 
0J18  nOuscle,  and  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  whicli  passes  inwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  border  of 
the  great  toe,  while  the  other  bifurcates  for  the  supply  of  the  adja- 
cent sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  C<mimuni eating  artery  passes  into  the  sole  of  the  font  between 
the  two  heads  ol'  tlic  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  inosculates 
with  the  termination  of  the  external  plantar  artery. 

Besides  the  preceding,  numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
bones  and  articulations  of  the  foot,  particularly  along  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  latter. 

POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  i)asses  obli(juely  downwards  along  the 
tibial  side  of  the  leg  from  the  lower  border  oi"  tlie  popliteus  muscle 
to  the  concavity  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal 
and  external  plantar  artery. 

Relations. — In  its  course  downwards  it  lies  upon  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus, next  upon  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  then  upon  the  tibia ; 
it  is  covered  in  by  the  intermuscular  fascia  which  separates  it  alwve 
from  the  soleus,  and  below  from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg  and  the 
integument.  It  is  accompanied  "by  its  vena?  comites,  and  by  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  which  hes  at  lirst  to  its  outer  side,  then  super- 
ficially to  it,  and  again  to  its  outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  PosteriOT  Tibial  Artery. 

Solcus, 
Deep  fascia, 

Tbe  iatenauacolar  fiwcia. 


Inner  Side, 
Vein. 


Posterior  Tibial 
.Artery. 


Outer  Sidt. 
Posterior  tibial  nerve. 
Vein. 


Deejiiy, 

Tibialis  posticus, 
Flexor  longus  digitorum, 
Tibia. 

Branches, — The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are  tlie— 

Peroneal, 
Nutritious, 
Muscular, 
Internal  calcanean. 
Internal  plantar. 
External  plantar. 

The  Peroneal  artery  is  given  off  from  the  |><  )sterior  tibial  at  about 
two  inches  below  the  lower  border  tjie  ])oj)liteus  muscle;  it  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  anterior  tibiaL«ifrtery,'aTfk^  passes  obliquely  out- 
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wards  to  the  fibula.  It  then  runs  downwards  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  fibula  to  its  lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and 
posterior  peroneal  artery. 

Relations, — The  peroneal  artery  rests  upon  the  tibialis  posticus 
muscle,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  soleus,  the  intermuscular  fascia,  and 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  haiong  the  fibula  to  its  outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  Peroneal  Artery, 

In  Front, 

SoleoB, 

Intermuscular  fascia. 
Flexor  longus  polUciB. 


Peroneal  Artery. 


OuUr  Side. 
Flbala. 


Behind. 
Tibialis  posticus. 

Branches;. — The  liranchcs  of  the  peroneal  artery  are  muscular  to 
the  neighbouring  muscles,  particularly  to  the  soleus,  and  the  two 
terminal  branches  anterior  and  posterior  jxjroneal. 

The  Anterior  peroneal  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg,  and  is  distributed  on  the  front  of  the  outer 
malleolus,  anastomosing  with  the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  artery. 
This  branch  is  very  variable  in  size. 

The  Posterior  peroneal  continues  onwards  along  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  side  of  the  os  calcis,  to  which 
and  to  the  muscles  arising  from  it,  it  distributes  external  calcancan 
branches.  It  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  peroneal,  tarsal,  exter- 
nalplantar,  and  posterior  tibial  artery. 

The  JVuirUUms  artery  of  the  tibia  aris«B  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tibial,  frequently  nha/we  the  origin  of  the  peroneal,  and  proceeds  to 
the  nutritious  canal  which  it  traverses  obliquely  from  below  upwards. 

The  Muscular  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are  distributed 
to  the  soleus  and  to  the  deep  muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
leg.  One  of  these  branches  is  deserving  of  notice,  a  recurrent 
branch,  w^hich  .arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  above  the  origin 
of  the  peroneal  artery,  pierces  the  soleus  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  tibia,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  internal 
articular. 

The  Internal  calcanean  brancheSj  three  or  four  in  number,  proceed 
from  the  posterior  tibial  artery  immediately  before  its  division ;  they 
are  distributed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis,  to  the  integument, 
and  to  the  muscles  which  arise  from  its  inner  tuberosity,  and  they 
anastomose  with  the  external  calcanean  branches,  and  with  all  the 
neighbouring  arteries. 

PLANTAR  ARTERIES. 

The  Internal  plantar  artery  proceeds  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
posterior  tibial  at  the  inner  malleolus,  and  passes  along  the  inner 
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border  of  the  foot  between  the  abductor  pollicis  and  flexor  brevis 
digitorum  muscles,  supplying  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  and 
great"toe. 

The  External  plantar  artery^  much  larger  than  the  internal, 
passes  oblifiucly  outwards  between  the  first  and  second  layers  of  the 
plantar  muscles,  to  the  fifth  metatarsal  space.  It  then  turns  hori- 
zontally inwards  between  the  second  and  third  layers,  to  the  first 
metatarsal  space,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  communicating 
branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the 
artery  describes  a  slight  curve,  having  the  convexity  fonvards;  this 
is  tlie  "plantar  arch. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  external  Fig.  117.* 

plantar  artery  are  the — 

Muscular, 
Articular, 

Digital, — anterior  perforating, 
Posterior  perforating. 

The  Muscular  branches  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  .Articular  branches  supply  the  ligaments 
of  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  their 
synovial  membranes. 

The  Digital  branches  are  four  in  number: — 
the  first  is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
little  toe;  the  three  others  pass  forwards  to  the 
cleft  between  the  toes,  and  divide  into  collateral 
branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  three  external  toes  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  second.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  toes,  a 
small  branch  is  sent  upwards  from  each 
digital  artery,  to  inosculate  with  the  inter- 
osseous branches  of  the  metatarsea;  these  are  the  anterior  perforating 
arteries. 

The  Posterior  perforating  are  three  small  branches  which  pass 
upwards  between  the  heads  of  the  three  external  dorsal  interossei 
muscles,  to  inosculate  with  the  arch  formed  by  the  metatarsea 
artery. 

Varieties  in  the  Arteries  of  the  lower  Extremitrj. — The  femoral 
artery  occasionally  divides  at  Poupart's  ligament  into  two  branches, 
and  sometimes  into  three ;  the  former  is  an  instance  of  the  high 
division  of  the  profunda  artery ;  and  in  a  case  of  the  latter  kind 


*  The  arteries  of  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  the  first  and  a  part  of  the  second  layer  of  mus- 
cles having  liceii  removed.  I.  The  under  and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis;  to  which 
the  oj^iffins  of  flic  first  layer  of  luusclos  remain  attached.  2.  The  musculus  accesso- 
rius.  '  3.  The  long  flexor  tendons.  4.  The  tendon  of  the  pcroneus  longns.  5.  The 
termination  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  C.  The  internal  plantar.  7.  The  external 
plantar  artery.  8.  The  plantar  arch  giving  off  four  digital  branches,  which  pass  for- 
wards or^lhe  jnterossci  muscles  to  divide  into  collateral  branches. 
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which  occurred  during  my  dissections,  tlie  branches  were  the  pro- 
funda, the  superficial  lemoral,  and  internal  circumflex  artery.  Dr. 
Quain  in  his  "  Elements  of  Anatomy,"  records  an  instance  of  a  high 
division  of  the  femoral  artery,  in  which  the  two  vessels  became 
again  united  in  the  popliteal  region.  The  point  of  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda artery  varies  considerably  in  different  subjects,  being  some- 
times nearer  to  and  sometimes  farther  from  Poupart's  ligament,  but 
more  frequently  the  former.  The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery 
are  very  liable  to  variety  in  size ;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  com- 
pensating principle,  so  constant  in  the  vascular  system,  is  strikingly 
manifested.  When  the  anterior  tibial  is  of  small  size,  the  peroneal 
is  large ;  and,  in  place  of  dividing  into  two  terminal  branches  at 
the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  and  emerges  upon  the  front  of  the  ankle,  to 
supply  the  dorsum  of  the  foot :  or  the  posterior  tibial  and  plantar 
arteries  are  large,  and  the  external  plantar  is  continued  between  the 
heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot.  Sometimes  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is 
small  and  thread-like;  and  the  peroneal,  after  descending  to  the 
ankle,  curves  inwards  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  divides  into  the 
two  plantar  arteries.  If  in  this  case  tlie  posterior  tibial  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  reach  the  ankle,  it  inosculates  with  the  peroneal 
previously  to  its  division.  The  internal  plantar  artery  sometimes 
takes  the  distribution  of  the  external  plantar,  which  is  short  and 
diminutive,  and  the  latter  not  unfrequently  replaces  a  deficient  dor- 
salis  pedis. 

The  varieties  of  arteries  arc  interesting  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  their  principal  forms  to  surgical  operations ; 
in  their  transcendental  anatomy,  as  illustrating  the  normal  distribu- 
tion in  animals ;  or  in  many  cases,  as  diverticula  permitted  by 
Nature,  to  teach  her  observers  two  important  principles  :—^rst,  in 
respect  to  herself,  that,  however,  in  her  means  she  may  indulge  in 
change,  the  end  is  never  overlooked,  and  a  limb  is  as  surely  sup- 
plied by  a  leash  of  arteries,  various  in  their  course,  as  by  those 
which  we  are  pleased  to  consider  normal  in  distribution ;  and 
secondly f  with  regard  to  us ;  that  we  should  ever  be  keenly  alive  to 
what  is  passing  beneath  our  observation,  and  ever  ready  in  the 
most  serious  operation  to  deviate  from  our  course  and  avoid, — or 
give  eyes  to  our  knife,  that  it  may  see — the  concealed  dangers 
which  it  is  our  pride  to  be  able  to  contend  with  and  vanquish. 

I. 

PULMONARY  ARTERY.  ^ 

The  pulmonary  artery  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends 
obliquely  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it 
divides  into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries.  In  its  course 
upwards  and  backwards  it  inclines  to  the  left  side,  crossing  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta,  and  is  connected  to  the  under  surface 
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of  the  arch  by  a  ligamentous  cord,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus. 

Relations, — It  is  enclosed  for  one  half  of  its  extent  by  the  pericar- 
dium, and  receives  the  attachment  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardium by  its  upper  portion.  Behind,  it  rests  against  the  ascend- 
ing aorta ;  on  either  side  is  the  appendix  of  tlie  corresponding 
auricle  and  a  coronary  artery ;  and  above,  the  cardiac  ganglion 
and  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  Right  pulmonary  artery  passes  beneath  the  arch  and  behind 
the  ascending  aoita,  and  in  the  root  of  the  lungs  divides  into  three 
branches  for  the  ftetee  lobes. 

The  Left  pulmonary  artery^  rather  larger  than  the  right,  passes  in 
front  of  the  descending  aorta,  to  the  root  of  the  left  lung  to  which  it 
IS  (hstributed.  These  arteries  divide  and  subdivide  in  the  structure 
of  the  lungs,  and  terminate  in  capillary  vessels  wliich  form  a  net- 
work around  the  bronchial  cells,  and  become  continuous  with  the 
radicles  of  the  imlmonary  vehis.  .  ^ 

Relations, — In  the  root  of  the  right  lung  examined  Hom  abovt  ^ 
downwards,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  between  the  bronchus, 
and  pulmonary  veins;  the  former  being  above,  the  latter  below; 
while  in  the  lefi  lung  the  artery  is  the  liighcst,  next  the  bronchus, 
and  then  the  veins.  On  both  sides,  from  before  backwards,  the 
artery  is  situated  between  the  veins  and  bronchi,  the  former  being 
i^  front,  and  the  latter  bcliind. 
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ON  THE  VEINB. 

The  veins  are  the  vessels  which  return  the  ])lon(l  to  the  auricles 
of  the  heart,  after  it  has  been  circulated  by  the  arteries  through  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  They  are  much  thinner  in  structure 
than  tlie  arteries,  so  that  when  emptied  of  their  blood  they  become 
flattened  and  collapsed.  The  veiiis  of  the  systemic  circulation 
convey  the  dark-K^oloured  and  impure  or  venous  blood  from  the 
capillary  system  to  the  right,  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  they  are 
found  after  death  to  he  more  or  less  distended  with  that  fluid.  Th6 
veins  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  resemble  the  arteries  of  the 
systemic  circulation  in  containing  during  life  the  pure  or  arterial 
blood,  which  they  transmit  from  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  to  the 
left  auricle.  .  . 

The  veins  commence  by  minute  radicles  in  the  capillaries  which 
are  every  wheje  distributed  through  the  textures  of  the  body,  and 
convei^  to  constitute  larger  and  larger  branches,  till  they  termi- 
nate in  the  large  trunks  which  convey  the  Venous  blood  directly  to 
the  heart  In  diameter  they  are  much  larger  than  the  arteries,  and 
like  those  vessels  their  combined  area)  would  constitute  an  imagi- 
nary cone,  whereof  the  apex  is  placed  at  the  heart,  and  the  base  at 
the  surface  of  the  body.  It  follows  from  this  arrangement,  that  the 
blood  in  returning  to  the  heart  is  passing  from  a  larger  into  a  smaller 
channel,  and  therefore  increases  in  rapidity  during  its  course. 

Veins  admit  of  a  threefold  division,  into  superficial,  deep,  and 
sinuses*. 

The  Superficial  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  integument  and 
superficial  structures,  and  take  their  course  between  the  layers  of 
the  superficial  fascia ;  they  then  pierce  the  deep  fascia  in  the  most 
convenient  and  protected  situations,  and  terminate  in  the  deep 
veins.  Tliey  are  unaccompanied  by  arteries,  and  are  the  vessels 
usually  selected  for  venesection. 

The  Deep  veins  are  situattd  among  the  deeper  structures  of  the 
body  and  generally  in  relation  with  me  arteries ;  in  the  limbs  they 
are  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  with  those  vessels,  and  they  return 
the  venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  deep  tissues.  In  com- 
pany with  all  the  smaller,  and  also  whh  the  secondary  arteries,  as 
the  brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar  in  the  upper,  and  the  tibial  and  pero- 
neal in  the  lower  extremity,  there  are  two  veins,  placed  one  on  each 
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side  of  the  artery,  and  named  vents  comites.  The  larger  arteries,  as 

the  axillary,  subclavian,  carotid,  popliteal,  femoral,  &c.,  are  accom- 
panied by  a  single  venous  trunk.  Sinuses  difler  from  veins  in  their 
structure,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  distribution,  beincf  confined  to 
especial  or^jans,  situated  within  their  substance.  The  priiicijml  venous 
sinuses  arc  those  of  the  dura  mater,  of  the  diploe,  of  the  cancellous  . 
structure  of  bone,  and  of  the  uterus. 

The  communications  between  veins  are  even  more  frequent  than 
those  of  arteries,  and  they  take  place  between  the  larger  as  well 
as  among  the  smaller  vessels ;  the  vense  comites  communicate  with 
each  other  very  frequently  in  their  course,  by  means  of  short  trans* 
verse  branches  which  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  These  communi- 
cations arc  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  frequent  inosculations  of  the 
spinal  veins,  and  in  the  various  venous  plexuses,  as  the  spermatic 
plexus,  vesical  plexus,  &c.  The  ollice  of  those  inosculations  is  very 
apparent,  as  tending  to  obviate  the  obstructions  to  which  the  veins 
are  particularly  liable  from  the  thinness  of  their  coats,  and  from  their 
inability  to  overcome  much  impediment  by  the  force  of  their 
current. 

Veins  are  composed  of  three  tunics,  external,  middle,  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  External  or  Cellular  coat  is  dense  and  resisting,  and  resem- 
bles the  cellular  tunic  of  arteries.  The  middle  coat  is  Jibrous  like 
that  of  arteries,  but  extremely  thin ;  so  that  its  existence  i^  ques- 
tioned by  some  anatomists.  The  internal  coat  is  serous,  and  also 
similar  to  that  of  arteries ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  hning  membrane 
of  the  heart  at  one  extremity,  and  with  the  lining  of  the  capillaries 
at  the  other.  At  certain  intervals  the  internal  coat  forms  folds  or 
duplicatures,  which  constitute  valves.  The  valves  of  veins  are 
generally  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  vessel,  occasionally  of  a  single  dupUcature, 
having  a  Spiral  direction,  and  ui  rare  instances  of  three.  The  free 
extremity  of  the  valvular  foldd  is  concave,  and  directed  forwards, 
so  that  while  the  current  of  blood  would  be  permitted  to  flow  freely 
towards  the  heart,  the  valves  would  become  distended  and  the  current 
intercepted  if  tiie  stream  became  retrograde  in  its  course.  Upon  the 
cardiac  side  of  each  valve  the  vein  is  expanded  into  two  pouches 
(sinuses),  corresponding  with  the  segments  of  the  valves,  which  give 
to  the  distended  or  injected  vein  a  knotted  appearance.  The  valves 
are  most  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  particularly  in  the 
deeper  veins,  and  they  are  generally  absent  in  the  smaller  veins, 
and  in  the  veins  of  the  viscera,  as  in  the  portal  and  cerebral  veins : 
they  are  also  absent  in  the  large  trunks,  as  in  the  vense  cavse,  vense 
azygos,  innominatfe,  and  iliac  veins. 

Sinuses  are  venous  channels,  excavated  in  the  structure  of  an 
organ,  and  lined  by  the  intcrna,l  coat  of  tlie  veins ;  of  this  structure 
are  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  matter,  whose  external  covering  is  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  membrane,  and  the  mternal,  the  serous  la>  er  of 
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the  veins.  The  external  invcs^tment  of  the  sinuses  of  the  uterus  is 
the  tissue  of  that  organ ;  and  that  of  the  bones,  the  hning  mcrabraDe 
of  the  cells  and  canals. 

Veins,  like  arteries;,  are  supphed  with  nutritious  vessels,  the  vasa 
vasorum ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  nervdus  filaments  are  dis- 
tributed to^  their  coats. 

I  shall  describe  the  veins  according  to  the  primary  division  of 
the  body;  taking  first,  those  of  the  head  ,and  neck;  next  those  of 
the  upper  extremity  ;  then  those  of  the  lower  extremity ;  and  lastly, 
the  veins  of  the  trunk. 

VSIIfS  OF  THE  BEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  arranged  into  three 

groups,  viz.   1.  Veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head.  2.  Veins  of  the 
diploe  and  interior  of  the  cranium.    3.  Veins  of  the  neck. 
The  veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  are  the — 

Facial, 

Internal  maxillary, 
Temporal, 
Temporo-maxiUary, 
Posterior  auricular, 
Occipital 

The  Facial  vein  commences  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull 
in  a  venous  plexus,  formed  by  the  communications  of  the  branches 
of  the  temporal,  and  descends  along  the .  middle  Ihie  of  the  fore- 
h^ul,  under  the  name  oi frontal  vein,  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  where 
it  is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  communi- 
cating trunk  which  constitutes  the  Tiasal  arch.  There  are  usually 
two  frontal  veins  which  communicate  by  a  transverse  inosculation ; 
but  sometimes  the  vein  is  single  and  bifurcates  at  the  root  of  the 
nose,  into  the  two  angular  veins.  From  the  nasal  arch,  the  frontal 
'  is  continued  downwards  by  the  side  of  the  root  of  tlie  nose,  under 
the  name  of  the  angular  vein ;  it  tlien  passes  beneath  the  zygomatic 
muscles  and  becomes  the  facial  vein,  and  descends  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  masseter  muscle,  crossing  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw,  by  the  side  of  the  facial  artery,  to  the  submaxillary  gland, 
and  from  thence  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  which  it  ter- 
minates. 

The  branches  which  the  facial  vein  receives  in  its  course  are,  the 
supra- orbital^  which  joins  the  frontal  vein;  the  dorsal  veins  of  the 
nose  wliich  terminate  in  the  nasal  arch ;  the  ophthalmic,  which  com-  - 
municates  wi^  the  anmilar  vein ;  the  palpebral  and  nasal,  which 
also  open  into  the  angular  vein ;  a  considerable  trunk,  the  alveolar^ 
w^hich  returns  the  blood  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  from  the 
infra-orbital,  palatine,  vidian  and  spheno-palatine,  and  joins  the 
&cial  beneath  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
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bone,  and  the  veins  corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the  facial 
artery. 

The  Internal  maxillary  vein  receives  the  branches  from  the 
zygomatic  and  pterygoid  fossas ;  these  are  so  numerous  and  com- 
municate so  freely  as  to  constitute  a  pterygoid  plexus,  Passmg 
backwards  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  internal  maxillary 
joins  with  the  temporal  vein,  and  the  common  trunk  resultipg  irom 
this  union  constitutes  the  temporo-maxillary  vein. 

Tho  Temporal  vein  commences  on  the  vertex  of  the  head  by  a 
plcxil'urrn  network  wliich  is  continuous  with  the  frontal,  the  tem- 
poral, auricular,  and  occipital  veins.  The  ramifications  of  this 
plexus  form  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch  which  unite  imme- 
diately above  the  zygoma;  the  trunk  is  here  joined  by  another  large 
vein,  the  middle  temporal,  which  collects  the  blood  from  the  temporal 
muscle,  and  around  the  outer  secernent  of  the  orbit,  and  pierces  the 
temporal  fascia  near  the  root  of  the  zyyoma.  The  temporal  vein 
then  descends  between  tlie  meatus  auditorius  externus  and  the  con- 
d}'le  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  unites  with  the  internal  maxillary  vein, 
to  form  the  temporo-maxillary. 

The  Temporo-maxillary  vein  formed  by.the  union  of  the  temporal 
and  intemai  maxillary,  passes  downwards  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland  to  its  lower  border,  where  it  becomes  the  external 
jugular  vein.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  anterior  auricular,  masse- 
tericj  transverse  facial,  and  parotid  veins,  and  near  its  termination 
is  joined  by  the  ])osterior  auricular  vein. 

The  Posterior  auricular  vein  comiiiunicatcs  with  the  plexus  upon 
the  vertex  of  the  head,  and  descends  behind  the  ear  to  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  immediately  before  that  vessel  merges  in  the  external 
jugular.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  veins  from  the  external  ear 
and  the  stylo-mastoid  vein. 

The  Occipital  vein  commencing  posteriorly  in  the  plexus  of  the 
vertex  of  the  head,  follows  the  direction  of  the  occipital  nrtorv,  and 
passing  deeply  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
terminates  in  the  external  jugular  vein.  This  vein  communicates 
with  the  lateral  sinus  by  means  of  a  large  branch  wliich  passes 
through  the  mastoid  foramen,  the  mastoid  vetn* 

VEINS  or  THE  DIPLdB. 

The  diploe  of  the  hones  of  the  head  is  furnished  in  the  adult  with 
irregular  sinuses,  which  are  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  veins  into  the  osseous  canals  in  which  they  are 
lodged.  At  the  middle  period  of  life  thede  sinuses  are  confined  to 
the  particular  bones ;  but  in  old  age,  after  tho  ossification  of  the 
sutures,  they  may  be  traced  from  one  bone  to  the  next.  They  rec^ve 
their  blood  from  the  capillaries  supplying  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  diploe,  and  terminate  externally  in  the  veins  of  the  pericranium, 
and  internally  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  These 
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veins  are  separated  from  the  bony  walls  of  the  canals  by  a  thin 
layer  of  marrow.      ^  ^ 

*  •» 

CEREBRAL  AND  CEREBELLAR  VEINS. 

• 

The  cerebral  veins  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  valves,  and 
for  the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  coats.  They  may  be  divided  into 
the  superficial,  and  deep  or  ventricular  veins. 

The  Superficial  cerebral  veins  are  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  lying  in  the  grooves  formed  by  the  convexities  of  the 
convolutions.  They  are  named  from  the  position  which  they  may 
chance  to  occupy  upon  the  surface  of  this  organ,  either  superior  or 
inferior,  internal  or  external,  anterior  or  posterior. 

The  Superior  cerebral  veins,  seven  or  eight  in  number  on  each 
side',  pass  obliquely  forwards,  and  terminate  in  the  superior  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  stream  of 
blood  in  the  sinus.  . 

The  Deep  or  Ventricular  veins  commence  within  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles by  two  vessels,  the  vena  coiyoris  siriati  and  the  veins  of  the 
choroid  plexus,  which  unite  to  form  the  two  vena?  Galeni. 

The  vencE  Galeni  pass  backwards  in  the  structure  of  the  velum 
interpositum ;  and  escaping  through  the  fissure  of  Bichat,  terminate 
in  the  straight  sinus. 

The  Cerebellar  veins  arc  disposed,  like  those  of  the  cerebrum,  on 
the  surface  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum ;  they  are  situated  some 
upon  the  superior,  and  some  upon  the  inferior  surface,  while  others 
occupy  the  borders  of  the  organ.  They  terminate  in  the  lateral 
and  petrosal  sinuses. 

SINUSES  OF  THE  DURA  MATER. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  irregular  channels,  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  layers  of  that  membrane,  and  lined  upon  their 
inner  surface  by  a  continuation  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  veins. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: — 1.  Those  situated  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull.  2.  The  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.    The  former  are,  the — 

Superior  longitudinal  sinus,  f^' 

Inferior  longitudinal- sinus. 

Straight  sinus,  or  sinus  quartus. 

Occipital  sinuses. 

Lateral  sinuses.  -  ^  * 

The  Superior  longitudinal  sinus,  is  situated  in  the  attached  margin 
of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  extends  along  the  middle  hne  of  the  arch  of 
the  skull,  from  the  foramen  ca3cum  in  the  frontal,  to  the  inner  tube- 
rosity of  the  occipital  bone,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  lateral 
sinuses.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  is  small  in  front,  and  increases 
gradually  in  size  as  it  passes  backwards ;  it  receives  the  superior 
cerebral  veins  which  open  into  it  obliquely,  numerous  small  veins 
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from  the  diploe,  and  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sagittal 
suture  the  parietal  veins,  from  the  pericranium  and  scalp.  Examined 
upon  its  interior,  it  presents  numerous  transverse  fibrous  bands,  the 
chorda3  Willisii,  which  are  stretched  across  its  inferior  angle  ;  and 
some  small  white  granular  masses,  the  glandulaj  Pacchioni ;  the 
obhque  openings  of  the  cerebral  veins,  with  their  valve-like  margin, 
are  also  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  sinus. 

The  termination  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  in  the  two 
lateral  sinuses  forms  a  considerable  dilatation,  into  which  the  straight 
sinus  opens  from  the  front,  and  the  occipital  sinuses  from  below. 
This  dilatation  is  named  the  toi'cular  Herophili,*  and  is  the  point  of 
communication  of  six  sinuses — tlie  superior  longitudinal,  two  lateral, 
two  occipital,  and  the  straight. 


Fig.  118.t 


The  In  ferior  longitudinal  sinus  is  situated  in  the  free  margin  of  llie 
falx  cercl)ri ;  it  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  extends  from  near  the 
crista  galli  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  tentorium,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  in  its  course  several  veins 
from  the  falx. 

The  Straight  or  fourth  sinus  is  the  sinus  of  the  tentorium  ;  it  is 
situated  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  falx  with  the  tentorium  ;  is 
]irismoid  in  form,  and  extends  across  the  tentorium,  from  the  termina- 

•  Torcular  (a  press),  from  a  supposition  entertained  by  tlie  older  anatomists  that  tlic 
columns  of  bloo<l,  coming  in  different  directions,  compressed  each  other  at  this  point. 

t  The  sinuses  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull.  1.  The  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  2,  2.  The  cerebral  veins  opening  into  the  sinus  from  behind  forwards.  3.  The 
iulx  cerebri.  4.  The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus.  5.  The  straight  or  fourth  sinus.  6. 
The  vena?  Galcni.  7.  The  torcular  Ilcrophih.  8.  The  two  lateral  sinuses,  witJi  the 
occipital  sinuses  between  them.  9.  Tlic  termination  of  the  inferior  petrosal  8tnus  of 
one  side.  10.  The  dilatations  corresponding  with  the  jugular  foss«e.  11.  The  internal 
jugular  veuis.  ^ 
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tion  of  tlie  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  to  the  torcular  Herophili.  It 
receives  the  venae  Galeni,  the  cerebral  veins  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  posterior  lobes,  and  the  superior  cerebellar  veins.  ^ 

The  Occipital  sinuses  are  two  canals  of  small  size,  situated  in  the 
attached  border  of  tlie  falx  cerebelli ;  they  commence  by  several 
small  veins  around  the  foramen  magnum,  and  terminate  by  separate 
openings  in  the  torcular  HerophiU.  They  not  unfrequcntly  commu- 
nicate with  the  termination  of  the  lateral  sinuses. 

The  Lateral  sinuseSy  commencing  at  the  torcular  Herophili,  pass 
horizontally  outw'ards,  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium,  and 
curve  downwards  and  inwards  along  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  at  each  side,  to  the  foramina  lacera  posteriora, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  veins.  Each  sinus  rests 
successively  in  its  course  upon  the  transverse  groove  of  the  occipital 
bone,  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal,  and  again  on  the  occipital  bone.  They  receive  the  cerebral 
veins  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  posterior  lobes,  the  inferior 
cerebellar  veins,  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses,  the  mastoid,  and  pos- 
terior condyloid  veins,  and,  at  their  termination,  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.  These  sinuses  are  often  unequal  in  size,  tlic  right  being 
much  larger  than  the  left.  .-  • 

The  sinuses  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  the —  4" 

•  .  Cavernous, 

Inferior  petrosal, 
•         Circular,  -  •  '  ■ 

•  •      Superior  petrosal, 
*     Transverse.  • 

The  Cavernous  sinuses  are  named  from  presenting  a  cellular  struc- 
ture in  their  interior.  They  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  sella 
turcica,  receiving,  anteriorly,  the  ophthalmic  veins  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissures,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.  In  the  internal  wall  of  each  cavernous  sinus  is  the  intcmal 
carotid  artery,  accompanied  by  several  filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus, 
and  crossed  by  the  sixth  nerve ;  and,  in  its  external  wall,  the  third, 
fourth,  and  ophthalmic  nerves.  These  structures  are  separated  from 
the  blood  flowing  through  the  sinus,  by  the  tubular  lining  membrane. 
The  cerebral  veins  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes, 
open  into  the  cavernous  sinuses.  They  communicate  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmic  veins  with  the  facial  veins,  by  the  circular  sinus  with 
each  other,  and  by  the  superior  petrosal  with  the  lateral  sinuses. 

The  Inferior  petrosal  sinuses  arc  the  continuations  of  the  cavern- 
ous sinuses  backwards  along  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  at  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  to 
the  foramina  lacer^i  posteriora,  where  they  terminate  with  the  lateral 
sinuses  in  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  Circular  sinus  is  situated  in  the  sella  turcica,  surrounding  the 
pituitary  gland,  and  communicates  on  each  side  with  the  cavernous 
sinus. 
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The  Superior  petrosal  sinuses  pass  obliquely  backwards  along  the 
attached  border  of  the  tentorium,  on  the  upper  margin  of  tlie  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  establish  a  communication  between 
the  cavernous  and  lateral  sinus  at  each  side.  They  receive  one  or 
two  cerebral  veins  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  middle  lobes,  and  a 
cerebellar  vein  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum. 

■  ■  Fig.ll9.» 


The  Transverse  sinus  (basilar,  anterior  occipital)  passes  trans- 
versely across  the  basilar  process  of  tlie  occipital  bone,  forming  a 
communication  between  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 


VEINS  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  are 
the—    ^  • 

External  jugular, 
Anterior  jugular, 
Internal  jugular, 
Vertebral. 

The  External  jugular  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pos- 
terior auricular  vein  with  the  temporo-m axillary,  and  commences 

*  The  sinuses  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  1.  The  ophthalmic  veins.  2.  The  cavernous 
sinus  of  one  side.  3.  The  circular  sinus ;  the  figure  occupies  the  position  of  the  pitui- 
tary gland  in  the  sella  turcica.  4.  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  5.  The  transverse  or 
anterior  occipital  sinus.  6.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus.  7.  The  internal  jugular 
vein.  8.  The  foramen  magnum.  9.  The  occipital  sinuses.  10.  The  torcular  Hero- 
phili,    11,  11.  The  lateral  sinuses. 
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at  the  lower  border  of  the  parotid  gland,  in  front  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  nnuscle.  It  descends  the  neck  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  crosses 
the  sterno-mastoid,  and  terminates  near  the  posterior  and  inferior 
attachment  of  that  muscle  in  the  subclavian  vein.  In  its  course 
downwards  it  lies  upon  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  is 
covered  in  by  the  plalysma  myoides  and  superficial  fascia.  At  the 
root  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia ;  it  is  accompa- 
nied, for  the  upper  half  of  its  course,  by  the  auricularis  magnus 
nerve.  The  branches  which  it  receives  are  the  occipital  and  pos- 
terior cervical  cutaneous,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  supra  and 
posterior  scapular. 

The  external  jugular  vein  is  very  variable  in  size,  and  is  occa- 
sionally replaced  by  two  veins.  In  the  parotid  gland  it  receives  a 
large  communicating  branch  from  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  Anterior  jugular  vein  is  a  trunk  of  variable  size,  which  col- 
lects the  blood  from  the  integument  and  superficial  structures  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck.  It  passes  downwards  along  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein, 
near  to  the  termination  of  the  external  jugular.  The  two  veins 
communicate  with  each  other,  with  the  external  and  with  the  inter- 
•  nal  jugular  vein. 

The  Internal  jugular  vein,  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
lateral  and  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  commences  at  the  foramen  lacenim 
posterius  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  descends  the  side 
of  the  neck,  lying,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  and  then  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  it  unites  with  the  subclavian, 
and  constitutes  the  vena  innominata.  At  its  commencement,  the 
internal  jugular  vein  is  posterior  and  external  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves ;  lower  down,  the 
vein  and  artery  are  on  the  same  plane,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
hypoglossal  nerves  passing  forwards  between  them,  the  pneumo- 
gastric  being  between  and  behind  in  the  same  sheath,  and  the  nervus 
accessorius  crossing  obliquely  behind  the  vein.. 

The  Branches  which  the  internal  jugular  receives  in  its  course 
are,  the  facial j  the  lingual, \\\e  inferior  'phanjngealj  the  occipital,  and 
the  superior  and  inferioi'  thyroid  veins. 

The  Vertebral  vein  descends  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  artery 
in  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  the 
commencement  of  the  vena  innominata.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
vertebral  canal  it  frequently  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
advances  forwards,  while  the  other  passes  through  the  foramen  in 
the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  before 
opening  into  the  vena  innominata. 

The  Branches  which  it  receives  in  its  course  are  the  posterior 
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condyloid  vein,  muscular  br.niches,  the  cervical  meninqo-rachidian 
veins,  and,  near  its  lerniiuation,  the  supetficial  and  deep  cervical 
▼eins. 

The  Inferior  thyroid  veinSf  two,  and  frequeivtly  more  in  number, 

are  situated  on  one  side  of  tiie  trachea,  and  receive  the  venous 
blood  from  the  thyroid  gland.  They  communicate  with  each  other 

and  witli  the  su[)erif)r  thyroid  veins,  and  form  a  plexus  upon  the 
front  of  the  trachea.  Tlic  ri'j;ht  vein  terniinnt(3s  in  the  right  vena 
innoniinata,  just  at  its  union  v^ith  Uie  superior  cava,  and  tlie  left  in 
the  left  vena  innoniinata. 

VEINS  or  THE  UPPER  EXT  EMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  the  deep  andysuperficial 
The  drcp  veins  accompany  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  arteries, 
and  constitute  their  vencp  comites.  The  vcn;r  coniites  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  are  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  with  those  ves- 
sels, and  terminate  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  the  braciiial  veins. 
The  brachial  vense  comites  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
artery,  and  open  into  the  axillary  vein ;  the  axillary  becomes  the 
subclavian,  and  the  subclavian  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to 
form  the  vena  innominata. 

The  Superficial  veins  of  the  fore-arm  are  the— 

Anterior  ulnar  vein, 
Posterior  ulnar  vein, 
Basilic  vein, 
Radial  vein, 
Cephalic  vein, 
Median  vein, 
MiMlian  basilic, 
Median  cephalic. 

The  jlnierior  ulnar  vein  collects  the  venous  blood  from  the  inrK?r 
border  of  the  hand,  and  from  the  vein  of  tiie  little-finger,  vena  sal- 
vatellat  and  ascends  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  where  it  becomes  the  basilic  vein. 

The  Posterior  tdnar  vein,  irrcpjulnr  in  size  and  frequently  absent, 
commences  also  upon  the  inner  border  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
hand,  and,  ascending  the  fore-arm,  terminates  in  front  of  the  inner 
condyle,  in  the  anterior  ulnar  vein. 

The  Basilic  vein  (.oaCjXjxo^,  royal,  or  principal)  ascends  from  the 
common  ulnar  vein,  formed  by  the  two  preceding,  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  arm,  and  near  its  middle  pierces  the  fascia ;  it 
then  passes  upwards  to  the  axilla,  and  becomes  the  axillary  vein. 

The  Radial  vein  commences  in  the  large  vein  of  the  thumb,  on 
the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  ascends  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it 
becomes  tlie  cephalic  vein. 
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The  Cephalic  vein  (xstpaXii,  the  head)  ascends  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  arm  to  its  upper  third  ;  it  then  enters  the  groove  between  the 
pectoraiis  major  and  deltoid  muscles,  where 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  descending  branch 
of  the  thoracico-acromialis  artery,  and  ter- 
minates beneath  the  clavicle  in  the  subcla- 
vian vein.  A  large  communicating  branch 
sometimes  crosses  the  clavicle  between  the 
external  jugular  and  this  vein,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  being  derived  directly 
from  the  head — hence  its  appellation. 

The  Median  vein  is  intermediate  between 
the  anterior  ulnar  and  radial  vein ;  it  collects 
the  blood  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
fore-arm,  communicating  with  the  tw^o  pre- 
ceding. At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  receives 
a  branch  from  the  deep  veins,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  median  cephalic  and 
median  basilic. 

The  Median  cephalic  vein,  generally  the 
smaller  of  the  tw^o,  passes  obliquely  outwards, 
in  the  groove  between  the  biceps  and  the 
supinator  longus,  to  join  the  cephalic  vein. 
The  branches  of  tnc  external  cutaneous 
nerve  pass  behind  it      •  ' 

The  Median  basilic  vein  passes  obliquely  inwards,  in  the  groove 
between  the  biceps  and  pronator  radii  teres,  and  terminates  in  the 
basilic  vein.  This  vein  is  crossed  by  one  or  t^vo  filaments  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  is  separated  from  the  brachial  artery 
by  the  aponeurotic  slip  given  off  by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 


AXILLARY  VEIN. 


The  axillary  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vena3  comites  of 
the  brachial  artery^  with  the  basilic  vein.  It  lies  in  front  of  the 
artery,  and  receives  nuiYierous  branches  from  the  collateral  veins 
of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and,  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  first  rib,  becomes  the  subclavian  vein. 


•  The  veins  of  the  fore-arm  and  bend  of  the  elbow.  1.  The  radial  vein.  2.  The 
cephalic  vein.  3.  The  anterior  ulnar  vein.  4.  The  posterior  ulnar  vein.  5.  The  trunk 
formed  by  their  union.  6.  The  l)a8ilic  vein,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  at  7.  8.  Tiic  median 
vein.  9.  A  communicating  branch  between  tJie  deep  veins  of  the  fore-arm  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  median  vein.  10.  The  median  cephalic  vein.  11.  The  rhcdian  basilic.  12.  A 
slight  convexity  of  the  deep  fascia,  formed  hy  the  brachial  artery.  13.  The  process  of 
fascia,  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  separating  the  median  basilic  vein  from 
the  brachial  artery.  14.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve,  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  and 
dividing  into  two  branches,  which  pass  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein.  15.  The  in- 
ternal eutaneous  nerve,  dividing  into  branches,  which  pass  in  Ironl  of  ihe  median 
basilic  vein.  16.  The  intcrcosto-humeral  cutaneous  nerve.  17.  The  spiral  cutaneous 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  musculo-i^piral. 
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SUBCLAVIAN  VEIIf.  ' 

The  subclavian  vein  crosses  over  the  first  rib  and  beneath  the  . 
clavicle,  and  unites  writh  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  form  the  vena 

innominata.  It  lies  at  first  in  front  of  the  subclavian  arter)',  and 
then  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  Avhich  separates  it  from  that 
vessel.  The  phrenic  and  pncumogastric  nerves  pass  between  the 
artery  and  vein.  The  veins  opening  into  the  subclavian  arc  the 
cephaUc  below  the  clavicle,  and  the  external  and  anterior  jugulars 
above ;  occasionally  some  small  veins  from  the  neighbouring  parts 
also  terminate  in  it 

Afi-'     VEINS  OF  TBS  LOWBR  BXTRBKITV. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  the  deep  and  superficial. 
'^The  deep  veins  accompany  the  branches  of  the  arteries  in  pairs,  and 
form  the  venae  comites  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arid  pero- 
neal arteries.   These  veins  miite  in  the  popliteal  region  to  form  a 
_   idn^le  vein  of  larse  size— the  popliteal — wnich  successively  becomes 
^"^^  %iis  course  the  femoral  and  the  external  iliac  vein. 


POPLITBAL  VEIH. 

The  popliteal  vein  ascends  through  the  popliteal  region,  lying, 
in  the  first  instance,  directly  upon  the  artery,  and  then  getting  some- 
"what  to  its  outer  side.   It  receives  several  muscular  and  articular 
veins,  and  the  external  saphenous  vein.   The  valves  in  this  vein  are 
^Ij^-^  four  or  five  in  number. 

rSMORAL  VEIN. 

The  femoral  vein,  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
n^agnus  muscle,  ascends  the  thigh  in  the  sheath  of  3ie  femoral  artery, 
ancT  entering  the  pelvis  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  becomes  the 
external  iliac  vein.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  situated  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery;  it  then  becomes  placed  behind  that  ves- 
sel, and,  at  Poupart's  ligament,  lies  to  its  inner  side.  It  receives 
the  muscular  veins,  and  the  profunda,  and,  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  the  internal  ,  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  tliis  vein  are 
four  or  five  in  number. 

The  Prqfvnda  vein  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  numerous 
small  veins  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  artery;  it  is  a 
vein  of  large  size,  lying  in  front  of  the  profunda  artery,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  femoral  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's 
ligament. 

The  Swpcijicial  veins  are  the .  external  or  short,  and  the  internal 
or  long  saphenous. 
The  Egekmal  saphenous  vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  outer 
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side  of  tlie  foot  and  leg.  It  passes  Jsehind  the  outer  ankle,  ascends 
along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  lying  in  the  groove  Ix^tween 
the  two  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  pierces  liie  deep 
0icitL  in  the  popliteal  region  to  join  the  popliteal'^rdn.  It  receives 
several  cutaneous  bran^es  in  the  popliteal  r^on  before  passing 
through  the  deep  fascia,  and  is  acdiknpanied  in  its  cotlrBe  by  the 
external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  Internal  saphenous  vein  commences  upon  the  dorsum  and 
inner  side  of  the  foot.  It  ascends  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle,  and 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg;  it  then  passes  behind  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tliigh  to  the  saphe- 
nous opening,  where  it  pierces  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
and  terminates  in  the  femoral  vein,  at  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
below  Poupart^s  ligament. 

It  receives  in  its  course  the  cutaneous  v^iias  of  the  1^  and  thigh, 
and  communicates  freely  with  the  deep  veins.  At  the  saphenous 
opening  it  is  joined  by  the  superHcial  epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilii 
veins,  and  by  the  external  pudic.  The  situation  of  this  vein  in  the 
thigh  is  not  unfrequently  occupied  by  two  or  even  three  trunks  of 
nearly  equal  size.  i  - 

VSINS  OF  THE  TRUITK. 

The  veins  of  the  trunk  may  be  divided  into  1.  The  superior  vena 
cava,  with  its  formative  branches.  2.  The  inferior  vena  cava,  with 
its  formative  branches.  3.  The  azygos  veins.  4.  The  vertebral 
and  spinal  veins.  5.  The  cardiac  veins.  6.  The  portal  vein.  7. 
The  pulmonary  veins. 

SUPBRIOR  VBHA  CAVA,  WITH  ITS  FORMATIVB  BRAHCHES. 

Vena  JnnoaiinatcB. 

The  VencB  innomijiata'  are  two  large  trunks,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  vein,  at  each  side  of  the  root 
•  of  the  neck. 

The  /{^A^oenatnnomtnata,  about  an  inch  and  aquarterinlengtft,  Hes 
superficifuly  and  externally  to  the  arteria  innominata,  and  descends 
almost  vertically,  to  unite  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the 
formation  of  the  superior  cava.  At  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  it  receives  from  behind  the  ductus  lymphaticus 
dexter,  and  lower  down  it  has  opening  into  it  the  right  vertebral, 
right  intemai  mammary,  and  light  inferior  thyroid  vein. 

The  Left  tena  innominata^  considerably  longer  than  the  right,  ex- 
tends almost  horizontally  across  the  roots  of  the  three  arteries  arising 
from  the  arch  of  Uie  aorta,  to  the  ri^t  side  of  the  mediastinum, 
where  it  unites  with  the  right  vena  innominata,  to  constitute  the 
superior  cava.  ^ 
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Fig.  121.« 


It  4s  in  relation  in  front  with  the  left 
stor no-clavicular  articulation  and  the 
first  piece  of  the  sternum.  At  its  com- 
mencement it  receives  the  thoracic 
duct  which  opens  into  it  from  behind, 
and  in  its  course  is  joined  by  the  left 
vertebral,  left  inferior  tliyroid,  left  mam- 
vKiry,  and  by  t)jc  svprrior  intercostal 
vein.  It  also  receives  some  small  veins 
iVom  the  nieiliastinum  and  thymus  gland. 
There  are  no  valves  in  the  venee  innomi- 
nate. 

SUPERIOR  V£irA  CAVA. 

The  superior  cava  is  a  short  trunk 
about  three  inches  in  length,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  venoe  innominata?. 
It  descends  perpendicularly  on  the  right 
side  of  the  mediastinum,  and  entering  the 
pericardium  terminates  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  auricle. 

It  is  in  relatioh  in  front  with  the  tho- 
racic fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the 
thymus  gland,  and  with  the  jiericardium; 
behind  wiUi  the  right  pulmonary  artery, 
and  the  right  superior  pulmonary  vein; 
internally  with  the  ascending  aorta ;  ex- 
tern  ally  with  the  right  phrenic  n^ve,  and 
right  lung.  Immediately  before  entering 
the  pericardium  it  receives  the  .vena 
azygos  major. 


INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA,  WITH  ITS  FORMATIVE  BRANCHES. 


lUac  Veins, 


The  External  iliac  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding 
artery  at  the  os  pubis ;  but  gradually  gets  behind  it  as  it  passes 

•  The  veins  of  the  tnmk  and  neck.  1.  The  superior  vena  cava.  2.  Tlic  left  vena 
innominata.  3.  The  right  vona  innominata.  i.  The  right  subclavian  vein.  5.  The 
internal  jugular  vein.  6.  The  cxtcrml  jnnfuhir.  7.  The  anterior  jugular.  8.  The 
inferior  vena  cava.  9.  The  external  iliac  vein.  10.  The  internal  iliac  vein.  H.  The 
common  iliae  veins;  the  small  vein  between  these  is  the  vena  sacra  media.  12*,  13. 
Lumbar  veins.  13.  The  riglit  s|)i  riiiatic  vein.  14.  The  k  tl  si)ennatic,  opening  into 
the  left  renal  vein.  15.  The  right  renal  vein.  IG.  'I'he  trunk  of  the  hepatic  veins. 
17.'  The  greater  vena  azygoe,  commencing  inferioriy  in  tlic  lumbar  veins.  18.  The 
lesser  vena  azygos,  also  commencing  in  the  lunibnr  veins.  19.  A  branch  of  communi- 
cation with  the  left  renal  vein.  20.  The  tLTiiiinuliou  of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  vena 
uygos.  21.  The  superior  interoostal  vein  ;  coinmunicating  inferioriy  with  the  lesser 
vena  uygos,  and  terminating  superiorly  in  the  left  vena  innominata. 
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upwards  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  terminates  opposite  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis  by  uniting  with  the  internal  iliac,  to  form  the 
common  iliac  vein.  Immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament  it 
receives  the  epigastric  and  the  circuinllexa  iUi  veins ;  it  has  no 
Yalvea 

The  Internal  iHac  vein  is  fonned  by  vessels  which  correspond 
with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery;  it  receives  the  return- 
ing blood  from  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  internal  pudic,  and  obturator 
veins,  externally  to  the  pelvis ;  and  from  the  vesical  and  uterine 
plexuses  within  the  pelvis.  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  and  terminates  by  uniting  with  the  external 
iUac  vein,  to  form  the  common  iliac. 

The  Vesical  and  prostatic  plexus  is  an  important  plexus  of  veins 
which  surrounds  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  and  prostate 
gland,  and  receives  its  blood  from  the  great  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis, 
and  from  the  veins  of  the  extenial  organs  of  generation.  It  is 
retained  in  connexion  with  the  sides  of  the  bladder  by  a  reflection 
of  the  pelvic  fascia. 

The  Uterine  plexus  is  situated  around  the  vagina,  and  upon  the 
sides  of  the  uterus,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments. 
The  veins  forming  the  vesical  and  uterine  pleius  are  very  subject 
to  the  production  of  phlebohtis. 

The  Ccmmon  Uiae  veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  external 
and  internal  iliac  vein  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  right  common 
iliac,  shorter  than  the  left,  ascends  obliquely  behind  the  correspond- 
ing artery  ;  and  upon  the  intervcrtei)ral  substance  betw  eon  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  verteWie,  unites  with  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side, 
to  form  the  inferior  cava.  The  left  common  iliac,  longer  and  more 
oblique  than  the  right,  ascends  behind,  and  a  little  internally  t(f  the 
corresponding  artery,  and  passes  beneath  the  ri^ht  common  iliac 
arter}%  near  to  its  origin,  to  unite  \\  itli  the  right  vem  in  the  formation 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  right  common  iliac  vein  has  no 
branch  opening  into  it;  the  left  receives  the  vena  sacra  media. 
These  veins  have  no  valves. 


INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  is  fonned  by  the  union  of  the  two  common 

iliac  veins,  upon  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  It  ascends  along  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  passing  through 
the  fissure  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  and  the  quadrilateral 
opening  in  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  terminates  in  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  auricle.  There  are  no  valves 
in  this  vein. 

It  is  in  relation  from  l^low  upwards*  in  front  with  the  tnesenteiVy 
transverse  duodenum,  portal  vein,  pancreas,  and  liver  which  nearly 

and  sometimes  completely  surrounds  it;  behind  it  rests  upon  the 
\'ertebral  column  and  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  from  wtuch  it  is 
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separated  by  the  right  renn]  and  lumbar  arteries ;  to  the  right  it  has 
the  peritoneum  and  sympathetic  nerve;  and  to  the  left  the  aorta. 

The  Branches  which  the  inferior  cava  receives  in  its  eourse,  are 
the^ 

Lumbar. 
Right  spermatic, 

Tlcnal, 
Su])ra-renal, 
Phrenic, 
Hepatic. 

The  Lumbar  veins,  three  or  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect 
the  venous  blood  from  the  muscles  and  inleirument  of  the  loins,  and 
from  the  spinal  veins ;  the  left  are  longer  than  the  right  from  the 
position  of  the  vena  cava. 

The  Right  spermatic  vein  is  formed  by  the  two  veins  wliich  re- 
turn the  blood  from  the  venous  plexus,  situated  in  tlie  spermatic 
cord.  These  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  spermatic  artery,  and 
unite  to  form  the  single  trunk  which  opens  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava.    The  lejl  spermatic  vein  terminates  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  Ovarian  veins  n  pi  csent  the  spermatic  veins  of  the  male,  and 
collect  the  venous  bK^od  Irom  the  ovaries,  round  ligaments,  and 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  communicate  with  the  uterine  sinuses.  They 
terminate  as  in  the  male. 

The  Renal  or  emulgent  veins  return  the  blood  from  tlie  kidneys ; 
their  branches  are  situated  in  front  of  the  divisions  of  the  renal 
arteries,  and  the  left  opens  into  the  vena  cav^  somewhat  higher  than 
the  right.  The  kfl  is  longer  than  the*right  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  vena  cava,  and  crosses  the  aoila  immediately  below 
the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left 
spermatic  vein,  which  terminates  in  it  at  rigiit  angles :  hence  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  varicocele  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side. 

The  Suora-renal  veins  terminate  partly  in  the  renal  veins,  and 
partly  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
The  Phrenic  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  ramifications  of  the 

phrenic  arteries ;  they  open  into  the  inferior  cava. 

The  Hepatic  veins  form  two  principal  trunks  and  numerous  smaller 
veins  which  open  into  the  inferior  cava,  while  that  vessel  is  situated 
in  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver.  The  hepatic  veins  commence 
in  the  liver  by  minute  venules,  the  intralobular  veins  in  the  centre  of 
each  lobule;  these  pour  their  blood  into  larger  vessels,  the  sublobidar 
veins ;  and  the  sublobular  vems  constitute  by  their  convergence  and 
union,  the  hepatic  trunks,  which  terminate  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

AZTGOS  VEINS. 

The  azygos  veins  form  a  system  of  communication  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  serve  to  return  the  blood  from 
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that  part  of  the  trunk  in  which  those  vessels  are  deficient,  on  account 
of  their  connexion  with  the  heart.  This  system  consists  of  three 
vessels,  the — 

Vena  nzy^^os  major, 
Vena  azyf^os  minor, 
Superior  intercostal  vein^ 

• 

The  Vena  atygos  major  commences  in  the  lumbar  region  by  a 
communication  with  the  lumbar  veins ;  sometimes  it  is  joined  by  a 

branch  directly  from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  or  by  one  from  thtt 
renal  vein.  It  passes  through  the  aortic  openini^  in  ihc  diaphragm, 
and  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  arches  forwards  over  the  right  bronchus, 
and  terminates  in  the  superior  cava.  It  receives  all  the  intercostal 
veins  of  the  right  wie,  ^e  vena  azygos  minor,  and  the  bronchial 
veins. 

The  Vena  azygos  minor  commences  in  the  lumlwr  region,  on  the 
left  side,  by  a  communication  with  the  lumbar  or  renal  veins.  It 
passes  beneath  the  border  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ascending  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column  crosses  the  liftli  or  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra  to  open  into  the  vena  azygos  major.  It  receives  the  six 
or  seven  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side.  The  azygos  veins 
have  no  valves. 

The  Superior  intercostal  vein  is  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side.  It  communi- 
cates below  with  the  vena  azygos.minor,  and  ascends  to  terminate  in 
the  left  vena  innominata. 

VERTEBRAL  AND  SPINAL  VEINS. 

The  numerous  venus  plexuses  of  the  vertebral  column  and  spinal 
cord  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups : — 

Dorsi-spinal, 

Meningo-rachidian, 

MedulU-spinal, 

The  Dorsi-spinal  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the  spinous,  trans- 
verse and  articular  processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  They 
receive  the  returning  blood  from  the  dorsal  muscles  and  surrounding 

structures,  and  transmit  it,  in  part  to  the  meningo-rachidian,  wd  in 
part  to  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  veins. 

The  Meningo-rachidian  veins  are  situated  between  the  theca  ver- 
tebralis  and  the  vertebrJE.  They  communicate  freely  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  complicated  plexus.  In  front  they  form  two 
longitudinal  trunks,  winch  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  column  on 
each  side  of  the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  are  joined  on  the 
body  of  each  vertebra  by  transverse  trunks,  which  pass  beneath  the 
ligament,  and  receive  the  large  vertebral  veins  from  the  interior  of 
each  vertebra.    They  pour  their  bk>od  into  the  vertebral  veins  in 
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the  neck,  into  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  thorax,  and  into  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  veins  in  the  loins  and  pelvis,  by  means  of  communicating 
trunks,  which  escape  at  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  Medulli-spinal  veins  are  situated  between  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid;  they  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  form 
plexuses,  and  send  branches  through  the  intcrx  crtobral  foramina  with 
each  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  join  the  veins  of  the  trunL 

CARDIAC  VEINS. 

The  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
are  the — 

Great  cardiac  vein, 

Posterior  cardiac  veins, 
.  Anterior  cardiac  veins,* 
VenaD  Tliebesii. 

The  Great  cardiac  vein  (coronari^)  commences  at  tlic  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  ascends  along  tlic  anterior  ventricular  groove  to  the  base 
of  the  ventricles ;  it  then  curves  around  the  left  auriculo- ventricular 
groove  to  tlio  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
right  auricle.  It  receives  in  its  course-tbe  left  cardiac  vein?  from 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  posterior  cardiac  veins  from 
the  posterior  ventricular  groove. 

Tlic  Posterior  cardiac  vein,  frequently  two  in  number,  commences 
also  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  ascends  along  the  posterior  ven- 
tricular groove,  to  teminate  in  the  great  cardiac  vein.  It  receives 
the  veins  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  tlie  two  ventricles. 

The  Anterior  cardiac  veins  collect  the  blood  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  right  ventricle ;  one  larger  than  the  rest  runs  along  the 
right  border  of  the  heart  and  joins  me  trunk  formed  by  these  veins, 
which  curves  around  the  right  auriculo-venlricul'ar  groove,  to  termi- 
nate in  the  great  cardiac  vein  near  to  its  entrance  into 'the  right 
auricle. 

The  f^enoi  Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  venules  which  convey 
the  venous  blood  directly  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  into  its 
four  cavities.    Their  existence  is  denied  by  some  anatomists. 

PORTAL  STSTEH.  ^ 

The  portal  system  is  composed  of  four  large  veins  which  return 
the  Uood  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera ;  they  are  the — 

Inferior  mesenteric  vein, 
Superior  mesenteric  vein, 
Splenic  vein, 
Gastric  veins. 

The  Inferior  mrsrjifcric  vein  receives  its  blood  from  the  rectum  by 
means  of  the  ha^morrhoidal  veins,  and  from  the  sigmoid  llexure  and 
tlescending  colon,  and  ascends  beneath  the  transverse  duodenum  and 
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pancreas,  to  terminate  in  the  splenic  vein.  Its  ha^morrhoidal  branches 
inosculate  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and  thus 
establish  a  communication  between  the  portal  and  general  venous 

system. 

The  Superioj'  mesenteric  vein  is  formed  by  branches  which  col- 
lect the  venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery; -they  constitute  by  their  junction  a  large  trunk-^which 
ascends  by  ttie  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  crossea  tbe^ifkns- 
verse  duodenum^  and  unites  belund  the  pancreas  with  t&ft^l|^niti  in 
the  formation  of  the  portal  vein.  ' 


Fig.  122.* 


Tlie  Splenic  vein  commences  in  the  structure  of  the  spleen,  and 
quits  that  organ  by  several  large  veins ;  it  is  larger  than  die  splenic 
artery,  and  perfectly  straight  in  its  course.  It  passes  horizontally 
inwards  behind  the  pancreas,  and  terminates  near  its  greater  end  by 
uniting  with  the  superior  mesenteric  and  forming  the  portal  vein.  It 

*  The  portal  vein.  1.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vein:  it  is  traced  by  means  of  dotted 
lines  behind  the  pancreas  (3)  to  terminate  in  the  splenic  vein  (3).  A.  The  spleen.  5. 
Gastric  veins,  ojicniiig'  into  the  splenic  vein.  6.  The  superior  mesenteric  vein.  7.  The 
descending;  portion  of  the  duodenum.  8.  Its  transverse  portion,  which  is  crossed  hy 
Ac  snpenor  raesenteric  vein  and  by  u  part  6f  the  tnmk  of  the  superior  mesenterlo 
artery.  I),  The  portal  vein.  10.  Tlie  h<  patic  artery.  11.  The  ducfus  communis 
chokidocbus.  12.  The  divisions  of  the  duct  and  vessels  at  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver.   13.  Tho  cystic  duct  Imduig  to  the  galL-Uadder. 
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receives  in  its  course  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  veins,  and  near  its 
termination  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  Gastric  veins  correspond  with  the  gastric,  gastro-epiploic, 
and  vasa  brcvia  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  vein. 

The  Vena  Portje,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  splenic  and  supe- 
rior mesenteric  vein  behind  the  pancreas,  ascends  through  the  right 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  for  each  lateral  lobe.  In 
the  rijiht  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  it  is  situated  behind  and  be- 
tween  the  hepatic  artery  and  ductus  communis  cholcdochus,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves  and  lymphatics.  At  the 
transverse  fissure  each  primary  branch  divides  mto  numerous 
secondary  branches  which  ramify  through  the  portal  canals,  and 
give  oif  vaginal  and  interlobular  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  lobular 
venous  plexus  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  The  portal  vein  within 
the  liver  receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
artery.  ^       .  .  -  . 

..  "      •  .  ,  ■ 

'  PULMONARY  VEINS.  .  ^ 

The  pulmonary  veins,  four  in  number,  return  the  arterial  blood 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart ;  they  differ  from  the 
veins  in  general,  in  the  area  of  their  cylinders,  being  very  little  larger 
than  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  in  accompanying  singly  each 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  commence  in  the  capilla- 
ries upon  the  parietes  of  the  bronchial  cells,  and  unite  to  form  a 
single  trunk  for  each  lobe.  The  vein  of  the  middle  lobe  of  tlie  right 
lung  unites  with  the  superior  vein  so  as  to  form  the  two  trunks 
which  open  into  the  left  auricle.  Sometimes  they  remain  separate, 
and  then  there  are  three  pulmonary  veins  on  the  right  side.  The 
right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  superior  vena  cava  to  the 
left  auricle,  and  the  left  behind  the  pulmonary  artery ;  they  both 
pierce  the  pericardium.  Within  the  lung  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  are  behind  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  those  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  in  front ;  but  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  the  veins  are  in 
front,  next  the  arteries,  and  then  the  bronchi.  There  are  no  valves 
in  the  pulmonary  veins.  -  v 


V 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  LTMPHATICa 

The  lymphatic  vessels,  or  absorbents,  have  received  their  double 
appellation  iVom  certain  phenomena  which  they  present ;  the  former 
name  is  derivable  from  the  peculiar  limpid  fluid  (lympha,  water,) 
which  tlie^  convey ;  and  tlie  latter,  from  their  supposed  property 
of  absorbing  foreign  substances  into  the  system.  Tney  are  minute 
and  delicate  yesseb,  having  a  knotted  appearance,  and  are  distri- 
buted through  every  part  of  the  body.  Their  office  is  to  coUect 
the  products  of  digestion,  and  the  detrita  of  nutrition,  and  to  convey 
them  intr)  the  venous  circulation  near  to  the  heart. 

Lymphatic  vessels  commence  in  a  delicate  network  which  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body,  upon  the  various 
surfaces  of  organs  and  throughout  their  internal  structure ;  and 
from  this  network  the  lymphatic  vessels  proceed,  nearly  in  straight 
lines,  in  a  diret^^on  towaras  the  root  of  the  neck.  In  their  course 
they  are  intercepted  by  numerous  small  oval  or  rounded  bodies — 
lymphatic  glands — ^in  which  the  entering  or  inferent  vessds  ramify 
to  an  extreme  minuteness,  and  from  which  proceed  the  escaping  or 
efferent  vessels  somewhat  lari^er  in  size  and  fewer  in  number,  to  be 
again  and  again  subdivided  into  otlier  glands,  and  each  time  to  be 
a  little  more  increased  in  size. 

Lymphatic  vessels  admit  of  a  threefold  division  into  superficial, 
deep,  and  lacteals.  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  follow  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  pierce  the 
deep  fascia  in  convenient  situations,  to  join  the  deep  lymphatics. 
Upon  the  surface  of  organs  they  converge  to  the  nearest  lymphatic 
trunks. 

The  Superficial  lymphatic  f^I an ds  are  placed  in  the  most  protected 
situations  of  the  superficial  fascia,  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  ham  and 
groin  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  in 
the  upper  extremity.  The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  deeper 
veins  ;  those  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  converging  to  the 
numerous  glands'  seated  around  the  iliac  veins  and  injfenor  vena 
cava,  and  terminating  in  a  large  trunk  situated  upon  the  vertebral 
column — the  thoracic  duct.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  on 
the  left  side,  and  from  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  they  also 
proceed  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Those  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
and  neck,  right  upper  extremity,  and  right  side  of  tlie  thorax,  form 
a  distinct  duct  which  terminates  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  sub- 
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clavian  with  the  internal  jugular  rein  on  the  right  side  of  the  root 

of  the  neck. 

The /cc/ea/s  are  the  lynij)hatics  of  the  small  intestines;  they 
have  received  their  distinctive  aj>peliation  from  conveying  the  milk« 
like  product  of  digestion — ^the  chyle — ^to  the  great  centre  of  the  lyni- 
phatic  system — ^the  thoracic  duct.  They  are  situated  in  the  mesen- 
tery, and  pass  through  the  numerous  mesenteric  glands  in  their 
course. 

The  communications  between  lymphatic  vessels  are  less  frequent 
than  those  of  arteries  or  veins;  liioir  anastomoses  take  place  by  means 
of  branches  of  c(|ual  calibre  that  unite  at  acute  angles,  and  con- 
stitute a  combined  trunk  which  is  scarcely,  larger  tlian  either  of  llic 
smgle  branches  by  which  it  is  formed. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  composed  of  two  coats ;  an  external  or 
cellular,  and  an  internal  or  serous. 

The  External  coat  resembles  the  external  tunic  of  veins  and  arte- 
ries, but  is  extremely  thin  and  dense.  The  Jnternal  coat  is  continuous 
willi  the  internal  lining  of  the  veins;  and,  like  that  membrane,  is 
most  pnjbably  j)rovided  with  an  e})ithelium.  At  short  intervals  this 
coat  forms  semilunar  folds  wliich  arc  disposed  in  pairs  in  the 
cylinder  of  the  vessel  and  constitute  the  valves.  It  is  to  these  valves, 
which  are  extremely  numerous  in  lymphatics^  that  theur  peculiar 
knotted  appearance  is  due,  when  filled  with  injection. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  small  oval  and  somewhat  flattened  or 
rounded  bodies,  composed  of  a  plexus  of  minute  lymphatic  vessels, 
associated  with  a  }>loxus  of  blood-vessels,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin 
cellular  cai)sule.  The  larger  glands  have  a  lobed  or  cellular 
appearance.  The  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  supplied  witli 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  like  other  structures. 

I  shall  describe  the  1\ mphatic  vessels  and  glands  according  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  for  the  vein?,  commencing  with  those  of  *the 
head  and  neck,  and  proceeding  next  to  those  of  me  upper  extremity, 
lower  extremity,  and  trunk. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NBOK. 

The  Superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  tJie  head  and  face  are  small 
and  few  in  number ;  mey  are  the  occipitaJ,  which  are  situated  near 
the  origin  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle;  posterior  auricular^ 
behind  the  ear ;  •parotid^  in  the  parotid  gland ;  zygomatic,  in*  the 
zygom atiq "fossa ;  huccaU  upon  the  buccinator  muscle;  and  stJh- 
maxillary,  beneath  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  no 
deep  lymphatic  glands  within  the  cranium. 

The  Superficial  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  few  in  number ; 
they  are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  between 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
and  about  the  larynx. 

The  Deep  cervical  glands  are  very  numerous  and  of  large  size  ; 
they  are  situated  around  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  sheath  of  the 
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arteries,  by  the  side  of  the  phamyx,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  and 
extend  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  where 
they  are  in  communication  witli  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands 
of  the  thorax. 

Ihsi  Superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  head  and  face  are  disposed 
in*  three  groups;  occipital,  which  take  the  cousse  of  the  occipital 

v«n  to  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  glands;  temfparai,  which  fol- 
low the  branches  of  the  temporal  vein  to  the  parotid  and  deep  cer- 
\acal  glands;  and  /^/ cm/,  which  accompany  the  facial  vein  to  the 
submaxillar\'^  lymphatic  glands. 

The  Deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  head  are  the  meningeal  and 
cerebral;  tlie  former  are  situated  in  connexion  with  tlie  meningeal 
veins,  and  e$cape  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  join 
the  deep  c^hrfeal  glatids.  The  cerebral  lymphaticSf  according  to 
Fohmann,  are  situated  upon  the  surface  of  tne  pia  mater.  They 
pass  most  probably  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  to 
terminate  in  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  Deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  face  proceed  iVom  the  nasal 
fossae,  mouth,  and  pharynx,  and  terminate  in  the  submaxillary  and 
deep  cervical  glands. 

The  Sui^erfUM  and  deep  cervical  lymphatic  vesaeb  accompany  the 
jugulaFvems,  passing  from  gland  to  gland,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  communicate  with  the  thoracic  lymphatic  vessels,  and  termi- 
nate, on  the  right  side,  in  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter,  and,  on  the 
in  the  thoracic  duct,  near  to  its  termination. 

LTMPHATIGS  OF  THB  UPPER  BXTREMITT. 

The  Superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  arm  are  not  more  than 
.  four  or  five  in  number,  and  of  very  smaD  size.   One  or  two  are 

situated  near  the  median  basilic,  and  cephalic  veins,  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow;  hnd  one  or  two  near  to  the  basilic  vein,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  arm,  immediately  above  the  elbow. 

The  Deep  glands  in  the  fore-arm  are  excessively  small  and  infre- 
quent; two  or  three  may  generally  be  found  in  the  course  of  the 
radial  and  ulnar  vessels.  In  the  upper  arm  there  is  a  chain  of 
small  glands,  accompanying  the  bracmal*  artery. 

The  AxUiary  glands  are  numerous  and  of  large  size.  Some  are 
closely  adherent  to  tfie  vessels,  others  are  dispersed  in  the  loose  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  axilla,  and  a  small  chain  may  be  observed  extend- 
ing along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the  mammary 
gland.  Two  or  three  subclavian  glands  are  situated  beneath  the 
clavicle,  and  serve  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
axillary  and  deep  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

The  Superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  commence 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers^  and  pass  along  the  borders  of  the 
fingers  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand;  they  next  ascend  the  fore-arm, 
some  on  its  posterior  and  some  on  its  anterior  aspect,  observing  par- 
ticularly the  direction  of  the  veins.   At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  they 
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converge,  to  form  two  groups  which  accompany  tlie  basilic  and 
cephalic  veins.  The  lymphatics  of  the  basilic  group  communicate 
with  the  glands  situated  immediately  above  the  elbow,  and  ascend 
to  join  tlie  axillary  gland.  Those  of  the  cephalic  group  for  the 
most  part  cross  the  upper  part  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  also  enter 
the  axillary  glands,  while  two  or  three  arc  continued  onwards  along 
the  cephalic  vein,  in  the  interspace  between  the  pectoralis  major  and 
deltoid  muscle,  to  communicate  with  the  subclavian  glands. 

The  Deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  vessels  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity, and  communicate  occasionally  with  the  superficial  lymphatics. 
They  enter  tlie  axillary  and  subclavian  glands,  and  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the 
right  side  in  tlie  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter. 

•  ■     •  %  ■ 

].  .  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY.^ 

,  The  Superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  lower  e?{tremity  are  those 
of  the  groin,  the  ivguinal,  and  one  or  two  situated  in  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the  popliteal 
region. 

The  Inguinal  glands  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  a  superior 
group  of  small  size,  situated  along  the  course  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  receiving  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men and  genital  organs ;  and  an  inferior  group  of  larger  glands 
clustered  around  the  internal  saphenous  vein  near  to  its  termination, 
and  receiving  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower 
extremity. 

The  Deep  lymphatic  glands  are  the  anterior  tibial,  popliteal,  deep 
inguinal,  gluteal,  and  ischiaticJ 

The  Anterior  tibial  is  generally  a  single  gland,  placed  on  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  by  the  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  •  .    '      (  ' 

The  Popliteal  glands,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  embedded  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  and  fat  of  the  pophteal  space. 

The  Deep  inguinal  glands,  less  numerous  and  smaller  than  the 
superficial,  are  situated  near  the  femoral  vessels  in  the  groin,  beneath 
the  fascia  lata. 

The  Gluteal  and  ischiatic  glands  are  placed  above  and  below  the 
pyriformis  muscle  at  the  great  ischiatic  foramen. 

The  Superficial  lymphatic  vessels  are  divisible  into  two  groups, 
internal  and  external;  the  intej-nal  and  principal  group  commencing 
on  the  dorsum  and  inner  side  of  the  foot,  ascend  the  leg  by  the  side 
of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  passing  behind  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur,  follow  the  direction  of  that  vein  to  the  groin,  where 
they  join  the  saphenous  group  of  superficial  inguinal  glands.  The 
greater  part  of  the  efterent  vessels  from  these  glands  pierce  the 
cribriform  fascia  of  the  saphenous  opening  and  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  to  join  the  lymphatic  gland  situated  in  the  femoral 
ring,  which  serves  to  establish  a  communication  between  tlie  lym- 
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phatics  of  the  lower  extremity  and  those  of  the  trunk.  The  other 
efferent  vessels  pierce  the  fascia  lata  to  join  the  deep  glands.  The 
vessels  which  pass  upwards  from  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  ascend  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  curve  inwards  just 
below  the  knee,  to  unite  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh.  The  external  group  consists  of  a  fcw  lymphatic  vessels  which 
commence  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  posterior  part  of  the 
ankle,  and  accompany  the  external  saphenous  vein  to  the  popliteal 
region,  where  they  enter  the  popliteal  glands. 

The  Deep  lymphatic  vessels  accompany  the  deep  veins,  and  com- 
municate with  the  various  glands  in  their  course.  After  joining  the 
deep  inguinal  glands  they  pass  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  to  com- 
municate with  the  numerous  glands  situated  around  the  iliac  vessels. 
The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  gluteal  region  follow  the  course  of  the 
branches  of  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  arteries.  The  former  join  the 
glands  situated  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and 
the  latter  after  communicating  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  thigh, 
enter  the  ischiatic  glands. 

♦ 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  trunk  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads, 
superficial,  deep,  and  visceral. 

The  Superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  half  of  the  trunk 
pass  upwards  and  outwards  on  each  side,  and  converge,  some  to  the 
axillary  glands,  and  others  to  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
The  lymphatics  from  the  mammary  glands  follow  the  lower  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  communicating  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
lymphatic  glands,  with  the  axillary  glands.  The  superficial  lymph- 
atic vessels  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk,  of  the  gluteal  region, 
perineum,  and  external  organs  of  generation,  converge  to  the  supe- 
rior group  of  superficial  inguinal  glands.  Some  small  glands  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  near  to  the 
suspensory  ligament;  from  these,  as  from  the  superficial  lymphatics, 
the  eflferent  vessels  pass  into  the  superior  group  of  superficial  inguinal 
glands. 

The  Deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  in- 
ternal mammary,  anterior  mediastinal,  and  posterior  mediastinal. 

The  Intercostal  glands  are  of  small  size,  and  arc  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  near  to  the  articulations  of  the  heads 
of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

The  Internal  mammary  glands,  also  very  small,  are  placed  in  the 
intercostal  spaces,  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries. 

The  Anterior  mediastinal  glands  occupy  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  resting  some  on  the  diaphragm,  but  the 
greater  number  upon  the  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  heart. 

The  Posterior'  mediastinal  glands  are  situated  along  the  course  of 
the  aorta  and  oesophagus  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  com- 
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municate  above  with  the  deep  cervical  glands,  on  each  side  with 
the  intercostal,  and  below  with  the  abdominal  glands. 

The  Deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thorax  arc  the  intercostal,  in- 
ternal mammary,  and  diaphragmatic. 

The  Intercostal  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries 
of  the  same  name ;  and  reaching  the  vertebral  column  curve  down- 
wards, to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct 

The  Internal  mammanj  lymphatics  commence  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  comniunicating  with  the  epigastric  lymphatics.  Tliey 
ascend  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels,  being  joined  in 
their  course  by  the  anterior  intcrcostals,  and  terminate  on  the  right 
side  in  the  tributaries  of  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter;  and  on  the 
left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  diaphragmatic  lymphatics  pur- 
sue the  direction  of  their  corresponding  veins,  and  terminate,  some 
in  front  in  the  internal  mammary  vessels,  and  some  behind,  in  the 
posterior  mediastinal  lymphatics.  • 

The  Deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen  are  the  lumbar  glands; 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  seated  around  the  common  iliac 
vessels,  the  aorta  and  vena  cava. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  pelvis  are  the  external  iliac, 
internal  ihac,  and  sacral. 

The  Exteimal  iliac  are  placed  around  the  external  iliac  vessels, 
being  in  continuation  by  one  extremity  with  the  femoral  lymphatics, 
and  by  the  other  with  the  lumbar  glands.  .      -  ^ 

The  Internal  iliac  glands  arc  situated  in  the  course  of  the  internal 
iliac  vessels,  and  the  sacral  glands  are  supported  by  the  concave 
surface  of  the  sacrum. 

Tlie  Deep  lymphatic  vessels  arc  continued  upwards  from  the  thigh,  " 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  along  the  external  iliac  vessels  to 
the  lumbar  glands,  receiving  in  their  course  the  epigastric,  circum- 
flex ilii,  and  ilio-luinbar  lymphatic  vessels.  Those  from  the  parietes 
of  the  ))elvis,  and  from  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  and  obturator  vessels, 
follow  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  unite  w^ith  the 
lumbar  lymphatics.  And  the  lumbar  lymphatic  vessels,  after  re- 
ceiving all  tlie  lymphatics  from  the  lower  extremities,  pelvis,  and 
loins,  terminate  by  several  large  trunks  in  the  receptaculum  chyli. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  VISCERA. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  distributed  over  every 
part  of  the  surface,  and  through  the  texture  of  these  organs ;  they 
converge  to  the  numerous  glands  situated  around  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  and  roots  of  the  \un^s — the  bronchial  elands.  Some  of 
these  glands  of  small  size,  may  be  traced  in  connexion  with  tlie 
bronchial  tubes  for  some  distance  into  the  lungs.  The  efferent 
vessels  Irom  the  bronchial  glands  unite  with  the  tracheal  and  oeso- 
phageal glands,  and  terminate  principally  in  the  thoracic  duct  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  partly  in  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter. 
The  bronchial  glands,  in  the  adult,  present  a  variable  tint  of  brown. 
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and  in  old  age  a  deep  black  colour.  In  infancy  they  have  none  of 
tills  pigment,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  lymphatic  glands 
in  outer  situations. 

The  Lymphatic  vesmls  of  the  heart  originate  in  the  subserous  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  surface,  and  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  organ, 
and  follow  tlie  course  of  the  vessels,  principally,  along  the  right 
border  of  the  heart  to  the  glands  situated  around  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  bronchial  glands,  whence  they  proceed  to  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  Pericardiac  a.nd  t/iymic  lymphatic  vessels  proceed  to  join  the 
.  anterior  mediastinal  and  broncmal  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  the  deep  and 

superficial.  The  former  take  their  course  through  the  portal  canals, 
and  through  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  the  lymphatic 
glands,  situated  in  tlie  course  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  u.\on^  the 
lesser  curve  of  the  stomach.  The  superficial  lymphatics  are  situated 
in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  proper  capsule,  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  liver.  Those  of  the  convex  surface  are  divided  into  two 
sets; — 1.  Those  which  pass  from  before  backwards;  2.  Those 
which  advance  from  behind  forwards.  The  former  unite  to  form 
trunks,  which  enter  between  the  folds  of  the  lateral  ligaments  at  the 
right  and  left  extremities  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  coronary  ligament 
in  the  middle.  Some  of  these  pierce  the  diaphragm  and  join  the 
posterior  mediastinal  glands;  others  converge  to  the  lymphatic  glands 
situated  around  the  inferior  cava.  Those  which  pass  from  behind 
forwards  consist  of  two  groups :  one  ascends  between  the  folds  uf 
the  broad  hgament,  and  perforates  the  diaphragm,  to  terminate  in 
the  anterior  mediastinal  guuids ;  the  other  curves  around  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  liver  to  its  concave  surface,  and  from  thence  to  the 
glaiMs  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  concave  surface  are  variously  distributed,  according 
to  their  position  ;  those  from  the  right  lobe  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
sjlands ;  those  from  the  call-bladder  which  arc  large  and  form  a 
remarkable  plexus,  enter  the  glands  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum ;  and  those  from  the  left  lobe  converge  to  the  lymphatic 
glands,  situated  along  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  (f  the  spleen  are  situated  around  its  hilus, 
and  those  of  the  pancreas  in  the  course  of  the  splenic  vein.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  of  these  organs  pass  through  their  respective  glands, 
and  join  the  aortic  glands,  previously  to  terminating  m  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  are  of  small  size,  and  are 
situated  along  the  lesser  and  greater  curves  of  that  organ.  The 
lymphatic  vessels,  as  in  other  viscera,  are  superficial  ana  deep,  the 
K>rmer  originating  in  the  subserous  and  the  latter  in  the  submucous 
tissue ;  thev  pass  from  the  stomach  in  four  different  directions :  some 
ascend  to  the  glands  situated  along  the  lesser  curve, — others  descend 
to  those  occupying  the  greater  curve, — a  third  set  passes  outwards 
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to  the  splenic  glands,  and  a  fourth  to  the  glands  situated  near  the 
pylorus  and  to  the  aortic  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  situated  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  meshes  formed  by  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  thence  named  mesenteric  glands.  These 
glands  arc  most  numerous  and  largest,  superiorly,  near  to  the 
duodenum ;  and,  inferiorly,  near  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestines  are  of  two  kinds : 
those  of  the  structure  of  the  intestines,  which  ramify  upon  its  sur- 
face previously  to  entering  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  those  which 
commence  in  the  villi,  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  are  named  lacteal s. 

*  The  Lacteals  according  to  the  most  recent  and  best  researches — 
those  of  Dr.  Henle  of  Berlin — commence  in  the  centre  of  each  villus 
as  a  coecal  tubulus,  which  opens  into  a  fine  network,  situated  in  the 
submucous  tissue.  From  this  areolar  network  the  lacteal  vessels 
proceed  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  from  thence  to  the  thoracic 
duct,  in  which  they  terminate. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  of  the  large  intestines  are  situated  along 
the  attached  margin  of  the  intestine,  in  the  meshes  formed  by  the 
arteries  previously  to  their  distribution.  The  lymphatic  vessels  take 
their  course  in  two  diflerent  directions ;  those  of  the  coecum,  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  colon,  after  traversing  their  proper  glands,  pro- 
ceed to  the  mesenteric,  and  those  of  the  descending  colon  and  rectum 
to  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  hidney  follow  the  direction  of  the 
blood-vessels  to  the  lumbar  ganglia  situated  around  the  aorta  and 
inferior  vena  cava ;  those  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  are 
very  large  and  numerous,  terminate  in  the  renal  lymphatics. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  terminate  in  the 
sacral  and  kiml)ar  ganglia. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  testicle  take  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord  where  they  are  of  large  size,  as  is  shown  in  the  beautiful 
injections  made  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper;  tliey  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
ganglia. 

THORACIC  DUCT. 

*  The  thoracic  duct  commences  in  the  abdomen,  by  a  considerable 
and  somewhat  triangular  dilatation,  the  reccptaculum  chyli,  which  is 
situated  upon  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
behind  and  between  the  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  close  to 
the  tendon  of  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  reccptaculum  chyli,  the  thoracic  duct  ascends  through 
the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  along  the  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  lying  between  the  thoracic  aorta  and  vena  azygos,  to 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  then  inclines  to  the  left  side,  passes 
behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  cesso- 
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phagus  and  behind  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  left  subclavian 
artery  to  tlie  root  of  the  neck  opposite  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra, 
where  it  makes  a  sudden  curve  forwards  and  downwards,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  left  subclavian  with  the  left 
internal  jugular  vein. 

The  thoracic  duct  is  equal  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  a  goosc- 
quill  at  its  commencement  from  the 
receptaculum  chyli,  diminishes  consi-  Fig.  123.* 

derably  in  diameter  towards  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  again 
becomes  dilated  near  its  termination. 
At  about  the  middle  of  its  course  it  fre- 
quently divides  into  two  branches  of 
equal  size,  which  reunite  after  a  short 
course ;  and  sometimes  it  gives  off  se- 
veral branches,  which  assume  a  plexi- 
form  arrangement  in  this  situation.  Oc- 
casionally the  thoracic  duct  bifurcates 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  opens  into  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  right  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins,  while  the 
other  proceeds  to  the  normal  termina- 
tion of  the  duct  on  the  left  side.  In  rare 
instances  the  duct  has  been  found  to 
terminate  in  the  vena  azvffos  which  is 
its  normal  destination  in  some  Mani- 
malia. 

The  thoracic  duct  presents  fewer 
valves  in  its  course  than  lymphatic 
vessels  generally ;  at  its  termination  it 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  semilunar 
valves  which  prevent  the  admission  of 
venous  blood  into  its  cylinder. 

Branches. — The  thoracic  duct  re- 
ceives at  its  cnmmcnccment  four  or 
five  large  lymphatic  trunks  which  unite 

to  form  the  receptaculum  chyli ;  it  next  receives  the  trunks  of  the 

•The  course  and  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct.  1.  The  arch  of  the  aorta.  2. 
The  thoracic  aorta.  3.  The  abdominal  aorta  ;  showing  its  principal  branches  divided 
near  their  origin.  4.  The  arteria  innominata,  dividing  into  the  right  carotid  and  right 
subclavian  arteries.  5.  The  left  carotid.  6.  The  left  subclavian.  7.  The  superior 
cava,  formed  by  the  union  of  8,  the  two  venffi  innominaliB  ;  and  these  by  the  junction 
9,  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  vein  at  each  side.  10.  The  greater  vena 
azygos.  11.  The  termination  of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  vena  azygos.  12.  The  re- 
ceptaculum chyli;  several  lymphatic  trunks  are  seen  opening  into  it.  13.  The  tho- 
racic duct,  dividing  opposite  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  into  two  branches 
which  soon  reunite  ;  the  course  of  the  duct  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  left  sub- 
clavian artery  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line.  14.  The  duct  making  its  turn  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  and  receiving  several  lymphatic  trunks  previously  to  terminating  in  the  pos- 
terior  aspect  of  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  vein.  \5.  The 
termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter. 
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lacteal  vessels.  Within  the  thorax  it  is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic 
trunk  from  the  liver,  and  in  its  course  through  the  posterior  medias- 
tinuin,  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels  both  from  the  viscora  and 
from  the  parietes  of  uie  thorax.  At  its  curve  forwards  in  the  neck 
it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  Idt  side  of  the  head 
and  neck,  led  upper  ,^x^i$aipity,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  thoracic  viscera. 

The  Ductus  lymjjhaticus  dexter  is  a  short  trunk  which  receives 
the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
right  upper  extremity  and  ri^ht  side  of  the  tliorax,  and  terminates 
at  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  with  the  right  internal  jugular 
vein,  at  the  point  where  these  veins  unite  to  form  the  right  vena 
innoi^piatai  It  is  provided  at  its  tnmination  with  a  pair  of  semi- 
lunar vah«Si  which  prevent  the  entnnce  of  bk)od  from  the  veins. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  central  orgjan,  the  cerebro- 
spinal  centre  of  axis,  and  of  numerous  rounded  and  flattened  white 
cords, — the  nerves,  which  are  connected  by  one  extremity  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  by  the  other  are  distributed  to  all  the 
textures  of  the  body.  The  sympatlietic  system  is  an  exception  to 
this  description ;  for  in  place  of  one  it  has  many  small  centres 
which  are  called  gangUa,  and  which  communicate  very  freely  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  with  its  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  consists  of  two  portions,  the^brain,  an 
organ  of  large  size,  situated  within  the  akuU,  and  the  spinal  cord,  a 
lengthened  portion  of  the  nervous  centre  continuous  with  the  brain, 
and  occupying  the  cjmal  of  tlie  vertebral  column. 

The  most  superfi^l  examination  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
shows  them  to  be  (Aiposed  of  fibres,  which  in  some  situations  are 
ranged  side  by  sjAt  or  collected  into  bundles  or  fasciculi,  and  in 
other  situatioBM^^  interlaced  at  various  angles  by  cross  fibres. 
The  fibres  are  c^nected  and  held  together  by  a  delicate  cellular 
web,  which  forms  the  bond  of  support  to  the  entire  organ.  It  is 
also  observed  that  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  presents  two  substances 
differing  from  each  other  in  density  and  colour ;  a  gray  or  cineri- 
tious  or  cortical  substance,  and  a  white  or  medullary  substance. 
Tiie  gray  substance  forms  a  thin  lamella  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  laminas  of  the  cerebellum : 
lffco4^t  h;|0  been  named  cortical;  but  the  gray  substance  is  not 
corffi^dji)  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  this  term  would  imply,  it  is 
likewise'  sitfiated  in  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord  its  entire  length, 
and  may  b4(fchen(ii^  traced  thron^fli  the  medulla  olilongata,  crura 
cerebri,  thalami  optici,  and  corpora  striata;  it  enters  also  into  the 
cojTiposition  of  thc-lobus  perforatus,  tuber  cinereum,  commissura 
mollis,  pineal  gland,  and  corpus  rhomboideum. 

The  fibres  of  me  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  arranged  into  two  classes, 
diverging  and  converging.  The  diverging  fibres  proceed  firom  thd 
medula  oblongata,  and  diverge  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain ;  while  the  conversing  commrace  upon  the  surface,  and  pro- 
ceed inwards  towards  the  centre  so  as  to  connect  the  diverging 
fibres  of  opposite  sides.  In  certain  parts  of  their  course  the 
diverging  fibres  are  separated  by  the  gray  substance,  and  increase 
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in  number  so  as  to  form  a  body  of  considerable  size,  which  is  called 
a  ganglion.  The  position  and  mutual  relations  of  these  fibres  and 
ganglia  may  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  the  mode  of 
developemcnt  of  the  cercbro-spinal  axis  in  animals  and  in  man. 

The  centre  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  lowest  animals  possessed 
of  a  lenglliened  axis,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  double  cord. 
A  step  higher  in  the  animal  scale,  and  knots  or  ganglia  are 
developed  upon  one  extremity  of  this  cord  ;  such  is  the  most  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  brain  in  the  lowest  forms  of  vertebrata.  ^ 
In  the  lowest  fishes  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  double  cord  dis-*  « 
plays  a  succession  of  five  pairs  of  ganglia.    The  higher  fishes  and 
amphibia  appear  to  have  a  different  disposition  of  these  primitive 
ganglia.    The  first  two  have  become  fused  into  a  single  ganglion, 
and  then  follow  only  three  pairs  of  symmetrical  ganj^lia.   But  if  the 
larger  pair  be  unfolded  after  being  hardened  in  alcohol,  it  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  ganglia  exists,  but  that  four  have 
become  concealed  by  a  tiiin  covering  that  has  spread  across  them. 
This  condition  of  the  brain  carries  us  upwards  in  the  animal 
scale  even  to  Mammalia ;  c.  g.,  in  the  dog  or  cat  we  find,  first  a 
single  ganglion,  the  cerebellum,  then  three  pairs  following  each 
other  in  succession ;  and  if  we  unfold  the  middle  pair,  we  shall  be 
at  once  convinced  that  it  is  indeed  composed  of  two  pairs  of  pri- 
mitive ganglia  concealed  by  an  additional  developement,  Again 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  primitive  ganglia  of  opposite  sides,  at 
first  separatp  and  disjoined,  become  connected  by  means  of  trans- 
verse fibr^  of  communication  {commissures,  commissural  a  joining). 
The  office  of  these  commissures  is  the  association  in  function  of 
the  two  symmetrical  portions.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  general  and 
important  conclusion,  that  the  brain  among  the  lower  animals  con- 
sists of  'primitive  cords,  "primitive  ganglia  upon  those  cords,  and 
commissures  which  connect  the  substances  of  the  adjoining  ganglia, 
and  associate  their  functions. 

In  the  developement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  in  man,  the  earliest 
indication  of  the  spinal  cord  is  presented  under  the  form  of  a  pair 
of  minute  longitudinal  filaments  placed  side  by  side.  Upon  these, 
towards  the  anterior  extremity,  five  pairs  of  minute  swellings  are 
observed,  not  disposed  in  a  straight  line  as  in  fishes,  but  curved 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  future 
cranium.  The  posterior  pair  soon  becomes  cemented  upon  the  middle 
line;  forming  a  single  gang^lion  ;  the  second  pair  also  unite  with  each 
other ;  the  third  and  fourth  pairs,  at  first  distinct,  are  speedily  veiled 
by  a  lateral  developement,  which  arches  backwards  and  conceals 
them ;  the  anterior  pairs,  at  first  very  small,  decrease  in  size  and 
become  almost  lost  in  the  increased  developement  of  the  preceding 
pairs. 

We  sec  here  a  chain  of  resemblances  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
gressive developement  observed  in  the  lower  animals ;  the  human 
brain  is  passing  through  the  phases  of  improving  developement, 
which  distinguish  the  higher  from  the  lower  creatures :  and  we  are 
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nalfurally  led  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  architecture 
of  the  human  brain,  that  we  were  led  to  establish  as  the  principle 
of  developement  in  the  inferior  creatures — that  it  is  composed  of 
primitive  cords^  primitive  ganglia  upon  those  cords,  commissures 
to  connect  those  ganglia,  and  developements  from  those  ganglia. 
.  In  the  adult,  the  primitive  longitudinal  cords  have  become  cement- 
ed together,  to  form  the  spinal  cord.  But,  at  the  upper  extremity, 
they  separate  from  each  other  under  the  name  of  crura  cerebri. 
The  f  rst  pair  of  ganglia  developed  from  the  primitive  cords,  have 
grown  into  the  cerebellum;  the  second  pair  (the  optic  lobes  of 
animals)  have  become  the  corvora  (juadrigemina  of  man.  The 
tkird  pair,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  fourth,  the  corpora  striata,  are 
the  basis  of  the  hemispheres,  which,  the  merest  lamina  in  the  fish, 
has  become  the  largest  portion  of  the  brain  in  man.  And  the  fifth 
pair  (olfactory  lobes),  so  large  in  the  lowest  forms,  have  dwindled 
into  the  olfactory  bulbs  of  man.  » 

The  white  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  when  examined 
with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  fibres  varying  in  diameter, 
according  to  Krause,  from  the  -j-f^  to  the  of  a  line.  These 
fibres  are  composed  of  a  thin  and  transparent  neurilemma,  en- 
closing a  soft  homogeneous  nervous  substance,  and  they  possess  a 
remarkable  tendency,  when  compressed,  to  assume  a  varicose  ap- 
pearance. The  nervous  fibres  of  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory 
nerves  have  the  same  disposition  to  become  varicose  on  pressure. 
The  neurilemma  of  the  primitive  fibre,  according  to  Fontana,  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  of  which  the  internal  is  thin  and  transparent, 
and  the  external  cellular  and  less  transparent. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  brain,  according  to  Valentin,  is  com- 
posed of  spherical  globules  of  considerable  size,  having  a  central 
nucleus,  and  near  the  margin  of  the  latter  another  smaller  nucleus, 
and  frequently  upon  the  surface  of  the  globule,  patches  of  pigment. 
Numerous  minute  fibres  have  been  observed  by  Remak  to  proceed 
from  the  surface  of  these  globules,  and  are  supposed  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  surrounding  globules.  The  various  shades  of 
gray  observed  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  brain,  depend  upon  the 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  globules  existing  in  those  parts.  Two 
kinds  of  gray  substance  are  described  by  Rolando  as  existing  in 
the  spinal  cord  ;  the  one  {substantia  cinerea  spongiosa  vasculosa)  is 
the  ordinary  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  the  other  {substantia 
cinerea  gelatinosa)  forms  part  of  the  posterior  cornua.  The  former 
resembles  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  globules,  while 
the  latter  is  composed  of  small  bodies  resembling  the  blood  corpus- 
cules  of  the  frog. 

The  nerves  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes, — those  which 
proceed  directly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves,  and  constitute  the  system  of  animal  life ;  and  those 
which  originate  from  a  system  of  nervous  centres,  independent  ol 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  but  closely  associated  with  that  centre  by 
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numerous  communications,  the  sympathetic  system,  or  system  of 
organic  life. 

The  division  of  nerves  into  cranial  and  spinal  is  purely  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  former  passing  through 
the  foramina  of  the  cranium,  and  the  latter  through  those  of  tlie 
vertebral  column.  With  respect  to  origin, — all  the  cranial  ner\'es, 
with,  the  exception  pf  the  first, — olfactory,  proceed  from  the  spinal 
cord,  or  from  its  immediate  continuation  into  the  brain.  The  spinal 
nerves  arise  by  two  roots;  anterior^  which  proceeds  from  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  possess  a  motor  function ; 
and  posteriory  which  is  connected  with  the  posterior  segment,  and 
bestows  the  faculty  of  sensation.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  cranium 
are  shown  by  dissection  to  be  continuous  with  the  motor  portion  of 
the  cord,  and  form  one  system  with  the  motor  roots  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  while  the  nerves  of  sensation,  always  excepting  the  olfactory, 
are  in  like  manner  traced  to  the  posterior  segment  of  the  cord,  and 
form  part  of  the  system  of  sensation.  To  these  two  systems  a  third 
has  been  added  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, — the  respiratory  system, — 
which  consists  of  nerves  associated  in  the  function  of  respiration, 
and  arising  from  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
one  continuous  line,  which  was  thence  named,  by  that  distinguished 
physiologist,  the  respiratory  tract.  The  microscope  has  succeeded 
in  making  no  structural  distinction  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  but  the  latter  are  remarkable  from 
possessing  a  ganglion  near  to  their  attachment  with  the  cord.  This 
ganglion  is  obsci-ved  upon  the  posterior  roots  of  all  the  spinal  ner\-es, 
and  also  upon  the  corresponding  root  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve, 
which  is  thence  considered  a  spinal  cranial  nerve.  Upon  others  of 
the  cranial  nerves  a  ganglion  is  found,  which  associates  them  in 
their  function  with  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  establishes  an 
analogy  with  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Grainger  have  made  an  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  connexion  of  the  nerves 
with  the  spinal  cord ;  he  has  shown  that  both  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  as  well  as  most  of  the  cerebral,  divide  into  two  sets  of  fila- 
ments upon  entering  the  cord,  one  set  being  connected  to  the  gray 
substance,  while  the  other  is  continuous  with  the  white  or  fibrous 
part  of  the  cord.  The  former  he  considers  to  be  the  agents  of  the 
excito-motory  system  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ;  and  the  latter,  the 
communication  with  the  brain  and  the  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  sensation  and  volition.  He  has  not  been  able  to  trace  the  fibres 
which  enter  the  gray  substance  to  their  termination  ;  but  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  ultimate  filaments  of  the  posterior  root  join  those 
of  the  anterior  root ;  or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  system, 
that  the  incident  fibres  (sensitive)  are  continuous  with  the  reflex 
(motor).  ' 

The  connexion  of  a  nerve  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  called, 
for  convenience  of  description,  its  (yi-igin :  this  term  must  not,  how- 
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ever,  be  received  literally ;  for  each  nerve  is  developed  in  the  pre- 
cise situation  wliicli  it  occupies  in  tJie  body,  and  with  the  same  rela- 
tions that  it  possesses  in  at'ler  life.  Indeed,  v.c  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  instances  in  ancncephalous  Icetuses  where  the  nerves  are 
beautifully  and  completely  formed,  w  hile  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  wholly  wanting.  The  word  origin  rhusi,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  relic  of  the  darkness  of  preceding  ages,  when .  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  was  looked  upon  as  the  tree  from  which  the 
nerves  pushed  forth  as  branches.  In  their  distribution  the  spinal 
nerves  for  the  most  part  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  particu- 
larly in  the  limbs,  where  they  lie  almost  constantly  to  the  outer  side 
and  superficially  to  tiie  vessels,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  first  intimation  of  danger  and  of  communicating  it  to  the  mus- 
cles, that  they  may  instantly  remove  the  arteries  from  impending 
injury.  • 

The  microscopic  examination  of  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve  shows  it 
to  be  composed  of  minute  fibres,  resembling  those  of  the  brain,  and 
consisting  of  a  neurilemma  enclosing  a  soft,  homogerieous  nervous 
substance.  The  chief  difference  between  the  fibres  of  the  nerves 
and  the  cerebral  fibres  is  a  somewhat  greater  opacity  and  more 
granular  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  minute  cylinders  of  the 
former;  a  greater  thickness  of  their  neurilemma,  and  an  indisposition 
to  the  formation  of  varicose  enlargements  upon  compression.  The 
neurilemma  presents  tlie  same  two  layers  which  exist  in  the  cere- 
bral fibres.  The  pri?nitive  fibres,  or  f/aments,  are  assembled  into 
small  bundles  and  enclosed  in  a  distinct  sheath,  constituting  a.  funi- 
culus; the  funiculi  are  collected  into  larger  bundles  or  fasciculi,  and 
a  single  fasciculus  or  a  number  of  fasciculi  connected  by  cellular 
tissue,  and  invested  by  a  membranous  sheath,  constitute  a  nerve. 
The  funiculi,  when  freshly  exposed,  present  a  peculiar  zigzag  line 
across  tlieir  cylinder,  which  is  most  probably  produced  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  primitive  fibres,  or  possibly  by  some  condition 
of  the  neurilemma.  This  appearance  is  destroyed  by  making  exten- 
sion upon  the  nerve. 

Communications  between  nerves  take  place  cither  by  means  of 
the  funiculi  composing  a  single  nerve,  or  of  the  fasciculi  in  a  nervous 
plexus.  In  these  communications  there  is  no  fusion  of  nervous  sub- 
stance, the  cord  formed  bv  anv  two  funiculi  is  constantlv  enlarged, 
and  corresponds  accurately  with  their  combined  bulk.  Microscopic 
examination  substantiates  this  observation,  and  shows  that  the  pri- 
mitive fibre  passes  unchanged  from  one  funiculus  to  the  other,  so 
that  the  primitive  fibre  is  single  and  uninterrupted  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  its  terminal  distribution.  A 
nervous  plexus  consists  in  a  communication  between  the  fasciculi 
and  funiculi  composing  the  nerves,  which  are  associated  in  their 
supply  of  a  limb  or  of  a  certain  region  of  the  body.  During  this 
communication  there  is  an  interchange  of  funiculi,  and  with  tbe 
funiculi  an  interchange  of  fibres. 

The  Sympathetic  system  consists  of  numerous  ganglia,  of  commu- 
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nicating  branches  passing  between  the  ganglia,  of  others  passing 
between  the  ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  of  branches  of 
distribution  which  are  remarkable  for  their  frequent  and  plexiform 
communications.  The  sympathetic  nerves  also  differ  from  other 
nerves  in  their  colour,  which  is  of  a  grayish  pearly  tint.  Examined 

•  with  the  microscope  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  an  admixture  of  gray  and  white  fibres;  the  white  fibres  belong  to 
the  cerebro-spinal  system:  the  gray  are  much  smaller  than  the 

^  white,  less  transparent,  and  the  neurilemma  is  less  easily  distinguish- 
able from  its  contents:  some  of  the  nerves  are  composed  of  gray 
fibres  only,  without  any  admixture  of  white.  The  sympathetic  gan- 
glia contain  the  globules  observed  in  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain;  they  are  firmer  in  structure  and  enclosed  in  a  strong  invest- 
ing capsule.  The  fasciculi  of  fibres  entering  the  ganglion  become 
divided  and  form  a  plexus  around  the  globules;  they  then  con- 
verge to  constitute  another  fasciculus,  by  which  they  quit  the 
ganglion. 

The  nervous  system  may  be  divided  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion into  1.  The  brain.  2.  The  spinal  cord.  3.  The  cranial  nerves. 
4.  The  spinal  nerves.    5.  The  sympathetic  system. 


THE  BRAiy. 

The  brain  is  a  collective  term  which  signifies  those  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  exclusive  of  the  nerves  themselves,  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  cranium ;  they  are  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and 
medulla  oblongata.  These  are  invested  and  protected  by  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  and  the  whole  together  constitute  the  encephalon 
(iv,  xfi(potX>],  within  the  head). 

MEMBRANES  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

Dissection. — To  examine  the  encephalon  with  its  membranes,  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull  must  be  removed  by  sawing  through  the 
external  table,  and  breaking  the  internal  table  with  the  chisel  and 
hammer.  After  the  calvarium  has  been  loosened  all  round,  it  will 
require  a  considerable  degree  of  force  to  tear  the  bone  away  from 
the  dura  mater.  This  adhesion  is  particularly  firm  at  the  sutures, 
where  the  dura  mater  is  continuous  with  a  membranous  layer  inter- 
posed between  the  edges  of  the  bones;  in  other  situations,  the  con- 
nexion results  from  numerous  vessels  which  permeate  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull.  The  adhesion  subsisting  between  the  dura  mater 
and  bone  is  greater  in  the  young  subject  than  in  the  adult. 

Upon  being  torn  away,  the  internal  table  will  present  the  deeply 
grooved  and  ramified  channels,  corresponding  with  the  branches  of 
the  arteria  meningea  magna.  Along  the  middle  line  will  be  seen  a 
groove  corresponding  with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  on 
either  side  may  be  frequently  observed  some  depressed  fossse,  cor- 
responding with  the  Pacchionian  bodies. 

« 
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The  membranes  of  the  encephalon  are  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid 
membrane^  and  pia  mater. 

The  Dura  mater*  is  the  firm,  bluish,  fibrous  membrane,  which  is 
exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  calvarium.  It  lines  the  anterior 
of  the  skull  and  spinal  column,  and  sends  processes  inwards 
for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain.  It  also  sends  processes  externally,  which  form  sheaths  for 
the  nerves  as  they  quit  the  skull  and  spinal  column.  ,Its  external 
surface  is  rough  and  fibrous,  and  corresponds  with  the  internal  table 
of  the  skull.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  the  thin 
varnish-hke  lamella  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  latter  is  a 
serous  membrane.  Hence  the  dura  mater  becomes  a  fibro-serous 
membrane,  being  composed  of  its  own  proper  fibrous  structure,  and 
the  serous  layer  derived  from  the  arachnoid.  There  are  two  other 
instances  of  fibro-serous  membrane  in  the  body,  formed  in  the  same 
■Way — the  pericardium  and  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testicle. 

On  either  side  of  the  dura  mater  the  branches  of  the  middle  me- 
ningeal artery  may  be  seen  ramifying ;  and  in  the  middle  line  is  a 
depressed  groove,  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  upper  wall  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus.  If  the  sinus  be  opened  along  its  course, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  triangular  channel,  crossed  at  its  lower 
angle  by  numerous  white  bands,  called  chordae  WiUisii  ;t  granular 
bodies  are  also  occasionally  seen  in  its  interior ;  these  are  glandulae 
Pacchioni.  ,i 

The  GlandulcB  Pacchioni^  are  small,  round,  whitish  granulations, 
collected  into  clusters  of  variable  size.  They  are  found  in  three 
situations.  1.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  near  to  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus ;  when  of  large  size  they  produce  absorp- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  and  considerable  indentations  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  skull.  2.  In  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  3.  On  the 
arachnoid  membrane  investing  the  pia  mater  near  to  the  margin  of 
the  hemispheres.  ... 

If  the  student  cut  through  one  side  of  the  dura  mater,  along  the 
line  of  his  incision  through  the  skull,  and  turn  it  upwards  towards 
the  middle  fine,  he  will  observe  the  smooth  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  mater.  He  will  perceive  also  the  large  cerebral  veins  filled 
with  dark  blood,  passing  from  behind  forwards  to  open  into  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  firm  connexions,  by  means  of 
these  veins  and  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  between  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

If  he  separate  these  with  his  scalpel,  he  will  see  a  vertical  layer 

*  So  named  from  a  supposition  that  it  was  the  source  of  all  the  fibrous  membranes 
of  the  body. 

t  Willis  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century;  he  was  a  great  defender  of  the  opinions  of 
Harvey. 

X  These  bodies  have  no  analog-y  whatsoever  with  glands.  Their  n'ature  and  use  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  Tliej'  are  not  found  in  infancy.  They  are  described  as  con- 
flobate  glands  by  Pacchioni,  m  an  epistolary  dissertation.  "De  Glandulis  conglobatis 
DuriE  iMeningis  indeque  ortis  Lympbaticis  ad  Piam  Matrem  productis,"  published  in 
Rome,  in  1705.  ,     .  •  •'^,1 
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of  dura  mater  descending  between  the  hemispheres,  and  if  he  draw 
one  side  of  the  brain  a  little  outwards,  he  will  distinctly  perceive  its 
extent;  this  is  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  processes  of  dura  mater  'which  are  sent  inwards  towards  the 
interior  of  the  skuU,  are  the  fahc  cerebri,  tentorium  cereheXtt,  and 
falx  cerebelH. 

The  Falx  cerebri  (fiilx,  a  sickle),  so  named  from  its  sickle-like 
appearance,  narrow  in  front,  broad  behind,  and  formin::  a  shai'p 
curved  edge  below,  is  attached  in  front  to  the  crista  gaili  process  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  behind  to  the  tentorium  cerebeUi. 

The  Tentorium  cerebelli  (tentorium,  a  tent)  is  a  roof  of 'dura 
mater,  thrown  across  the  cerebellum  and  attached  at  each  side  to 
the  margin  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  behind  to 
the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  lodges  the  lateral 
sinuses,  and  to  the  clinoid  processes  in  front.  It  supports  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  prevents  their  pressure*  on  the 
cerebellum,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  anteriorly,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  tlie  crura  cerebri. 

Tk»  cerebelli  is  a  small  process,  generally  double,  attached 
to  the  vertical  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone  beneath  the  lateral  sinus, 
an<l^  me  tentorium.  It  19  received  into  the  indentation  between 
the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  layers  of  the  dura  mater  separate  in  several  situations,  so  as 
to  form  irreguhir  ciianncls  which  receive  the  venous  blood.  These 
are  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater;  they  are  described  at  page  331, 
in  the  Chapter  on  the  Veins.  •   '  • 

The  student  cannot  see  the.  tentorium  and  falx  cerebelli  until  the 
brain  is  removed;  but  he  should  consider  the  attachments  of  the 
tentorium  upon  the  dried  skull,  for  he  will  have  to  divide  it  in  the 
removal  of  the  brain.  He  should  now  proceed  to  that  operation, 
for  which  purpose  the' dura  mater  is  to  be  incised  all  round,  on  a 
level  with  the  section  through  the  skull,  and  the  scissors  are  to  be 
carried  deeply  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  in  front,  to  cut 
through  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  falx;  then  draw  the  dura  mater 
backwards,  and  leave  it  hanging  by  its  attachment  to  the  tentorium. 
Raise  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  carefully  with  the  hand,  and 
lift  the  olfactory  bulbs  from  the  cribriform  fossae  with  the  handle  6f 
the  scalpel.  Then  cut  across  the  two  optic  nerves  and  internal 
carotid  arteries.  Next  divide  the  infundibulum  and  third  nerve,  and 
carry  the  knife  along  the  margin  of  the  petrous  bone  at  each  side,  ' 
so  as  to  divide  the  tentorium  near  its  attachment.  Cut  across  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  in  succession  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  pass  the  scalpel  as  far  down  as  possible  into  the 
vertebral  canal,'  to  sever  thie  spinal  cord,  cutting  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  in  order  to  divide  the  vertebral  arteries  and 
first  cervical  nerves.   Then  let  him  press  the  cerebellum  gently  for- 

*  In  leaping  anundf,  aa  the  ftline  and  canine  genera,  the  tentorium  fbruu  a  bony 
tent 
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wards  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  hemispheres  being 
supported  with  the  left,  and  tiie  brain  will  roll  into  his  hand. 

The  Arteries  of  tlie  dura  mater  are  tiic  anLerior  meningeal  from 
the  int^mal  carotid. '  The  middle  meningeal  and  meningea  parva 
firom  the  internal  maxillary.  The  inferior  meningeal  from  tne  as- 
cending, pharyngeal  and  occipital  arteries;  and  the  posterior  menin' 
geal  from  the  vertebral. 

The  Aer?r.<f  are  derived  from  the  nervi  molles  and  vertebral  plexus 
of  the  sympatlietic,  from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  and  sometimes  from  the  fourth.  The  branches  from  tlie  two 
last  are  given  off  while  the  nerves  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
sella  turcica ;  they  are  recurrent  and  pass  backwards  between  the 
lajfbn  of  the  tentorium,  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

m 

Arachnoid  Membrane, 

The  Arachnoid  (d^a-xyy],  sloog,  like  a  spider's  web),  so  named  from 
its  extrcMiic  tenuity,  is  the  serous  membrane  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  and,  like  other  serous  membranes,  a  shut  sac.  It  envelopes 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  inner  sm-face  of 
the  dura  mater,  giving  to  that  membrane  its  serous  investment. 

The  araclmoid  is  thin  and  transparent  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  inserting  a  blowpipe,  and  inject- 
ing beneath  it  n  stream  of  air.  In  other  situations,  as  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  it  is 
semi-transparent  and  dense  in  structure,  and  is  rendered  very  evi- 
dent by  passing  across  from  one  convexity  to  another,  and  leaving 
a  considerable  space  between  it  and  the  brain.  The  space  which  is 
thus  formed  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  me  interval  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  two  middle  lobes  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, has  been  called  by  Cruveilhier  the  anterior  suh-arachnoidean 
space;  and  that  intervening  between  the  posterior  and  under  part  of 
the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  posterior  sub-arach- 
naidean  space.  Both  these  spaces  communicate  with  each  otlier 
across  the  crura  cerebelli.  In  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  this 
membrane  is  often  thickened  and  opaque. 

The  arachnoid  is  attached  to  the  pia  matei'of  the  brain  by  a  loose 
cellular  tissue,  the  sub-arachnoidean.  This  tissue  is  filamentous  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  between  the  hemispheres.  Around  the 
spinal  cord  the  arachnoid  is  disposed  very  loosely  so  as  to  leave  a 
considerable  space  between  it  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  spinal  sub- 
arachnoidean  space  is  divided  by  a  partial  longitudinal  septum  which 
serves  to  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

<  The  Sub-arachnoidean  ceUular  tisstie  and  the  sub-arachnoidean 
spaces  are  the  seat  of  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  the  sub-arach- 
noidean fluid,  which  fills  all  the  vacuities  existing  between  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  distends  the  arachnoid  of  the  spinal 
cord  so  completely,  as  to  enable  it  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space 
included  in  the  sheath  of  dura  mater. 
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The  arachnoid  also  secretes  a  serous  fluid  from  its  inn^  surfoce, 
which  is  small  in  quantity  compared  with  the  sub-arachnOidean 

liquid. 

The  arachnoid  docs  not  enter  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  as 
imagined  by  Bichat,  but  is  reflected  inwards  upon  the  vence  Galcni 
for  a  short  distance  only,  and  returns  uj)on  those  vessels  to  the  dura 
mater  of  the  tentorium.  It  surrounds  the  nerves  as  they  originate 
from  tlie  brain,  and  forms  a  sheatli  around  them  to  their  point  of 
exit  from  the  skull.  It  is  then  reflected  back  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura-  tnater. 

There  are  no  vessels  in  the  arachnoid,  and  no  nerves  have  been' 
traced  into  it 

Pia  Mater. 

The  Pia  mntcr  is  a  vascular  membrane  composed  of  innumerable 
;.  vessels  held  together  by  a  thin  eellular  layer.    It  invests  the  whole 
*  surface  of  the  brain,  dipping  into  its  convolutions,  and  forming  a 
fold  in  its  interior  called  vehtm  interpositum.    It  also  forms  folds  in 
other  situations,  as  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  in  the  longitudinal 
grooves  of  the  spinal  cord. 

This  membrane  diflers  very  strikingly  in  its  structure  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus,  on  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum, in  contact  with  the  soft  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  it  is  exces- 
sively vascular,  forming  remarkable  loops  of  anastomoses  between 
the  convolutions,  and  distributing  multitudes  of  minute  straight  ves- 
sels to  the  gray  substance.  In  the  substantia  perforata,  again,  and  • 
locus  perforatus,  it  gives  off*  tufls  of  small  arteries,  which  pierce  the 
white  matter  to  reach  the  gray  substance  in  the  interior.  But,  upoii 
the  crura  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  and  ^Mnal  cord,  it^  vascular  ciMi- 
racter  seems  almost  lost  It  has  become  a  dense  fibrous  mpmbrane, 
difficult  to  tear  off,  and  forming  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  pia  mater  is  the  nutrient  membrane  of  the  brain,  and  derives 
its  blood  from  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries. 

Its  JSTervet  are  the  minute  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which 
accompany  the  branches  of  the  arteries. 

CKREBRUM. 

The  Cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  great  longi- 
tudinal  fissure,  which  lodges  the  falx  cerebri,  and  marks  the  original 

developement  of  the  brain  by  two  symmetrical  halves. 

Each  hemis]ihcre,  upon  its  under  surface,  admits  of  a  division  into 
three  lobt^s,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  aiilerior  lobe  rests 
upon  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  is  separated  from  tjie  middle  by  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.*    The  middle  lobe  is  received  into  the  middle 

*  James  Dubois,  a  celebrated  professor  of  aaatomy  in  Paris,  where  he  succeeded 
Vidhn  in  1550,  although  known  much  earlier  by  hia  own  worka  and  diacoveries,  bat 
particularly  by  hia  violence  in  the  defence  of  Galen.  Hia  name  waa  Latiniaad  to 
Jacobus  Sylvius. 
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fossa,  in  the  base  of  the  skuH,  and  is  separated  from  the  posterior  by 
a  slight  impression  produced  by  the  ridge  of  the  petrous  bone.  The 
posterior  Itie  is  supported  by  the  tentorium. 

If  the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere ^be  removed  with  a  scalpel,  a 
rentre  of  white  surface  will  be  observed,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
border  of  gray,  which  follows  the  depressions  of  the  convolutions, 
and  presents  a  zigzag  outline.  This  appearance  is  called  centrum 
ovale  minus.  The  divided  surface  will  be  seen  to  be  studded  with 
numerous  small  red  points  (puncta  vasculosa)  which  are  produced 
by  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  divided  ends  of  minute  arteries  and 
veins. 

Now  separate  carefully  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
a  broad  band  of  white  substance  will  be  seen  to  connect  them.  Re- 
move the  upper  part  of  each  hemisphere,  with  a  knife,  to  a  level  with 
this  white  layer.  The  appearance  resulting  from  this  section  is  the 
centrum  ovale  majus. 

The  Centrum  ovale  majus  is  the  large  centre  of  white  substance 
presented  to  view  on  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  both  hemi- 
^heres;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  thin  stratum  of  gray  substance, 
which  follows  in  a  zigzag  line  all  the  convolutions  ana  the  fissures 
between  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  centrum  ovale  majus  is  the 
broad  band  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  to  each  other,  the 
corpus  callosum. 

The  Corpus  callosum  {callosum,  hard)  is  a  dense  layer  of  transverse 
fibres  connecting  the  two  hemispheres  and  constituting  XhQix  great 
commiuure.  It  is  situated  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  to  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  brain,>and  tenriinates  anteriorly  in  a  rounded  border 
,  which  may  be  traced  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  front 
of  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves.  Posteriorly  it  forms  a  thick 
rounded  fold  which  is  continuous  with  the  fornix. 

Beneath  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  is 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  cerebrum,  which  extends  between  the 
hemispheres  and  crura  cerebri  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  on  one 
side,  to  that  on  the  oppoMte  side  of  the  brain.  It  is  through  this 
fissure  that  the  pia  mater  cammimicates  with  the  velum  interpositum.^ 
And  it  was  here  that  Bich&t  conceived  the  arachnoid  to  enter  the 
ventricles;  hence  it  is  also  named  the  fissure  of  Bichat. 

Along  the  middle  line  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  the  raphe,  a  linear 
depression  between  two  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  bands;  and,  on 
either  side  of  the  raphe,  may  be  seen  the  lineoi  transversa,  which 
mark  tJie  direction  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  corpus  callosum  is 
composed. 

If  an  incision  be  made  through  the  corpus  callosum  on  either  side 
of  the  raphh,  two  irregular  cavities  will  be  opened,  which  extend 

from  one  extremity  of  the  hemispheres  to  the  other:  these  are  the 
lateral  ventricles.  To  expose  them  completely  the  upper  boundary 
should  be  removed  with  the  scissors. 

Each  Lateral  ventricle  is  divided  into  a  central  cavity,  and  three 
smaller  cavities  called  comua.    The  anterior  comu  curves  forwards 
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and  outwards  in  llic  anterior  lobe;  tlie  middle  camu  descends  into 
the  middle  lobe;  and  the  posterior  camu  passes  backwards  in  the 
posterior  lobe,  converging  towards  its  fellow  of  the  ppposite  side. 
The  ccnir;il  cavity  is  triangular  in  its  form,  being  bounded  above 
{roof)  by  the  corpus  callosum;  internally  by  the  septum  lucidum, 
which  separates  it  from  the  opposite  ventricle;  and  below  {foor)  by 
the  following  parts,  taken  in  their  order  of  position  from  before 
backwards: 

Corpus  striatum, 
'Tenia  semicircularis, 
•  Thalamus  opticus,  ^ 
Choroid  plexus, 
Corpus  fimbriatum, 
Fornix. 

Fig.  124» 


*  The  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.  1, 1.  The  two  hemispheres  cut  down  to  a 
level  with  the  corpus  calloeonf  so  as  to  constitute  the  centrum  ovale  inajus.  The  sur- 
face  is  8crn  to  be  studded  with  the  small  vascular  points — puncta  vasculoba  ;  and  svii- 
rounded  hy  a  narrow  margin  which  represents  the  gray  substance,  fi.  A  small  portioD 
of  the  .uitLTior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum.  3.  Its  posterior  boundary;  the  inter-  ' 
mediate  )»ortion  forming  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricles  has  been  removed  so  as  to 
com[)lctely  expose  those  cavitie*.  4.'*  A  iraxt  of  the  septum  lucidum,  showing  an  inter-  < 
■pace  between  its  layers — the  fifth  ventricle.  5.  The  anterior  cornu  of  one  side.  6. 
The  commencement  of  the  middle  cornu.  7.  The- posterior  coi  nu.  8.  The  corpos 
striatum  of  one  ventricle.  9.  The  tenia  semicircolaris  covered  by  the  vena  corporis 
striata  and  tenia  Tarini.  10.  A  small  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus.  11.  The  dark 
fringe-like  body  to  the  left  of  the  figure  is  the  choroid  plexus.  This  plexus  communi- 
cates with  that  of  the  opposite  ventricle  through  the  foramen  of  Munro ;  a  bristle  is 
passed  through  this  opening,  and  its  extremities  are  seen  resting  on  the  corpus  striatum 
at  each  side.  The  fijrure  11  rests  upon  iIk  edge  of  the  fornix,  upon  that  part  of  it 
which  is  culled  the  corpus  fimbriatum.  12.  The  itMrniz.  13.  The  commencement  of 
the  hippocampus  major  de8oendi]Q|r  into  the  middle  corau.  The  rounded  oblong  body 
in  the  posterior  cornu  <^the  latesM  fentricle,  directly  behind  the  figure  13,  is  the  hip- 
pocaropua  minor. 
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The  Corpus  striatum  is  named  from  the  striated  Hnes  of  white 
and  gray  matter  which  are  seen  upon  cutting  into  its  substance.  It 
is  gray  on  the  exterior,  and  of  a  pyriform  shape.  The  broad  end, 
^  directed  forwards,  rests  against  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  opposite 
side :  the  small  end,  backwards,  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the 
interposition  of  the  thalami  optici.  The  corpora  striata  are  the 
supeilb^^anglia  of  the  cerebrum.    .     -     •        ;  * 

The  Tenia  semicircularis  (tenia,  a  fillet)  is  a  narrow  band  of 
medullary  substance,  extending  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  and  serving  as  a  bond  of  connexion  between  that 
body  and  the  thalamus  opticus.  The  tenia  is  partly  concealed  by 
a  large  vein  (vena  corporis  striali)  formed  by  small  vessels  from  the 
corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus,  and  terminating  in  the  venae 
Galeni.  The  vein  is  overlaid  by  a  yellowish  band,  a  thickening  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle.  This  was  first  noticed  and 
described  by  Tarinus,  under  the  name  of  the  horny  band.  We  may, 
therefore,  term  it  tenia  Tarini.*    .  ;  .'^  * 

The  Thalamus  opticus  (thalamus,  a  bed)  is  an  oblong  body,  hav- 
ing a  thin  coating  of  white  substance  on  its  surface;  it  has  received 
its  name  from  giving  origin  to  one  root  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the 
inferior  ganglion  of  the  cerebrum.  The  border  only  of  the  thalamus 
is  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  We  must,  therefore, 
defer  its  further  description  until  .we  can  examine  it  in  its  entire 
extent  •  >" '  '  .  .        ■  .  "  * 

The  Choroid  plexus  (x^'p'ov,  eJ^oj,  resembling  the  chorionf)  is  a  vas- 
cular fringe  extending  obliquely  across  the  floor  of  the  lateral  veur 
tricle,  and  sinking  into  the  middle  cornu.  Anteriorly,  it  is  small  and 
tapering,  and  communicates  with  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  opposite 
ventricle,  through  a  large  oval  opening,  the  foramen  of  Munro.  This 
foramen  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  pulling  slightly  on  the  plexus, 
and  pressing  aside  the  septum  lucidum  with  the  handle  of  the  knife. 
.It  is  situated  between  the  under  sui'face  of  the  fornix,  and  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  thalami  optici,  and  forms  a  transverse  communi- 
cation between  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  below  with  the  third 
ventricle. 

The  choroid  plexus  is  variable  in  its  apj^earance,  and  sometimes 
presents  groups  and  clusters  of  small  serous  cysts,  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  hydatids. 

The  Corpus  fimbriatum  is  a  narrow  white  band,  which  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  choroid  plexus,  and  extends  with  it  into  the 
descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  >tJljte  lateral  thin  edge 
of  the  fornix.  .     .  s 

ThjB  Fornix  is  a  white  layer  of  medullary  sut)stance,  of  which  <a' 
portion  only  is  seen  in  this  view  of  the  ventricle.  . 

The  Anterior  cornu  is  triangular  in  its  form,  sweeping  outwards, 

•  Peter  Tarin,  a  French  anatomist :  his  work,  entitled  '*  Adversaria  Anatomica,"  wai 
published  in  1750. 

t  See  the  note  appended  to  the  description  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball. 
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and  terminating  by  a  point  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  a 
short  distance  only  from  its  surface. 

The  Posterior  cnrnu  or  digital  cavity  curves  inwards,  as  it  extends 
into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  likewise  terminates  near  to 
the  surface.  An  elevation  corresponding  with  a  deep  sulcus  between 
two  convolutions  projects  into  the  area  of  this  cornu,  and  is  called 
the  hippocampus  minor. 

The  Middle  or  descending  cornu,  in  descending  into  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  forms  a  very  considerable  curve,  and  alters  its 
direction  several  times  as  it  proceeds.  Hence  it  is  described  as 
passing  backw^ards  and  outwards  and  downwards,  and  then  turning 
forwards  and  inwards.  This  complex  expression  of  a  very  simple 
curve  has  given  birth  to  a  symbol  formed  by  the  primary  letters  of 
these  various  terms ;  and  by  means  of  this  the  student  recollects 
with  ease  the  course  of  the  cornu,  bodfi.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  cornua. 

The  middle  cornu  should  now  be  laid  open,  by  inserting  the  little 
finger  into  its  cavity,  and  making  it  serve  as  a  director  for  the 
scalpel  in  cutting  away  the  side  of  the  hejnisphere,  so  as  to  expose 
it  completely.  •    .  • 

Its  Superior  boundary  is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  thala- 
mus opticus,  upon  which  are  the  two  projections  called  corpus 
geniculatum  internum  and  externum ;  and  the  inferior  wall  by  the 
various  parts  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  contents  of  the  middle 
cornu :  these  are  the — 

Hippocampus  major, 
*   •  <  '  *    •  Pes  hippocampi,  ; 

^      Pes  acccssorius,  •  , 
'    •  •  Corpus  fimbriatum,  ^  * 

Choroid  plexus,     -      •      .  • 
Fascia  dentata,   *  ^   '  •   •  *'  * 
\  Transverse  fissure.  ?* 

The  Hippocampus  major  or  cornu  Jmmonisy  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  ram's  horn,  the  famous  crest  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  is  a 
considerable  projection  from  the  inferior  wall,  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  middle  cornu.  Its  extremity  is  likened  to  the  club-foot 
of  some  animal,  from  its  presenting  a  number  of  knuckle-like  eleva- 
tions upon  the  surface:  hence  it  is  named  pes  hippocampi.  The 
hippocampus  major  is  the  termination  of  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
hemisphere,  which  in  this  situation  is  very  much  attenuated  and 
rolled  upon  itself.  If  it  be  cut  across,  the  section  will  be  seen  to  re- 
semble the  extremity  of  a  convoluted  scroll,  consisting  of  alternate 
layers  of  white  and  gray  substance.  The  hippocampus  major  is 
continuous  superiorly  with  the  fornix  and  corpus  callosum. 

The  Pes  accessorius  is  a  swelling  somewhat  resembling  the  hippo- 
campus major,  but  smaller  in  size ;  it  is  situated  on  the  outer  w^all 
of  the  cornu,  and  is  frequently  absent. 

The  Carpus  Jimbriatum  is  the  narrow  white  band  which  is  pro- 
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longed  from  the  central  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  attached  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  to  its  termination. 

Fascia  dentata: — if  the  corpus  fimbriatum  be  carefully  raised  a 
narrow  serrated  band  of  gray  substance  will  be  seen  beneath  it ; 
.this  is  the  fascia  dentata. 

■  Beneath  the  corpus  fimbriatum  will  be  likewise  seen  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  brain,  which  has  been  before  described  as  extending 
from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  on  one  side,  across  to  the  same  fissure 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  It  is  through  this  fissure  that  the 
pia  mater  communicates  with  the  choroid  p/exuSj  and  the  latter 
obtains  its  supply  of  blood.  The  fissure  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  corpus  fimbriatum,  and  on  the  other  by  the  under  surface  of  the 
thalamus  opticus. 

The  internal  boundary  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  the  septum  luci- 
dum.  This  septum  is  thin  and  semi-transparent,  and  consists  of 
two  laminae  of  cerebral  substance  attached  above  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callosum  at  its  anterior  part,  and  below  to  the 
fornix.  Between  the  two  layers  is  a  narrow  space,  the  jiftli  ven- 
tricle^ which  is  fined  by  a  proper  membrane.  The  fifth  ventricle 
may  be  shown,  by  snipping  through  the  septum  lucidum  transversely 
with  the  scissors. 

The  corpus  callosum  should  now  be  cut  across  towards  its  ante- 
rior extremity,  and  the  two  ends  carefully  dissected  away.  The 
anterior  portion  will  be  retained  only  by  the  septum  lucidum,  but 
the  posterior  will  be  found  incorporated  with  the  while  layer  beneath, 
which  is  the  fornix. 

The  fornix  (arch)  is  a  triangular  lamina  of  white  substance, 
broad  behind,  and  extending  into  each  lateral  ventricle:  narrow  in 
front,  where  it  terminates  in  two  crura,  which  arch  downwards  to 
the  base  of  the  brain.  The  two  crura  descend  through  the  foramen 
commune  auterius  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  terminate  in  the  cor- 
pora albicantia.  Opening  transversely  beneath  these  two  crura, 
just  as  they  are  about  to  arch  downwards,  is  Xho  foramen  of  Munro, 
through  which  the  two  lateral  ventricles  communicate,  and  the  cho- 
roid plexuses  are  connected  anteriorly. 

The  lateral  thin  edges  of  the  fornix  are  continuous  posteriorly 
with  the  concave  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  at  each  side, 
and  form  the  narrow  white  band  called  corpus  fimbriatum.  In  the 
middle  line  the  fornix  is  continuous  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
at  each  side  with  the  hippocampus  major  and  minor.  Upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  fornix  towards  its  posterior  part,  some  trans- 
verse lines  are  seen  passing  between  the  diverging  lateral  fascicuH : 
this  appearance  is  termed  the  li/ra,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  strings  of  a  harp. 

The  fornix  may  now  be  removed  by  dividing  it  across  anteriorly, 
and  turning  it  backwards,  at  the  same  time  separating  its  lateral 
connexions  with  the  hippocampi.  If  the  student  examine  its  under 
surface,  he  will  perceive  the  lyra  above  described. 

Beneath  the  fornix  is  the  velum  interpositiun,  a  reflection  of  pia 
mater  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  brain,  through  the  trnns- 
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verse  fissure.  The  velum  is  connected  at  each  side  with  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  contains  -within  its  two  layers,  in  the  middle  line,  two 
large  veins,  the  vctkb  Galeni,  which  receive  the  blood  from  the 
ventricles,  and  terminate  posteriorly  in  the  straight  sinus.  Upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpositum  are  two  fringe-like 
bodies  which  project  into  the  third  ventricle.  These  are  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle.       ^         .  *  • 

.     *    Fig.  125.» 


If  the  velum  interpositum  be  raised  and  turned  back,  an  operation 
which  must  be  conducted  with  care,  particularly  at  its  posterior  part, 
where  it  invests  the  pineal  gland,  the  thalami  optici  and  the  cavity 
of  the  third  ventricle  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  Thalami  optici  are  two  rounded  oblong  bodies,  of  a  white 
colour  superficially,  inserted  between  the  two  diverging  portions  of 
the  corpora  striata.  In  the  middle  line  a  fissure  exists  between 
them,  which  is  called  ihethird  ventricle.  Posteriorly  and  interiorly, 
they  form  the  superior  wall  of  the  descending  cornu,  and  present 

*  The  mesial  surface  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain.  The  incision  has  been 
carried  along  the  middle  line ;  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata.  1.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  left  hemisphere.  2.  The  divided  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  arbor  vit». 
3.  The  medulla  oblongata.  4.  The  corpus  callosum,  rounded  before  to  terminate  in 
the  base  of  the  brain  ;  and  behind,  to  become  continuous  with  5,  the  fornix.  6.  One 
of  the  crura  of  the  fornix  descending  to  7,  one  of  the  corpora  albicantia.  8.  The 
septum  lucidum.  9,  The  velum  interpositum,  communicating  with  the  pia  mater  of  the 
convolutions  through  llie  fissure  of  Bichat.  10.  Section  of  tlie  middle  commissure 
situated  in  the  third  ventricle.  11.  Section  of  tlie  anterior  commissure.  12.  Section 
of  the  posterior  commissure;  Uie  commissure  is  somewhat  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
number.  The  interspace  between  10  and  11  is  the  foramen  commune  anterius,  in 
which  the  crus  of  the  fornix  (6)  is  situated.  The  interspace  between  10  and  12  is  the 
foramen  commune  posterius.  13.  The  corpora  quadrigemina,  upon  which  is  seen 
resting  the  pineal  gland,  14.  15.  The  iter  e  tertio  ad  quartura  vcntriculum.  16.  The 
fourth  ventricle.  17.  The  p>ons  Varolii,  through  which  are  seen  passing  the  diverging 
fibres  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia.  18,  The  crus  cerebri  of  the  left  side,  with  the  third 
nerve  arising  from  it  19.  The  tuber  cinereum,  from  which  projects  tlie  infundibulum 
having  the  pituitary  gland  appended  to  its  extremity.  20.  One  of  the  optic  nerves.  21 . 
The  left  olfactory  nerve  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  rounded  bulb. 
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two  rounded  elevations  called  ccnyus  geniculatum  externum  and 
internum.  The  corpus  geniculatum  externum  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  aad  of  a  grayish  colour ;  it  is  the  principal  origin  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Inferiorly^  the  thalami  are  connected  witli  the  corpora  albi- 
cantia  by  means  of  two  white  bands,  which  appear  to  originate  in 
the  white  substance  uniting  the  thalami  to  the  corpora  striata.  In 
their  interior  the  thalami  are  composed  of  white  fibres  mixed  with 
gtay  substance.  They  are  essentially  the  inferior  ganglia  of  the 
cerebrum. 

The  T/iird  ventricle  is  the  fissure  between  the  two  thalami  optici. 
It  is  bounded  above  by  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpontum, 
from  which  are.suspended  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  thhrd  ventricle. 
Jts  Jloor  is  formed  by  the  anterior  termination  of  the  corpus  callosum, 

the  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  and  locus  perforatus-  Lai^ 
rally  it  is  bounded  by  the  thalami  optici  and  part  of  the  corpora 
striata;  anteriorly  by  the  anterior  commissure  and  crura  of  the 
fornix ;  and  posteriorly  by  the  posterior  commissure  and  the  iter  e 
tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

The  third  ventricle  is  crossed  by  three  comiAissure8,the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior ;  and  between  these  are  two  spaces,  called 
foramen  commune  anterius  and  foramen  commune  posterius. 

The  Anterior  commissure  is  a  rounded  white  cord,  which  enters 
the  corpus  striatum  at  either  side ;  the  middle,  or  soft  commissure 
consists  of  gray  matter,  and  is  very  easily  broken  dow-n ;  it  connects 
the  adjacent  sides  of  the  thalami  optici :  and  the  posterior  commis- 
sure is  a  flattened  white  cord,  connecting  the  two  thalami  optici 
posteriorly.  ,  ^ 

Between  the  anterior  and  middle  commissure' is  the  space  called 
foramen  commune anterius^ViYnOih,  irom  leading  downwards  into  the. 
infundibulum,  is  also  designated  iter  ad  infundihulum.  The  crura 
of  the  fornix  descend  through  this  space,  surrounded  by  gray  matter, 
to  the  corpora  albicantia.  Between  the  middle  and  posterior  com- 
missure is  the  foramen  commune  posterius,  from  which  a  canal  leads 
backwardsi  to  tlie  fourtli  ventricle,  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventri- 
culum. 

Behind  the  third  ventricle  is- placed  the  quadriiid  ganglion,  called 
optic  lobes  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  corpora  quadr^emina  in  man. 
The  two  anterior  of  these  bodies  are  the  larger,  and  are  named 

nates;  the  two  posterior,  testes.  Their  base  is  perforated  from 
before  backwards  by  a  tubular  canal,  which  serves  to  communicate 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and  is  thence  named  the  iter  e  tertio 
ad  quartum  ventriculum,  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Resting  upon  the 
corpora  ouadrigemina  and  surrounded  by  a  sheath  o(  pia  mater, 
obtained  Irom  the  velum  interpositum,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
torn  off  unless  very  great  care  be  used,  is  the  pineal  gland. 

The  Pineal  sland  consists  of  soft  gray  substance,  and  is  of  a 
conical  form  ;  hence  one  of  its  synonymes,  conarium.  It  contains 
in  its  interior  several  brownish  granules,  which  are  composed  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.   It  is  connected  to  the  thalami 
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optici  by  two  small  rounded  cords,  called  peduncles^  and  is  very  im- 
properly called  a  gland. 

Behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  the  cerebellum,  and  beneath 
the  cerebellum  the  fourth  ventricle*  The  student  must  therefore 
divide  the  cerebellum  down  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  turn  its  lobes 
aside  to  examine  that  cavity.  ,  . 

The  Fourth  ventricle  is  the  ventricle  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  an  oblong 
quadrilateral  cavity,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  thick  cord  passing 
between  the  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  called  the  pro- 
cessus e  cerehcllo  ad  testes,  and  by  the  corpus  restiforme.  It  is  covered 
in  behind  by  the  arch  of  the  cerebellum,  which  forms  three  remarka- 
ble projections  into  its  cavity,  named,  from  their  resemblance,  uvula 
and  tonsils:  and  by  a  thin  lamella  of  white  substance,  stretched  ' 
between  the  two  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes,  termed  the  valve  of 
Vieussens.*  This  layer  is  easily  broken  down,  and  requires  that 
care  be  used  in  its  demonstration.  In  front  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
bounded  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  ahovt 
by  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  termination  of  the  iter  e  tertio 
ad  quartum  ventriculum  ;  and  beloxo  by  a  layer  of  pia  mater  and  one 
of  arachnoid,  passing  between  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
and  the  medulla  oblongata,  called  the  vahe  of  the  arachnoid. 

We  observe  within  the  fourth  ventricle  the  choroid  plexuses,  the 
calamus  scripiorius,  and  the  linea;  transverscB. 

The  Chonod  plexuses  resemble  in  miniature  those  of  the  lateral 
ventricles :  they  are  formed  by  the  pia  mater,  and  lie  against  that 
part  of  the  cerebellum  called  uvula  and  tonsils. 

The  anterior  wall,  or  floor,  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  of 
gray  substance,  which  is  continuous  with  that  contained  within  the 
spinal  cord.  This  gray  substance  is  separated  into  two  bands  by 
a  median  fissure,  which  is  continuous  with  the  calamus  scriptorius. 
The  two  bands  are  considered  by  Mr.  Solly  as  the  two  posterior  ' 
pyramids:  and  he  has  observed  in  their  structure  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  fibres  as  induces  him  to  name  them  the  "  posterior  ganglia 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,''  in  opposition  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  which 
he  describes  as  the    anterior  ganglia  of  the  medulla.''^  *  • 

The  Calamus  scripiorius  is  a  groove  upon  the  anterior  wall,  or 
floor,  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  pen-like  appearance  is  produced 
by  the  divergence  of  the  posterior  median  columns,  the  feather  by 
the  linea}  transversse.  At  the  point  of  the  pen  is  a  small  cavity  lined 
with  gray  substance,  and  called  the  ventricle  of  Arantius.  • 

The  Linece  iransversce  are  irregular  transverse  lines  upon  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  ventricle,  which  in  some  degree  resemble  the 
plume  of  the  pen.  They  are  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

The  existence  of  a  communication  between  the  fourth  ventricle 

*  Raymond  Vieussens,  a  ^n>at.  discoverer  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  ncrvou* 
system.    His  "  Neurographia  l^niversalis"  was  published  at  Lyons,  in  1G85. 
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and  the  subarachnoidean  space,  as  imagined  by  Magendie,  is  very 
questionable.        ^  _  .  . 

LlWllfo  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  VENTRICLES.  * 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  is  a  serous  layer,  quite 
distinct  from  the  arachnoid,  and  having  no  communication  with  it 
This  membrane  lines  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles, and  is  connected  above  and  below  to  the  attached  border  of 
the  choroid  plexus,  so  as  to  exclude  completely  all  communication 
between  the  ventricles  and  the  exterior  of  the  brain.  It  is  reflected 
through  the  foramen  of  jVlunro,  on  each  side,  into  the  third  ventricle, 
which  it  invests  throughout.  From  the  third  it  is  conducted  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,  through  the  iter  e  tertio  ad  quartum  ventri- 
culum,  and  lines  its  interior,  together  with  the  layer  of  pia  mater 
which  forms  its  inferior  boundary.  In  this  manner  a  perfect  com- 
munication is  established  between  all  the  ventricles.  It  is  this 
membrane  which  gives  them  their  polished  surface,  and  transudes 
the  secretion  which  moistens  their  interior.  When  the  fluid  accu- 
mulates to  an  unnatural  degree,  it  may  then  break  down  this  layer 
and  the  layer  of  pia  mater  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  thus  make  its  way  into  the  subarachnoidean  cellular  tissue ; 
but  in  the  normal  condition  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  communication 
exists  between  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  and  the  cavity  of  the 
subarachnoidean  space.*.  •        •  .  ..    .   .  ;      .  ^ 


CEREBELLUM. 


The  Cerebellum f  according  to  Cruveilhier,  is  seven  times  smaller 
than  the>  cerebrum.  Like  that  organ,  it  is  composed  of  white  and 
gray  substance,  whereof  the  gray  is  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
white.  Its  surface  is  formed  by  parallel  lamelldSj  separated  by 
fissures;  and  at  intervals  deeper  fissures  exist,  which  divide  it  into 
larger  segments  termed  lobules.  The  cerebellum  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  hemispheres  or  lobes,  two  minor  lobes  called  superior 
and  inferior  vermiform  processes,  and  some  small  lobules. 

The  Lateral  lobes  are  separated  from  each  other  posteriorly  by 
a  depression  which  lodges  the  falx  cerebelli,  and. above  and  below 
by  the  projection  of  the  vermiform  processes.  *  ;    ...  *. 

The  Siiperior  vermiform  process,  a.  slightly  elevated  ridge  along 
the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of 'the  cerebellum,  is  all  that  exists 
of  that  organ  in  birds,  and  it  constitutes  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  cerebellum  in  many  mammalia.  It  is  situated  along  the  middle 
line,  end  serves  to  connect  the  lateral  lobes  superiorly.  ;  _ 

The  Inferior  vermiform  process  forms  a  projection  inferiorly,  and 
is  the  means  of  connexion  between  the  lateral  lobes  below. 

The  principal  lobules  are  the  pneumogastric,  the  tonsils,  uvula, 
and  linguetta  laminosa.'  /.  ^  •      }  ♦  .  r  . 
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The  Pneumogastnc  lobule  (flocculus)  is  situated  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  cerebellum,  near  to  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  is  hence  called  pneumogastric.  It  is  not  unlike  a  con- 
voluted shell  in  its  form. 

The  Tonsi/s  and  uvula  resemble  those  organs  in  a  swollen  state 
very  strikingly ;  they  project  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum into  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Lingueita  iaminosa  i^  a  thin  tonguelet  of  gray  substance,  '  • 
marked  by  transverse  furrows,  which  extend  forwards  upon  the 
valve  of  Vieussens  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellum. 

When  cut  into  vertically,  the  cerebellum  presents  the  appearance 
termed  arbor  vita.  If  the  incision  be  made  through  the  outer  third 
of  the  organ,  a  gray  body,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  zigzag  line  of 
horny  structure,  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  white  substance : 
this  is  the  corpus  rhomboideum^  or  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  cerebellum  is  associated  with  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebrum* 
by  three  pairs  of  peduncles ;  the 

Corpora  restiformia. 
Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes, 
Crura  cerebelli. 

The  Corpora  restiformia,  or  inferior  peduncles^  diverge  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  enter  the  cerebellum, 
forming,  by  their  divergence,  part  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.    Their  fibres  surround  the  corpus  rhomboideum, . 
and  are  expanded  into  the  lamellaB  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes  are  the  superior  peduncles : 
they  ascend  from  the  corpus  rhomboideum,  on  each  side,  to  the 
testis,  and  also  form  a  part  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  valve  of  Vieussens,  by  connecting  the  two  pro- 
cessus e  cerebello  ad  testes  from  side  to  side,  and  the  cerebellum 
and  testes  from  behind  forwards,  also  contributes  to  the  antero-pos- 
terior  communication  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  Crura  cerebelli  are  the  terminations  of  the  transverse  fibres 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  or  great  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
serves  to  establish  a  transverse  communication  between  the  lateral 
lobes. 

BASE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  student  should  now  prepare  to  study  the  base  of  the  brain : 
for  this  purpose  the  organ  should  be  turned  upon  its  incised  surface; 
and  if  the  dissection  have  hitherto  been  conducted  with  care,  he 
will  find  the  base  perfectly  uninjured.  The  arachnoid  membrane, 
some  parts  of  the  pia  mater,  and  the  circle  of  Willis,  must  be  care- 
fully cleared  away  in  order  to  expose  all  the  structures.  These  he 
will  find  arranged  in  the  following  order  from  before  back- 
wards:—- 
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Longitudinal  fissure, 
Olfactory  nerves. 
Fissure  of  ►Svlviiis, 
Substantia  perforata, 
Commencement  of  the  transverse  fissure, 
Optic  commissure. 
Tuber  cinereum, 
Infundibulum, 
Corpora  alhirantia, 
Locus  perforatus, 
,       Crura  cerebri. 
Pons  Varolii, 
Crura  cerebelli, 
MeduHa  oblongata. 

The  Longitudinal  fissure  is  the  space  separating  the  two  hemi* 
spheres:  it  is  continued  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
divides  the  two  anterior  lobes.  In  this  fissure  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries  ascend  towards  the  corpus  callosum;  and,  if  the  two  lobes 
be  shghtlv  drawn  asunder,  the  anterior  extremity  of  tlie  corpus  cal- 
losum  will  be  soen  descending  to  the  bade  of  ti^  brain. 

On  each  side  of  the  longitudmal  fissure,  upon  the  under  surface  of . 
each  anterior  lobe,  is  the  olfactory  nerve,  with  its  bulb. 

The  Fissure  of  Sylvius  bounds  the  anterior  lobe  posteriorly,  and 
separates  it  from  the  middle  lobe;  it  lodges  the  middle  cerebral 
artery.  If  this  fissure  be  followed  outwards,  a  small  isolated  cluster 
of  convolutions  will  be  observed;  these  constitute  the  island  of  Reil. 

The  Substantia  perforata  is  a  triangular  plane  of  white  substance, 
situated  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  named 
perforatay  firom  being  pierced  by  a  number  of  openings  for  small 
arteries,  which  enter  the  brain  in  this  situation  to  supply  the  gray 
substance  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

Passing  backwards  on  each  side  beneath  the  edge  of  the  middle 
lobe,  is  the  commencement  of  the  great  transverse  fissure,  which 
extends  beneath  the  hemisphere  of  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Optic  commissure  is  situated  on  the  middle  hne;  it  is  the  point 
of  communication  between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

The  Tubtr  cinereum  is  an  eminence  of  gray  substance  immediately 
behind  the  optic  commissure,  and  connected  with  its  posterior  bor- 
der.   It  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  Infundibulum  is  a  tubular  process  of  gray  substance,  opening 
from  the  centre  of  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  attached  below  to  the 
pituitary  gland,  which  is  lodged  in  tlic  sella  turcica.  This  gland  is 
retained  within  the  sella  turcica  by  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid, 
and  is  with  great  difikdty  removed  with  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  left  in  its  place,  where  it  is  intended  to  study  afterwards  the 
base  cl[  the  skull;  for  any  attempt  at  removal  would  injure  the 
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cavernous  sinuses.  It  consists  of  two  lobes,  but  presents  nothing 
glandular,  cither  in  structure  or  function. 

The  Corpora  aWicanda  are  two  rounded  white  bodies,  placed  side 
by  side,  of  about  the  size  of  peas;  hence  their  synonyme,  pisi  fomda. 
They  are  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix,  and  are 
connected  witli  the  thalami  optici  by  two  white  cords,  which  may 
be  easily  traced. 

The  Locus  perforatus  is  a  layer  of  whitish  ,t!;ray  substance,  con- 
nected in  front  with  the  corpora  nlbicantia,  and  on  each  side  with 
the  crura  cerebri,  between  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  perforated  by 
several  thick  tufts  of  arteries,  ^hich  are  distributed  to  the  thaiami 
optici  and  third  ventricle,  of  which  it  assists  in  forming  the  floor.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  pons  Tarini. 

The  Crura  oerebri  are  two  thick  white  cords  which  issue  from 
beneath  the  pons  Varolii,  and  diverge  to  each  side  to  enter  the  tha- 
lami optici.  The  third  nerve  will  be  observed  to  arise  from  the  inner 
side  of  each,  and  the  fourth  nerves  wind  around  them  ti(jin  above. 
If  the  orus  cerebri  be  cut  across,  it  will  be  seen  to  present,  in  the 
centre  of  the  section,  the  locus  niger. 

The  P(ms  VardHi*  (protuberantia  annularis)  is  the  broad  transverse 
band  of  white  fibres,  which  arches  like  a  bridge  across  the 
,  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  and,  contracting  on  each  side  into  a 
thick  rounded  cord,  enters  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  under 
the  name  of  eras  cerebeUi.  There  is  a  groove  along  its  middle 
which  lodges  the  ])asilar  arter}\  The  pons  Varolii  is  the  commis- 
sure of  the  cerebellum,  and  associates  the  two  lateral  lobes  in  their 
common  function.  Resting  upon  the  pons,  near  its  posterior  border, 
is  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves.  Cfn  the  anterior  border  of  the  cms  cere- 
beUi, at  eacti  side,  is  the  thick  bundle  of  filaments  belongmg  to  the 
fifth  nerve,  and,  lying  on  its  posterior  border,  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves. 

The  Medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  enlarged  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Upon  its  anterior  surfnce  are  scon  Iwo  narrow  projecting 
columns,  the  corpora  pyramidalia.  These  bodies  are  broad  above, 
and  narrow  below ;  and,  at  the  point  w  here  they  enter  the  pons  Va- 
rolii, they  become  considerably  constricted.  They  are  connected  to 
each  other  in  the  middle  fissure,  at  about  an  inch  -  below  the  pons, 
by  a  decussaiion  of  their  fibres,  which  form  small  interlacing  bands 
crossing  from  side  to  side.  ' 

Externally  to  the  corpora  pyramidalia  are  two  oblong  and  rounded 
bodies,  supposed  to  resemble  olives  in  their  form,  and  hence  called 
corpora  oUvaria.  If  these  bodies  be  divided  by  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, a  gray  zigzag  outline,  resembUng  tlie  corpus  rhomboideum  of 

•  Constant  Varolios,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Bologna :  died  in  1578.  He  dissected 
the  brain  in  tlir  course  of  its  fibres,  beginning  from  the  medulla  oblongata  :  a  plan 
which  has  since  been  perfected  by  Vieussens,  and  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  work 
oontaiaing  his  mode  of  diawction,  De  RewlatioBe  CorporiB  Homam,**  was  pahlished 
alter  faM  death,  in  1581. 
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the  cerebellum,  will  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  each.   This  is  the 

ganglion  of  the  corpus  olivare. 

Behind  the  corpus  olivare  is  a  narrow  Avhite  band,  which  de- 
scends along  the  side  of  the  medulla  ohlongrata  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lateral  sulcus.  This  is  the  situation  of  tJie  respiratury  tract  of  Sir 
Charles  Ben. 


The  Corpora  restiformia  (restis,  a  rope)  arc  the  remaming 
columns,  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  they  form  its  posterior  segment, 
and  diverge  superiorly  to  enter  the  cerebellum.  Between  the  two 
corpora  restiformia  posteriorly  are  two  other  white  bands,  which 
diverge  at  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  join  the  cor- 

•  The  under  surface  or  base  of  tlic  brain.  1.  The  anterior  hAw  of  one  hemisplicre 
of  the  cerebrum.  2.  The  middle  lobe.  3.  The  posterior  lobe  almost  concealed  by  (4) 
tlic  1  iteral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  5.  The  inferior  vermiform  process  of  tlie  cerebeuam. 
6.  The  pneumogastric  lobule.  7.  The  longfitudinal  fissure.  8.  The  olfactory  nerves, 
with  their  bulbous  expansions.  9.  The  substantia  perforata  at  tlie  inner  termination 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve  «re  eeen  upon  the  tab- 
stantia  pcrrora,ta.  The  commencement  of  the  transverse  fissure  on  each  side  is  con- 
cealed by  the  inner  border  of  the  middle  lobe.  10.  The  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves. 
II.  The  tuber  cincrcum,  from  which  the  infundibulum  is  seen  proiecting,  12.  The 
corpora  albieanlia.  13.  The  incus  ])erforatus  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  crura  cere- 
bri,  and  by  the  third  nerve.  11.  The  pons  Varolii.  15.  The  crus  ccrelx.'lli  of  one  side. 
16b  The  fifth  nerve  emerging'  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  crus  cerebelli ;  the  small 
nerve  by  its  side  is  the  fourth.  17.  The  sixth  pair  of  nerves.  18.  The  seventh  pair 
of  nerves  consisting  of  the  auditory  and  facial.  19.  The  corpora  ])yramidalia  of  the 
medolla  oblongata;  the  corpus  olivare  and  part  of  the  corpus  resti forme  are  Men  at 
rarh  side.  Jus^t  below  the  nuinlv-r  is  the  decussation  of  llie  fibres  of  the  corpora  p)rra- 
inydalia.  20.  The  cightli  pair  of  nerves.  21.  The  ninth  or  hypoglossal  nerve.  22. 
The  anterior  root  of  the  fint  cervical  mnnal  nerve. 
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pora  restiforniia :  these  are  the  posterior  median  fasciculi  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

If  a  thin  layer  of  the  pons  Varolii  be  carefully  raised,  or  if  a  lon- 
gitudinal indsion  be  made  across  it,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the 
corpus  pytamidale  passes  through  the  pons  into  the  crus  cerebri 
If  the  cms  cerebri  be  traced  forwards,  it  will  be  found  to  enter  the 
thalamus  opticus,  and  leaving  it  by  the  opposite  border  to  plunge 
into  the  corpus  striatum,  and  pass  from  thence  onwards  to  the  con- 
volutions of  ibfi  hemispheres. 

Fig.  137.* 


■ 


From  pursuing  this  remarkable  course,  and  spreading  out  as  they 
advance,  these  fibres  have  been  called  by  Gall  the  diverging  fibres. 
While  situated  within  the  pons  it  is  foimd  that  the  fibres  of  the  cor- 
pus  pyramidale  separate  and  spread  out,  and  have  gray  substance 

*  The  base  of  the  brain,  upon  which  several  sectiona  have  been  made,  showing  the 
distribotion  of  the  diverging  fibres.  1.  The  meduHa  oblcmgata.  9*.  One  half  m  the 
pons  Varolii.  3.  The  crus  cerebri  crossed  by  the  optic  nerve  (4),  and  spreading  out 
into  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  two  roots  of  the  optic  nerve ;  the  nerves 
about  the  crus  cerebri  and  cerd)ellt  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  6.  The 
olfactory  nerve.  7.  The  corpora  albicantia.  On  the  right  side  a  portion  of  the  brain 
has  been  removed  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  diverging  fibres.  8.  The  fibm  of  the 
corpus  pyramidale  ptcssing  through  the  substance  of  me  poan  Varolii.  9.  The  films 
passing  through  the  (hulamus  opticus.  10.  The  fibres  passing  througli  the  corpus 
striatum.  11.  Their  distribution  to  the  hemispheres.  13.  The  fiflh  nerve;  its  two 
roots  may  be  traced,  ihe  one  forwards  to  the  fibres  of  Uie  corpus  pyramidale,  the  other 
backwards  to  the  corpus  restiforme.  13.  The  fibres  of  tlio  corpus  pyramidale  which 
pass  outwards  with  the  corpus  restiforme  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  ;  these 
are  the  arciform  fibres  of  S0II7.  Tbe  nttmber  rests  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus 
olivare ;  the  rest  of  tliat  body  having  been  cut  away,  the  arciform  fibres  arc  Ik^Iou  the 
number.  14.  A  section  through  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cereboUuro,  showing  the 
corpus  rhonboidAum  in  the  centre  of  its  white  substance;  the  uhot  vHn  is  dso  bMoti* 
fhllj*  seen.  15.  T^e  opposite  lobe  of  the  oerebdloin. 
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interposed  between  them ;  and  that  they  quit  the  pons  much  increased 
in  number  and  bulk,  so  as  to  form  the  cms  cerebri.  The  fibres  of 
the  crus  cerebri  again  are  separated  in  tlie  thalamus  opticus,  and 
are  intermingled  with  gray  matter,  and  they  also  quit  that  body 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  bulk.  Precisely  the  same  change 
takes  place  in  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  fibres  are  now  so  extra- 
ordinarily multiplied  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  large  proportion 
of  the  hemispheres,  viz.,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes.  -9- 

From  observing  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  white  fibres, 
apparently  from  the  admixture  of  gray  substance.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  considered  the  latter  as  the  material  increase  of  formative 
substance  to  the  white  fibres,  and  they  are  borne  out  in  this  conclu- 
sion by  several  collateral  facts,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  the  great  vascularity  of  the  gray  substance ;  and  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  nutrient  fluid  circulating  through  it,  is  fully  capable 
of  effecting  the  increased  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  structures  by 
•which  it  is  surrounded.  For  a  like  reason  the  bodies  in  which  this 
gray  substance  occurs,  are  called  by  the  same  physiologists  "ganglia 
of  increase"  and  by  other  authors  simply  ganglia.  Thus  the 
thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata  are  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  foi-mative  ganglia  of  the  hemispheres. 

Mr.  Solly,  in  a  recent  work  upon  "  the  human  brain,"  has  desig- 
nated the  diverging  fibres  of  the  corpus  pyramidale  that  pursue  the 
course  above  described,  "  the  cerebral  fibres ;"  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  set  of  fibres  discovered  by  that  gentleman,  which  also 
proceed  from  the  corpus  pyramidale,  and  pass  outwards  beneath  the 
corpus  olivare  to  the  cerebellum.  These  he  names  the  "  arciform 
fibres"  and  divides  them  into  two  layers,  the  superficial  cerebellar 
and  deep  cerebellar  fibres.  They  join  the  corpus  restiforme,  forming 
one-fourth  of  its  whole  ^iameter,  and  spread  out  in  the  structure  of 
the  cerebellum. 

The  Cor-pora  olivaria  owe  their  convex  olive-shaped  form  to  a 
"ganglion  of  increase"  (the  anterior  ganglia  of  tlie  medulla  oblongata 
of  Solly),  situated  in  the  interior  of  each. 

The  white  fibres  surrounding  these  ganglia  fonn  a  fasciculus  at 
each  side,  which  is  continued  into  the  pons  Varolii  along  with  the 
corpora  pyramidalia.  Here  its  fibres  are  mixed  with  gray  matter, 
and  pass  into  the  crus  cerebri,  forming  its  superior  and  inner  seg- 
ment. From  the  crus  cerebri  they  traverse  successively  the  thalamus 
opticus  and  corpus  striatum,  and  become  developed  into  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  upper  part  of  the  hemispheres  and  posterior  lobe. 

The  Corpora  restifm-mia  diverge  as  they  approach  the  cerebellum, 
and  leaving  between  them  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  enter 
tlie  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  under  the  form  of  two  rounded 
cords.  These  cords  envelope  the  corpora  rhomboidea,  or  ganglia 
of  increase,  and  then  expand  on  all  sides  so  as  to  constitute  the 
cerebellum.    •  *  - 

.  In  addition  to  the  diverging  fibres  which  are  thus  shown  to  con- 
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stitute  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  by  their  incroa>e  and 
develo])cment,  another  set  of  fibres  are  found  to  exist,  which  have 
for  their  oUice  the  association  of  the  symmetrical  halves,  and  distant 
,     parts  of  tlie  same  hemispheres. 

These  are  called  from  their  direction  converging  fibres,  and  from 
their  office  conmismres.  The  commissares  of  the  cmbrum  and 
cerebellum  are  the — 

Corpus  callosum, 
Fornix, 

Septum  lucidum. 
Anterior  commissure, 
Middle  commissure, 
Posterior  commissure, 
Pieduncles  of  the  pineal  dand. 
Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes. 
Valve  of  Vieussens, 
Pons  VaroliL 

The  Corpus  callosum  is  the  commissure  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is 
therefore  of  moderate  thickness  in  the  middle,  where  its  fibres  pass 
directly  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other ;  thicker  in  fiont,  wnere 
the  anterior  lobes  are  connected ;  and  thickest  behind,  where  the 
fibres  from  the  posterior  lobes  are  assembled. 

The  Fornix  is  an  antero-postcrior  commissure,  and  serves  to  con- 
nect a  number  of  parts.  I3elow  it  is  associated  with  the  thalami 
optici ;  on  each  side,  by  means  of  the  corpora  fimbriata,  with  the 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain ;  and,  above,  with  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  consequently  with  the  hemispheres. 

The  Septum  mcidum  is  a  perpendicular  commissure  between  the 
fornix  and  corpus  callosum. 

The  Jlntcrior  commissure  traverses  the  corpus  striatum,  and  con- 
nects  the  anterior  and  middlf^  lobes  of  opposite  hemispheres. 

The  Middle  commissure  is  a  layer  of  gray  substance,  uniting  the 
thalami  oj>tici. 

The  Posterior  commissure  is  a  wiiite  flattened  cord,  connecting  the 
thalami  optici.  » 

The  Pedtmcles  of  the  pineal  gland  must  alsobe  r^;arded  as  com- 
missures, assisted  m  their  function  by  the  gray  substance  of  the 

gland. 

The  Processus  e  ccrrheUo  ad  testes  are  the  means  of  commnnicn- 
tion  between  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  ; 
and  the  linguetta  larninosa  and  valve  of  Vieussens  perform  the  same 
office  to  the  gray  substance. 

The  Pons  Vardii  is  tlie  commissm'e  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bellum. It  consists  of  transverse  fibres,  which  are  split  into  two 
layers  by  the  ]^assagc  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia 
and  olivaria.  These  two  layers,  the  superior  and  inferior,  are  col- 
lected together  on  each  side,  in  the  formation  of  the  crura  cerdbelli. 
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The  dissection  of  tlie  spinal  cord  requires  that  the  spinal  column 
should  be  opened  throughout  its  entire  length  by  sawing  through  the 
laminae  of  the  vertebra?,  close  to  tiie  roots  of  the  transverse  processes, 
and  raising  the  arches  with  a  chisel,  after  the  muscles  of  the  back 
have  been  removed. 

The  Spinal  column  contains  the  spinal  cord,  or  medulla  spinalis ; 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  and  tlie  membranes  of  the  cord,  viz., 
dura  mater,  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  and  membrana  dentata. 

The  Dura  mater  {theca  vertebralis)  is  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater  of  the  skull :  it  is  closely  attached  around  the  border  of  the 
occipital  foramen,  particularly  in  front,  where  it  is  connected  w'ith 
the  posterior  common  ligament.  In  the  vertebral  canal  it  is  connected 
only  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  containing  an  oily  fluid,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  marrow  of  long  bones.  On  either  side  and  below, 
it  forms  a  sheath,  for  each  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  which  it  is  closely 
adherent.  Upon  its  inner  surface  it  is  smooth,  being  lined  by  the 
arachnoid ;  and  on  the  sides  may  be  seen  the  double  openings  for 
the  two  roots  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  Arachnoid  is  a  continuation  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
brain.  It  encloses  the  cord  very  loosely,  being  connected  to  it  only 
by  long  slender  cellular  filaments,  and  by  a  longitudinal  lamella 
which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cord.  It  passes  off 
on  either  side  with  the  spinal  nerves,  to  which  it  forms  a  sheath ; 
and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  dura  mater,  to  constitute  its  serous 
surface.  A  connexion  exists  in  several  situations  between  the  arach- 
noid of  the  cord  and  that  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  space  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord  is  identical 
with  that  already  described  as  existing  between  the  same  parts  in 
the  brain,  the  sub-arachnoidean  space.  It  is  occupied  in  both  by  a 
serous  fluid,  sutficient  in  quantity  to  expand  the  arachnoid,  and  fill 
completely  the  cavity  of  the  theca  vertebralis.  The  sub-arachnoi- 
dean Jluid  keeps  up  a  constant  and  eentlc  pressure  upon  the  entire 
surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  yields  with  the  greatest 
facility  to  the  various  movements  of  the  cord,  giving  to  those  deli- 
cate structures  the  advantage  of  the  principles  so  usefully  applied 
by  Dr.  Arnott  in  the  hydrostatic  bed.  According  to  Majendie  this 
fluid  communicates  with  the  secretion  contained  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, by  means  of  an  opening  which  exists  in  the  fibrous  layer  of 
the  inferior  boundary  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Pia  mater  is  the  immediate  investment  of  the  cord ;  and,  like 
the  other  membranes,  is  conthiuous  with  that  of  the  brain.  It  is 
not,  however,  like  the  pia  mater  cerebri,  a  vascular  membrane ;  but 
is  dense  and'  fibrous  in  its  structure,  and  contains  very  few  vessels. 
It  invests  the  cord  closely,  and  sends  a  duplicate  into  the  sulcus  lon- 
gitudinalis  anterior,  and  another,  extremely  dehcate,  into  the  sulcus 
longitudinalis  posterior.    It  forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  filaments 
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of  the  nerves,  and  for  the  nerves  themselves;  and,  inferiorly,  at  the 
conical  termination  of  the  cord,  is  prolonged  downwards  as  a  slender 
ligament,  which  descends  through  the  centre  of  the  Cauda  equina, 
-and  is  attached  to  the  dura  mater  lining  the  canal  of  the  coccyx. 
This  attachment  is  a  rudunent  of  the  original  extension  of  the  q>inal 
cord  into  the  canal  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  Mcmbrana  dentata  is  a  process  of  the  pia  mater  sent  off  from 
each  side  of  tlic  cord  throughout  its  entire  Ienij;tii,  and  separating 
the  anterior  from  tlic  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Between 
each  of  the  nerves  it  forms  a  serration,  which  is  attached  to  die 
dura  mater,  and  unites  the  two  layers  of  tlie  arachnoid  membrane 
at'that  point  The  processes  are  about  twenty  in  number  at  each 
«ide.  Their  iSse  is  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
midst  of  the  fluid  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  Spinal  cord  of  the  adult  extends  from  the  pons  Varolii  to 
opposite  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  rounded  point ;  in  the  child,  at  birth,  it  reaches  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  the  embryo  is  prolonged  as  far  as 
the  coccyx.  It  presents  a  difference  of  diameter  in  diflerent  parts 
of  its  extent,  and  exhibits  three  enlargements.  The  uppermost  of 
these  is  the  mMllaobloaigaia;  the  next  corresponds  wim  the  origin 
of  the  nerves  destined  to  the  upper  extremities;  and  the* lower  en- 
largement is  situated  near  to  its  termination,  and  corresponds  with 
the  attachinent  of  the  nerves  which  are  intfii^d^  supply  of 

the  lower  limb. 

In  form,  the  spinal  cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  presents  on  its 
anterior  surface  a  groove,  which  extends  into  the  cord  to  tlic  deptli 
of  one  third  its  diameter.  This  is  the  tulcus  longitudinalis  ante- 
rior. If  the  sides  of  the  groove  be  gently  separated,  they  "will  be 
seetf^  be  connected  at  thel)ottom  by  a  layer  of  medullary  substance, 
the  anterior  commissure.  / 

On  the  posterior  surface  another  fissure  exists,  which  is  so  narrow- 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  witliout  careful  examination.  This  is 
the  sulcus  longitudinalis  posterior.  It  extends  much  more  deeply 
into  the  cord  than  the  anterior  sulcus,  and  terminates  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  interior.  These  two  fissures  divide  the  medulla 
spinalis  into  two  lateral  cords,  wfaioh  are  connected  to  each  other 
metie]^  by  the  white  commissure  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  longitudinal  sulcus. 

On  either  side  of  the  sulcus  longitudinalis  posterior  is  a  slight  line, 
which  bounds  on  each  side  the  posterior  median  columns.  These 
columns  are  most  apparent  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  near  to  the 
fourth  ventricle,  where  lliey  are  separated  by  the  point  of  the  cala- 
mus scriptorius,  and  where  they  form  a  bulbous  enlargement  at  each 
side,  called  Obe  jprocessus  clavatus, 

Two  other  hnes  are  observed  on  the  medulla,  the  anterior  and. 
posterior  lateral  sulci,  corresponding  with  the  attachment  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  anterixn' 
lateral  sulcus  is  a  mere  trace,  marked  only  bj^  |he^attachment  of  the 
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filaments  of  the  anterior  roots.  The  posterior  lateral  sulcus  is  more 
evident,  and  is  formed  by  a  narrow  grayish  fasciculus  derived  from 
the  gray  substance  of  the  interior. 

These  sulci  divide  tlie  medulla  into  four  fasciculi  or  cords,  viz. — 

Anterior  columns, 
Lateral  columns. 
Posterior  columns. 
Median  posterior  columns. 

The  Anterior  arc  the  motor  columns,  and  umvc  origin  to  the  motor 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  are  continued  upwards  into  the 
medulla  oblongata,  under  the  form  of  cmyora  pyra/nidalia. 

The  Lateral  columns  are  divided  in  their  function  between  motion 
and  sensation,  and  contain  thp  fasciculus  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell  as  the  respiratory  tract  Some  anatomists,  consider  the  ante- 
rior and  lateral  column  on  each  side  as  a  single  oolunm>  under  the 
name  of  antero-lateral. 

The  Posterior  are  the  columns  of  sensation,  and  give  origin  to  the 
sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Their  superior  terminations  are 
named  corpora  restiformia. 

The  Median  posterior  columns  have  fio  function  at  present  assigned 
to  them. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  be  made,  its  internal 
structure  may  be  seen  and  examined.  It  would  then  appear  to  be 
composed  of  two  hollow  cylinders  of  white  matter,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  connected  by  a  narrow  white  commissure.  Each  cylinder 
is  lilled  with  grav  substance,  which  is  connected  bv  a  commissure 
of  the  same  matter.  The  form  of  the  j^rav  substance,  as  observed 
m  the  section,  is  that  of  two  half  moons  placed  back  to  back,  and 
joined  by  a  transverse  band.  The -horns  of  the  moons  comii^nd 
to  the  sulci  of  origm  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  moMa.  ^ 
The  anterior  horns  do  not  quite  reach  this  surfiax^e;  but  the  pOstenof^ 
appear  upon  the  surface,  and  form  a  narrow  gray  line. 

The  white  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  composed  of  parallel 
fibres  which  are  collected  into  lono;itudinal  lamin.-t;  and  extend 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  These  laminae  are  various 
in  breadth,  and  are  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner ;  one  border  being 
thick  and  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  cord,  while  the  other 
is  thin  and  lies  in  contact  vdth  the  gray  substance  of  the  interior. 
According  to  Rolando  the  white  substance  constitutes  a  simple 
nervous  membrane  which  is  folded  into  longitudinal  plaits,  having 
the  radiated  disposition  above  described.  The  anterior  commissure 
according  to  his  description  is  merely  the  continuation  of  this  ner- 
vous membrane  from  one  lateral  cord  across  the  middle  line  to  the 
other.  Moreover,  Rolando  considers  that  a  tliin  lamina  of  pia  mater 
is  received  between  each  of  the  folds  from  the  exterior,  while  a  layer 
of  the  gray  substance  is  prolonged  between  "them  from  within. 
Cruveilmer  is  of  opinion  that  each  lamella  is  completely  independent 
of  its  neighbours,  and  he  believes  this  statement  to  be  confinned  by 
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pathology,  which  shows  that  a  sin^^lamella  may  be  injured  or 
atrophied,  and  at  the  same  time  be  surrounded  by  others  perfectly 
sound. 

•  CRANIAL  NERVES.  - 

There  ave'nine  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.    Taken  in  their  order 
from  before,  backwards,  they  are — 

1st.  Olfactory.  >      .  - 

2d.  Optic.  >- 
3d.  Motores  oculorum. 
^      4th.  Pathctici  (trochleares). 

5th.  Trifacial  (trigemini).  ^ 
:  ^   .  Abducentes.  «  '     . .  ^ 

ly^j^  (  Facial  (portio  dura),  . 
*  (  Auditory  (portio  mollis), 
♦    ^  ( Glosso-pharyngeal, 

'  #  ^  8th.  <  Pneumogastric  (yagus,  par  vagum). 

(  Spinal  accessory.         .  •  .  ^ 

9th.  Hypoglossal  (lingual). 


Functionally  or  physiologically  they  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
and  in  tliis  order  we  shall  examine  them. 


1.  Special  sense  . 

2.  Motion 

3.  Respiration  {Bell) 

4.  Spinal 


Nerves  of   -*^V  >* 

1st.  Olfactory, 
2d.  Optic, 
7th.  Auditory. 

3d.  Motores  oculorum, 
6th.  Abducentes, 
9th.  Hypoglossal. 

4th.  Patheticus, 
7th.  Facial, 

8th.  Glosso-pharyngeal. 
Pneumogastric, 
Spinal  accessory. 

5th.  Trifacial. 


NERVES  OP  SPECIAL  SENSE. 

1st  pair.  Olfactory. — This  nerve  rests  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  being  lodged  in  the  narrow  interval 
between  two  convolutions,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  the  arachnoid 
membrane. 

It  arises  by  three  roots,  1.  Internal,  from  the  substantia  perforata.  , 
2.  Middle,  from  a  papilla  of  gray  matter  embedded  in  the  anterior 
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lobe.  3.  External,  from  a  long  fasciculus  which  is  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  into  the  middle 
lobe.  The  union  of  these  roots  forms  a  grayish  white  nerve,  pris- 
moid  in  form  and  soft  in  structure,  which  expands  into  a  bulb  {btdbus 
olfactoiius),  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform  plate.  Its  branches  are 
transmitted  through  the  numerous  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  inner- 
most are  reddish  in  colour  and  soft,  and  spread  out  upon  the  septum 
narium ;  tlie  external  branches  are  whiter  and  more  firm,  they  pass 
through  bony  canals  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  and  communicate 
freely  with  each  other  previously  to  their  distribution  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones. 

2d  pair,  Optic. — The  optic  nerve  arises  by  two  roots ;  07ic  from 
the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  the  other  from  the  anterior  pair 
(nates)  of  the  corpora  quadrigrmina  or  optic  lobes.  Il  winds  around 
the  crus  cerebri  as  a  flattened  band,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  to  form  the  commissure.  The  two  nerves  then  diverge 
from  each  otlier,  to  enter  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  pierce 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball,  and  expand  in  the 
retina.  The  optic  commissure  rests  upon  the  processus  olivaris  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  its  posterior  border  is  closely  connected  with 
the  tuber  cinereum,  from  which  it  receives  fibres ;  in  its  interior  the 
innermost  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  cross  each  other,  while  the  exter- 
nal proceed  directly  onwards  in  their  course.  On  entering  the  orbit 
the  nerve  obtains  a  firm  sheath  from  the  dura  mater,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball.  This  sheath  is  formed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  foramen  optic um  into  two 
layers,  the  one  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  other  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  Near  to  the  globe  of  the 
eyeball  the  optic  nerve  is  pierced  by  the  arteria  centralis  retina?, 
which  runs  forwards  in  the  centre  of  the  nerve,  and  reaching  the 
retina  distributes  branches  upon  its  internal  surface,  forming  its 
vascular  layer. 

7th  pair,  Auditorv  (portio  mollis). — This  nerve  arises  from  the 
anterior  wall  or  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  bv  means  of  the  white 
fibres,  linea-  transversce,  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  It  winds  around 
the  corpus  restiforme,  from  which  it  receives  fibres,  and  emerges 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  crus  cerebelli :  it  then  enters  the 
meatus  auditorius  internus,  together  with  the  facial  nerve,  which 
lies  in  a  groove  on  its  superior  and  anterior  surface,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  divides  into  two  branches,  cochlear  and  vestibu- 
loTy  which  are  distributed  to  the  internal  ear.  It  is  soft  and  pulpy 
in  texture,  and  whilst  situated  in  tlie  meatus  auditorius  sends  several 
filaments  to  the  facial  nerve.  ^  .  . 

NERVES  OF  MOTION. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  corpora  pyramidalia  are  the  cou- 
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tinuations  upwards  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
motor  tract,  and  that  these  fasciculi  are  prolonged  onwards  through 
the  pons  Varolii  and  crura  cerebri  into  the  ganglia  of  the  hemi- 
spheres.   Now,  the  three  motor  nerves  arise  from  the  cerebral  por- 
"    tion  of  the  motor  tract  at  different  points  of  its  course. 
'        3d  pair,  Motores  Oculorum. — The  motor  ocuU  nerve  arises  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  crus  cerebri,  near  to  the  pons  Varoli,  and  passes 
,  forward  between  the  posterior 

k    -  4»         Fig.  128  •  cerebral  and  superior  cerebellar 

artery.     It  pierces  the  dura 
mater  immediately  in  front  of 
the  posterior  clinoid  process; 
descends  obliquely  along  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus;   and  divides  into  two 
branches  which  enter  the  orbit 
between  the  two  heads  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle.  The 
-  superior  branch  ascends,  and 
supplies  the  superior  rectus  and 
levator  palpcbrse.  The  inferior 
sends  a  branch  beneatli  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  internal  rectus, 
another  to  the  inferior  rectus, 
and  a  long  branch  to  the  in- 
ferior oblique  muscle.  From 
the  latter  a  short  thick  branch 
is  given  off  to  the  ciliary  gan- 
glion, forming  its  inferior  root. 
The  fibres  of  origin  of  this 
nerve  may  be  traced  into  the  gray  substance  of  the  crus  cerebri,t 
into  the  motor  tractj  and  as  far  as  the  superior  fibres  of  the  crus 
cerebri.^     In  the  cavernous  sinus  it  receives  one  or  two  fila- 


•  The  anatomy  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  sliowing  the  nerves  of  the  tong'ue.  1.  A  frajf- 
ment  of  the  temporal  bone  containing  the  nieutus  nuditorius  cxtcrnus,  mastoid,  and 
styloid  process.  2.  The  stylo-hyoid  muscle.  3.  The  stylo-g;lossus.  4.  The  stylo- 
pharyngeus.  5.  The  tenguc.  6.  The  hyo-glossus  muscle ;  its  two  portions.  7.  The 
genio-hyo-glossus  muscle.  8.  The  genio-hyoideus ;  they  both  arise  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  tlie  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  9.  The  sterno-hyoid  muscle.  10.  The  stcrno- 
thyroid.  11.  The  tliyro-hyoid,  u|)on  which  the  hyoid  branch  of  the  lingual  nerve  ia 
seen  ramifying.  12.  The  omo-liyoid  crossing  the  common  carotid  artery  (13),  and  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  (14).  15.  The  exicrnal  carotid  giving  otT  its  branches.  16.  The 
internal  carotid.  17.  The  gustatory  nerve  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  submaxillary 
ganglion  (18),  and  comnmnicating  a  little  further  on  with  tlie  hypoglossal  nerve.  19. 
The  submaxillary,  or  Wharton's  duct,  passing  forwards  to  the  sublingual  gland.  20. 
The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  21.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  curving  around  iJie  occipital 
artery.  22.  The  dcscendens  notii  nerve,  forming  a  loop  with  (23)  the  communieans 
noni,  which  is  seen  to  be  arising  by  filaments  from  the  upper  cervical  nerves.  24.  The 
pneumogastric  nerve,  emerging  from  between  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  common 
carotid  artery,  and  entering  the  chest  2.').  The  facial  nerve,  emerging  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen,  and  crosshig  the  external  carotid  artery. 

+  Mayo.  t  Solly.  §  Grainger. 
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merits  from  the  cavernous  plexus,  and  one  from  the  ophthalmic 
nerve. 

6th  pair,  Abducentes. — The  abducens  nen'c  arises  from  the  upper 
*part  of  the  corpus  jjijr  ami  dale,  close  to  the  pons  Varolii,  several  of 
its  filaments  of  origin  passing  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  pons.  It 
pierces  the  dura  mater  upon  the  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  ascends  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  then  runs  forward  along 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sinus,  below  the  other  nerves ;  and,  resting 
against  the  internal  carotid  artery,  passes  between  the  tw^o  heads  of 
the  external  rectus,  and  is  distributed  to  that  muscle.  As  it  enters* 
the  orbit  it  lies  upon  the  ophthalmic  vein,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  lamina  of  dura  mater.  In  the  cavernous  sinus  it  is  joined  by 
two  filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus,  arid  by  one  from  the  ophtlial- 
mic  nerve.  Mr.  Mayo  has  traced  the  origin  of  this  nerve  between 
the  fasciculi  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  Mr.  Grainger  has  pointed  out  its  conncxioa 
with  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  • 

9th  pair.  Hypoglossal  (lingual). — The  ninth  nerve,  the  true  mo- 
itor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  arises  by  eight  or  ten  filaments  from  the 
side  of  the  corpus  pyramidalc  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Tliese 
filaments  are  disposed  in  two  fasciculi  which  unite  into  a  single 
nerve  at  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen.  The  lingual  nerve  then 
passes  forward  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  descends  along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the 
vein  to  a  point  parallel  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw\  It  next 
curves  inwards  around  the  occipital  artery,  with  which  it  forms  a 
loop,  and  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  hyo-glossus.  muscle  to  the 
genio-hyo-glossus,  in  which  it  terminates  by  sending  filaments  on- 
wards with  the  anterior  fibres  of  this  muscle  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  genio-hyo-glossus.  While  resting  on  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  it  has  a  flattened  appearance,  and  communicates  beneath  the 
mylo-hyoideus  of  the  gustatory  nerve. 

The  Branches  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  are : —  ' 

Communicating  branches  with  the  Pneumogastric, 

Spinal  accessory, 
First  and  second  cervical  ' 
^ .  nerves, 

Sympathetic. 

Descendens  noni,  '  •  '  j** 

Hyoidcan  branch, 

Communicating  filaments  with  the  gustatory  nerve. 

The  Communications  with  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  acces- 
sory take  place  through  the  medium  of  a  plexiform  interlacement  of 
branches  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
The  communications  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  arc  derived  from 
the  superior  cervical  gangUon.  :  ^  ' 
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The  Descendens  noni  is  a  long  slender  twig,  which  quits  the  hypo- 
glossal just  as  that  nerve  is  about  to  form  its  arch  around  the  occipi- 
tal artery,  and  descends  upon  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels.  Just 
below  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  forms  a  loop  with  a  long  branch 
(communicans  noni)  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  loop  branches  are  sent  to  the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  larynx.  If  the  descendens  noni  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nexion with  the  hyj>oglossal  nerve,  and  examined  with  care,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  formed  by  two  filaments,  one  from  the  lingual,  the 
other,  of  larger  size,  from  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves. 

The  Hyoidean  branch  is  a  small  twig  distributed  to  the  insertions 
of  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  larynx,  particularly  to  the  tlij^ro- 
hyoid.  '  •  • 

The  Communicating  filaments  with  the  gustatory  nerve  are  two 
or  three  small  branches  which  ascend  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  join  corresponding  branches  sent  down- 
wards by  the  gustatory.   ,      ,       .  , 

RESPIRATORY  NERVES. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  certain  nerves 
which  are  associated  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  They  all 
arise  in  the  course  of  a  distinct  tract,  situated  between  the  corpus 
oHvare  and  corpus  restiforme  on  each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  which  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ; 
hence  this  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  named  the  respiratory 
tract. 

4th  pair,  Pathetici  (trochlearis). — The  fourth  is  the  smallest 
cerebral  nerve ;  it  arises  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  testis,  and 
winds  around  the  crus  cerebri  to  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it  pierces  the  dura  mater  near  to 
the  oval  opening  for  the  fifth  nerve,  and  passes  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  its  course 
through  the  sinus  it  is  situated  at  first  below  the  motor  oculi,  but 
afterwards  ascends  and  becomes  the  highest  of  the  nerves  which 
enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

After  reaching  the  orbit  it  crosses  the  levator  palpebral  muscle 
near  to  its  origin,  and  is  distributed  upon  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
superior  oblique  or  trochlearis  muscle ;  hence  its  synonyme  troch- 
learis. 

Branches. — While  in  the  cavernous  sinus  the  fourth  nerve  gives 
off  a  recurrent  branch ;  some  filaments  of  communication  to  the 
ophthalmic  nerve  ;  and  a  branch  to  assist  in  forming  the  lachrymal 
nerve.  The  recurrent  branch  passes  backwards  between  the  layers 
of  the  tentorium  and  divides  into  two  or  three  filaments,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  sinus.  In  a  prepa- 
ration before  me  this  branch  is  very  distinct;  but  I  have  not  always 
succeeded  in  finding  it. 
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7th  pair,  Facial  (portio  dura.)  The  Facial  nerve  arises  from 
the  respiratory  tract,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Vai'olii,  from  which  point  its 
fibres  may  be  traced  deeply  into  the  corpus  restiforme.  It  enters 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus  in  front  of  and  superiorly  to  the 
auditory  nerve  (portio  mollis),  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus 
passes  into  the  canal  which  is  expressly  intended  for  it,  the  aque- 
ductus  Fallopii.  In  this  canal  it  directs  its  course  at  first  forwards 
towards  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  where  it  forms  a  gangliform  swelUng, 
and  receives  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve.  It  then  curves 
backwards  towards  the  tympanum,  and  descends  along  its  inner 
wall  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Emerging  at  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  it  passes  forwards  within  the  parotid  gland,  and  crosses  the 
external  jugular  vein  and  external  carotid  artery  to  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw.  While  situated  witliin  the  gland  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from 
the  auricular  nerve,  and  divides  into  two  trunks — the  iemporo- facial 
and  cervi co-facial — w'hich  communicate  with  each  other  and  give 
off  the  numerous  branches  which  constitute  the  pes  anserinus,  and 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  tlie  side  of  the  face,  supplying  the 
muscles. 

The  Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are —  .  ; 

'>,.  *■ 

Within  the  aqueductus  i  Tympanic, 
Fallopiif  \  (Chorda  tympani).* 

r  Communicating, 
After  emerging  at  the  \  Posterior  auricular, 
stylo-mastoid  for  amen^  S  Digastric, 

(  {^tylo-hyoid. 

On  Hie  face  \  Temporo-facial, 

*  Cervico-iacial.j 

The  Tympanic  branches  are  two  small  filaments,  wliicli  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  stapedius  and  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

The  Chorda  tympani  quits  the  facial  just  before  that  nerve  emerges 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Entering  the  tympanum  at  its 
posterior  and  superior  angle,  it  crosses  its  cavity  betw^cen  the  handle 
of  the  malleus  and  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  its  anterior  inferior 
angle.  It  then  escapes  through  a  distinct  opening  in  the  fissura 
Glaseri,  and  joins  the  gustatory  nerve  at  an  acute  angle  between 

*  The  chorda  tympani  is  not  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  facial ;  but  being  in  close 
connexion  with  it,  and  being  given  off  from  it  lilse  a  branch  I  have  inserted  it  here 
leat  it  should  be  overlooked. 

t  A  third  scries  of  branches  is  usually  described,  which  are  included  by  Wilson  in 
his  tern poro- facial  branches.  They  are  called  buccal  from  supplying  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  buccinator  muscle. — G. 
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the  two  pterygoid  muscles.  Enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  gustatory 
nerve,  it  descends  to  tlie  submaxillary  gland,  where  it  unites  with 
the  submaxillary  ganglion. 

The  Communicating  branches  are  filaments  which  it  receives 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pncumogastric  nerves. 

The  Posterior  auricular  nerve  ascends  behind  the  ear,  and  crosses 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  it  gives 
branches  also  to  the  attoUens  and  retrahens  muscles  of  the  pinna. 

The  Digastric  branch 
supplies  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastricus  muscle. 

The  Stijlo-hyoid  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid muscle. 

The  TemporO'fadal 
gives  off  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  temple 
and  upper  half  of  the  face, 
supplying  the  muscles  of 
this  region,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  branches 
of  the  auricular,  the  tem- 
poro-malar,  and  the  su- 
pra-orbital nerve.  ,The 
inferior  branches,  which 
accompany  Stenon's  duct, 
form  a  plexus  with  the 
terminal  branches  of  the 
infra-orbital  nerve. 

The  Cervico- facial  di- 
vides into  a  number  of  branches  that  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The 
cervical  branches  form  a  plexus  with  tlie  superficiaUs  colli  ner\"e 
over  the  submaxillary  gland. 

*  The  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  1. 
The  facial  nerve,  cscapincr  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  crossing  the  ramus  of 
tlie  lower  jaw ;  the  parotid  gland  lias  been  removed  in  order  to  see  the  ner\'c  more  di&. 
tinctly.  2.  The  posterior  auricular  branch ;  the  digastric  and  stylo-mastoid  filaments 
arc  seen  near  the  origin  of  this  brancli.  3.  Temporal  branches,  communicating  with 
(4)  the  branches  of  tlie  frontal  nerve.  5.  Facial  branches,  communicating  with  (6)  the 
infra-orbital  nerve.  7.  Facial  branches,  communicating  with  (8)  the  mental  nerve.  9. 
Cervico-fdcial  branches  communicating  with  (10)  tiie  superficialis  colli  nerve,  and 
forming  a  plexus  (11)  over  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  distribution  of  the  branches 
of  the  facial  in  a  radiated  direction  over  tlie  side  of  the  face  constitutes  the  pes  anse- 
rinus.  12.  The  auricularis  in;ignus  nerve,  one  of  the  ascending  branches  of  Uie  cer- 
vical plexus.  13.  The  occipitilis  minor,  ascending  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Bterno-mastoid  muscle.  14.  Tiic  superficial  and  deep  descending  branches  of  the  ccr. 
vical  plexus.  15.  Tlie  spinal  accessory  nerve,  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  external  sur- 
face  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  16.  The  occipitalis  major  nerve,  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  second  cervical  nerve. 


GiAsso-PHARTiraBAX  Knvs.  998 

The  facia]  nerve  has  been  named  stpnpathetictis  minors  on  account 
of  tlie  number  of  communications  wliich  it  maintains  with  other 
nerves.   These  will  be  best  seen  in  a  tabular  arran^gement : 

/»  the  fctrous  bone  it  {  Auditory  nen-e 

om^iMicaUtmth  j  Petrosal  branch  of  Vidian, 

(  OtiQ  ganghon.  , 

At  Us  exit  from  the  C  ^,        ,  , 

men,  with  (  i'neumogastric 

f   .ii.         *-j  _j    J  C  Anterior  auricular, 
JnO^  paroUd  gland,  \  ^^^^^^  „^g„J,^ 

(  Occipitalis  minon 

Supra-orbital, 
Infra-orbital, 
On  the  face  and  neck,  )  Temporo-malar, 
with  \  Buccal, 

Mental, 

SuperficiiiJis'  colH. 

■ 

8th  pair.-r— This  pair  consdsts  of  threo  nerves,  the  gbsso-pharyn- 
geah  pnenmogaitriCf  and  spinal  accessory. 

The  GLOsso-PHA&Tir«BAL  Nerve  arises  by  several  filaments  from 

the  respiratory  tract,  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  restiforme, 
and  escapes  from  the  skull  at  the  innermost  extremity  of  the  jugular 
foramen  through  a  distinct  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  lying  ante- 
riorly to  the  sheath  of  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves,  and  internally  to  the  jugular  vein.  It  tlien  passes  for- 
wards between  the  jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery  to 
the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  and  descends  along  its  inferior  border 
to  the  hyo-glossus,  beneath  which  it  passes  to  be  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  to  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  and  to  the  tonsils.  While  situated 
in  the  jugular  fossa,  the  nerve  presents  two  gangliform  swellings, 
one  superior  (ganglion  jugulare  of  Miiller)  of  small  size,  and  in- 
volving only  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  nerve,  the  other  inferior, 
nearly  half  an  inch  below  the  preceding,  of  larger  size  and  occupy- 
ing tne  whole  diameter  of  the  nerve,  the  ganglion  of  Andersen"^ 
(ganglion  petrosum). 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  this  nerve  may  be  traced  through  the  fas- 
ciculi of  the  corpus  restiforme  to  the  gray  subi|tance  in  me  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

*  Charles  Bamuel  Andersch.  Tractattu  Anatomico-PliTsiologicus  de  Nervu  Cor- 
poru  Hnmani  Aliqoibiu,  1797.** 
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The  Bmnches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  are — 

Communicating  branches  with  the  Facial, 

Pneumogastric, 
Spinal  accessory. 
Sympathetic. 

Tympanic, 
Muscular, 
Pharyngeal, 
Lingual, 
•  TonsiUitic. 

The  Branches  of  communicaiion  proceed  from  the  ganglion  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  are  common  to 
the  facial,  ri;;hth  pair,  and  sympathetic ;  they  form  a  complicated 
plexus  at  the  base  of  tlic  skull. 

The  Ti/mpanic  branch  (Jacobson's  nerve)  enters  a  small  bony 
canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  divides  into 
six  branches,  tvhich  are  distributed  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  establish  important  communications  with  the  sympathetic 
and  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  branches  of  distribution  supply  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  fenestra  ovalis,  and  Eustachian  tube:  those  of 
communication  join  the  carotid  plexus,  the  petrosal  branch  of  the 
Vidian  nerve,  and  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  Muscular  brancli  divides  into  filaments,  which  arc  distributed 
to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus 
and  stylo-hyoideus  muscle. 

The  Pharynseal  branches  are  two  or  three  filaments  which  are 
distributed  to  the  pharynx  and  unite  with  the  pharyngeal  iHranches 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  to  form  the, 
pharyngeal  plexus. 

The  LivgunJ  branches  enter  the  substance  of  the  tonpic  beneath 
the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo-glossus  muscle,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  side  -  and  base  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the 
fauces. 

The  TonsiUitic  branches  proceed  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nenre 
near  to  its  termination ;  they  form  a  plexus  (circulus  tonsillsuis) 
around  the  base  of  the  tonsil,  from  which  numerous  filaments  are 
given  off*  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate, 
communicating  with  the  posterior  palatine  branches  of  Meckel's 
ganglion. 

The  Pneumoga>strig  Nerve  (vagus)  arises  by  numerous  filaments 
from  the  respiratory  tract  immediately  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
jugular  foramen  in  a  distinct  canal  of  the  dura  mater.  While 
situated  in  this  canal  it  presents  a  small  rounded  ganglion;  and 
having  escaped  from  the  skull,  a  gangliform  swelling,  nearly  an  inch 
m  length,  and  surrounded  by  an  irregular  plexus  of  white  nerves. 
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which  communicate  with  each  other,  with  the  other  divisions  of  the 
eighth  pair,  and  with  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  below  the 
"  ganglion.  This  second,  or  plexifoi'm  ganglion  (ganglion  of  the  su- 
perior laryngeal  branch,  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  is  situated,  at  first, 
oehind  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  then  between  that  vessel  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  then  descends 
the  neck  within  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  Ivins:  behind  and 
between  the  artery  and  vein,  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Here  the 
course  of  the  nerve  at  opposite  sides  becomes  different. 

The  Rig/it  passes  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  to  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  then  behind  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  it  accompanies  to  the  stomach,  lying  on  its  posterior 
•  aspect  '  vjji^  • 

The  Left  enters  the  chest  parallel  with  the  left  subclavian  artery, 
crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  descends  behind  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus,  to  the 
stomach. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  like  those  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  may  be  traced  through  the  fasciculi  of  the 
corpus  restiforme  into  the  gray  substance  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  i4H> 

The  Branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  the  following: — 

Communicating  branches  with  the  Facial, 

Glosso-pharyngeal, 
Spinal  accessory. 
Hypo-glossal, 
Sympathetic. 

Pharyngeal, 
Superior  laryngeal, 
Cardiac, 

Inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  *  ^ 

Pulmonary  anterior, 
Pulmonary  posfiwrior, 
CEsophageal, 
•  .   ,  Gastric. 

>. 

The  Branches  of  communication  form  part  of  the  complicated 
plexus  at  the  base*  of  the  skull.  The  branches  to  the  ganglion  of 
Andersch,  and  that  to  the  facial  nerve,  are  given  off  by  the  superior 
ganglion  in  the  jugular  fossa ;  the  latter  passes  through  a  minute 
canal  in  the  petrous  bone,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  aqueductus 
.  Fallopii. 

The  Pharyngeal  nerve  arises  from  the  pneumogastric,  immediately 
above  the  plexiform  ganglion,  and  descends  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery  to  the  upper  border  of  the  middle  constrictor,  upon 
which  it  forms  the  pharyngeal  plexus  assisted  by  branches  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal, and  sympathetic.  The  pharyn- 
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Fig.  130.«  geal  plexus  is  distributed  to  the  muscles 

and  mucous  membrane  of  the  phary  nx. 

The  Superior  laryngeal  nerve  arises 
from  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  almost  a 
continuation ;  hence  the  ganglion  has  been 
named  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  ganglion 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch."  The 
nerve  descends  behind  the  internal  carotid 
artery  to  the  opening  in  the  thyro-hyoidean 
membrane,  througli  which  it  passes  with 
the  superior  laryngeal  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  communicating  on  the  arytenoid 
muscle,  and  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Be- 
hind the  internal  carotid  it  gives  off  the 
external  laryngeal  branch,  which  sends  a 
branch  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  then 
descends  to  supply  the  inferior  constrictor 
and  crico-thyroid  muscles  and  thyroid 
gland,  and  communicates  by  two  or  three 
branches  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and 
sympathetic  nerve. 

Mr.  John  Hilton,  demonstrator  of  ana- 
tomy in  Guy's  Hospital,  who  has  made 
some  able  dissections  of  the  nerves  of  the 
larynx,  of  which  w^e  refer  the  student  to  a 
masterly  description  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  concludes  that  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  nerve  of 
sensation  to  the  larj'nx,  being  distributed 
solely  (with  the  exception  of  its  external  ^ 
laryngeal  branch)  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, cellular  tissue,  and  glands.  If  this 
fact  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  dis- 
sections of  the  origin  of  the  nerve  by  Mr.  Edward  Cock,  we  shall 
perceive  that,  both  in  the  ganglionic  origin  of  the  nerve  and  in  its 


•  OrifTin  and  distribution  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  1.  3,  4.  The  medulla  oblon- 
grata.  1.  Is  tlie  corpus  pyramidale  of  one  side.  3.  The  corpus  olivare.  4.  The  corpus 
restiforme.  2.  The  pons  Varolii.  5.  The  facial  nerve.  6.  The  origin  of  tlie  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  7.  The  ganglion  of  Andersch.  8.  The  trunk  of  the  nerve.  9.  The 
spinal  accessory  nerve.  10.  Tlie  ganglion  of  the  pneunioga.stric  nerve.  11.  Its  plcxi- 
form  ganglion.  12.  Its  trunk.  13.  Its  pharyngeal  branch  forming  the  pharyngeal 
plexds  (14),  assisted  by  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (8),  and  one  from  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  (15).  16.  Cardiac  branches.  17.  Recurrent  laryngeal 
branch.  18.  Anterior  pulmonary  branches.  19.  Posterior  pulmonary  branches.  20. 
CEsophageal  plexus.  21.  Gastric  branches.  22.  Origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
23.  It«  bran<;hcs  distributed  to  tlie  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  24.  Its  branches  to  the 
trapezius  muscle. 
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distribution,  we  have  striking  evidence  of  its  sensitive  function.  The 
recurrent,  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  is  the  proper  motor  nerve, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

The  Cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the 
pneumogastric  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  cross  the  lower 
part  of  the  common  carotid,  to  communicate  with  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Recun-ent  laryngeal,  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  curves 
around  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
on  the  left  side.  It  ascends  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea 
and  oEsophagus,  and  piercing  the  lower  fibres  of  the  inferior  con- 
strictor muscle  enters  the  larynx  close  to  the  articulation  of  the 
inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  distri- 
buted to  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  wuth  the  exception  of  the 
crico-thyroid,  and  communicates  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
As  it  curves  around  the  subclavian  artery  and  aorta  it  gives 
branches  to  the  heart  and  root  of  the  lungs ;  and  as  it  ascends  the 
neck  it  distributes  filaments  to  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  and  com- 
municates with  the  external  laryngeal  nerve  and  sympathetic. 

The  Anierioi'  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  upon  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs,  forming,  with  branches  from 
the  great  cardiac  plexus,  the  anterior  'pulmonary  plexus. 

The  Posterior  pulmonary  branches,  more  numerous  than  the  ante- 
rior, are  distributed  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the 
lungs,  and  are  joined  by  branches  from  the  great  cardiac  plexus, 
forming  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

^  ,  Upon  the  oesophagus  the  two  nerves  divide  into  numerous  branches 
which  communicate  with  each  other  and  constitute  the  oesophageal 
plexus  which  completely  surrounds  the  cylinder  of  the  oesophagus, 

,    and  accompanies  it  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

^  M  The  Gastric  branches  are  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  two  pneu- 
mogastric nerves ;  they  are  spread  out  upon  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  stomach,  and  are  likewise  distributed  to  the 
omentum,  spleen,  pancreas,  liver,  and  gall-bladder,  and  communi- 
cate, particularly  the  right  nerve,  with  the  solar  plexus. 

The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  arises  by  several  filaments  from 
the  respiratory  tract  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical 
nerve,  and  ascends  behind  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  and  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  the  foramen 
lacerum  posterius.  It  communicates  in  its  course  with  the  posterior 
root  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  soon  becomes  applied  against 
the  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  and  enclosed  in  the  same  canal 
of  dura  mater.  In  the  jugular  fossa  it  divides  into  two  branches; 
the  smaller  joins  tlie  pneumogastric  immediately  below  the  superior 
ganglion,  and  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pharyngeal  nerve  ; 
while  the  larger  or  true  continuation  of  the  nerve  passes  backwards 
behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  descends  obliquely  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  It  then  pierces  the  sterno-mas-^ 
toid  and  passes  obliquely  across  the  neck,  communicating  with  the 
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cervical  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  the  trapezius.  The  spinal  ac- 
cessory sends  numerous  branches  to  the  stemo-mastoid  in  its  pas- 
sage through  that  muscle ;  its  branches  to  the  trapezius  may  be 
traced  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle. 

The  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  together  resemble 
a  spinal  nerve,  the  former  representing  the  posterior  root  with  its 
ganglion,  and  the  latter  an  anterior  root 

5th  pair.  Trifacial  (trigeminus). — This  nerve  is  analogous  to  the 
spinal  nerves  in  its  origin  by  two  roots,  from  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  ganglion 
•  on  the  posterior  root.    Hence  it  ranges  with  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
is  considered  as  the  cranial  spinal  nerve. 

It  arises*  by  two  roots  from  a  tract  of  yellowish  white  matter 
situated  in  front  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  origin  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  behind  the  crus  cerebelli.  This  tract  divides 
inferiorly  into  two  fasciculi  which  may  be  traced  dow'nwards  into 
the  spinal  cord,  one  being  continuous  w'ith  the  fibres  of  the  anterior 
column,  the  other  with  the  posterior  column.  Proceeding  from  this 
origin  the  two  roots  of  the  nerve  pass  for;vvard,  and  issue  from  the 
brain  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  crus  cerebelli,  where  they  are 
separated  by  a  slight  interval.  The  anterior  is  much  smaller  than 
the  posterior,  and  the  two  together  constitute  the  fifth  nerve,  which 
in  this  situation  consists  of  seventy  to  a  hundred  filaments  held 
together  by  pia  mater.  The  nerve  then  passes  through  an  oval 
opening  in  the  border  of  the  tentorium,  near  to  the  extremity  of  the 
petrous  bone,  and  spreads  out  into  a  large  semilunar  ganglion — the 
Casserian.  If  the  ganglion  be  turned  over,  it  will- be  .  seen.  that,  the*  ^ 
anterior  root  lies  against  its  under  surface  without  having  any  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  may  be  followed  onwards:  to- the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve.  The  Casserian  ganglion  divides  into  three  branches, 
the  ophthalmic,  superior  maxillary,  and.  inferiQj;"  ^naxiHiiCj'..  .. 

The  Ophthalmic  Nerve  is  a  short  trunk,  being  not  more  than  * 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  angle  of 
the  Casserian  ganglion,  beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  passes  forwards 
through  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  lying  externally  to 
the  other  nerves:  it  divides  into  three  branches.  Previously  to  its 
division  it  receives  several  filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
gives  oft'  a  small  recurrent  nerve,  that  passes  backwards  with  the 
recurrent  branch  of  the  fourth  nerve  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
tentorium  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  Branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  are,  the — 

Frontal,   "      ^  * ' 
Lachrymal, 
Nasal. 

*  I  have  adopted  Ihc  origin  of  this  nerve,  given  hy  Dr.  Alcock,  of  Dublin,  as  the 
result  of  his  dissections,  in  I  lie  Cyclopiedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Mr.  Mayu 
also  traces  the  anterior  root  of  the  nerve  to  a  similar  origin. 
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The  Frontal  nerve  mounts  above  the  levator  palpebrfn,  and  runs 
forward,  resting  upon  tliat  muscle,  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
through  which  it  escapes  upon  the  forehead,  and  supplies  the  mus- 
cles and  integument  of  that  region.      '  *  " 

It  gives  off  one  small  branch,  the  8upra4rochlMar,  which  passes 
in-wards  above  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  asoends 
•  along  the  middle  une  of  the 'forehead,  distributing  filaments  to  the 
muscles  and  integument  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and  root  of  the 
nose. 

The  Lacfirymal  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
ophtlialmic,  receives  a  filament  from  the  fourth  nerve  in  the  caver- 
nous sinus,  and  passes  outwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches..  The  superior  branch  passes  over  the  gland  and  through 
a  foramen  in  the  mal^  bone,  and  is  distributed  upon  the  temple  and 
cheek,  communicating  with  the  temporo-malar  and  facial  nerves. 
The  inferior  branch  supplies  the  lower  surface  of  the  gland,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  integument  of  the  upper  lid  communicating  \]dth  the 
facial  nerve. 

The  Nasal  nerve  passes  forwards  betw-een  the  two  heads  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle,  crosses  the  optic  nerve  in  company  with  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen  imme- 
diately above  the  internal  rectus.  It  then  traverses  the  upper  part 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  cribriform  plate,  and  passes  downwards 
trough  the  slit-like  opening  by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli  into  the 
nose,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches — an  internal  branch  supply- 
.  iog  the  mucous  membrane,  near  the  anterior  o})cnings  of  the  nares; 
and  an  external  branch,  \\\\\q.\\  passes  between  the  fibro-cartilages, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose. 

The  Branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  vrithin  the  orbit  are,  the  gangli- 
omc,  ciliary,  and  infra-trochlear;  in  the  nose  it  gives  off  one  or  two 
filaments  to  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinus.  The 
ganglionic  branch  passes  obliquely  forwards  to  the  superior  angle  of 
the  ciliary  ganglion,  forming  its  superior  or  long  root.  The  ciliary 
branches  are  two  or  three  filaments  which  are  given  off  by  the  nasal 
as  it  crosses  the  optic  nerve.  They  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  pass  between  that  tunic  and  the  choroid  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  ins.  The  infra-trochlear  is  given  off  just  as  the  nerve 
is  about  to  enter  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  passes  along 
the  superior  border  of  the  internal  rectus  fo  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  where  it  communicates  with  the  supra-trochlear  nerve,  and 
su])plies  the  lachrymal  sac,  caruncula  lachrymalis,  conjunctiva,  and 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the 
Casserian  ganglion ;  it  passes  forwards  through  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum,  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  enters  the  canal  in  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
Emerging  on  the  face, 'beneath  the  levator  labii  superioris  muscle, 
it  divides  into  a  leash  of  branches,  wiiich  are  distributed  to  the 
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muscles  anjftntegnment  of  the  cheek,  forming  a  plexus  with  the 
facial  nerve.        .    ,  ^ 

"     Fig.  13^.* 


The  Branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  are  divisible  into 
three  groups: — 1.  Those  which  are  given  off  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
lar-y  fossa.  2.  Those  in  the  infra-orbital  canal ;  and  3.  Those  on 
the  face.    They  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

i' Orbital. 

Spheno-maxillary  fossa,  }  Two  from  Meckel's  ganglion,! 

(  Posterior  dental. 

•  A  diajrram,  showing  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  its  branches.  1.  The  orig^in  of 
the  nerve  by  two  roots.  2.  The  nerve  escaping  from  the  crus  cerebelll.  3.  The  Cas- 
serian  ganglion.  4,  Its  opiitliahnic  division.  5.  The  frontal  nerve,  giving  otf  tlie 
supra-trochlcar  branch,  and  escaping  on  the  forehead  through  tlie  supra-orbital  foramen. 
6.  The  lachrymal  nerve.  7.  The  nasal  nerve,  passing  at  8  through  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  foramen,  and  giving  off  the  infra-trochlcar  branch,  9.  The  communication 
of  the  nasal  nerve  with  the  ciliary  ganglion.  10.  A  small  portion  of  Uie  third  nerve 
with  which  the  ganglion  is  seen  communicating;  the  ganglion  gives  off  the  ciliary 
branches  from  its  anterior  aspect.  11.  The  superior  maxillary  nerve.  12.  Its  orbital 
"branch.  13.  The  two  branches  communicating  with  Meckel's  "ganglion ;  the  three 
branches  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion  arc  the  j>ostcrior  palatine  nerves. 
14,  14.  The  superior  dental  nerves,  posterior,  middle,  and  anterior.  15.  The  infra- 
orbital  branches  distributed  upon  the  cheek.  16.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  17. 
Its  anterior  or  muscular  trunk,  18.  The  posterior  trunk ;  the  two  divisions  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  arrow.  19.  The  gustatory  nerve.  20.  The  chorda  tympani  joining  it  at 
an  acute  angle.  21.  The  submaxillary  ganglion.  22.  The  inferior  dental  nerve.  23. 
Its  mylo-hyoidean  branch.  24.  The  auricular  nerve,  dividing  behind  tlie  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  to  reunite  and  form  a  single  trunk.  25.  Its  branch  of  comma iiication 
with  the  facial  nerve.    2G.  Its  temjxiral  branch. 

t  We  now  encounter  a  different  mode  of  describing  the  nerves  from  that  which  has 
Ixjcn  so  long  in  use;  for  where  it  was  customary  to  describe  these  branches  as  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  running  down  to  form  Meckel's  ganglion,  we  now  find  them  described 
as  running  up  to  join  the  fifth  pair.  This  arises  from  the  belief  now  general  that  these 
ganglia  form  a  part  of  the  great  sympatlietic,  and  Uie  student  will  find  tlieir  description 
under  that  head. — G. 
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Infra-orbiial  canal,  .  | 
On  Uie  face,    .   .   .  | 


The  Orbital  branch*  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphono-inaxlllnry 
fissure,  and  divides  into  two  branches :  lachrymal, -\  which  ascends 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  to  the  lachryinni  gland,  and  com- 
municates with  tlio  lachrymal  nerve :  iemporo-malar^  which  passes 
forwards  and  divides  into  two  branches:  one  piercing  the  malar 
bone,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  cheek,  communicating 
with  the  facial  nerve;  the  other  escaping  through  the  outer  wall  of 
the  orbit  supplies  the  temporal  muscle  and  integument  in  the  tempo- 
ral region,  and  communicates  with  the  temporal,  anterior  auricular, 
and  facial  nerve. 

The  7)ro  f>ra?2chcs  ivom  MeckePs  ganglion  ascend  from  that  body 
to  join  the  nerve,  as  it  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  Ibssa. 

The  Posterior  dental  branches  pass  through  smsdl  foramina,  in  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  su[)ply  the  pos- 
terior teeth. 

The  Middle  and  anterior  dental  branches  descend  to  the  teeth ; 
the  former  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  the  latter 
through  distinct  canals  in  the  walls  of  the  bone. 

The  Muscular  and  cutaneous  branches  are  the  terminating  fila- 
ments of  the  nerve ;  they  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
cheek,  and  form  an  intricate  plexus  with  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve. 

The  IiTFERioR  Maxillabt  Nerve  proceeds  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  Casserian  ganglion ;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 

the  fifth  nerve,  and  is  angmontcd  in  size  by  the  anterior  or  motor 
root,  which  passes  behind  the  gangUnn,  and  unites  with  the  inferior 
maxillary  as  it  escapes  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Emerging  at 
the  foramen  ovale  the  nerve  divides  into  two  trunks,  external  and  in- 
ternal, which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle. 

The  Eaiemal  trunkf  into  which  may  be  traced  the  whole  of  the 
motor  root,  immediately  divides  into  five  branches  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  of  the  temporo-maxillary  region;  they 

are — 

The  Masseteric,  which  crosses  the  sigmoid  notch  with  the  mas- 
seteric artery  to  the  masseter  muscle.  It  sends  a  small  branch  to 
the  temporal  muscle,  and  a  filament  to  th^  temporo-maxillary  arti- 
culation. 

Temporal ;  two  branches  passing  between  the  upper  bordnr  of 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  temporal  bone  to  the  tem-t 
poral  muscle.  Two  or  three  filaments  firom  these  nerves  pierce  the 


*  Nervua  subcutaneua  maUe  of  other  anatomists. — G. 

t  The  malar  branch.-^.  X  The  temporal  branch.— 6. 
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temporal  fascia,  and  communicate  with  the  lachrymal,  temporo- 
malar,  auricular  and  facial  nerve. 

Buccal  a  large  branch  which  pierces  the  fibres  of  the  external 
pterygoid,  to  reach  the  buccinator  muscle.  This  nerve  sends  fila- 
ments to  the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid  muscle,  to  the  mucous 
menihrane  and  integument  of  the  cheek,  and  communicates  with  the 
facial  nerve. 

Internal  •pterygoid;  a  long  and  slender  branch,  which  passes  in- 
wards to  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  This  nerve  is  remarkable 
fron^  jts  connexion  with  the  otiq  ganglion,  to  which  it  is  closely 
attaMied* 

Tbe  Internal  dunk  divides  into  three  branches — 

Gustatory, 
Inferior  dental, 
Anterior  auricular. 

The  GusTATORT  NsavE  descends  between  the  two  pterygoid 
muscles  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it  becomes  flattened,  and 
divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which  are  distributed  to  the  papillse 
and  mucous  membrane. 

Relations. — It  lies  at  first  between  the  external  pter}'^goid  muscle 
and  the  pharynx,  next  bgtween  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  then  be- 
tween the  internal  pterygoid  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  between 
the  stylo-glossus  muscle  and  the  submaxillary  gland;  lastly,  it  runs 
along  the  ^e  of  tbe  tongue,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle, 
and  covered  in  by  the  mylo-hyoideus  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  gustatory  nerve,  while  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
receives  a  branch  from  the  inferior  dental ;  lower  down  it  is  joined 
at  an  acute  angle  by  the  chorda  tympani  which  passes  downwards 
in  the  sheath  of  the  gustatory  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  where  it 
unites  witli  the  submaxillary  gangUon.  On  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
some  branches  of  communication  are  sent  to  the  hypoglossal,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  nerve  several  small  branches  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  to  the  tonsils,  and  numerous  filamestB 
to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  Inferior  Dental  Nerve  passes  downwards  with  the  inferior 
dental  artery,  at  first  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  and  then 
between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
to  the  dental  foramen.  It  then  runs  along  the  canal  in  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  distributing  branches  to  me  teeth,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  incisive  and  mental  The  incisive  branch  passes  for* 
wards  to  supply  the  incisive  teeth :  and  the  mental  branch  escapes 
through  the  mental  foramen,  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles,  and 
integument  of  the  chin,  and  to  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve. 

It  gives  oiT  but  one  branch,  the  mylo^hyoidean,  which  leaves  the 

*  The  name  buccal  is  usually  applied  to  the  central  brandMt  from  the  ft»  avaervnu 
of  the  ftcial  nerre,^ — G. 
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*  nerve  just  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  dental  foramen.  This  branch 
pierces  the  insertion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  descends 
along  a  groove  in  the  bone  to  the  superior  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  Anterior  Auricular  Nerve  passes  directly  backwards  be- 
^  hind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  against  which  it  rests.  In 
this  situation  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  reunite,  and  form 
-  a  kind  of  plexus.  From  the  plexus  two  branches  are  given  ofi' — 
ascending  and  descending.  The  ascending  or  temporal  branch* 
sends  a  considerable  branch  of  communication  to  the  facial  nerve, 
and  then  ascends  in  front  of  the  ear  to  the  temporal  region,  upon 
which  it  is  distributed  in  company  with  the  branches  of  the  temporal 
artery.  In  its  course  it  sends  filaments  to  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  to  the  pinna  and  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  to  the  integu- 

*  ment  in  the  temporal  region.  It  communicates  on  the  temple  with 
branches  of  the  facial,  supra-orbital,  lachrymal,  and  tempo ro-malar 
nerve.  The  descending  branch  enters  the  parotid  gland,  to  which 
it  sends  numerous  branches;  it  communicates  with  the  inferior 
dental  and  auricularis  magnus  nerve,  and  supplies  tlie  external  ear 
and  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  i 


SPINAL  NERVES.. 

There  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  each  arising  by  two 
roots,  an  anterior  or  motor  root,  and  a  posterior  or  sensitive  root. 

The  anterior  roots  arise  from  a  narrow  white  line  upon  the  ante- 
rior columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  gradually  approach  towards  the 
anterior  longitudinal  sulcus  as  they  descend. 

The  posterior  roots,  more  regular  than  the  anterior,  arise  from  a 
narrow  gray  band  formed  by  the  internal  gray  substance  of  the 
cord.  They  are  larger,  and  the  filaments  of  the  origin  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  the  anterior  roots.  A  ganglion  is  found  upon 
each  of  the  posterior  roots  in  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The 
first  cervical  nerve  forms  an  exception  to  these  characters.  Its 
posterior  root  is  smaller  than  the  anterior;  there  is  frequently 
no  ganglion  upon  it,  and  it  often  joins  in  the  whole  or  in  part  with 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

After  the  formation  of  the  ganglion  the  two  roots  unite,  and  con- 
stitute a  spinal  nerve,  which  escapes  through  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men, and  divides  into  an  anterior  branch,  for  the  supply  of  the  fi-ont 
half  of  the  body,  and  a  posterior  branch,  for  the  posterior  half. 

The  anterior  branches,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  cervical 
nerves,  are  larger  than  the  posterior;  an  arrangement  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  larger  extent  of  surface  they  are  required  to 
supply. 

*  Thia  is  usually  called  the  superficial  temporal  nerve. — G. 
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The  Spinal  nerve$  are  divided  into— 

Cervical  ....  8  pairs 

Dorsal  ....  12 

Lumbar  ....  5 

Sacral  ....  6 

The  Cervical  nerves  pass  ofl'  transversely  from  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  dorsal  'Oi'e  oblique  in  their  diiectiou ;  and  the  lumbar  vertical, 
and  iona  the  large  assemblage  6f  nerv^  at  the  termination  of  the 
cord  called  cauda  eqtdna. 

The  Cervical  Nerves  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards; 
the  first  (sub-occipital)  pasises  out  of  tlie  s))inal  canal  between  the 
ocei[)ital  bone  and  the  atlas;  and  the  last,  between  the  last  cervical 
and  lirst  dorsal  vertebra.  Each  nerve,  at  its  escape  from  the  inter-" 
vertebral  Ibraineii,  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 
The  anterior  branches  of  the  lour  upper  cervical  nerves  form  llie 
cervical  plexus;  the  posterior  branches,  the  posterior  cervical  plexus. 

The  anteriot  branches  of  the  four  inferior  cervical  together  with 
I  the  first  dorsal  form  the  brachial  plexus. 

Anterior  cervical  nerves. — The  jhiterior  branch  of  the^^  cervical 
nerve  escapes  from  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  groove  upon  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  which  supports  the  vertebral  artery, 
beneath  which  it  lies.  It  then  descends  in  front  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas,  and  forms  a  loop  by  communicating  with  an 
ascending  branch  of  the  second  nerve. 

The  Anterior  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  divides  into  three 
branches  at  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen  between  the 
atlas  and  axis,  viz.  an  ascending  branch,  which  completes  the  arch' 
of  communication  with  the  first  nerve;  and  two  descending  branches, 
whicli  communicate  with  the  third  nerve. 

The  Anterior  branch  of  the  third  cervical  nerve,  double  the  size 
of  the  preceding,  divides  at  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen 
into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  communicate  and  form 
loops  and  anastomoses  with  the  second,  and  others  with  the  fourth 
nerve. 

The  Anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  of  the  same  size 
with  the  preceding:,  communicates  by  annstomosis  with  the  third, 
and  sends  a  small  branch  downwards  to  tlie  fifth  nerve.  Its  prin- 
cipal branches  pass  downwards  and  outwards  across  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  towards  the  clavicle  and  acromion. 

The  Cervical  Plexus  is  constituted  by  the  loops  of  communica' 
tion,  and  by  the  anastomoses  which  take  place  between  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  first  cervical  nerves.   The  plexus  rests  upon 
the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  posterior  scal(?nus,  and  splenius  muscle^' 
and  is  covered  in  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  platysma. 

The  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  may  be  arranged  into  tinve 
groups,  superficial  ascending,  superficial  descending ;  and  deep — 
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Superficialis  colli, 
Ascending.    I  Auricularis  magnus, 
Superficial  )  (  Occipilaljs  minor. 

Descen<hng.  JciaTicularek 

Communicating  branches,      .  , 
Muscular, 
Communicans  noni, 
Phrenic. 


Deep. 


TheSuperjiciaHs  colli  is  formed  by  communicating  branclic?;  from 
the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves ;  it  curves  around  the  posterior* 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  crosses  obliquely  behind  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  to  the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle,  where  it 
divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch  ;  the  descending 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  side  and  front  of  the 
neck  ;  the  ascending  branch  passes  upv^^ards  to  the  submaxillary 
region,  and  divides  into  four  or  five  filaments,  some  of  which  pierce 
the  platysma  myoides  and  supply  tlie  integument  as  high  up  as  the 
chin  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  while  others  form  a  plexus  with 
the  descending  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  beneath  the  platysma. 
One  or  two  filaments  firom  this  nerve  accompany  the  external  jugular 
vein. 

The  Avricidaris  magnm  also  proceeds  from  the  second  and  third 
cervical  nerve  ;  it  curves  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  ast;ends  upon  that  muscle,  lying  parallel  with  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  to  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch.  The  superjicial  branch  is  distributed 
to  the  integument  over  the  parotid  gland,  and  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  external  ear.  The  deep  branch  pierces  the  parotid  gland  and 
crosses  the  mastoid  process,  where  it  di\ades  into  branches  which 
supply  the  posterior  part  of  the  pinna  and  the  int6gument  of  the  side 
of  the  head.  Previously  to  its  division  the  auriculatis  magnus  nerve 
sends  off  several  facial  branches  which  arc  distributed  t(^  the  cheek. 
The  terminal  branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  branches 
of  the  anterior  auricular,  llie  facial,  and  the  occipitalis  major 
nerve. 

The  OccipUalis  minor  arises  from  the  second  cervical  nerve ;  it 
curves  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  above  the* 
preceding  and  ascends  upon  that  muscle,  parallel  with  its  posterior 
border,  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  side  of  the  head.  It  is  distributed 
to  the  intef'ument  in  this  region. 

The  Acromiales  and  Claviculares  are  two  or  three  large  nerves 
which  descend  from  the  plexus  and  divide  into  numerous  branches 
which,  pass  downwards  over  the  clavicle,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  chest  from  the 
sternum  to  the  shoulder. 

The  Communicating  branches  are  filaments  which  arise  from  the 
loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerve,  and  pass  inwards 
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to  communicate  with  the  sympathetic,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the 
lingual  nerve.  The  three  first  cervical  nerves  send  branches  to  the 
first  cervical  ganglion  ;  the  fourth  sends  a  branch  to  the  trunk  of 
the  sympathetic,  or  to  the  middle  cervical  ganglion.  From  the 
second  cervical  nerve  a  large  branch  is  given  oft'  which  goes  to  join 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

The  Muscular  branches  proceed  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
nerves;  they  are  distributed  to  the  trapezius, levator  anguli  scapula?, 
-  and  rhomboidei  muscles.  From  the  second  cervical  nerve  a  small 
muscular  branch  is  sent  to  the  rectus  anticus  major. 

The  Communicans  noni  is  a  long  slender  branch  formed  by  fila- 
ments from  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves  :  it  descends 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  forms  a  loop 
with  the  descendens  noni  over  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels. 

The  Phrenic  nerve  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  receiving  also  a  branch  from  the  sympa- 
thetic. It  descends  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  resting  upon  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  then  crosses  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  enters  the  chest  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein. 
Within  the  chest  it  passes  through  the  middle  mediastinum,  be tw^een 
the  pleura  and  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted, and  communicates  in  the  abdomen  with  the  phrenic  and 
solar  plexus,  and  on  the  right  side  with  the  hepatic  plexus.  The 
left  phrenic  nerve  is  rather  longer  than  the  right,  from  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  heart  to  the  left  side. 

Posterior  cervical  nerves. — The  posterior  division  of  the  first  cer- 
vical nerve  (sub-occipital),  larger  tlian  the  anterior,  escapes  from 
the  vertebral  canal  through  the  opening  for  the  vertebral  artery, 
lying  posteriorly  to  that  vessel,  and  emerges  into  the  triangular 
space  formed  by  the  rectus  posticus  major,  obliquus  superior,  and 
obliquus  inferior.  It  is  distributed  to  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles, 
and  sends  one  or  two  filaments  downwards  to  communicate  with 
the  second  cervical  nerve.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  second  cer- 
vical nerve  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  anterior  branch, 
and  is  larger  than  the  other  posterior  cervical  nerves.  The  poste- 
rior branch  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
but  larger  than  the  fourth  ;  and  the  other  posterior  cervical  nen^es 
go  on  progressively  decreasing- to  the  seventh. 

Posterior  Cervical  Plexus. — This  plexus  is  constituted  by  the 
succession  of  anastomosing  loops  and  communications  which  pass 
between  the  posterior  branches  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cer- 
vical nerves.  It  is  situated  between  the  complexus  and  semispinalis 
colli,  and  its  branches  are  the — 

Musculo-cutancous, 
OccipitaHs  major. 

The  Musculo-cutaneous  branches  pass  inwards  between  the  com- 
plexus and  semispinalis  colli  to  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  distributing 
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muscular  filaments  in  their  course.  They  then  pierce  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  trapezius  and  become  subcutaneous,  sending  branches 
outwards  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
neck,  and  upwards  to  the  posterior  region  of  the  scalp.  , 

The  Occipitalis  major  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  second  . 
cervical  nerve ;  it  ascends  obliquely  inwards,  between  the  obliquus 
inferior  and  comple.xus,  pierces  the  complexus  and  trapezius,  after 
passing  for  a  short  distance  between  them,  and  ascends  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  head  between  the  integument  and  occipito- 
frontalis,  in  company  with  tlie  occipital  arter}^  The  occipitalis 
major  sends  numerous  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  is 
distributed  .to  the  integument  of  the  scalp,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
middle  of  tJie  vertex  of  the  head. 

The  Posterior  branches  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  nerves  pass  inwards  between  the  muscles  of  the  back  in  the 
cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  reaching  the  sur- 
face near  to  the  middle  line  are  reflected  outwards  to  be  distributed 
to  the  integument.  The  fOurtli  and  fifth  are  nearly  transverse  in 
their  course,  and  lie  between  the  semispinalis  colli  and  complexus. 
The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eifjhth  are  directed  nearlv  verticallv  down- 
wards ;  they  pierce  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  splenius  and 
trapezius. 

.        BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

The  Brachial  or  axillary  plexus  of  nerves  is  formed  by  communi- 
cations between  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four  last  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  nerve.  These  nerves  are  all  similar  in  size,  and  their 
mode  of  disposition  iri  the  formation  of  the  plexus  is  the  following: 
the  fifth  and  sixth-  nerves  unite  to  form  a  common  trunk,  which 
soon  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
also  unite  immediately  upon  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina, and  the  common  trunk  resulting  from  their  union  after  a  short 
course  also  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  seventh  nerve  passes 
outwards  between  the  common  trunks  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
opposite  the  clavicle  divides  into  a  superior  branch  which  unites  with 
the  inferior  division  of  the  superior  trunk,  and  an  inferior  branch 
which  communicates  with  the  superior  division  of  the  inferior  trunk ; 
from  these  divisions  and  communications  the  brachial  plexus  results. 
The  brachial  plexus  communicates  with  the  cervical  plexus  by  ' 
means  of  a  branch  sent  from  the  fourth  to  th?  fifth  nerve,  and  by 
the  inferior  branch  of  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  plexus  is 
broad  in  the  neck,  narrow  as  it  descends  into  the  axilla,  and  again 
enlarges  at  its  lower  part  where  it  divides  into  its  six  terminal 
branches. 

Relations. — The  brachial  plexus  is  in  relation  in  the  neck  with 
the  two  scaleni  muscles,  between  which  its  nerves  issue;  lower  down 
it  is  placed  between  the  clavicle  and  subclavius  muscle  above,  and 
the  first  rib  and  first  serration  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  below. 
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In  the  axilla,  it  is  situated  at  first  to  the  outer  side  and  then  behind 
the  axillary  artery,  resting  by  its  outer  border  against  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapulaiis  muscle.  At  this  point  it  completely  surroonds 
the  artery  by  means  of  the  two  cords  which  are  sent  off  to  form  the 

medi.-ui  nerve. 

Its  Branches  may  be  arranged  into  two  groups,  humeral  and  de- 
scending,— 

Humeral  Branches.  Descending  Branches. 

Superior  muscular,  External  cutaneous, 

Short  thoracic,  Internal  cutaneous, 

Long  thoracic,  ,  Lesser  internal  cutaneous, 

Suprarscapular,  Median, 
Sul)scajiular,  Ulnar, 
Ini'erior  muscular.  Musculo-spiral, 

Circumflex. 

The  superior  Muscular  nerves  ar>e  several  large  branches  which 
are  given  otf  by  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  above  the  clavicle ;  they 
are — a  subclavian  branch  to  the  subclavius  muscle,  which  usually 
sends  a  communicating  filament  to  the  j^renic  nerve ; — a  rhomboid 
branch  to  the  rhomboidei  muscles;  and  frequently  an  angular  branch 
to  the  levator  anguli  scapulie. 

The  Short  thoracic  nerves  arc  two  in  number;  they  arise  from  the 
brachial  plexus  at  a  point  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  and  are  divisible 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The  anterior  branch  passes 
forwards  between  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the  subclavian  vein, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  enterin*;  it  by  its 
costal  surface.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  forms  a 
loop  of  communication  with  the  posterior  branch.  The  posterior 
branch  passes  forward  beneath  the  axillary  artery  and  unites  with 
the  communicating  branch  of  the  preceding  to  form  a  loop,  from 
which  numerous  branches  are  givfin  off  to  the  p^toralis  major  and 
pectoralis  minor. 

The  Long  thoracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  of  Boll)  is  a  long 
and  remarkable  branch  arisuig  from  the  fourth  and  filth  cervical 
nerves,  immediately  after  their  escape  from  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina. It  passes  down  behind  the  plexus  and  axillary  vessels,  resting 
on  the  scalenus  posticus  muscle ;  it  then  descends  along  the  side  of 
the  chest  upon  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  to  its  lowest  serration. 
It  sends  numerous  filaments  to  tliis  muscle  in  its  course. 

The  Supra-scapuhir  nerve  arises  above  the  clavicle  from  the  fifth 
cervical  nerve  and  descends  obliquely  outwards  to  the  supra-scapu- 
lar notch ;  it  then  passes  through  the  notch,  crosses  the  supra-spinous 
fossa  beneath  the  supra-spinatus  muscle,  aiid  passing  in  nront  of  the 
concave  margin  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  enters  me  infra-spinous 
fossa.  It  is  distributed  to  the  siq»ra-^inatus  and  infra-spinatus 
muscle. 

The  Subscapular  nerves  are  three  or  four  in  number;  of  w  liich 
one  arises  from  the  brachial  plexus  above  the  clavicle,  and  the 
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the  axilla.    They  are  distributed  to  the  subscapularis 


others  in 
muscle. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  plexus  are 
arranged  in  the  following  order :  the  external 
cutaneous,  and  one  head  of  the  median  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery ;  the  other  head  of  the 
median,  internal  cutaneous,  and  ulnar,  upon 
its  inner  side;  and  the  circumflex  and  musculo- 
spiral  behind. 

The  External  Cutaneous  Nerve  (mus- 
culo-cutaneous,  perforans  Casserii)  arises  from 
the  brachial  plexus  in  common  with  the  ex- 
ternal head  of  the  median;  it  pierces  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle  and  passes  between 
the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  hend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  perfo- 
rates the  fascia,  and  divides  into  an  external 
and  internal  branch. 

These  branches  pass  behind  the  median 
cephahc  vein  and  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment upon  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-ami  as 
far  as  the  wTist,  communicating  with  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  and  radial  nerves.  From  the 
internal  division  at  the  lower  third  of  the  fore- 
arm a  branch  is  given  off  which  accompanies 
the  radial  artery  to  the  wrist  and  supplies 
several  filaments  to  the  synovial  membranes 
of  the  wrist,  both  on  its  anterior  and  posterior 
aspect. 

•  The  Branches  of  the  external  cutaneous 
nen  e  in  the  upper  arm  are  distributed  to  the 
coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  and  brachialis  anti- 
cus muscle. 

The  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  is  one  of 


Fig.  132.* 


*  The  Brachial  plexus  of  nerves  with  its  branches  and  their  distribution.  1.  The 
brachial  plexus.  2.  The  short  thoracic  nerves.  3.  The  long'  thoracic  or  external 
respiratory  of  Bell.  4.  The  phrenic  nerve.  5.  The  supra-scapular  nerve.  6.  The 
subscapular  nerves.  7.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve.  8.  The  f)oint  at  which  it 
pierces  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  9.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve :  the  point  at 
which  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia.  10.  The  origin  of  the  median  nerve  by  two  heads. 
11.  The  bend  of  the  elbow  where  the  median  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  tho 
pronator  radii  teres,  and  of  the  flexor  subliinis  digitorum.  12.  Its  muscular  branches. 
13.  Its  anterior  interosseous  branch.  14.  The  point  at  which  the  nerve  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  and  divides  into  six  terminal  branches.  The  branch  which 
crosses  the  annular  ligament  is  the  superficial  palmar.  15.  The  ulnar  nerve  giving  off 
several  muscular  branches  to  the  triceps.  IG.  The  point  at  which  it  passes  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  17.  Its  dorsal  branch.  18.  The  termination 
of  the  nerve,  dividing  into  a  superficial  and  deep  palmar  branch.  19.  The  musculo- 
spiral  nerve.  20.  Muscular  branches.  21.  Spiral  cuUineous  nerve.  22.  The  posterior 
interosseous  nerve  piercing  the  8U))inator  brevis  muscle.  23.  The  radial  nerve.  The 
two  last  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the'  musculo-spiral.  24.  The  point  at 
which  the  radial  nerve  pierces  the  deep  fascia.    25.  The  circumflex  nerve. 
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the  internal  and  smallest  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  plexus ;  it 
arises  from  the  plexus  in  common  with  the  ulnar  and  internal  head 
of  the  median,  and  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  in  com- 
pany with  the  basilic  vein.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  by  the  side  of  the  basilic  vein  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  Each  of  these  branches  subdivides 
into  several  filaments,  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  upon 
the  anterior  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  uLiar  border  of  the  fore-arm 
as  far  as  the  wrist.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  filaments  of  the 
anterior  branch  pass  in  front  of  the  median  basilic  vein,  and  some- 
times behind  that  vessel.  On  the  fore-arm  the  nervous  filaments 
communicate  with  the  external  cutaneous  and  with  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  or  nerve  of  fVrisberg  is 
very  irregular  in  point  of  origin.  It  is  a  long  and  slender  nerve,  and 
usually  arises  from  the  common  trunk  of  the  last  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  nerve.  Passing  downwards  into  the  axillary  space  it  com- 
municates with  the  external  branch  of  the  first  intercosto-humeral 
nerve,  and  descends  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve,  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  upper  arm,  where 
it  pierces  the  fascia  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  elbow, 
communicating  with  the  filaments  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and 
spiral  cutaneous.  In  its  course  it  gives  otT  two  or  three  cutaneous 
filaments  to  the  integument  of  tlie  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 
upper  arm.  '  * "  ' 

The  Median  Nerve  has  received  its  name  from  taking  a  course 
along  the  middle  of  the  nrm  to  the  palm  of  the  hand;  it  is,  there-  1 
fore,  intermediate  in  position,  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves. 
It  commences  by  two  heads,  which  embrace  the  axillary  artery ; 
lies  at  first  to  the  outer  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  which  it  crosses 
at  its  middle ;  and  descends  on  its  inner  side  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
It  then  passes  between  tlie  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum  muscles,  and  runs  down  the  fore-arm  be- 
tween the  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus,  and  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  branches  of  tlic  median  nerve  arc, — 

Muscular,  Superficial  palmar. 

Anterior  interosseous.  Digital. 

The  Muscular  branches  are  given  oft' by  the  nerve  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow ;  they  are  distributed  to  all  the  muscles  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  with  the  exception  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
and  to  the  periosteum.  The  branch  to  the  pronator  radii  teres  sends 
oflf  reflected  branches  to  the  elbow-joint. 

The  interior  interosseous  is  a  large  branch  accompanying  the 
anterior  interosseous  artery,  and  supplying  the  deep  layer  of  muscles 
in  the  fore-arm.  It  passes  beneath  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle, 
and  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane  near  to  the  wrist.  On 
reaching  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  it  joins  a  large  and 
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remarkable  ganglion,  which  gives  off  a  number  of  branches  for  the 
supply  of  the  joint. 

The  Superficial  palmar  branch  arises  from  the  median  nerve  at 
about  the  lower  fourth  of  the  fore-arm  ;  it  crosses  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  over  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  i  ' 

The  median  nerve  at  its  termination  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
very  considerably  spread  out  and  flattened,  and  it  divides  into  six 
branches,  one  muscular  and  five  digital.  The  muscular  branch  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  digital 
branches  are  thus  arranged  : — two  pass  outwards  to  the  thumb  ;  one 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger;  one  subdivides  for  the  supply 
of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers;  and  the  re- 
maining one,  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  middle  and 
ring  fingers.  The  digital  nerves  in  their  course  along  the  fingers  are 
situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the  digital  arteries.  Oj)posite  the  base  of 
tlie  first  phalanx  each  nerve  gives  off  a  dorsal  branch  which  runs 
along  the  border  of  the  dorsum  of  the  finger.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  finger  the  digital  nerve  divides  into  a  palmar  and  a  dorsal  branch ; 
the  former  supplying  the  sentient  extremity  of  tlie  finger,  and  the 
latter  the  structures  around  and  beneath  the  nail.  The  digital 
nerve  maintains  no  communication  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  is  somewhat  smaller  than  tlie  median,  behind 
which  it  lies,  gradually  diverging  from  it  in  its  course.  It  arises  from 
the  brachial  plexus  in  common  with  the  internal  head  of  the  median 
and  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  runs  down  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm,  to  the  groove  between  the  internal  condyle  and  olecranon, 
resting  upon  the  internal  head  of  the  triceps,  and  accompanied  by 
the  inferior  profunda  artery.  At  the  elbow  it  is  superficial,  and 
supported  by  the  inner  condyle,  against  w^hich  it  is  easily  com- 
pressed, giving  rise  to  the  thrilling  sensation  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  fore-arm  and  little  finger,  ascribed  to  striking  the  "  funny  bone." 
It  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  crosses  the  annular 
ligament,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  superficial  and  deep 
palmar.  At  the  commencement  of  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm, 
it  becomes  applied  against  the  artery,  and  lies  to  its  ulnar  side,  as 
far  as  the  hand. 

The  Branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are, — 

Muscular  in  the  upper  arm.         Dorsal  branch, 
Articular,  Superficial  palmar, 

Muscular  in  the  fore-arm.  Deep  palmar. 

Anastomotic, 

The  Muscular  branches  in  the  upper  arm  are  a  few  filaments  dis. 
tributed  to  the  triceps. 

,  The  Articular  branches  are  several  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint, 
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which  are  given  off  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  betw^n 
the  inner  c<»n(lylo  and  the  olecranon. 

The  MiLscular  branches  in  tiie  fore-arm  are  distributed  to  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscle. 

The  Anastomotic  branch  is  a  small  nerve  -which  arises  from  the 
ulnar  at  about  the  middle  of  tlic  fore-arm,  and  divides  into  a  deep 
and  a  superficial  branch  ;  the  former  accompanies  the  ulnar  artery, 
anfl  the  latter  pierces  the  deep  fascia  and  communicates  -with  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Dorsal  branch  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  tlexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  lore-arm,  and  divides  into  branches 
which  supply  the  integument  and  two  fingers  and  a  half  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  hand,  and  communicate  with  the  radial  nerve. 

The  Superficial 'palmar  branch,  divides  into  three  filaments,  which 
are  distributed, — one  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  Uttle  finger,  oM  to  the 
adjoining  borders  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and  a  communica- 
ting i)ranch  to  join  the  median  nerve. 

The  Deep  palmar  branch  passes  between  the  abductor  and  flexor 
minimi  diLjiti,  to  the  deep  }>almar  arch,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger,  and  the  lumbricales  and  interossei  in  the  paltn  of  the 
hand. 

The  MuscuLO-SHRAL  Nerve,  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial 

plexus,  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  plexus  by  a  common 

trunk  with  the  circumflex  nerve.  It  passes  downwards  from  its 
origin  in  front  of  the  tendons  (»f  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major 
muscle,  and  winds  around  the  humerus  in  the  spiral  groove,  accom- 
panied by  the  superior  j>rofunda  artery,  to  the  sjiace  between  the 
brachiahs  anticus  and  supinator  longus  muscle,  and  thenoe  onwards 
to  the  bend  of  the  Qlbow,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
posterior  interosseous  and  radial  nerve. 

The  Branches  ci  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are, — 

Muscular, 
8]iiral  cutaneous. 
Radial, 

Posterior  interosseous. 

^^^^  • 

The  Mtttcuiar  branches  are  distributed  to  the  triceps,  to  the  su- 
pinator longus,  and  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

The  Spiral  cutaneous  nerve  pierces  the  deep  fascia  immediately 
bek»w  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  passes  down  the  outer 
side  oi  the  fore-arm  as  far  as  the  wrisU  It  is  distributed  to  the 
integunjent. 

The  Radial  nerve  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm  to 
the  commencement  of  its  lower  third ;  it  then  passes  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  supinator  longus,  and  at  about  two  inches  abo^e  the 
wrist-joint  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  The 
external  branchy  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  distributed  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  hand  and  of  the  thumb.   The  tniemal  branch  crosses 
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the  direction  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  divides  into 
several  filaments  for  the  supply  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  thumb, 
the  radial  border  of  the  index  finger,  and  the  adjoining  borders  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers.  It  communicates  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm  the  radial  nerve  lies  beneath 
the  border  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle.  In  the  middle  third  it 
is  in  relation  with  the  radial  artery  lying  to  its  outer  side.  It  then 
quits  the  artery,  and  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supinator 
lonjjus,  to  reach  the  back  of  the  hand. 

The  Posterior  interosseous  nerve  separates  from  the  radial  at  tlie 
bend  of  the  elbow,  pierces  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and  emerges 
from  its  lower  border  on  tlie  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  where 
it  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  whole  of  the  muscles  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm.  One  branch,  longer  than  the 
rest,  descends  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  wrist,  and  forms  a  large 
gangliform  swelling  (the  common  character  of  nerves  which  supply 
joints),  from  which  numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  Circumflex  Nerve  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
brachial  plexus  by  a  common  trunk  w'ith  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
It  passes  downwards  over  the  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
winds  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery,  and  terminates  by  dividing  into  numerous  branches  which 
supply  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  Branches  of  the  circumflex  nerve  are  muscular  and  cuta- 
neous. The  Muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  subscapularis, 
teres  minor,  teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  deltoid.  The  cuta- 
neous branches  pierce  the  deltoid  muscle  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  shoulder.  One  of  these  cutaneous  branches, 
larger  than  the  rest,  winds  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  del- 
toid, and  divides  into  filaments  which  pass  in  a  radiating  direction 
across  the  shoulder  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument. 

DORSAL  NERVES. 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side ;  the  first 
appears  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  last 
between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar.  Each  nerve,  as  soon 
as  it  has  escaped  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  divides  into  two 
branches  ;  a  dorsal  branch  and  the  true  intercostal  nerve. 

The  Dorsal  brandies  pass  directly  backwards  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrae,  lying  internally  to  the  anterior 
costo-transverse  ligament,  where  each  nerve  divides  into  a  muscular 
and  a  musculo-cutaneous  branch.  The  muscular  branck  enters  the 
substance  of  the  muscles  in  the  direction  of  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  interval  of  separation  between  the  longissimus  dorsi  and 
sacro-lumbalis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The 
musculo-cutaneous  branch  passes  inwards,  crossing  the  semispinalis 
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(lorsi  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrtE ;  it  then  pierces 
the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
divides  into  branches  which  are  incHncd  outwards  beneath  the  in- 
tegument to  which  they  are  distributed.  The  posterior  branch  of 
tlie  first  dorsal  nerve  resembles  in  its  mode  of  distribution  the  }X)s- 
terior  branches  of  the  last  cervical.  The  posterior  branches  of  the 
four  last  dorsal  nerves  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  into 
the  substance  of  the  erector  spinac  in  the  situation  of  the  interspace 
betw^een  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi.  After  supplying 
the  erector  spina)  and  communicating  freely  with  each  other  they 
approach  the  surface  along  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis, 
where  they  pierce  the  aponeuroses  of  the  transversalis,  internal 
oblique,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  and . 
divide  into  internal  branches  which  supply  the  integument  upon  the 
middle  line  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  external  branches  which  are 
distributed  to  the  integument  upon  the  side  of  the  lumbar  and  in  the 
gluteal  region. 

The  Intercostal  nerves  receive  one  or  two  filaments  from  the  ad- 
joining ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  pass  forwards  in  the  inter- 
costal space  with  the  intercostal  vessels,  lying  below  the  veins  and  ' 
artery.    At  the  termination  of  the  intercostal  spaces  near  to  the 
sternum,  the  nerves  pierce  the  intercostal  and  pectoral  muscles,  and 
incline  downwards  and  outwards  to  be  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment  of  the  mamma  and  front  of  the  chest    Those  which  are  situ- 
ated between  the  false  ribs  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  and ' 
between  the  transversalis  and  obliquus  internus  muscles ;  and  sup- 
ply the  rectus  and  the  integument  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 
The  first  and  last  dorsal  nerves  are  exceptions  to  this  distribution- 
The  anterior  branch  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  divides  into  two 
branches ;  a  smaller,  which  takes  its  course  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  first  rib  to  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  first  intercostal  space ; 
and  a  larger,  which  crosses  obliquely  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  ta  • 
join  the  brachial  plexus.    The  last  dorsal  nerve,  next  in  size  to  the  - 
first,  sends  a  branch  of  communication  to  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  to  • 
assist  in  forming  the  lumbar  plexus. 

The  Branches  of  each  intercostal  ner\'e  arc  a  muscular  twig  to 
the  intercostal  and  neighbouring  muscles,  and  a  cutaneous  branch 
which  is  given  off  at  about  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  rib.  The 
•  first  dorsal  nerve  has  no  cutaneous  branch.  The  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  second  and  third  intercostal  nerves  are  named,  from  their 
origin  and  distribution,  inter costo-humeral. 

The  First  intercosto-humcral  nerve  is  of  large  size ;  it  pierces  the 
external  intercostal  muscle  of  the  second  intercostal  space,  and 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch.  The  internal 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 
The  external  branch  communicates  with  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg, 
and  divides  into  filaments  which  supply  the  integument  upon  the 
inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow.  Tliis 
nerve  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 
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The  Second  intercosto-humeral  nerve  is  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding ;  it  emerges  from  the  external  intercostal  muscle  of  the 
third  intercostal  space  between  the  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus 
muscle,  and  divides  into  filaments  which  are  distributed  to  the  inte- 
gument of  the  shoulder.  One  of  these  filaments  may  be  traced  in- , 
wards  to  the  intesument  of  the  mamma. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  intercostal  nerve 
send  twigs  to  the  integument  of  the  mammary  gland.  The  cuta- 
neoiis  branches  of  the  remaining  intercostal  nerves  reach  the  surface 
between  the  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  above  and 
the  external  oblique  below,  and  each  nerve  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  jmiei-ior  branch ;  tlie  former  being  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  antcro-lateral,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the  lateral  part 
of  the  trunk.  '  .         .         w-#  * 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  is  remarkably  large ; 
it  pierces  the  internal  and  external  oblique  muscles,  crosses  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal 
refrion. 

LUMBAR  NERVES. 

I 

.  There  are  five  pairs  of  lumbar  nerves,  of  which  the  first  makes 
its  appearance  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
the  last  between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  The 
anterior  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  form 
the  lumbar  plexus.  The  posterior  branches  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downwards ;  they  form  loops  of  communication  with  each 
other,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region,  and 
to  the  integument  over  the  sacrum  in  the  same  manner  witli  tlie 
posterior  branches  of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves. 

The  Iwnbar  plexus  is  formed  by  the  communications  and  anasto- 
moses which  take  place  between  the  anterior  branch  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  of  the  five  lumbar  nerves.  It  is  narrow  above  and  in- 
creases in  breadth  inferiorly,  is  situated  between  the  transverse  ' 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra}  and  the  psoas  magnus  muscle, 
and  receives  filaments  of  communication  from  the  lumbar  ganglia 
of  the  sjmipathetic. 

The  Branches  of  tlic  lumbar  plexus  are  the 

Musculo-cutaneous, 

External-cutaneous, 

Genito-crural, 

Crural, 

Obturator, 

Lumbo-sacral. 

The  Musculo-cutaneous  nerves,  two  in  number,  superior  and  infe- 
rior, proceed  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  The  superior  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve  (ilio-scrotal)  passes  outwards  between  the  posterior 
fibres  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  crosses  obliquely  the  quadratus  lum- 
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borum  muscle  to  the  crest  of  the  ihum.  It 
then  pierces  the  transversalis  muscle,  winds 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  between  the  trans- 
versalis and  internal  oblique,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  abdominal  and  scrotal.  The 
abdominal  branch  is  continued  forwards  par- 
allel with  the  last  intercostal  muscle  to  the 
rectus  muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  send- 
ing a  branch  forwards  to  the  integument  of 
the  abdomen.  The  scrotal  branch  opposite 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  communicates  with  the  inferior  mus-. 
culo-cutancous  nerve,  and  escapes  at  the  ex- 
tcrnal  abdominal  ring,  -witli  the  spermatic 
cord  in  the  male,  and  with  the  round  liga- 
ment in  tlie  female.  It  is  distributed  to  die 
integument  of  the  front  of  the  os  pubis  and  of 
the  groin,  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male  and  to 
the  greater  labium  in  the  female.  The  infe- 
rior muscuh-Qutancous  nerve  als^  arises^  from- 
the  first  lumbar  nerve.  I.t^is  much  stnajlar 
than  the  preceding,  crosses  the  quadratus 
lumborum  below  it,  and  takes  the  same  cc^urse 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  terminates, 
either  by  communicating^  with  the  superior 
nerve,  or  by  escaping  with  it>^throu§k  the, 
tcrnal  abdominal  ring  and  following  the  same 
distribution. 

The  External  cutaneous  nerve  (ingui no-cu- 
taneous) proceeds  from  the  second  lumbar 
nerve.  It  pierces  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
psoas  muscle;  and  crossing  the  iHacus  ob- 
liquely, lying  beneath  the  iliac  fascia  to  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  iUum, 
passes  into  the  thigli  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. It  then  pierces  the  fascia  lata  at  about' 
two  inches  below  the  anterior  superior  spine 


*  A  diagram  showing  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  with  the  nerves  of  the  lower 
extremity.  1.  The  five  lumbar  ncrvca ;  which,  with  a  branch  from  the  last  dorsal, 
constitute  tlic  lumbar  plexus.  2.  The  four  upper  t^acral  nerves ;  which,  with  the  last 
lumbar,  form  the  sacral  plexus.  3.  The  two  musculo-cutaneous  ner\'e8,  branches  of  the 
first  lumbar  nerve.  4.  Tlie  external-cutaneous  nerve.  5.  Tlie  genilo-crural  nerve.  6. 
Tlio  crural  or  femoral  nerve.  7.  Its  muscular  branches.  8.  Its  cutaneous  branches, 
middle  cutaneous.  9.  Its  descending  or  saphenous  branches.  10.  The  short  saphenous 
nerve.  11.  The  long  or  internal  saphenous.  12.  The  obturator  nerve.  13.  The  gluteal 
nerve;  a  branch  of  tlie  lumbo-sacral  nerve.  14.  The  internal  pudic  nerve.  15.  The 
lesser  ischiatic  nerve.  16.  The  greater  ischiatic  nerve.  17.  The  popliteal  nerve.  18. 
The  peroneal  nerve.  19.  The  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal.  20.  The  posterior 
tibial  nerve  ;  dividing  at  21,  into  the  two  plantar  nerves.  22.  The  external  saphenous 
nerve,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eommunicans  poplitei  and  communicans  peronei. 
23.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve.  24.  The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia,  and  dividing  into  two  cutaneous  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot. 
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of  the  ilium,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  -posterior  branch  crosses  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscle  to 
the  outer  and  posterior  side  of  the  thigh,  and  supplies  the  integu- 
ment in  that  region.  The  anterior  nerve  divides  into  two  branches 
■which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  upon  the  outer  border  of 
the  thigh,  aiid  to  the  articulation  of  the  knee. 

The  Genito-crural  proceeds  also  from  the  second  lumbar  nerve. 
It  traverses  the  psoas  magnus  from  behind  forwards,  and  runs 
down  on  the  anterior  surface  of  that  muscle  and  beneath  its  fascia 
to  near  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  divides  into  a  genital  and  a 
crural  branch.  The  genital  branch  crosses  the  external  iliac  artery 
to  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  descends  along  the  spermatic 
canal,  lying  behind  the  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  divides  into 
branches  which  supply  the  spermatic  cord  and  cremaster  in  the  male, 
and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  At  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  this  nerve  sends  some  filaments  to  the  lower  border  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  and  transversalis  muscle.  The  crural  branch  enters  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  in  front  of  the  femoral  artery.  It 
pierces  the  sheath  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  integument  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  its  middle. 
This  nerve  often  communicates  with  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
crural  nerve  in  the  thigh. 

The  Crural,  or  Femoral  Nerve,  is  the  largest  of  the  divisions 
of  the  lumbar  plexus ;  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  branches  from 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  and,  emerging  from 
beneath  the  psoas  muscle,  passes  downwards  in  the  groo\'e  between 
it  and  the  iliacus,  and  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh, 
where  it  spreads  out  and  divides  into  numerous  branches.  At  Pou- 
part's ligament  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  breadth 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  which  at  this  point  is  scarcely  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  by  the  iliac  fascia,  beneath  which  it  lies. 

Branches. — While  situated  w'ithin  the  pelvis  the  crural  nerve 
gives  off  several  muscular  branches  to  the  iliacus  and  psoas.  On 
emerging  from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  the  nerve  becomes  flat- 
tened and  divides  into' numerous  branches,  which  may  be  arranged 
into, —  ^ 

Cutaneous, 
Muscular, 

Branch  to  the  femoral  sheath, 
Short  saphenous  nerve, 
Long  saphenous  nerve. 

The  Cutaneous  branches  are  four  or  five  in  number ;  they  pierce 
the  fascia  lata  at  irregular  distances  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  constituting  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves.  Two 
of  these  nerves  pass  through  the  sartorius  muscle  before  becoming 
cutaneous. 
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The  Muscular  branches  are  several  large  twigs  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  iiiuscles  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh.  Two  or 
three  of  these  brandies  are  sent  to  the  sartorius ;  one  to  the  tensor 
yagins  femoris,  one  to  the  rectus,  one  to  the  vastus  extemus,  and 
one  of  very  large  suse  to  the  vastus  intemus  and  cnineus.  The 
latter  sends  off  a  cutaneous  branch  and  several  fUaments  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  and  to  the  articulation  of 
the  knee. 

The  Branch  to  the  femoral  sheath  is  a  small  nerve  which  passes 
inwards  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  at  the  upper  y\\r\  of  the 
tliigh,  and  divides  into  several  tilaments  which  surround  the  femoral 
and  profunda  vessels.  Two  of  these  filaments,  one  from  the  front, 
and  the  other  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  sheath,  unite  to  form  a 
small  nerve  which  escapes  from  the  saphenous  opening  and  j^asses 
downwards  with  die  saphenous  v^ein.  Other  filaments  are  distributed 
to  the  adductor  muscles,  and  communicate  with  the  intesnal  saphfr* 
nous  nerve. 

The  Short  saphenous  nerve  inclines  inwards  to  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 
The  superficial  branch  passes  downwards  along  the  inner  norder  of 
the  sartonus  muscle  to  the  lower  third  of  the  tmgh,  it  then  loins  the 
internal  saphenous  vein  and  accompanies  that  vessel  to  wc  knee- 
joint,  when  it  terminates  by  communicating  with  the  long  saphenous 
nerve.  The  deep  branch  descends  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  crosses  the  sheath  at  its  lower  part  to  a 
point  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  femoral  artery,  w'here  it 
divides  into  several  filaments  which  constitute  a  plexus  by  their 
communication  with  other  nerves.  One  of  these  filaments  commu- 
nicates with  the  descending  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve,  another 
with  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  two  or  three  are  distributed  to 
the  integument  upon  the  internal  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh. 

The  Lon^  saphenous  nerve  inclines  inwards  to  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  entering  the  sheath  arcompanies  the  femoral 
artery  to  the  tendinous  canal  formed  bv  the  adductor  lontrus  and 
vastus  internus  muscles.  It  then  quits  the  artery,  and,  passing  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  descends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  crossed  in 
firont  of  the  inner  amtle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot  as  far  as  the  great  toe. 

The  internal  saphenous  nerve  receives  at  its  upper  part  a  large 
branch  of  communiration  from  the  obturator  nerve,  and  another  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  an  ariicji- 
lar  branch  for  the  supply  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee- 
j<Mnt,  and  several  cutaneous  nerves ;  one  to  the  integument  of  the 
thigh;  one,  of  large  size,  which  pierces  the  lower  part  of  the  sartorial 
and  distributes  filaments  to  the  integument  of  the  knee,  and  some  to 
the  integument  of  the  leg,  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot. 

The  Obturator  nerve  is  formed  by  a  branch  from  the  third,  and 
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another  from  the  fourtli  lumbar  nerve.  It  passes  downwards  in  the 
fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle  through  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the 
common  iliac  vessels,  and  along  the  inner  border  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  to  the  obturator  foramen,  where  it  joins  the  obturator  artery. 
Having  escaped  from  the  pelvis  it  gives  off  two  small  branches  to 
the  obturator  externus  muscle  and  divides  into  four  branches, — 
three  anterinr,  which  pass  in  front  of  the  adductor  brevis,  supplying 
tliAt  muscle,  the  pectineus,  the  adductor  longus,  and  the  gracilis ; 
and  a  posterior  branch  which  passes  downwards  behind  the  adductor 
brevis,  and  ramifies  in  the  adductor  magnus. 

From  the  branch,  which  supplies  the  adductor  brevis,  a  communi- 
cating filament  passes  outwards  through  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of 
the  femoral  vessels  to  unite  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve.  From 
the  branch  to  the  adductor  longus  a.  long  cutaneous  nerve  proceeds, 
which  issues  from  beneath  the  inferior  border  of  that  muscle,  sends 
filaments  of  communication  to  the  plexus  of  the  short  saphenous 
nerve,  and  descends  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  pierces 
the  fascia  and  communicates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve.  It  is 
distributed  to  the  integument  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  From 
the  posterior  branch  an  articular  branch  is  given  off  which  pierces 
the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  accompanies  the  popliteal  artery,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  on  its  pos- 
terior aspect. 

The  Lumbosacral  nerve. — The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lum- 
bar nerve,  conjoined  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth,  constitutes  the 
lumbo-sacral  nerve  which  descends  over  the  base  of  the  sacrum  into 
the  pelvis,  and  assists  in  formiiig  the  sacral  plexus.  .  ^ 

• .  ^  •  ^  • 

SACRAL  NERVES. 

There  are  six  pairs  of  sacral  nerves ;  the  first  escapes  from  the 
vertebral  canal  through  the  first  sacral  foramina,  and  the  two  last 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  posterior  sacral  nerves 
are  very  small  and  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards ;  they 
communicate  with  each  other  immediately  afler  their  escape  from 
the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  divide  into  branches  which  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  in  the  sacral  and  gluteal 
region.  The  anterior  sacral  nerves  diminish  in  size  from  above 
downwards ;  the  first  is  of  large  size  and  unites  with  the  lumbo- 
sacral nerve ;  the  second^  of  equal  size,  unites  with  the  preceding ; 
the  third,  which  is  scarcely  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  third,  also 
joins  with  the  preceding  nerves  in  the  formation  of  the  sacral  plexus ; 
the  fourth  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  preceding  sacral  nerve, 
it  divides  into  several  branches,  one  of  which  is  sent  to  the  sacral 
plexus,  a  second  to  join  the  fifth  sacral  nerve,  a  third  to  the  viscera 
of  the  pelvis,  communicating  with  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  a 
fourtli  to  the  coccygeus  muscle,  and  to  the  integument  around  the 
anus.  The  fifth  anterior  sacral  nerve  presents  about  half  the  size  of 
the  fourth ;  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  communicates 
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with  the  fourth,  the  other  with  the  sixth.  The  sixth  sacral  nerve  is 
exceedinixly  small ;  it  gives  off  an  ascending  filament  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  communicating  branch  of  the  fifth ;  and  a  descend- 
ing filament  which  passes  downwards*  by  the  side  of  the  coccyx 
atfd  traverses  the  fibres  of  the  great  sacro48chiatic  ligament  to  be 
distributed  to  the  gluteus  maximus  and  to  the  integument .  Ali'te' 
anterior  sacral  nerves  receive  branches  from  the  sacral  gangtia  of 
the  sympathetic  at  their  emergence  from  the  sacral  foramina. 

The  Sacral  plexiis  is  formed  by  the  lumbo-sacral,  and  by  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  four  upper  sacral  nerves.  The  plexus  is 
triangular  in  form,  tlic  base  corresponding  withUie  whole  ieneih  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  apex  with  the  lower  part^iPOie  ^gfeat  isobiatie 
foramen.  It  is  in  relation  behind  with  the  pyriformis  muscle,  ami 
in  front  with  the  pelvic  fascia  which  separates  it  from  the  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  divisible  into  the  interjutl 
and  the  external ;  they  may  be  thus  arranged :  » ^  ««.-^ 

Internal         "  External. 

Visceral,  Muscular, 

Muscular.  Gluteal, 

Internal  pudic, 
Lesser  ischiatic. 
Greater  ischiatic 

The  Visceral  nerves  arc  three  or  four  large  branches  which  are 
derived  from  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves :  tiiey  ascend  upon 
the  side  of  the  rectum  and  bladder ;  in  the  female  upon  the  side  of 
the  rectum,  the  vagina  and  the  bladder;  and  interlace  with  the 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  sending  in  their  course  numerous 
filaments  to  those  viscera. 

The  Muscular  branches  given  off  within  the  pelvis  are  one  or  two 
twigs  to  the  levator  ani ;  an  obturator  branch  which  curves  around 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  to  reach  the  internal  surface  of  the  obturator 
internus  muscle ;  and  an  haemorrhoidal  nerve  which  descends  to 
the  termination  of  the  rectum  to  supply  the  sphincter  aikl  the  in- 
tegument 

The  Muscular  branches  supplied  hf  the  sacral  plexus  externally 
to  the  pelvis  are,  a  branch  to  the  pyramidalis ;  a  branch  to  the 
gemellus  superior  ;  and  a  branch  of  moderate  size  which  descends 
between  the  gemelli  muscles  and  the  ischium,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  gemellus  inferior,  the  quadratus  femoris,  and  to  the  capsule  of 
the  hip-joint 

The  GhUeal  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  lumbo-sacral ;  it  passes  out 
of  the  pelvis  with  the  gluteal  artery,  through  the  great  sacro4schiatic 

foramen,  and  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch.  The 
superior  branch  follows  the  direction  of  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  ilium,  accompanying  the  deep  superior  branch  of  the  gluteal 
artery,  and  sending  filaments  to  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus. 
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-  The  inferior  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  between  the 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  distributing  numerous  filaments  to  both, 
and  terminates  in  the  tensor  vaginai  femoris  muscle. 

The  Internal  pudic  nerve  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-ischiatic 
foramen  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  takes  the  course  of  the 
internal  pudic  artery.  While  situated  beneath  the  obturator  fascia 
it  Ues  below  that  vessel  and  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
branch.  The  superior  nerve  ascends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  pierces  the  deep  perineal  fascia  and  ac- 
companies the  arteria  dorsaUs  penis  to  the  glans  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. At  the  root  of  the  penis  this  nerve  gives  off  a  cutaneous 
branch  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  organ,  and  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  supplies  the  integument  of  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  penis  and  of  the  prepuce.  The  inferior  or  perineal  nerve 
pursues  the  course  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  in  the  perineum  and 
sends  oft'  tliree  principal  branches, — 1,  an  external  perineal  nerve 
which  ascends  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  crus  penis,  and  supplies 
the  scrotum  ;  2,  a  superficial  perineal  nerve  which  accompanies  the 
artery  of  that  name  and  distributes  filaments  to  the  scrotum,  to  the 
integument  of  the  under  part  of  the  penis  and  to  the  prepuce ;  3, 
the  nerve  of  the  bulb,  which  sends  twigs  to  the  sphincter  ani,  to  the 
transversus  perinei,  and  accelerator  urinee,  and  terminates  by  ramify- 
ing in  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

In  the  female  the  internal  pudic  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  parts 
an.ilogous  to  those  of  the  male.  The  superior  branch  supplies  the 
clitoris  ;  and  the  inferior  the  parts  in  the  perineum  and  the  vulva. 

The  Lesser  isc/iiatic  nerve  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
great,  sacro-ischiatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and 
divides  into  muscular  and  cutaneous  branches.  The  muscular 
branches — inferior  gluteal — are  distributed  to  the  gluteus  maximus ; 
some  ascending  in  the  substance  of  that  muscle  to  its  upper  border, 
and  others  descending.  The  cutaneous  branches  are  two  in  number, 
— the  perineal  cutaneous  and  the  middle  posterior  cutaneous.  The 
perineal  cutaneous  nerve  (pudendalis  longus  inferior ;  Soem.)  curves 
around  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  ascends  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  os  pubis  to  tlie  scrotum, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  superficial  perineal  nerve,  and  di- 
vides into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch.  The  internal  branch 
passing  down  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  testis  to  the  scrotum ;  the 
external  branch  to  its  outer  side,  and  both  terminating  in  the  integu- 
ment of  the  under  border  of  the  penis.  The  middle  posterior  cuta- 
neous nerve  crosses  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  pierces  the 
deep  fascia  at  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  It  then 
passes  downwards  along  the  middle  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
thigh,  and  of  the  popliteal  region,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  its  course  the  nerve 
gives  off"  several  cutaneous  branches  to  the  integument  upon  the 
inner  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and  in  tlie  popliteal  region  a  com- 
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municating  branch  which  pierces  the  fascia  of  the  leg  and  unites 
with  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  Great  Ischiatic  Nerve  is  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  tlie 
body ;  it  is  formed  by  the  sacral  plexus,  or  rather  it  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  plexus,  and  at  its  exit  from  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  fora- 
men beneath  the  pyriformis  muscle  measures  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  It  descends  through  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
along  the  posterior  part  of  the  tliigh  to  about  its  lower  third,  where 
it  divides  into  two  large  terminal  branches,  popliteal  and  peroneal. 
This  division  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  plexus,  and  tlie  two 
nerves  descend  togetlier  side  by  side ;  occasionally  they  are  sepa- 
rated at  their  commencement  by  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pyri- 
formis muscle.  The  nerve  in  its  course  down  the  thigh  rests  upon 
the  gemellus  superior,  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  gemellus 
inferior,  quadratus  femoris,  and  adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  is 
covered  in  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  by  tlie  biceps  and  semiten- 
dinosus  muscle. 

The  Branches  of  the  great  ischiatic  nerve,  previously  to  its  divi- 
sion, are  muscular  and  articular.  The  muscular  branches  are  given 
off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve  and  supply  tlie  biceps,  the  semi- 
tendinosus,  the  semi-membranosus,  and  the  adductor  magnus.  The 
articular  branch  descends  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  external  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  divides  into  filaments  which  are  distributed  to  the 
fibrous  capsule  and  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Popliteal  Nerve  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space,  from  the  division  of  the  great  ischiatic  nerve  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  passes  with  the  artery 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  soleus,  and  becomes  the  posterior  tibial* 
nerve.  It  is  superficial  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  lies  exter- 
nally to  the  vein  and  artery.  •  ,-. 

The  Branches  of  the  ])opliteal  nerve  are  muscular  or  sural  and 
articular,  and  a  cutaneous  branch  the  communicans  poplitei. 

The  Muscular  branches,  of  considerable  size,  and  four  or  five  in 
number,  arc  distributed  to  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  to 
the  soleus,  to  the  plantaris,  and  to  the  popliteus. 

The  Articular  iierve  pierces  the  ligamcntum  posticum  Winslowi, 
and  supplies  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint.    It  usually  sends  a  twig  ' 
to  the  popliteus  muscle. 

The  Communicans  pojJitei  is  a  large  nerve  which  arises  from  the 
popliteal  at  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  descends  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  along  the  groove  formed ' 
by  the  two  bellies  of  that  muscle ;  at  a  variable  distance  below  the 
articulation  of  the  knee  it  receives  a  large  branch,  the  communicans 
peronei,  from  the  peroneal  nerve,  and  the  two  together  constitute 
the  external  saplienous  nerve. 

The  External  saphenous  nerve  pierces  the  deep  fascia  below  the 
fteshy  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  continues  its  course 
down  the  leg,  lying  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tcndo  Achillis  and 
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by  the  side  of  the  external  saphenous  vein  which  it  accompanies  to 
the  foot.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  winds  around  the  outer 
malleolus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  of  the 
little  toe,  communicating  with  the  external  peroneal  cutaneous  nerve, 
and  sending  numerous  filaments  to  the  integument  of  the  heel  and  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  is  continued  along  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  leg  from  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  ankle,  where  it  divides  into  the 
internal  and  external  plantar  nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery;  it  then  becomes 
placed  superficially  to  that  vessel,  and  at  the  ankle  is  again  situated 
to  its  outer  side;  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  it  lies  parallel  with  the 
inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  Branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  are  three  or  four  mus- 
cular twigs  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg ; 
the  branch  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  accompanies  the  fibular 
artery  ;  one  or  two  filaments  which  entwine  around  the  artery  and 
then  terminate  in  the  integument  :*  and  some  cutaneous  branches 
which  pass  downwards  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  and  are 
distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  heel. 

The  Internal  plantar  nerve,  larger  than  the  external,  crosses  the" 
posterior  tibial  vessels  to  enter  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  lies  in 
the  interspace  between  the  abductor  pollicis  and  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum ;  it  then  enters  the  sheath  of  the  latter  muscle,  and  divides 
opposite  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  into  three  digital  branches; 
one  to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toe ;  the 
second  to  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toe ;  and  the 
third  to  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  The  distribution  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  digital  branches  of  the  median  nerve. 

In  its  course  the  internal  plantar  nerve  gives  ofi^ cutaneous  branches 
to  the  integument  of  the  inner  side  and  sole  of  the  foot ;  muscular 
branches  to  the  muscles  forming  the  inner  and  middle  group  of  the 
sole ;  a  digital  branch,  to  the  inner .  border  of  the  great  toe ;  and 
articular  branches  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal 
bones. 

The  External  plantar  nerve,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  follows  the 
course  of  the  external  plantar  artery  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
musculus  accessorius,  beneath  which  it  sends  several  large  mus- 
cular branches  to  supply  the  abductor  pollicis  and  the  articulations 
of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones.  It  then  gives  branches  to  the 
integument  of  the  outer  border  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  sends  for- 
ward two  digital  branches  to  supply  the  little  toe  and  one  half  the 
next. 

*  It  is  extremely  interesting  in  n  physiolojnrical  point  of  view,  to  observe  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  these  filaments.  I  have  traced  them  in  relation  with  several,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  exist  in  connexion  with  all  the  superficial  arteries.  They  seem  to 
be  the  direct  monitors  to  the  artery  of  the  presence  or  approach  of  danger. 
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The  Peroneal  Nerve  is  one  half  smnller  than  the  popliteal :  it 
parses  downwards  by  the  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  crossing 
the  inner  liead  of  the  gastrocnemins  and  the  origin  of  the  soleus,  to 
the  neck  of  the  fibula,  where  it  pierces  the  origin  of  the  peroneus 
longus  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  tibial  and 
musculo-cutaneous. 

The  Branches  of  the  peroneal  nerve  previously  to  its  division  are, 
the  communioehs  peron^i,  cutaneous,  and  muscular.  The  amunvr 
nicans  jjcronei ,  much  smaller  than  the  communicans  poplitei,  crosses 
the  external  head  of  the  <iastrocnemius  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  It 
there  sends  a  large  branch  to  join  the  communicans  poplitei  and 
constitute  the  external  saphenous  nerve,  and  descends  very  raucji 
reduced  in  size  by  the  side  of  the  external  saphenous  vein  to  the 
side  of  the  external  ankle,  to  which  and  to  the  integument  of  the 
heel  it  distributes  filaments.  The  cutaneous  branch  descends  in  the 
integument  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  in  which  it  ramifies. 
The  mriscular  branches  proceed  from  near  the  termination  of  the 
peroneal  nerve ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis 
anticus. 

The  Anienor  tibial  nerve  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
peroneal*  upon  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  passes  beneath  the  upper 
part  of  die  extensor  longus  digitorum,  to  reach  the  outer  side  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  just  as  that  vessel  has  emerged  throu^  the 
opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  descends  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  leg  with  the  artery;  lying  at  first  to  its  outer  side,  and 
then  in  front  of  it,  and  near  the  ankle  becomes  again  placed  to  its 
outer  side.  Reaching  the  ankle  it  passes  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment ;  it  accom])anies  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  supplies  the  adjoin- 
ing sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  and  communicates  with  the 
internal  peroneal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Branches  given  ojQfby  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  are,  nrnsevHar 
to  the  muscles  in  its  course,  and  on  the  foot  a  tarsal  branch  w  hich 
passes  beneath  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  distributes  fila- 
ments to  the  interossei  muscles  and  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus. 

The  Musculo-cutaneovs  nerve  passes  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibula,  in  the  substance  of  the  peroneus  longus ;  it  then -passes 
forwards  to  get  between  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  and  at  the* 
lower  third  of  the  leg  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  divides  into  two 
peroneal  cutaneous  branches.  In  its  ^course  it  gives  off  several 
branches  to  the  peronei  muscles. 

The  Peroneal  cutaneous  nerv^es  pass  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  foot  and  of  tlie  toes ; 
the  external  supplying  three  toes  and  a  half,  and  the  internal  one 
and  a  half.  They  communicate  with  the  saphenous  and  anterior 
tibial  nerve.  The  external  saphenous  nerve  frequently  supplies  the 
fifth  toe  and  the  adjoining  side  of  the  fourth. 
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8TMPATHBTIC  SYSTEM. 

The  Sijmpathetic  syfitein  consists  of  a  scries  of  ganglia,  extending 
along  each  side  of  the  v  ertebral  column  from  the  head  to  the  coccyx, 
communicatiiig  with  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  body,  and  distribu- 
ting branches  to  all  the  internal  organs  and  viscera. 

It  communicates  with  the  other  nerves  immediately  at  their  exit 
from  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal.  The  fourth  and  sixth  nerves, 
however,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  with  these  it  unites  in 
the  cavernous  sinus  ;  and  with  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory,  at 
tlieir  ultimate  expansions. 

The  branches  of  distribution  accompany  the  arteries  which  supply 
the  different  organs,  and  form  communications  around  them,  which 
are  called  filexuses^  and  take  the  name  of  the  artery  with  which 
they  are  associated :  thus  we  have  the  mesenteric  plexus,  hepatic, 
plexus,  splenic  plexus,  &c.  All  the  internnl  organs  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk  are  supplied  with  branches  from  the  sympathetic, 
and  some  of  them  exclusively;  hence  it  is  considered  a  nerve  of 
•  organic  life. 

It  is  called  the  ganglionic  jicrve  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
formed  by  a  number  of  ganglia ;  and  from  the  constant  disposition 
which  it  evinces  iti.  its  distribution,  to  communicate  and  form  small 
knots  or  ganglia. 

There  are  six  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  head:  viz.,  the  ganglion 
of  Ribes;  the  cilianj  or  lenticular  ;  the  naso-jyalatine^  or  CToquet's; 
tnc  spheno-palatincy  or  Meckel's  ;  the  submaxillary;  and  the  otic^  or 
Arnold's :  three  in  the  neck ;  superior,  middle^  and  inferior :  iuelve 
in  the  dorsal  region ;  fovr  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  and  four  or  five  in 
the  sacral  region. 

Each  ganglion  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  centre  giving  off 
branches  in  lour  different  directions,  viz.,  superior  or  ascending  to 
communicate  with  the  ganglion  above ;  inferior  or  descending^  to 
communicate  with  the  ganglion  below;  external  to  communicate 
with  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  internal,  to  communicate  with  the  sym- 
pathetic filaments  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the 
viscera. 
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Ganglion  of  Ribes, 

Ciliary,  or  lenticular  ganglion, 

Naso-palatine,  or  Cloquet's  ganglion, 

Spheno-palatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion, 

Submaxillary  ganglion, 

Otic,  or  Arnold's  ganglion. 


1.  Thb  Ganglion  of  Ribes  is  a  small  ganglion  situated  upon  the 
anterior  communicating  artery,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
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sympathetic  filaments,  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the 
two  anterior  cerebral  arteries.  These  filaments  are  derived  firom 
the  carotid  plexus  at  each  side ;  and  through  their  intervention,  the 
ganglion  of  Ribes  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  carotid 
plexus,  and  with  tlie  otiicr  i^anglia  of  the  sympathetic.  This  gan- 
glion, though  ol"  very  small  size,  is  interesting,  as  being  tlic  superior 
point  of  union  between  the  sympatlietic  chains  of  opposite  sides  of 
liie  body. 


2.  The  Ciliary  Gaitglion  {lenticuhr)  is  a  small  quandrangnlar  and 
flattened  ganglion  situated  within  the  orbit,  between  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  external  rectus  muscle;  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  optic 
nerve,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  renders  its  dis- 
section somewhat  difficult. 

Its  branches  of  disLribution  are  the  cUiary,  which  arise  from  its 

*  The  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  1.  Hie  gangliMi  of  Ribes.  9.  71m 

fUanient  by  whicl^  it  coimminicatcs  with  the  carotid  plexus  (3).  1.  Thecili;iry  or  Icn- 
ticular  ^an^lion,  giving  oS  ciliary  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  flobe  of  the  eye. 
5.  Part  of  uie  inferior  division  of  5ie  third  nerve,  receiving  a  short  fnick  branch  mm 
the  ganglion.  G.  Part  of  the  nasal  ncrvo,  receiving  a  longer  branch  from  the  Lr  niirlion. 
7.  A  slender  filament  sent  directly  backwards  fi:<Mn  the  ganglion  to  the  sympathetic 
branches  in  the  cavernous  sinns.  8.  Part  of  the  sixth  nerve  in  the  cavernous  sinoB, 
receiving  two  branches  from  tlic  carotid  plexus.  9.  Meckel's  ganglion  (sphcno-pala- 
tine).  10.  Its  ascending  branches,  communicating  with  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 
11.  Its  descending  branches,  the  posterior  palatine.  13.  Its  anterior  brandies,  spbeoo* 
palatine  or  nasal,  19.  The  nasf>-palatinc  brand),  one  of  the  nasal  branches.  *  The 
swelling  which  Cloquet  imagines  to  be  a  ganglion.  14.  The  posterior  branch  of  the 
ganglion,  tiie  Vidian  nerve.  15.  Its  carotid  branch  comMunicatiog'  with  the  carotid 
plexus.  Ifi.  Its  |)ctrosal  branch,  joinin!T  the  angular  Ix-nd  of  the  faci  il  nerve.  17.  TTie 
facial  ne^e.  18.  TJic  chorda  tympani  nerve,  which  descends  to  join  tJic  gustatory 
nerve.  1ft  The  gustatory  nerve.  30.  The  submaxillary  ganglion,  receiving  tiieehscda 
tympani  nerve  frwn  the  gustatory.  31.  The  sapetior  cervical  gauglkm  of  the  sjnu 
pathetic. 
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anterior  angles  by  two  CTOups:  the  upper  group,  consisting  of  .ibont 
four  filaments  ;  and  tlic  lower,  of  five  or  six.  They  accompany  the 
ciliary  arteries  in  a  waving  course,  and  divide  into  a  number  of 
brandies  w  Inch  pierce  the  sclerotic  around  the  optic  nerve,  and 
supply  tlie  tunics  of  the  eyeball.  A  small  filament  is  said,  by 
TiedemaDD,  to  accompany  the  arteria  centralis  retins  into  the  centre 
of  the  globe  of  ttie  eye. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  three  : — 1.  From  the  posterior 
superior  angle  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve.  2.  A 
short  thick  branch  from  the  posterior  inferior  angle  to  the  inferior 
division  of  the  t/iird  nerve.  3.  A  lonir  filament,  which  passes  back- 
wards to  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  communicates  with  the  carotid 
plexus, 

3.  The  Naso-palatikb  Gaitglion  (Cloquct's),  is  a  small  lengthened 
body,  situated  in  the  naao-palatine  canal.  .  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  it  in  that  situatitm.  But  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
it  be  actually  a  ganglion.   Arnold  refuses  to  admit  it  in  his  plates 

of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  denies  its  existence :  Cruveilhicr  agrees 
with  him  in  opinion.  Mr.  Charles  Guthrie,  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  Charing-Cross  School  of  Medicine,  has  recently 
satisfied  himself  of  its  existence  and  of  its  gangUonic  pature.* 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are,  two  or  three  small  filaments  to  • 
the  anterior  part  of  the  palate^ — anterior  palatine  nerves. 

Its  branches  communication  are  two  long  delicate  filaments, 
which  ascend  upon  the  septum  narium,  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  pass  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  llic  nares, 
and  through  the  splcno-palatine  foramina,  to  terminate  in  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  at  each  side. 

4.  The  Spheno-palatine  Ganglion  (Meckel's)  the  largest  of  the 
cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  is  very  variable  in  its  dimensions. 
It  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

Its  branches  are  divisible  into  four  groups ;  ascending,  descending, 
Witerior  or  internal,  and  posterior* 

The  branches  of  distribution  are,  the  internal  or  nasal,  four  or 
five  in  number,  which  enter  the  nose  through  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares ;  and  the 
descending  or  posterior  palatine  branches,  three  in  number,  which 
pass  downwards  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  antrum  maxillare, 
to  the  velum  palati  and  to  the  palate. 

The  branches  of  communication,  are  the  ascending,^  two  small 
branches  which  pass  upwards  to  join  the  superior  maallary  nerve ; 
and  the  posterior  branch  or  Vidian  nerve. 

The  Vidian^  nerve  passes  directly  backwards  from  the  spheno- 

*  I  have  Mveral  timet  dissocted  fat  this  ganglion,  and  have  as  yet  never  foiled  to 
find  it.— G. 

t  Arnold  fibres,  in  bis  beautiful  plates  of  the  cranial  nerves,  two  small  ascending 
filaments  whteh  enter  the  orbit  and  join  the  optic  nerve. 

t  Ouido  Gnidi,  latinized  into  Vidus;  Vidius,  \v:is  professor  of  ;iii:itoniy  and  mrdicinc 
in  the  College  of  France  in  1542.  ilis  work  is  uostliuiuous,  and  was  publitiiicd  in 
1611. 
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palatine  ganglion,  liirough  the  pterygoid  or  V'idian  canal,  to  the 
ibramen  laceruni  basis  cranii,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  carotid  and  'petrosal.*  The  carotid  branch  enters  the  carotid 
canal,  and  joins  the  carotid  plexus.  The  petrotal  branch  enters  the 
cranium  tlurough  the  foramen  lacerum  oasis  cranii,  and  passes 
backwards  beneath  the  Casserian  ganglion,  ^d  beneath  the  dura 
matery  lying  in  a  groove  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
brmc,  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  Entering  the  hiatus  Fallopii  it  imme- 
diately joins  the  facial  nerve,  just  as  thut  cord  is  making  its  angular 
bend,  preyiou'^ly  to  winding  back  along  tlie  inner  wall  of  the  tympa- 
'num.f  The  jx3trosal  branch  accompanies  the  facial  nerve,  along 
the  aquaiductus  Fallopii,  enclosed  in  its  sheath  to  within  a  few  Hnes 
of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  then  quits  the  facial  nerve,  letum- 
ing  upon  itself  at  an  acute  angle,  and  enters  the  tympanum  near-  the 
base  of  the  pyramid.  It  now  takes  the  name  of  chorda  tympead  iaik 
crosses  the  tympanum  enveloped  in  mucous  membrane,  between  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  and  long  process  of  the  incus  to  the  fissura 
Glaseri:  passing  through  a  particular  oj)ening  in  this  fissure  it 
descends  u[)on  the  iimer  side  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
internally  to  the  auricular  and  inferior  dental  nerves  to  the  gusta- 
tory nerve,  which  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle.;]:  Accompanying  the 
gustatory,  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  it  qoUs 
that  nerve  and  communicates  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 

The  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  receives  a  branch  from 
the  tympanic  nerve  while  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  Vidian  nerve  thus  becomes  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  submaxillary  ganglion ; 
and  between  both  of  these  ganglia  and  the  carotid  plexus ;  and 
through  the  tympanic  nerve  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves:  and  if  the  fusion  of  nervous  substance  be  admitted) 
between  the  whole  of  .these  and  the  facial,  the  auditory,  and  |he 
gustatory  nerves. 

5.  The  SuBMAxn-LAuv  G  axclion  is  of  small  size,  but  very  distincti 
and  is  situated  in  the  submaxillary  <:;land. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  aic  numerous,  and  ramify  upon  the 
ducts  of  the  gland,  and  upon  Wharton's  duct. 

Its  branches  of  communicatim  are, — 1,  one  or  two  smaH  branchtt 
which  join  the  gustatory  nerve ;  and  2,  several  minute  branches 

•  Or  the  deep  and  superficial  petrous. — G. 

t  Here  two  tvnX  opinions  clakh;  <me  set.  of  anatomists,  and  with  tfaem  Swan  and 
Arnold,  believe  that  the  petrosal  branch  unites  with  the  substance  of  the  fkcial  ncn  e ; 
tlie  two  latter  writers  even  go  so  far  ns  to  describe  a  ^nnglionie  i-nlargcment  upon  the 
facial  nerve  at  this  point,  and  Arnold  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  nerve  is  actually 
a  branch  of  this  ganglion;  while  another  set  maintain  that  the  petrosal  branch  merely 
accompanies  tlic  faeial  nerve,  being  enclosed  in  its  neurilemma.  As  the  question  is 
yet  litigated,  and  as  I  am  prepared  with  no  positive  proof  to  decide  for  either  pat^,  I 
shall  at  present  adopt  the  latter  view  as  the  more  oonvement  for  description,  kdA  Ar 
explaining  the  coniiexinns  between  the  different  cranial  ganglia.  The  latter  5?fjF*""» 
has  for  its  supporters,  Cloquet,  Ribes,  and  HirzeL 

X  Here,  again,  the  question  of  fiiflion  of  nervous  substance,  or  mere  contact,  has  been 
warmly  agitated,  but  with  no  positive  and  unqucstionaUe  results. 
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wliich  communicate  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  ramifying  upon 
the  facial  artery.  It  is  associated  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
the  other  cranial  ganglia,  by  means  of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the 
Vidian. 

6.  The  Otic  Ganglion  (Arnold's)*  is  a  small  red  body,  resting 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  imme- 
diately below  the  foramen  ovale;  it  is  in  relation  extern alhj  vf\\\\  the 
trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  just  at  the  point  of  union  of 
tlie  motor  root;  internally  it  rests  against  the  cartilage  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  tensor  palati  muscle ;  and  posteriorly  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  arteria  meningea  magna.  It  is  closely  adherent  to 
the  internal  pterygoid  nerve,  and  appears  like  a  swelling  upon  that 
branch. 

The  branches  of  the  otic  ganglion  are  seven  in  number ;  t\vo  of 
distribution,  and  five  of  communication. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are, — 1,  a  small  filament  to  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle ;  and,  2,  one  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 

The  branches  of  communication  are, — 1,  two  or  three  small 
branches  to  the  motor  root  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ;  2,  two 
branches  to  the  auricular  nerve  :  3,  a  filament  to  the  facial  nerve ; 
4,  a  long  filament,  the  nervous  petrosus  superficialis  minor  to  com- 
municate with  the  tympanic  nerve  (Jacobson's)  in  the  tympanum ; 
and,  5,  one  or  two  small  branches  wliich  join  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments of  the  arteria  meningea  media  artery. 

Carotid  Plexus. — The  ascending  branch  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  enters  the  carotid  canal  with  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  form  several  loops  of  commu- 
nication with  each  other  around  the  artery.  This  constitutes  the 
carotid  plexus.  They  also  form  frequently  a  small  gangliform  swell- 
ing upon  the  under  part  of  the  artery,  which  is  called  the  carotid 
ganglion.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  constant ;  and,  as  it  performs 
no  special  function,  we  do  not  include  it  amongst  the  cranial  gan- 
glia of  the  sympathetic.  The  continuation  of  the  carotid  plexus 
onwards  with  the  artery  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  is  called  the 
cavernous  plexus.  ' 

The  carotid  plexus  is  the  centre  of  communication  between  all 
tlie  cranial  ganglia ;  and  being  derived  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  between  the  cranial  ganglia  and  those  of  the  trunk,  it  also 
communicates  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and 
distributes  filaments  with  each  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  carotid, 
which  accompany  those  branches  in  all  their  ramifications. 

Thus,  the  Ganglion  of  Ribes  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fila- 
ments which  accompany  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  and  which 
meet  on  the  anterior  communicating  artery.  The  ciliary  ganglion 
communicates  with  the  plexus  by  means  of  the  long  branch  which 
is  sent  back  to  join  it  in  the  cavernous  sinus.    The  sphe no-palatine, 

•  Frcdcrirk  Arnold,  "  Disscrtatio  Inaujuralis  dc  Parte  Cephalica  Ncrvi  Sympa- 
tlicUci."    IIcidcllKjrg,  182G ;  and  "  Ucbcr  dca  Ohrknoten,"  1828. 
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and  witfi  it  the  naso-palatine  grrvgliov,  joins  the  plexus  by  means  of 
the  carDtifl  liranr  h  of  the  Vidian.  The  submaxillary  ganglion  is 
also  conncclc<l  witli  it  throiiLdi  the  Vidian.  And  the  otic  ganglion 
is  br<>Ujr,'ht  in  relation  with  it  by  means  of  tlic  tympanic  nerve  and 
by  tlic  Vidian. 

It  communicates  with  the  third  nerve  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and 
through  the  ciliary  ganglion ;  with  the  Casserian  ganglion ;  with  the 
ophUialmic  division  of  the  fifth  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  by  means 
of  the  ciliary  ganglion;  with  the  superior  maxillary,  throucrh  the 
sphonn-pnlatinc  ganirlion:  and  willi  the  inferior  maxillary,  through 
the  cli"i  (l;i  t  \  iii]»ani  and  A'idian.  It  sends  two  branches  directly  to 
the  sixth  nerve,  which  unite*  wiUi  it  as  it  crosses  the  cavenious 
sinus ;  it  communicates  with  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves,  through 
the  medium  of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian ;  and  with  me 
glosso-pharyngcal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  through  the  nenms 
petrosus  supe^iaHs  minor,  a  branch  fit>m  the  otic  ganglion  to  the 
tympanic  nierve. 

CERVICAL  OAVOLIA. 

The  Superior  cervical  ganglion  is  long  and  fusiform,  of  a  grayish 
colour,  smooth,  and  of  considerable  tliickness,  extending  from  within 
an  inch  of  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  petrous  bone  to  opposite 
the 'lower  border  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  It  is  in  relation  in 
front  with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid  arteiy  and  internal 
jugular  vein;  and  behind  with  the  rectus  anticus  major  muscle. 

Its  branches,  like  those  of  all  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  trunk, 
are  divisible  into  suprrior,  inferior,  cdernaJ,  and  internal;  to  which 
may  be  added,  as  proper  to  this  gani^lion,  anterior. 

The  superioj'  is  a  single  branch  which  ascends  by  the  side  of  the 
internal  carotid,  and  divides  into  two  branches ;  one  lying  to  the 
outer  side,  the  other  to  the  inner  side  of  that  vessel  The  two 
branches  enter  the  carotid  canal,  and  communicate  by  means  of 
several  filaments  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  to  constitute  the  carotid 
plexus. 

The  infrrior  or  descending  branch,  sometimes  two,  is  the  cord  of 
communication  with  the  middle  cervical  franiilion. 

The  external  branches  are  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets:  1,  Those  which  communicate  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
pneumogastric,  and  hypoglossal-  nerves ;  and,  2,  those  which  com- 
miiui(-ate  with  the  three  first  cervical  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  are  three  in  number:  1.  Pharyngeal,  io 
assist  in  forming  the  pharyngeal  j)lexus;  2.  Laryngeal,  to  join  the 
sui>erior  laryngeal  nerve  and  its  branches;  and,  3.  The  superior 
cardiac  nerve,  or  nervous  superficialis  cordis. 

•  Panizza,  in  his  "  Experimental  licscarclics  on  the  Nerves,"  denies  this  coramuni- 
oation,  and  ftates  very  viuraely  that  **  thev  are  merely  lost  and  entwined  aroond  it**— 
Edinturgk  MedietU  and  §arg%eal  Joumalt  Janoaiy  1836. 
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The  anterior  branches  accompany  the  carotid  artery  with  its 
branches,  around  which  tliey  form  intricate  plexuses;  they  are  called* 
from  the  softness  of  tlieir  texture,  nrrvi  molks. 

Tiie  Middle  cervical  ganglion  (thyroid  ganglion)  is  of  sniall  size, 
and  sometimes  altogether  wanting.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra,  and  rests  upon  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  Tliis 
rela^n  is  so  constant,  as  to  have  induced  Haller  to  name  it  the 
•*  ik^fiovi  ganglion." 

Its  superior  branch,  or  branches,  ascend  to  communicate  with  the 
supenor  cervical  ganglion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend  to  join  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  external  branches  communicate  with  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  nerves. 

Its  iniemai  branch  is  the  middle  cardiac  nerve,  nervus  cardiacus 
magnus. 

The  Inferior  cervical  ganglion  (vertebral  j^anglion)  is  much  larger 
tlian  the  preceding,  and  is  constant  in  its  existence.  It  is  of  a  semi- 
lunar form,  and  is  situated  upon  the  base  of  the  transverse  process 
of  tlic  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  immediately  behind  the  vertebral 
artery :  hence  its  title  to  th^  designation  **  verUifral  gangUon." 

Its  superior  branches  commumcate  with  the  mid(ue  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

The  inferior  branches  pass  some  before  and  some  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  to  join  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

The  external  branches  consist  of  two  sets ;  one  which  communi- 
cates with  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves ;  and  one 
which  accompanies  the  vertebral  artery  along  the  vertebral  canal, 
forming  the  vertebral  plexus.  This  plexus  sends  filaments  to  all  the 
branches  given  off  by  the  artery,  and  communicates  in  .  the  skull 
with  the  fikments  of  the  carotid  plexus  accompanying  the  branches 
.  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 
,  The  internal  branch  is  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve,  nervus  cardi- 
acus minor. 

Cardiac  Nerves.* — The  superior  cardiac  nerve  {nervus  super- 
ficialis  coi'dis)  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion;  it  llien  descends  the  neck  Ixihind  the  common  carotid 
artery,  and,  parallel  with  the  trachea,  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  and  accompanying  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  for  a  short 
'  distance,  passes  behind  the  arteria  innominata  to  the  concavity  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  whcJre  it  joins  the  cardiac  ganglion. 

In  its  course  it  receives  branches  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  sends  filaments  to  the  thyroid  gland  and  trachea. 

The  Middle  cardiac  nerve  {nervus  cardiacus  jnagnus)  proceeds 
from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  or,  m  its  absence,  from  tlie  cord 

*  There  is  no  constancy  with  regard  to  the  orij|riu  and  course  of  these  nerves ;  tiicre- 
fore  the  rtodent  must  not  be  diaappoiiited  in  finding  the  description  in  diaoord  with  his 
diaaeetion. 
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of  communication  between  the  superior  nnd  inferior.  It  is  the  lamest 
of  the  three  nerves,  and  hcs  nearly  parallel  with  the  recurrent  lar\  n- 
gef^  At  the  root  of  the  neck  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which 
pass  some  before  and  some  behind  the  subclavian  arteiy ;  it  com- 
municates with  the  superior  and  inferior  cardiac,  and  with  the 
pneumogastric  and  recurrent  nerves,  and  descends  to  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea,  to  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Inferior  cardiac  nerve  (nerviut  cardiac?/s  minor)  arises  from 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  communicates  freely  with  the  recur- 
rent l;iryngeal  and  middle  cardiac  nerves,  and  descends  to  the  front 
of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  to  join  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Cardiac  ganglion  is  a  ganglionic  enlargement  oi  variable 
size,  situated  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  right  side  of  the 
ligament  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  It  receives  the  superior  cardiac 
nerves  of  opposite  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a  branch  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve,  and  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  cardiac 
plexuses. 

The  Great  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  upon  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  above  tlic  right  pulmonary  artery,  and  behind  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  middle  and 
inferior  cardiac  neryes,  and  by  branches  from  the  pneumogastric 
nerve. 

The  Anterior  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  in  front  of  the  ascending 
aorta,  near  to  its  origin.  It  is  formed  by  the  communications  of 
filaments  that  proceed  from  three  dificrcnt  sources.  1st,  from  the 
superior  cardiac  nerves,  crossing  the  arcli  of  the  aorta ;  2(lly,  from 
the  cardiac  ganglion  beneath  the  arch ;  and,  3dly,  from  the  great 
cardiac  plexus, — passing  between  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  right 
auricle.  The  anterior  cardiac  plexus  supplies  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  heart,  distributing  numerous  filaments  with  the  left  coronary 
artery,  w  hich  form  the  anterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  Posterior  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  numerous  branches 
from  the  great  cardiac  plexus,  and  is  situated  u]>on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ascending  aorta,  near  to  its  origin.  It  divides  into  two 
sets  of  branches :  one  set  accompanying  the  right  coronary  artery 
in  the  auriculo-ventricular  sulcus ;  the  other  set  joining  the  artery 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heart  They  both  together  constitute 
theoosterzor  coronary  plexus. 

The  great  cardiac  plexus  likewise  gives  branches  to  the  auridet 
of  the  heart,  and  others,  to  assist  in  forming  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior pulmonary  plexuses. 

THORACIC  GANGLIA. 

The  TTioracic  ganglia  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  They 
are  flattened  and  triangular,  or  irregular  in  form,  and  present  the 
peculiar  gray  colour  and  pearly  lustre  of  the  other  sympathetic 
ganglia;  they  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  are  covered  in 
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by  the  pleura  costalis.  The  two  first  aad  the  last  ganglia  are 
usually  the  largest. 

Their  branches  are  superior,  inferior,  external  and  internal. 

The  tuperior  and  inferior  are  prolongations  of  the  substance  of 
the  ganglia  rather  than  IbranChes ;  the  former  to  communicate  with 
the  ganglion  above,  the  laUer  with  lhat  below. 

The  external  branches^  two  or  three  in  number,  commynicate  with 
each  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  five  up[)er  ganglia  are  aortic,  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  intercostal  arteries  to  that  trunk :  the 
branches  of  the  lower  gangUa  unite  to  form  the  two  splanchnic 
nerves.  .  • 

The  Great  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  thQ  sixth  dorsal  ganglion^ 
and  receives  branches  from'  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,, 
which  increase  it  to  a  nerve  oi  •considerable  size.  It  descends  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  within  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
pierces  the  diaphragm  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  each  crus» 
and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

The  Lesser  splanchnic  nerve  {renal)  is  formed  by  filaments  from 
^  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  sometimes  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  ganglion. 
It  pierces  the  diaphragm,  and  descehds  to  join  the  rencd  plexUs, 

The  Semilunar  ganglion  is  a  large,  irregular,  gangliiorm  body, 
pierced  by  numerous  openings,  and  appearing  like  the  aggregation 
of  a  number  of  smaller  ganglia,  having  spaces  between  them.  It  is 
sitiTated  by  the  side  of  the  cccliac  axis,  and  communicates  with  the 
ganglion  of  the  opposite  side,  both  above  and  below  that  trunk,  so 
as  to  form  a  gangliform  circle,  from  which  branches  pass  oft'  in  all 
directions,  like  rays  from  a  centre.  Hence  the  entire  circle  has 
been  named  the  so/ar  plexus. 

The  Solar  plexus  receives  the  great  splanchnic  nerves ;  part  of 
the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves;  the  termination  of  the  right  pneumo-- 
gastric  nerve ;  some  branches  from  the  right  phrenic  nerve ;  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  filaments  from  the  Ipft.  It  gives  oft'  nume- 
rous filaments,  which  accompany,  under  the  name  of  plexuses,  all 
the  branches  given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta.  Thus,  w^e  have 
derived  from  the  solar  plexus  the — • 

Phrenic  plexuses. 
Gastric  plexus,. 
Hepatic  plexus. 

Splenic  plexus. 
Supra-renal  plexuses,. 
Renal  plexuses, 
Superior  mesenteric  plexus^ 
Spermatic  plexuses. 
Inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  Renal  plexus  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve» 
but  receives  many  filaments  from  the  solar  plexu?. 
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  • 

The  SpermoHc  plexus  is  formed  .principally  by  the  renal  plexus. 
The  Inferior  mdsenteric  plexus  receives  filaments  from  the  aortic 
plexus. 

LUMBAR  GANGLIA. 

The  Lumbar  ganglia  are  four  in  number  on  each  side,  of  the 
peculiar  pearly  gray  colour,  fusiform,  and  situated  upon  the  ante* 
rior  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrce. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  are 
branches  of  communication  with  the  ganglion  above  and  below,  as 
in  the  dorsal  region. 

The  external  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  communicate 
with  the  lumbar  nenies. 

The  internal  branches  consist  of  two  sets ;  of  which  the  tipper 
pass  inwards  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  form  around  mat 
trunk  a  plexiform  interlacement,  which  constitutes  the  aortic  plexus ; 
the  lower  branches  cross  the  common  iliac  arteries,  and  unite  over 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  to  form  the  hypogastric  })lexus. 

The  jJortic  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia, 
and  receives  filaments  from  the  solar  and  superior  mesenteric 
plexuses.   It  sends  filaments  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus,  sdA 
terminates  in  the  hypogastric  plexus.  ^ 

The  Hypogastric  plexus  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  aortic 
plexus,  and  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  lower  lumbar  gan- 
glia. It  is  situated  over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the 
two  common  iliac  arteries,  and  bifurcates  inferiorly  into  iwx)  lateral 
portions,  which  communicate  with  branches  from  the  fourth  and 
fiftli  sacral  nerves.  It  distributes  branches  to  all  tlie  viscera  of  the 
pelvis,  and  to  the  l^ranches  of  the  mtemal  iliac  artery. 

a 

SACRAL  OAVGLIA. 

The  Sacral  ganglia  are  four  or  five  in  number  on  each  side.  They 
are  situated  upon  the  sacrum,  close  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina, 
and  resemble  the  lumbar  ganglia  in  form  and  mode  of  connexion, 
although  they  are  much  smaller  in  size. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  communicate  with  the  gan- 
glia above  and  below. 

The  external  branches  communicate  with  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
nerves. 

The  internal  branches  communicate  very  freely  with  the  lateral 
divisions  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  are  distributed  to  the  pelvic 
viscera.  The  last  sacral  ganglia  of  the  opposite  sides  give  off 
branches  which  iwn  a  small  ganglion,  situated  on  the  first  bone  of  the 
coccyx,  called  the  ga^Kon  impart  or  axygos.  This  ganglion  resem- 
bles in  its  position  and  function  the  ganglion  of  Ribes,  serving  to 
connect  the  inferior  extremity  of  tiie  sympathetic  system,  as  does 
the  former  ganglion  its  upper  extremity.  It  gives  off'  a  few  smaU 
branches  to  the  coccyx  and  rectum. 
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ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

The  organs  of  sense,  the  instroments  by  which  the  anhnal  frame 
is  brought  into  relation  with  surrounding  nature,  are  five  in  number. 
Four  of  tficsc  organs  are  situated  within  the  head,  viz.  the  apparatus 
of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  and  taste,  and  the  remaining  organ,  of  touch, 
is  resident  in  the  skin,  and  is  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body. 

THE  NOSE  AND  NASAL  FOSS£. 

The  organ  of  smell  consists  essentially  of  two  parts :  one  exter- 
nal,  the  nose;  the  other  internal,  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  nose  is  the  triangular  pyramid  projecting  from  the  centre  of 
the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Superiorly,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  forehead,  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge ;  inferiorly, 
it  presents  two  openings,  the  nostrils,  which  overhang  the  mouth, 
and  are  so  constructed  that  tlie  odour  of  all  substances  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  nose  before  they  can  be  intro<iuced  within  the  lips. 
The  septum  between  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  is  called  the  ccittmna. 
Their  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  stiff  hairs  {vibrissat), 
which  project  across  the  openings,  and  act  as  a  filter  in  preventing 
the  introduction  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dust  or  insects,  witn 
the  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration. 

The  anatomical  elements  of  which  the  nose  is  composed  are, — 1. 
Integument.  2.  Muscles.  3.  Bones.  4.  Fibro-cartilages.  5.  Mu- 
cous membrane.  6.  Vessels  and  nervj^ 

1.  The  Integument  fomciing  the, tip  (lobuhis)  and  wings  (a/&)  of 
the  nose  is  extremely  thick'  and  dense,  so  as  to  be  w  ith  difficulty 
separated  from  the  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  furnished  with  a  numbw 
of  sebaceous  follicirs,  which  by  their  oily  secretion,  protect  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose  in  excessive  alternations  of  temperature.  The 
sebaceous  matter  of  these  follicles  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  upon 
the  surface,  from  the  attraction  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  floating 
in  the  atmosphere :  hence  the  spotted  appe^nce  which  the  tip  of 
the^  nose  presents  in  large  cities.  When  tff  integument  is  finnly 
compressed,  the  inspissated  sebaceous  secretion  is  squeezed  out 
from  the  follicles,  and  takinff  the  cylindrical  form  of  their  excretory' 
ducts,  has  the  appearance  of  small  white  maggots  with  black  heads. 
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2.  The  Muscles  are  brought  into  view  by  reflecting  the  integu- 
ment: they  are  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  compressor  nasi,  levator  labii 
superioris  alaeque  nasi,  and  depressor  labii  supcrioris  alaeque  nasi. 
They  have  been  already  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

3.  The  Bones  of  the  nose  are  the  nasal,  and  nasal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillary. 

4.  The  Fihro-cartilages  give  form  and  stability  to  the  outwork  of 
the  nose,  providing  at  the  same  time,  by  their  elasticity,  against  in- 
juries.   They  are  five  in  number,  the 

Fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum, 
Two  lateral  fibro-cartilages, 
Two  alar  fibro-cartilages. 

The  Fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum,  somewhat  triangular  in  form, 
divides  the  nose  into  its  two  nostrils.  It  is  connected  above  with 
the  nasal  bones  and  lateral  fibro-cartilages ;  behind,  wdth  the  eth- 
moidal septum  and  vomer ;  and,  below,  with  the  palate  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bones.  The  alar  fibro-cartilages  and  columna 
move  freely  upon  the  fibro-cartilage  of  tlie  septum,  being  but  loosely 
connected  with  it  by  perichondrium. 

The  Lateral  fibro-cartilages  are  also  trian- 
Fig.  135  •  gular :  they  are  connected,  in  front,  wdth  the 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum ;  above  with  the 
nasal  bones ;  behind  with  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bones;  and  behw 
with  the  alar  fibro-cartilages. 

Alar  fibro-cartilages. — Each  of  these  carti- 
lages is  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  opening  of  the  nostril,  to  which 
it  forfns  a  kind  of  rim.  The  inner  portion  is 
loosely  connected  with  the  same  part  of  the 
opposite  cartilage,  so  as  to  form  the  columna. 
It  is  expanded  and  thickened  at  the  point  of  the 
nose  to  constitute  the  lobe ;  and,  upon  the  side 
forms  a  curve  corresponding  with  the  form  of 
the  ala.  This  curve  is  prolonged  downwards 
and  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ala  by  three  or  four  small  fibro- 
cartilaginous plates,  which  are  appendages  to  the  alar  fibro-carti- 
lage. 

The  whole  of  these  fibro-cartilages  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  to  the  bones,  by  perichondrium,  which,  from  its  mem- 
branous structure,  piermits  of  the  freedom  of  motion  existing  between 
them.        *  ^, 

•  The  fibro-cartilages  of  the  nose.  1.  The  nasal  bones.  2.  The  fibro  cartilage 
of  the  septum.  3.  The  lateral  fibro-cartilages.  4.  The  alar  fibro-cartilagcs,  5. 
The  central  jwrtions  of  tlie  alar  fibro-cartilages  which  constitute  the  columna.  6.  The 
appendix  of  the  alar  fibro-cartilage.    7.  The  nostrils. 
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d.  The  Mucous  membrane^  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin  externally,  and  with  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nasal  fossa?  within.  Around  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils  it  is 
provided  with  numerous  vilrrissce. 

6.  Vessels  and  Nerves. — HhQ  Arteries  of  the  nose  are  the  lateralis 
^kiesi  from  the  facial,  and  the  nasalis  septi  from  the  superior*coro- 
nary.  •      »    •  . 

Its  JVerves  are  the  facial,  mfra-orbital,  and  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic 

^  » 

NASAL  FOSSX. 

To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  7iasal  fosits,  the  face  must  be  di- 
vided through  the  nose  by  a  vertical  incision,  a  Uttle  to  one  side  of 

the  middle  line. 

The  A'asal  fossa:  are  two  irregular,  compressed  cavities,  extend- 
ing backwards  from  the  nose  to  the  pharynx.    They  are  bounded 

"  superiorly  by  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones.    Injeriorly  by  the 
.hard  palate ;  and  in  the  middle  linejthey  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  bony  and  fibro-cartilagmous  septum«   A  plan  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  nasal  fossaa  will  be  found  at  page  62. 

Upon  the  outer  wall  of  each  fossa,  in  the  dried  skull,  are  three' 
projecting  processes,  termed  spongy  bones.  The  two  superior  belong 
to  the  ethmoid,  the  inferior  is  a  separate  bone.  In  the  fresh  fossa) 
these  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  serve  to  increase  its 

^   surface  by  tiieir  projection  and  by  their  convoluted  form.  The  space 
intervening  between  the  superior  and  middle  spongy  bones  is  the 
,  guperior  metUus ;  the  space  between  the  middle  and  inferior  bones 

^HiP^  the  middle  meatus ;  and  that  between  the  inferior  and  the  floor  of 

j^ltie  fossa  is  the  inferior  meatus. 

^^ijfir  These  meatuses  are  passages  which  extend  from  before  backwarfls, 
and  it  is  in  rushing  through  and  amongst  these  that  the  atmosphere 
deposits  its  odorant  particles  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  There 
are  several  openings  into  the  nasal  fossae :  thus,  in  the  superior 
meatus  are  the  openings  of  the  sphenoidal  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells,  in  the  middle  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the  frontal  sinuses, 
and  the  antrum  maxillare ;  and,  in  the  inferior  meatus,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nasal  duct.  In  the  dried  bone  there  are  two  additional 
openings,  the  spheno-palatine  and  the  anterior  palatine  foramen;  the 
former  being  situated  in  the  superior,  and  the  latter  in  the  inferior 
meatus. 

The  Mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  called  pituitary^  or 
Schneiderian.*  The  former  name  being  derived  from  its  secretion, 
the  latter  from  Schneider,  who  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  secre- 
tion of  the  nose  proceeded  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not 
from  the  brain,  as  was  formerly*  imagined.  It  is  continuous  with 
the  general  gastro-pulmonary  mncous  membrane,  and  may  be  traced 

•  Conrad  Victor  Schneider,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  WittenbQrg.  His  work,'^eii« 
tilled  De  CatarrhiSf  &.c.  was  published  in  1661. 
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through  the  openings  in  the  meatuses,  into  the  sphenoidal  and  eth- 
moidal cells ;  into  the  antrum  maxiUare ;  through  the  nasal  duct  to 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  conjunctiva; 
alonff  the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells,  to 
which  it  forms  the  lining  membrane;  and  through  the  posterior  nares 
into  the  pharnyx  and  mouth,  and  thence  through  the  lungs  and  ali- 
mentary canal. 

The  surface  of  this  membrane  is  furnished  with  a  columnar  epi- 
thelium supporting  innumerable  viliratile  cilia. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  Arteries  of  the  nasal  foss£B  are  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  from  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  and 
.  spheno-palatine  ancTpterygo-palatine  iirom  the  internal  maxiUary. 

The  JVerves  are,  the  olfactory,  the  spheno-palatine  branches 
from  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthabnic. 
The  ultimate  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  terminate  in  minute 
papillae 

THE  ETB,  WI^H  ITS  APPHirDAOES. 

The  form  of  the  eyel)all  is  that  of  a  sphere,  of  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  having  the  segment  of  a  spialler  sphere  ingrafted  upon  its 
anterior  surface,  which  increases  its  antero-posterior  diameter.  The 
axes  of  ihe  two  eyeballs  are  parallel  with  each  other,  but  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  which'  are  directed  outwards. 
The  optic  nerves  follow  the  direction  of  the  orbits,  and  therefore 
enter  the  eyeballs  to  their  nasal  side. 

The  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  composed  of  tunics  and  of  refracting 
media  called  humours.    The  tunics,  are  three  in  number,  the 

1.  Sclerotic  and  Cornea, 

Choroid,  Iris,  and  Ciliary,  processes, 
.  3.'  Retina  and  Zonula  ciliaris. 

The  hwrnnart  are  also  three-^  , 

•  •  •  1 

Aqueous, 
CrystalUne  (lens), 
Vitreous. 

1.  The  Sclerotic  and  Cornea  form  the  external  tunic  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  give  to  it  its  peculiar  form.  Four-fifths  of  the  globe  are 
invested  by  the  sclerotic,  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  cornea. 

The  SckroUc  (tfieXrjgof,  hard)  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  thicker 
behind  than  in  front.  It  is  continuous,  |x3steriorly,  with  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  derived  frofti  the  dura  mater,  and  it  is 
pierced  by  that  nerve  as  well  as  by  the  ciliary  nerves  and  arteries. 
Anteriorly  it  presents  a  hcvclJed  edge  which  Teceives  the  cornea  in 
tlie  same  way  that  a  watch-glass  is  received  by  the  groove  in  its 
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case.  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  a  thin  tendinous  layer,  the 
tunica  albuginea^  derived  from  tJic  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
four  recti  muscles.  By  its  posterior  surface  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
two  oblique  muscles.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  covered,  for  a  part  of 
its  extent,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  the 
conjunctiva ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  whiteness,  gives 
occasion  to  tiie  common  expression,  "  the  white  of  the  eye." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  the  sclerotic  forms  a  thin 
cnribrifurm  lamella  {/amina  cr'ibrosa),  which  is  pierced  by  a  number 
of 'minute  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  nervous  filaments.  One 
of  these  openings,  larger  than  the  rest,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  lamella,  is  the  porus  opticus,  through  which  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae  enters  the  eye. 
«    -    *'  '  .  » 

^  Fig.  136.» 


I 


The  Cornea  (corneus,  homy)  is  the  transparent  projecting  layer 
that  forms  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  its  form  it 
is  circular,  concavo-convex,  and  resembles  a  watch-glass.  It  is 
received  by  its  edge,  which  is  sharp  and  thin,  within  the  bevelled 
border  of  the  sclerotic,  to  which  it  is  very  firmly  attached,  and  it  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  anterior  portion  of  that  tunic.  When 

•  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  1,  The  sclerotic,  thicker  behind  than 
in  front.  '2.  Tlio  cornea,  received  within  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotic,  atid  con- 
nected  witli  it  by  means  of  a  bevelled  edge.  3.  The  choroid,  connected  anteriorly  with 
(4)  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  (5)  the  ciliary  processes.  6.  The  iris.  7.  The  pupil.  8. 
The  tliird  layer  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  terminating  anteriorly  by  an  abruj)t  border  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ciliary  processes.  9.  The  canal  of  Petit,  whicli  encircles  the  lens 
(12);  the  thin  layer  in  front  of  this  canal  is  the  zonula  ciliaris,  a  prolongation  of  the 
vascular  layer  of  the  retina  to  the  lens.  10.  The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  contain, 
ing  the  aqueous  humour ;  the  lining  membrane  by  which  the  humour  is  secreted  is 
represented  in  the  diagram.  11.  The  posterior  chamber.  12.  The  lens,  more  convex 
behind  than  before,  and  enclosed  in  its  proper  capsule.  13.  The  vitreous  humour 
enclosed  in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  in  cells  formed  in  its  interior  by  that  membrane. 
14.  A  tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the 
artery  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  15.  The  neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve.  16.  The 
arteria  centralis  retinas,  embedded  in  its  centre. 
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examined  from  the  exterior,  its  vertical  diameter  is  seen  to  be  about 
one-sixteenth  shorter  than  the  transverse,  in  consequence  of  the 
overlapping  above  and  below,  of  the  margin  of  the  sclerotica ;  on 
the  interior,  however,  its  outline  is  perfectly  circular. 

The  cornea  is  composed  of  four  layers,  1,  of  the  conjunctiva;  2, 
of  the  cornea  proper,  which  consists  of  several  .thin  lamella;  con- 
nected together  by  an  extremely  fine  cellular  tissue ;  3,  of  the  cornea 
elastica,  a  "  fine,  elastic,  and  exquisitely  transparent  membrane, 
-  exactly  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  proper ;"  and  4, 
of  the  fining  membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eyeball.  The 
cornea  elastica  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect  transparency,  even 
when  submitted  for  many  days  to  tlie  action  of  water  or  alcohol ; 
while  the  cornea  proper  is  rendered  perfectly  opaque  by  the  same 
immersion.  To  expose  this  membrane,  Dr.  Jacob  suggests  that  the 
eye  should  be  placed  in  water  for  six  or  eight  days,  and  then  that 
all  the  opaque  cornea  should  be  removed  la\'er  after  layer.  Another 
character  of  the  cornea  elastica  is  its  great  elasticity,  which  causes 
it  to  roll  up  when  divided  or  torn,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens.  The  use  of  this  layer,  according  to  Dr.  Jacob,  is 
to  "  preserve  the  requisite  permanent  correct  curvature  of  the 
flaccid  cornea  proper." 

The  opacity  of  the  cornea,  produced  by  pressure  on  the  globe, 
results  from  the  infiltration  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  connect- 
ing its  layers.  This  appearance  cannot  be  produced  in  a  sound 
living  eye.  "^MIII 

Dissection. — The  sclerotic  and  cornea  are  now  to  be  dissected' 
away  from  the  second  tunic ;  this,  with  care,  may  be  easily  per- 
formed, the  only  connexions  subsisting  between  them  being  at  tlie 
circumference  of  the  iris,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
perforation  of  the  ciliary  nerves  and  arteries.  Pinch  up  a  fold  of 
the  sclerotic  near  its  anterior  circumference,  and  make  a  small 
opening  into  it,  then  raise  the  edge  of  the  tunic,  and  with  a  pair  of 
fine  scissors,  having  a  probe  point*  divide  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  sclerotic,  and  cut  it  away  bit  by  bit.  Then  separate  it  from 
its  attachment  around  the  circumference  of  tlie  iris  by  a  gentle 
pressure  with  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  dissection  of  the  eye  must 
be  conducted  under  w'ater. 

In  the  course  of  this  dissection  the  ciliary  nerves  and  long  ciliary 
arteries  will  be  seen  passing  forwards  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid,  to  be  distributed  to  the  iris. 

2.  Second  tunic. — The  second  tunic  of  the  eyeball  is  formed  by 
the  choroid,  ciliary  ligament  and  iris,  the  ciliary  processes  being  an 
appendage  developed  from  its  inner  surface. 

The  choroid*  is  a  vascular  membrane  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown 

*  The  word  choroid  has  been  very  much  abused  in  anatomical  langnaare ;  it  was 
originally  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the  foetus  called  chorion  from  tlie  Greek  word 
;^6/>.  tv,  domicilium,  that  membrane  being,  as  it  were,  the  abode  or  receptacle  of  the 
foetuf.  Xopior  comes  from  x,"p'(ctf  to  take  or  receive.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  cho- 
rion in  the  ovum  is  a  vascular  membrane  of  a  peculiar  structure.     Hence  the  term 
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colour  upon  its  external  surface,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour  within. 
It  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic,  externally,  by  an  extremely  fine  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  by  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels.  Internally 
it  is  in  simple  contact  with  the  third  tunic  of  the  eye,  the  retina.  It 
is  pierced  posteriorly  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  con- 
nected anteriorly  with  the  iris,  ciliary  processes,  and  with  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  by  a  dense  white  structure, 
the  ciliary  ligament,  which  surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  iris 
like  a  ring.  .,  , 

The  choroid  membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers: — 1.  An 
external  or  venous,  which  consists  principally  of  veins  arranged  in 
a  peculiar  manner :  hence  they  have  been  named  vencB  vorticoscB. 
The  marking  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  produced  by  these 
veins,  resembles  so  many  centres,  to  which  a  number  of  curved 
lines  converge.  It  is  this  layer  which  is  connected  with  the  ciliary 
ligament.  2.  The  middle  or  arterial  layer  {tunica  Ruyscliiana*)  is 
formed  principally  by  the  ramifications  of  minute  arteries,  and 
secretes  upon  its  surface  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  It  is  reflected 
inwards  at  its  junction  with  the  ciliary  ligament,  so  as  to  form  the 
ciliary  processes.  3.  The  internal  layer  is  a  delicate  membrane 
(membrana  pigmenti)  which  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  beneath 
the  microscope ;  it  is  composed  of  several  lamina;  of  nucleated 
hexagonal  cells,  which  contain  the  granules  of  pigmentum  nigrum, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  a  tesselated  pavement. 

In  animals  me  pigmentum  nigrum,  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
eyeball,  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  metallic 
brilliancy,  called  the  tapetum. 

The  ciliary  ligament,  or  circle,  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
external  and  middle  tunics  of  the  eye,  and  serves  to  connect  the 
cornea  and  sclerotic  at  their  line  of  junction  with  the  iris  and  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  choroid.  It  is  also  the  point  to  which  the  ciliary 
nerves  and  vessels  proceed  previously  to  their  distribution,  and  it 
receives  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  through  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  sclerotic.  A  minute  vascular  canal  is  situated  within  the  ciliary 
ligament,  called  the  ciliary  canal,  or  the  canal  of  Fontana,t  from 
its  discoverer. 

The  Iris  (iris,  a  rainbow)  is  so  named  from  its  variety  of  colour 
in  different  individuals:  it  forms  a  septum  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  is  pierced  somewhat  to  the  nasal 
side  of  its  centre  by  a  circular  opening,  which  is  called  the  pupil. 

.  .  •  ■  " 

choroid,  x'-f^^^  ii/oc,  like  the  chorion,  has  been  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  vas- 
cular structures,  as  in  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  the  choroid  plexus,  &c.  and 
we  find  Cruveilhicr  in  his  admirable  work  on  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  saying  in  a  note, 
"  Choroide  est  synonyrae  de  vaeculcuse." 

♦  Ruysch  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1638,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Amsterdam  in  1665.  His  whole  life  was  employed  in  making  injected  preparations, 
for  which  he  is  justly  celebrated.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  was  en- 
tirely made  up  of  vessels.    He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years. 

t  Felix  Fontana,  an  anatomist  of  Tuscany.  His  "  Description  of  a  New  Canal  in 
the  Eye,"  was  published  in  1778,  in  a  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Upsal. 
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By  its  periphery  it  is  connected  with  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  by  its 
inner  circumference  forms  the  margin  of  the  pupil :  its  anterior  sur- 
face looks  towards  the  cornea,  and  the  posterior  towards  the  ciliary 
processes  and  lens. 

It  is  composed  of  two  layers,  an  anterior  or  muscuJar^  consisting 
of  radiating  fibres  which  converge  from  the  circumference  towards 
the  centre,  and  have  the  power  of  dilating  the  pupil ;  and  circular^ 

which  surround  the  pupil  like  a 
Fig.  137.»  sphincter,  and  by  their  action  pro- 

duce contraction  of  its  area.  The 
posterior  layer  is  of  a  deep  purple 
tint,  and  is  thence  named  wuea, 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
a  ripe  grape. 

The  Ciliary  processes  may  be 
seen  in  two  ways,  either  by  re- 
moving the  iris  from  its  attachment 
to  the  ciliary  ligament,  when  a  front 
view  of  the  processes  will  be  ob- 
tained, or  bv  making  a  transverse 
section  through  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
when  they  may  be  examined  from 
behind,  as  in  fig.  137. 
The  ciliary  processes  consist  of  a  number  of  triangular  folds, 
formed  apparently  by  the  ])laiting  of  the  internal  layer  of  the  cho- 
roid. They  arc,  according  to  Zinn,  about  sixty  in  number,  and  may 
be  divided  into  large  and  small,  the  latter  being  situated  in  the 
spaces  between  the  former.  The  periphery  is  connected  with  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  internal  layer  of  the 
choroid.  The  central  border  is  free,  and  rests  against  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens.  The  anterior  surface  corresponds  with  the 
uvea ;  the  posterior  receives  the  folds  of  the  zonula  ciliaris  between 
its  processes,  and  thus  establishes  a  connexion  between  the  choroid 
and  the  third  tunic  of  the  eye.  The  ciliary  processes  are  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  which  is  more  abundant 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid,  than  upon 
the  posterior.  When  the  pigment  is  washed  off,  the  processes  are 
of  a  whitish  colour. 

3.  Third  tunic— The  third  tunic  of  the  eye  is  the  retina,  which 
is  prolonged  forwards  to  the  lens  by  the  zonula  ciliaris. 

Dissection. — If  after  the  preceding  dissection  the  choroid  mem- 
brane be  carefully  raised  and  removed,  the  eye  being  kept  under 
water,  the  retina  may  be  seen  very  distinctly. 
The  Retina  is  composed  of  three  layers: — 

*  The  anterior  RC^mcnt,  of  a  ti-ansverse  section  of  the  jrlobc  of  tlic  eye,  seen  from 
within.  1.  The  divided  cdpc  of  the  three  tunics  ;  sclerotic,  choroid  (the  dark  layer,) 
and  retina.  2.  the  pupil.  3.  The  iris,  the  surface  pres<;nted  to  view  in  Ujis  section 
b<'iiiff  the  uvea.  4.  The  ciliary  processes.  5.  The  scalloped  anterior  border  of  tlie 
retina. 
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External  or  Jacob's  membrane, 
Middle^        Nervous  membrane, 
Interna], 


Vascular  membrane. 


Fig.  138* 


Jacobs  membrane  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  seen  as  a  flocculent 
film  when  the  eye  is  suspended  in  water.  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  granules  having  a  tcsselated 
arrangement.    Dr.  Jacob  considers  it  to  be  a  serous  membrane. 

The  Nervous  membrane  is  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
forms  a  thin  scmi-trans])arcnt  bluish  white  layer,  which  envelopes 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  extends  forwards  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ciliary  processes,  where  it  terminates  in  an  abrupt  scalloped 
margin. 

This  layer  has  Ixjen  observed  by  Treviranus  to  be  composed  of 
cyhndrical  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  optic  nerve  and  bend 
abruptly  inwards,  near  their  termination,  to  form  the  internal  papil- 
lary layer,  which  Hes  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  ;  each 
fibre  constituting  by  its  extremity  a  distinct  papilla. 

The  Vascular  membrane  consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  minute 
artery,  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  and  its  accompanying  vein ;  the 
artery  pierces  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the  globe  of  the  eye 
through  the  porus  opticus  in  the  centre  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  This 
artery  may  be  seen  very  distinctly  by  making  a  transverse  section 
of  the  eyeball.  Its  branches  are 
continuous  anteriorly  wuth  the  zo- 
nula ciliaris. 

This  vascular  laver  forms  distinct 

ml  ^ 

sheaths  for  the  nervous  papillae, 
w^hich  constitute  the  inner  surface 
of  the  retina. 

In  the  centre  of  the  posterior  part, 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  the  retina 
presents  a  circular  spot,  which  is 
called  foramen  of  Soemmering  ,'t 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  yellow  halo, 
the  limbus  luteus,  and  is  frecjuently 
obscured  by  an  elliptical  fold  of  the 
retina,  which,  from  its  constancy  of 
appearance,  has  been  regarded  as  a  normal  condition  of  the  mem- 

*  The  posterior  segment  of  the  transverse  section  of  tlic  globe  of  the  eye,  pccn  from 
within.  1.  Tiic  divided  edge  of  the  three  tunies.  Tlio  membrane  covering  the  whole 
internal  surface  is  the  retina.  2.  The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  cen- 
tralis  retina;  piercing  its  centre.  3,  3.  The  ramitications  of  the  arteria  centralis. 
4.  The  foramen  of  Soemmering,  in  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  the  shade  from 
the  sides  of  the  section  obscures  the  limbus  luteus  which  surrounds  it.  .*>.  A  fold  of 
tlie  retina,  which  generally  olwcures  the  foramen  of  So<!mmering  after  the  eye  has  been 
opened. 

t  Samuel  Thomas  Soemmering  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  and  accurnte  plates 
which  accompany  his  works.  The  account  "  De  Foramine  (Vntrali  IJetinie  Huiuanw, 
Limbo  Luleo  cincto,"  was  published  in  177l>,  in  Uic  Commrniationts  Soc.  lirg.  .Vcien/. 
Gottinfreusix. 
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branc.  The  term  foramen  is  misapplied  to  this  spot,  for  the  vascu- 
lar layer  and  the  ini.Mubrani  Jacobi  are  continued  across  it ;  the  ner- 
vous substance  alone  appearing  to  be  deficient.  It  exists  only  in 
animals  having  the  axis  of  the  eyeballs  parallel  with  each  other,  as 
man,  quadrumana,  and  some  saurian  reptiles,  and  is  said  to  give 
passage  to  a  small  lymphatic  vessel. 

The  tonula  ciliaris  (zonula  of  Zinn)*  is  a  thin  vascular  layer 
which  connects  the  anterior  mariiin  of  the  retina  ^vith  the  anterior 
surface  of  llie  lens  near  to  its  circuml'erence.  It  ])resents  upon  its 
surface  a  number  of  small  folds  corresponding  Avith  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, between  which  they  are  received.  These  processes  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  rays  around  the  lens,  and  tne  spaces  be- 
tween them  are  stained  by  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  ciliary 
processes;  They  derive  their  vessels  from  the  vascular  layer*of  the 
retina.  The  under  surface  of  the  zonula  is  in  contact  with  the 
hyaloid  memliranc,  and  around  the  lens  forms  the  anterior  fluted 
wall  of  the  cfinaf  of  Petit. 

The  connexion  between  these  folds  and  the  ciliary  processes  may 
be  very  easily  demonstrated  by  dividing  an  eye  transversely  into 
two  portions,  tlien  raising  the  anterior  half,  and  allowing  the  vitreous 
humour  to  separate  from  its  attachment  by  its  own- weight  The 
folds  of  the  zonula  will  then  be  seen  to  be  drawn  out  from  between 
the  folds  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

Humours. — The  Jiqucous  humour  is  situated  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  eye  ;  it  is  a  weakly  albuminous  fluid,  hav- 
ing an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  very  little  greater 
than  distilled  water.  According  to  Petit,  it  scarcely  exceeds  four 
or  five  grains  in  weight. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space  intervening  between  the  cornea 
in  front,  and  the  iris  and  pupil  behiiid. 

The  posterior  chamhcr  is  the  narrow  space,  less  than  half  a  line 
in  depth,t  bounded  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  pupil  in 
front,  and  by  the  ciliary  processes,  zonula  ciliaris,  and  lens  behind. 

The  two  chambers  are  lined  by  a  thin  layer,  the  secreting  mem- 
brane of  ike  aqueous  humour. 

The  Vitreous  humour  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  It  is  an  albuminous  fluid  resembling  the  aqueous  humour  en* 
closed  in  a  delicate  membrane,  the  hyaloid,  which  sends  processes 
into  its  interior,  forming  cells  in  which  the  humour  is  retained.  A 
small  artery  may  sometimes  be  traced  through  the  centre  of  the  ' 
vitreous  humour  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Tliis  vessel  is  easily  in- 
jected in  the  foetus. 

•  John  Gottfried  Zinn,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  G6ttingcn;  his  "Descriptio  Analo- 
mica  Oculi  Huinani,"  waa  pttUiahed  in  1755 ;  with  ezcdlent  plates.  It  wu  x«pohli>hed 
by  Wrisberg  in  1780, 

t  Winslow  and  Lieutaud  thought  the  iris  to  be  in  contact  with  the  lens ;  it  frequent- 
Ij  adheres  to  the  capsule  of  the  latter  in  iritis.  The  depth  of  the  posterior  chamber  is 
greater  in  old  than  in  young  persons. 
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The  Crystalline  humour  or  lens  is  situated  immediately  behind 
the  pupil,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which  slightly 
overlap  its  margin.  It  is  more  convex  on  the  posterior  than  on  the 
anterior  surface,  and  is  embedded  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It 
is  invested  by  a  peculiarly  transparent  and  elastic  membrane,  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  called 
liquor  Morgagni^*  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  attachment  of 
the  zonula  ciHaris.  Dr.  Jacob  is  of  opinion  that  the  lens  is  connected 
to  its  capsule  by  means  of  cellular  tissue,  and  that  the  Uquor  Mor- 
gagni  is  the  result  of  a  cadaveric  change. 

The  Lens,  consists  of  concentric  layers,  of  which  the  external  are 
soft,  the  next  firmer,  and  the  central  form  a  hardened  nucleus, 
These  layers  are  best  demonstrated  by  boiling,  or  by  immersion  in 
alcohol,  when  they  separate  easily  from  each  other.  Another  divi- 
sion of  the  lens  takes  place  at  the  same  timie ;  it  splits  into  three  tri- 
angular segments,  which  have  the  sharp  edge  directed  towards,  the 
centre,  and  the  base  towards  the  circumference.  The  concentric 
lamellae  are  composed  of  minute  parallel  fibres,  which  are  united 
with  each  other  by  means  of  scalloped  borders ;  the  convexity  on 
the  one  border  fitting  accurately  the  concave  scallop  upon  the  other. 

Immediately  around  the  circumference  of  the  lens  is  a  triangular 
canal,  the  canal  of  Petit,\  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  flutings  of  the  zonula  ciliaris ;  behind  by  the 
hyaloid  membrane ;  and  within  by  the  border  of  the  lens. 

The  Vessels  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  tJie  long,  and  short,  and 
anterior  ciliary  arteries,  and  the  arteria  centralis  retina?.  The  long 
ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  scle- 
rotic, and  pass  forward  on  each  side,  between  that  membrane  and 
the  choroid,  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  where  they  divide  into  two 
branches,  w'hich  are  distributed  to  the  iris.  The  short  ciliary  arteries 
pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  internal  layer  of  the  choroid  membrane.  The  anteiior  ciliary 
are  branches  of  the  muscular  arteries.  They  enter  the  eye  through 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  are  distributed  to  the  iris.  It 
is  the  increased  number  of  these  arteries  in  iritis  that  forms  the 
peculiar  red  zone  around  the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 

The  arteria  centralis  relince  enters  the  optic  nerve  at  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  passing  through  the  porus 
opticus  is  distributed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  forming 
its  vascular  layer ;  one  branch  pierces  the  centre  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  supplies  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  Nerves  of  the  eyeball  are  the  optic,  two  ciliary  nerves  from 

•John  Baptist  Morgagni  was  born  in  1682.  He  was  appointed  ProfcBsor  of  Medi- 
cine in  Bologna,  and  published  the  first  part  ef  his  "Adversaria  Anatomica,"  in  1706. 
He  died  in  1771. 

+  John  Louis  Petit,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon :  he  published  several  surgical  and 
anatomical  Essays,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.    He  died  in  1750. 
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the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophtJialmic,  and  the  cihary  nerves  from  the 
cihary  ganglion. 

Observations. — The  sclerotic  is  a  tunic  of  protection,  and  the 
cornea  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  light.  The  choroid  sup- 
ports the  vessels  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  eye,  and  by  its 
pigmentum  nigrum  absorbs  all  loose  and  scattered  rays  that  might 
confuse  the  image  impressed  upon  the  retina.  The  iris,  by  means 
of  its  j)owers  of  expansion  and  contraction,  regulates  the  (juantity  of 
light' admitted  through  the  pupil.  If  the  iris  be  thin,  and  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  its  substance,  they  are  immediately  absorbed  by 
the  uvea ;  and  if  that  layer  be  insumcient,  they  are  tsiken  up  by  the 
Uack  pigment  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

In  Ali)inoes,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  the 
rays  of  light  traverse  the  iris  and  even  the  sclerotic,  and  so  over- 
whelm the  eye  with  light,  that  sight  is  destroyed,  except  in  the 
dimness  of  evcninij;  f>r  at  nin;ht. 

In  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments  care  is  taken  to  colour 
tlicir  interior  black,  with  the  same  object,  tlie  absorption  of  scattered 
rays.  '  " 

The'transparent  lamellated  cornea  and  the  humou^  of  the  eye 
have  for  their  office  the  refraction  of  tlie  rays  in  such  proportion  as 
to  direct  tlie  image  in  the  most  favourable  maimer  upon  tne  retina. 
Where  the  refracting  medium  is  too  great,  as  in  over  convexity  of 
the  cornea  and  lens,  'the  image  falls  short  of  the  retina  (iny<t]iia. 
near-sightedness) ;  and  where  it  is  too  little  the  image  is  tiirown 
beyond  the  nervous  membrane  (presbyopia,  far-sightedness). 

These  conditions  are  rectified  by  tlie  use  of  spectacles,  which 
provide  a  differently  refracting  medium  externally  to  the  eye,  and 
thereby  correct  the  transmission  of  light 

APPENDAGES  OF  THE  BTB.  • 

Tlie  Afpcndagcs  of  the  eye  {tutamina  ocuJi)  are  the  cyebrf)ws, 
c\  clids,  eyelashes,  conjunctiva,  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  tiie 
lachrymal  a]jparatus. 

The  Eycbroim  (supercilia)  are  two  projecting  arches  of  integu- 
ment covered  with  snort  thick  ha.irs,  which  form  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  orbits.  They  are  connected  beneath  with  the  orbiculares, 
occipito-frontales,  and  corrugatores  supcrcilioium  muscles;  their 
use  is  to  sliadc  the  eyes  from  a  too  vivid  light,  or  ]iro(ect  them  from 
particles  of  dust  and  moisture  iloating  over  the  tbn^hcad. 

The  Eyelids  (palpebra)  arc  two  valvular  layers  placed  in  front  of 
the  eye,  serving  to  defend  it  from  injury  by- their  closure.  \Vlicn 
drawn  open  tliey  leave  between  them  an  eUiptical  space,  the  angles 
of  which  arc  called  canthu  The  outer  canthus  is  formed  by  die 
meeting  of  the  two  lids  at  an  acute  angle.  The  inner  canthus  is 
prolonged  for  a  short  distance  inwards  towards  the  nose,  and  a 
triangular  space  is  left  between  the  lids  in  this  situation,  which  is 
called  the  lacus  lachrymalis.   At  the  commencemetit  of  the  lacus 
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lachrymalis  upon  each  of  the  two  lids  is  a  small  ancjular  projection, 
the  lachrymal  papilla  or  tubercle  ;  and  at  the  apex  of  each  papilla  is 
a  small  orifice  (punctum  lachrj^male),  the  commencement  of  the 
lachrymal  canal. 

The  eyelids  have,  entering  into  their  structure,  integumenU  orbicu- 
laris muscle,  tarsal  cartilages.  Meibomian  glands,  and  conjunctiva. 

The  tegumeniary  cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids  is  remarkable  for 
its  looseness  and  for  the  entire  absence  of  adipose  substance.  It  is 
particularly  liable  to  serous  infiltration.  The  fibres  of  the  orbicu- 
laris muscle  covering  the  eyelids,  are  extremely  thin  and  pale. 

The  Tarsal  cartilages  are  two  thin  lamella3  of  fibro-cartilage 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  give  form  and  support  to  the  eyelids. 
The  superior  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  at  its  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity.  Its  lower 
border  is  broad  and  flat,  its  upper  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  levator  palpebra3  and  to  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids. 

The  In  ferior  fibro-cartilage  is  an  elliptical  band,  narrower  than  the 
superior,  and  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  lower  lid.  Its  upper 
border  is  flat,  and  corresponds  with  the  flat  edge  of  the  upper  cal*- 
tilage.  The  lower  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  fibrous  membrane. 
At  the  inner  canthus  the  tarsal  cartilages  terminate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lachrymalis,  and  are  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  by  the  tendo  oculi.  At  their  outer  extremity  they  termi- 
nate at  a  short  distance  from  the  angle  of  the  canthus,  and  arc 
retained  in  their  position  by  means  of  a  decussation  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  broad  tarsal  ligament,  called  the  external  palpebral 
ligament. 

Y  The  Fibrous  membj-avc  of  the  lids  is  firmly  attached  to  the  perios- 
teum, around  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  by  its  circumference,  and  to 
the  tarsal  cartilages  by  its  central  margin.  It  is  thick  and  dense  on 
the  outer  half  of  the  orbit,  but  becomes  thin  to  its  inner  side.  Its 
use  is  to  retain  the  tarsal  cartilages  in  their  place,  and  give  support 
to  the  lids ;  hence  it  has  been  named  the  broad  tarsal  ligament. 

The  Meibomian  glands*  are  embedded  in  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cartilages,  and  are  very  distinctly  seen  on  examining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fids.  They  have  the  appearance  of  parallel  strings 
of  pearls,  about  thirty  in  number  in  the  upper  cartilage,  and  some- 
what fewer  in  the  lower  ;  they  open  by  minute  foramina  nj)on  the 
edges  of  the  lids.  They  correspond  in  length  with  tlie  breadth  of 
the  cartilage,  and  are  consequently  longer  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  lid. 

Each  gland  consists  of  a  single  lengthened  follicle  or  tube,  into 
which  a  number  of  small  clustered  follicles  open  ;  the  latter  are  so 
numerous  as  almost  to  conceal  the  tube  by  which  the  secretion  is 
poured  out  upon  the  margin  of  the  lids.  They  are  figiued,  after 
a  very  careful  examination,' in  Dr.  Quain's  "  Elements  of  Anatomy." 


*  Henry  Mcibornius,  "dc  Vasis  Palpebrarum  Novis,"  IGGG. 
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Occasionally  an  arch  is  formed  between  two  of  them,  as  is  seen  in 
that  figure,  and  produces  a  very  graceful  appearance. 

The  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  furnished  with  a  triple  row  of  long 
thick  hairs,  which  curve  upwards  from  the  upper  lid,  and  down- 
wards from  the  lower,  so  that  they  may  not  interlace  with  each 
other  in  the  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and  prove  an  impediment  to  the 
opening  of  the  eyes.  These  are  the  eyelashes  {cilia),  important 
organs  of  defence  to  the  sensitive  surface  of  so  dehcate  an  organ 
as  the  eye.  «^  • 

The  VonjWnctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the.  eye.  It  coven 
the'Whole  of  its  anterior  surface,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  lids 
so  as  to  form  their  internal  layer.  The  duplicatures  formed  between 
tHe  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  lids  are  called  the  superior  and  inferior 
palpebral  sinuses,  of  which  the  former  is  much  deeper  than  the  in- 
ferior. Where  it  covers  the  cornea  the  conjunctiva  is  very  thin 
and  closely  adherent,  and  no  vessels  can  be  traced  into  it.  Upon 
the  sclerotica  it  is  thicker  and  less  adherent,  and  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  th6  Uds  is  very  closely  connected,  and  is  exceedingly  vas- 
ctdof.  It  is  continuous  with  the  general  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  and  sympathizes  in  its  affections,  as  may  be  observed  in 
various  diseases.  From  the  surface  of  the  eye  it  may  be  traced 
through  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Meil)omian  glands,  and  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  may  be  followed  through  the  lachrymal 
canals  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  downwards  tlirough  the 
nasal  duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

This  membrane  is  coated  with  a  lamellated  epithelium  composed 
of  vesicles  and  flattened  scales,  with  central  nuclei. 

The  Caruncula  lachrymalis  is  the  small  reddish  body  which  occu- 
pies the  lacus  lachrymalis  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  In 
health  it  presents  a  bright  pink  tint;  in  sickness  it  loses  its  colour 
and  becomes  jiale.  It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  follicles  similar 
to  the  Meibomian  glands,  embedded  in  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  whitish  secretion  which  so  constantly  forms 
at  the  inner  an^le  of  the  eye.  It  is  covered  with  minute  hairs 
which  are  sometimes  so  long  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  nakc^ 
eye. 

Immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  is  a  slight  du{^ 
cature  of  the  conjunctiva,  called  plica  semilunaris,  which  contains 
a  minute  plate  of  cartilage,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  third  lid  of 
animals,  the  memb^ana  nictitans  of  birds. 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  palpebrie  are  supplied  internally  with 
grteries  from  the  ophthalmic,  and  externally  from  the  facisd  and 
transverse  facial.  Their  nerves  are  branches  of  the  fliiUi  and  of  the 
faciaL 

LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  Lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland  wiili 
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its  excretory  ducts ;  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  lachrymal  canals ; 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct. 

The  Lachrymal  gland  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit,  and  consists  of  two  portions,  orbital  and  palpebral.  The 
orbital  portion,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  flattened 
and  oval  in  shape,  and  occupies  the  lachrymal  fossa  in  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  being  in  contact  with  the  periosteum,  to 
which  it  is  closely  connected  by  its  upper  and  convex  surface ;  being 
in  relation  with  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  with  the  superior  and  ex- 
ternal rectus  by  its  inferior  or  concave  surface ;  and  with  the  broad 
tarsal  ligament  by  its  anterior  border.  By  its  posterior  border  it 
receives  its  vessels  and  nerves.  The  palpebral  portion,  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  is  situated  in  the  upper  eyelid,  extending  downw'ards 
to  the  superior  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  It  is  continuous  with 
the  orbital  portion  above,  and  is  enclosed  in  an  investment  of  dense 
fibrous  membrane.  The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  con- 
veyed away  by  ten  or  twelve  small  ducts  which  run  for  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  open  upon  its  surface  by  a 
series  of  pores  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  apart,  situated  in  a 
curved  Une  a  little  above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 

Lachrymal  canals. — The  lachrymal  canals  commence  at  the 
minute  openings,  puncta  lachrymalia,  seen  upon  the  lachrymal 
papillai  of  the  lids  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis, 
and  proceed  inw^ards  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  where  they  terminate 
beneath  a  valvular  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
sac.  The  superior  duct  at  first  ascends,  and  then  turns  suddenly 
inwards  towards  the  sac,  forming  an  abrupt  angle.  The  inferior 
duct  forms  the  same  kind  of  angle,  by  descending  at  first,  and  then 
turning  abruptly  inw^ards.  They  are  dense  and  elastic  in  structure, 
and  remain  constantly  open,  so  that  they  act  like  capillary  tubes  in 
absorbing  the  tears  from  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  two  fasciculi 
of  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle  are  inserted  into  these  ducts,  and  serve 
to  draw  them  inwards. 

The  Lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct,  and 
is  scarcely  more  dilated  than  the  rest  of  the  canal.  It  is  lodged  in 
the  groove  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  is  often  distinguished  inter- 
nally from  the  nasal  duct  by  a  semilunar  or  circular  valve.  It  con- 
sists of  mucous  membrane,  but  is  covered  in  and  retained  in  its  place 
by  a  fibrous  expansion,  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone :  it  is  also  . 
covered  by  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  same  ridge, 
and  in  its  action  upon  the  lachrymal  canals  may  serve  to  compress 
the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  JVasal  duct  is  a  short  canal  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  directed  downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little  outwards  to 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  terminates  by  an  expanded 
orifice.  It  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  conjunctiva  above,  and  with  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose 
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below.    Obstruction  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  this  duct 
constitutes .tlie  disease  called  fistula  lachrvmalis. 

Vessch  and  verves. — The  laciuynial  gland  is  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  laciu ymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  with  nerves 
by  tlivi  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  and  orbital  branch  of 
the  soperior  maxillary. 

THE  ORGAIT  01*  HEARIIfO. 

TIk^  7vo- is  conijMiscd  of  three  |)arts.  1.  External  ear,  2.  Mid- 
dle ear  J  ur  tympanum.    3.  Internal  e>ar,  or  labyrinth. 

The  External  Ear  consists  of  two  portions,  the  pinna  and 
meatus;  the  former  representing  a  kind  of  funnel  which  collects  the 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  called  sounds,  and  the  latter  a  tube 
which  conveys  the  vibrations  to  the  tympanum. 

Tjie  Pinna  presents  a  number  of  folds  and  hollows  upon  its  sur- 
face, which  have  ditlcrent  names  assi*Tiied  to  them.  Thus  the  ex- 
ternal folded  margin  is  called  the  helix  ip^^l,  a  fold).  The  eleva- 
tion parallel  to  and  in  front  of  the  helix  is  called  auLihelix  (avW,  op- 
posite.^  The  pointed  process,  projecting  like  a  valve  over  the  opt- 
ing of  the  ear  from  tne  face,  is  called  the  tragus  (Tpayog,  a  goat), 
probably  from  being  sometimes  covered  with  bristly  hair  like  that 
of  a  goat;  and  a  tubercle  opposite  to  this  is  the  antitragus.  The 
lower  dependent  and  fleshy  portion  of  the  pinna  is  the  lohulus.  The 
space  luitwecn  the  helix  and  antilielix  is  natned  the/fAs.s'a  innominata. 
Anotlier  depression  is  observed  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  anti- 
helix,  which  bifurcates  and  leaves  a  triangular  space  between  its 
branches  called  the  scaphoid  Jussa  ;  and  the  lar^e  central  space  to 
which  all  the  channels  converge  is  the  concha,  which  opens  directly 
into  the  meatus. 

The  pinna  is  composed  of  integument,  fibro'cartilagef  Hgamenis, 

and  muscles. 

The  Integument  is  thin,  and  closely  connected  with  the  fibnMsar- 

lage. 

The  Flhro-cartilagc  gives  form  to  the  pinna,  and  is  folded  so  as 
to  produce  die  various  convexities  and  grooves  which  have  been 
described  upon  its  surface.  The  heUx  commences  in  the  concha, 
and  partially  divides  that  cavity  into  two  parts ;  on  its  anterior  bor- 
der is  a  tubercle  for  the' attachment  of  the  attrahens  aurerA  muscle* 
and  a  little  above  this  a  small  vertical  fissure,  the  fissure  of  the 
helix.  The  termination  of  the  helix  and  antihelix  forms  a  length- 
ened process,  the  processus  caudatns^  which  is  se]>afated  from  the 
concha  by  an  extensive  fissure.  Upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tragus  is  another  fissure,  the  fissure  of  the  tragus,  and  in  the  lobulus 
the  fibro-cartilage  is  wholly  deficient.  The  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
.meatus,  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  cylinder,  is  divided 
from  the  concha  by  a  fissure  which  is  closed. in  the  entire  ear  by 
ligamentous  fibres;  it  is  firmly  attached  at  its  termination  to  the 
processus  auditorius. 
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The  Ligaments  of  the  external  ear  are  those  which  attach  the 
pinna  to  the  side  of  the  head,  viz.  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  liga- 
ment of  the  tragus ;  and  those  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  which  serve 
to  preserve  its  folds  and  connect  the  opposite  margins  of  the  fissures. 
The  latter  arc  two  in  number, — the  ligament  between  tlie  concha 
and  the  processus  caudatus,  and  the  broad  ligament  which  extends 
from  the  jupper  margin  of  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  tragus  to  the 
helix,  and  completes  tlie  meatus. 

The  proper  Muscles  of  the  Pinna  are  the —  ^ 


Major  helicis, 
Minor  helicis, 
Tragicus, 

Antitrafjicus,  ^• 
Transvcrsus  auricula?. 


The  Major  helicis  is  a  narrow  band  of  muscular  fibres  situated 
upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  helix,  just  above  the  tragus. 

The  Minor  helicis  is  placed  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the 
helix,  at  its  commencement,  in  the  fossa  of  the  concha. 
•   The  Tragicus  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  layer  of  muscular  fibres, 
Mtuated  upon  the  tragus. 

The  Antiiragicus  arises  from  the  antitragus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  extremity,  or  processes  caudatus  of  the  helix. 

The  Transvcrsus  auriculcB,  partly  tendinous  and  partly  muscular, 
extends  transversely  from  the  convexity  of  the  concha  to  that  of  the 
helix,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pinna. 

These  muscles  arc  rudimentary  in  the  human  ear,  and  deserve 
only  the  title  of  muscles  in  the  ears  of  animals.  Two  other  muscles 
are  described  by  Mr.  Tod,*  the  obliquus  auris  and  contractor  meatus, 
or  trago-helicus. 

The  Meatus  auditorius  is  a  canal,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly 
osseous,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  extends  inwards  and  a  little 
forwards  from  the  concha  to  the  tympanum.  It  is  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  each  extremity,  forms  an  oval  cylinder,  the  long 
diameter  being  vertical,  and  is  slightly  curved  upon  itself,  the  con- 
cavity looking  downwards. 

It  is  lined  by  an  extremely  thin  pouch  of  cuticle,  which,  when 
withdrawn  after  maceration,  preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus. 
Some  stiff  short  hairs  are  also  found  in  its  interior,  which  stretch 
across  the  tube,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  insects  and  dust.  Be- 
neath the  cuticle  are  a  number  of  small  ceruminous  follicles,  which 
secrete  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

Vessels  and  JVcrves. — The  pinna  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arte- 
ries ;  by  the  anterior  auricular  from  the  temporal,  and  by  the  pos- 
terior auricular  from  the  external  carotid. 

Its  JVerves  are  derived  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
from  the  auricularis  magnus  of  tlie  cervical  plexus. 

•  "The  Anatomy  aud  Phy  Biology  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,"  by  David  Tod,  1832. 
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Tympanum. — The  tympmmm  is  an  irregular  hony  cavity,  com- 
pressed from  ^vi1hout  inwards,  and  situated  within  the  petrous  bone. 
It  is  bounded  externally  by  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani ;  in- 
ternally by  its  inoer  wall ;  cumLJ^  its  circumference  by  the  petrous 
bone  and  mastoid  cells.  ^ 

The  Memhrana  tympani  is  a%in  and  semi-transparent  membrane 
of  an  oval  shape,  the  longer  diameter  being  near]\-  a  crtical.  It  is 
inserted  into  a  groove  around  the  circumference  of  the  meatus  near 
to  its  termination,  and  is  placed  obliquely  across  the  area  of  that 
tube,  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  being  downwards  and  inwards. 
It  is  concave  towards  tlie  meatus,  and  convex  towards  the  tympa- 
num, and  is  composed  of  three  layers,  an  external  cuticular,  middle 
fibrous  and  muscular,  and  internal  mucous,  derived  from  the  mucous 
I  i  n  i  ng  of  the  tympanum.  ^ 

The  tympanum  contains  three  small  bones,  ossicula  audits  viz.' 
the— 

Malleus, 
Incus, 
.  Stapes.  '  * 

The  Malleus  {hammer)  consists  of  a  head,  neck,  handle  (manu^ 
brium),  and  two  processes,  bng  {processuM  gracilis),  and  short  (pro- 
cessus brevis).  The  manubrium  is  connected  to  the  membrana 
tympani  by  its  whole  length  extending  to  below  the  central  point 
of  that  membrane.  It  lies  beneath  its  mucous  layer,  and  serves  aS 
a  point  of  attachment  to  wdiich  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  fibrous 
layer  converge.  The  long  process  descends  to  a  groove  near  to 
the  fissura  Glaseri,  and  gives  attachment  to  tlie  laxator  tympani 
muscle.  Into  th^  short  process  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
tympani,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  articidates  with  the  incus. 

The  Incits  (anvil)  is  named  from  an  imagined  resemblance  to  an 
anvil.  It  has' also  been  likened  to  a  bicuspid  tooth,  having  one  root 
longer,  and  w^idcly  separated  from  the  other.  It  consists  of  two  • 
processes,  w^hich  unite  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  at  their  junction 
ITorm  a  flattened  bodv,  to  articulate  with  the  head  of  the  malleus. 
The  short  process  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the 
mastoid  cells  by  means  of  a  short  ligament;  the  long  process 
descends  nearly  parallel  with  the  handle  of  the  msJleus,  and  curves 
inwards,  near  to  its  termination.  At  its  extremity  is  a  small 
glnlnilar  projection,  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  a  distinct  bone  in  the 
ffjDtus,  but  becomes  anchylosed  to  the  long  pi-ocess  of  the  incus  in 
the  adult ;  this  process  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

The  Stapes  is  shaped  like  a  stirrup,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance. Its  head  articulates  with  the  os  orbiculare,  and  the  two 
branches  are  connected  by  their  extremities  with  a  flat  oval^aped 
plate,  representing  the  foot  of  the  stirrup.  The  foot  of  the  stirrup  is 
received  into  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  the  margin  erf  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  circular  ligament;  it  is  in  contact,  by  its  sur- 
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face,  with  the  membrana  vestibuli,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  tympanum.  The  neck  of  the  stapes  gives  attacliment 
to  the  stapedius  muscle.  .     ^  • 


Fig.  139  • 


t 


t- 


The  Gssicula  auditus  are  retained  in  their  position  and  moved 
upon  themselves  by  means  of  ligaments  and  muscles. 

The  Ligaments  are  three  in  number ;  the  ligament  of  the  head  of 
the  malleus,  which  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  upper  wall  of  the 
tympanum :  the  ligament  of  the  incus,  a  short  and  thick  band,  which 
serves  to  attach  the  extremity  of  the  short  process  of  that  bone  to 
the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells ;  and  the  circular 
ligament  which  connects  the  margin  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes  with 
the  circumference  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  These  ligaments  have 
been  described  as  muscles,  by  Mr.  Tod,  under  the  names  of  supe- 
rior capitis  mallei,  obliquus  incudis  extcrnus  posterior,  and  mus- 
culus,  vel  structura  stapedius  inferior. 

•  A  diagram  of  the  ear.  p.  The  pinna,  f.  The  tympanum.  I.  The  labyrinth. 
1.  The  upper  part  of  the  helix.  2.  The  antihelix.  3.  The  tragus.  4.  The  antitragus. 
5.  The  lobulus.  6.  The  concha.  7.  The  upper  part  of  tlic  fossa  innominata.  8. 
The  meatus.  9.  The  membrana  tympani,  divided  by  the  section.  10.  The  three 
little  bones,  crossing  the  area  of  the  tympanum,  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes  ;  the  foot  of 
the  stapes  blocks  up  the  fenestra  ovalis  upon  the  imier  wall  of  the  tympanum.  11. 
The  promontory.  12.  The  fenestra  rotunda;  tlie  dark  opening  above  the  oss^ula 
lead»  into  the  mastoid  cells.  13.  The  Eustachian  tube;  the  little  canal  upon  this  tube 
contains  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  in  its  passage  to  the  tympanum.  14.  The  vesti- 
bule. 15.  The  three  semicircular  canals,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  oblique.  16. 
The  ampulli^;  u[xm  the  iwrijcndiculur  and  horizontal  canals.  17.  The  cochlea.  18. 
A  depression  between  the  convexities  of  the  two  tubuli  which  communicate  with  the 
tympanum  and  vestibule  ;  tlie  one  is  tlie  scala  tympani,  terminating  at  12 ;  the  other  is 
the  scala  vestibuli. 
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The  Muscles  of  .the  tympanum  are  four  in  number,  the — 

Tensor  tympani, 
Laxator  tympani, 
Laxator  tympani  miiior. 
Stapedius.  •  - 

The  Tenscfr  tymvani  (musculus  intcrnus  mallei)  arises  from  the 
spitious  process  oi  the  sphenoid,  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the 

temporal  bone,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  passes  forw^ards 
in  a  distinct  canal,  separated  from  the  tube  by  the  processus  coch- 
learHbnnis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  imme- 
diately below  the  commencement  of  the  processus  gracilis. 

The  Laxator  tymvani  (musculus  externus  mallei)  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  tne  sphenoid  bone,  and  passes  through  an  opening 
in  the  nssura  Glaseri,  to  be  inserted  into  the  long  process  of  the 
malleus. 

The  Laxator  tympani  minor  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the 
meatus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  near  to  the 
processus  brevis.  Tiiis  is  regarded  as  a  hgament  by  some  anato- 
mists. 

The  Stapedius  arises  from  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  and  escapes 
from  its  summit  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

The  openings  in  the  tympanum  are  ten  in  number,  five  large  and 
five  small;  they  are — 

■ 

Large  Openings.  Small  Openings, 

Meatus  auditorius.         Entrance  of  the  chorda  tympani, 

Fenestra  ovaHs,  Exit  of  the  chorda  tympani, 

Fenestra  rotunda,  •  For  the  laxator  tympani, 
Mastoid  cells,  For  the  tensor  tympani. 

Eustachian  tube.  For  the  stapedius. 

The  opening  of  the  meatus  auditorius  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed. 

The  Fenestra  ovaUs  (fenestra  vestibuli),  is  a  reniform  opening, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  oval  fossa  (the  j  elvis  ovalis),  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  directly  opposite 
the  meatus.  The  long  diameter  of  the  fenestra  is  directed  horizon- 
tally, and  its  convex  Ixjrders  upwards.  It  is  the  opening  of  com- 
munication between  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule,  and  is  closed 
by  the  foot  of  the  stapes  and  by  tlie  lining  membranes  of  botli 
cavities. 

The  Fenestra  rotunda  (fenestra  cochleae)  is  Somewhat  triangular 
in  its  form,  and  situated  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  below 
and  rather  posteriorly  to  the  fencsti-a  ovalis,  from  winch  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  bony  clexation,  called  the  promontory.  It  serves  to 
establish  a  communication  betweea  the  tympanum  and  tlie  cochlea. 
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In  the  fresh  subject  it  is  closed  by  a  proper  membrane,  as  well  as 
by  tlie  lining  of  both  cavities. 

The  Mastoid  cells  are  veiy  numerous,  and  occupy  the  w  hole  of 
the  interior  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  part  of  the  petrous  bone. 
Tliey  communicate  by  a  large  irregfdar  opening  with  the  upper  and 
posterior  circumference  of  the  tympanum. 

V  The  Eustachian  tube  is  a  canal  of  communication  extending 
obliquely  between  the  pharynx  and  the  anterior  circumference  of 
the  tympanum.  In  structure  it  is  partly  fibro-cartilaginous  and 
partly  osseous,  is  broad  and  expanded  at  its  pharyngeal  extremity, 
and  narrow  and  compressed  at  the  tympanum. 

The  smaller  openings  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  nerve,  and  three  of  the  muscles  of  the  tjnnpanum. 

The  opening  by  which  the  chorda  tympani  enters  the  tympanum, 
is  near  tne  root  of  the  pyramid,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
wall.  .  ♦  ^  • 

The  opening  of  exit  for  the  chorda  tympani  is  at  the  fissura  Glaseri 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  opening  for  the  laxator  tympani  muscle  is  also  situated  in  the 
fissura  Glaseri,  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  opening  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  is  in  the  inner  wall, 
immediately  above  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  opening  foi'  the  stapedius  muscle  is  at  the  apex  of  a  conical 
bony  eminence,  called  the  pyramid,  which  is  situated  on  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

Directly  above  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  rounded  ridge  formed  by 
the  projection  of  the  aquaductus  Fallojni. 

Beneath  the  fenesfra  ovalis  and  separating  it  from  the  fenestra 
rotunda  is  the  promontory,  u.  rounded  prominence  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea.  It  is  channeled  upon  its  sur- 
face by  three  small  grooves,  which  lodge  the  three  tympanic  branches 
of  Jacobson's  nerve.  "  .  '       -  •      •  • 

The  Foramina  and  processes  of  the  tympanum  may  be  arranged, 
according  to  their  situation,  into  four  groups. 

1.  In  the  External  wall  is  the  meatus  auditorius,  closed  by  the 
membrani  tympani. 

2.  In  the  Inner  icalU  from  above  downwards,  arc  tlie — 

Openinj^  for  the  tensor  tympani. 
Ridge  of  the  aquffiductus  Fallopii,  ' 
.  Fenestra  ovalis, 

.  Promontory,        .  .  .  ,      . » 

.  '  •  Grooves  for  Jacobson's  nerve,     •  ' 
'        Fenestra  rotunda.     >  ^        '  . 

3.  In  the  Posterior  ivall  are  the —    '<  •  *  - 

Opening  of  the  mastoid  cells, 
Pyramid,  .       •  ^ 

Opening  for  the  stapedius,    •  * 
Apertura  chordai  (entrance).  • 
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4k  Inrthe  Anterior  voaU  are  the — 

J'jiistacliiaM  tube, 

Fissura  Glascri,  ■ 

Opening  for  the  laxator  tympani, 

Apertura  chordse  (exit). 

• 

The  tympanum  i^-  lined  by  a  vascular  mucous  memhrane,  which 
invests  tlie  ossit  ula  and  chorda  tympani,  and  forms  the  internal 
layer  of  the  nioiiibrani  tympani.  From  the  tympanum  it  is  reflected 
into  the  mastoid  cells,  which  it  lines  tliroughout,  and  jiasses  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  to  become  continuous  with  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx. 

Vessels  and  JVcrue^.— The  Arteries  of  the  tympanum  are  derived 
from  the  internal  maxUlary,  internal  carotid,  and  posterior  auricular. 

Its  Nerves  are — I.  Minute  branches  from  the  facial,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  stapedius  muscle.  2.  The  chorda  tympanic  which 
leaves  the  facial  nerve  near  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  arches 
upwards  to  enter 'the  tympanum  at  the  root  of  the  pyramid  ;  it  then 
j»asscs  forwards  })ctwecn  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  long  process 
of  the  Ulcus,  to  its  proper  opening  in  the  fissura  Glaseri.  3.  The 
tympanic  branches  of  Jacdbson*s  nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
membranes  of  the  ^nestra  ovalis  and  fenestra. rotunda,  and  to  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  form  a  plexus  b}^  communicating  with  the 
carotid  plexus  and  otic  ganglion.  4.  A  filament  from  the  otic  gan- 
ghon  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

IKTERRAIk  EAR. 

The  Internal  ear  is  called  labyrinth,  from  the  complexity  of  its 

communications:  it  consists  of  a  membranous  and  an  osseous  por- 
tion. The  osseous  labyrinth  presents  a  series  of  cavities  which  are 
channeled  through  the  substance  of  the  petnMis  bone,  and  is  situated 
between  the  cavity  of  the  tymiianum  and  tlie  meatus  auditorius  in- 
ternus.    It  is  divisible  into  the — 

Vestibule, 

Semicircular  canals, 
Cochlea. 

The  Vestibule  is  a  small  three-cornered  cavity,  compressed  from 
without  inwards,  and  situated  immediately  within  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum..  The  three  corners  which  are  named  ventricles  or 
cornua  are  placed,  one  anteriorly,  one  superiorly,  and  one  poste* 
riorly. 

The  Anterior  ventricle  receives  the  oval  aperture  of  the  scala 
vestibuli;  the  superior,  the  ampullary  openings  of  the  superior  and 
horizontal  semicircular  canals;  the  posterior  ventricle  receives  the 
ampullary  ouening  of  the  oblique  semicircular  canal,  the  common 
aperture  of  the  oblique  and  perpendicular  canals,  the  termination  of 
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the  horizontal  canal,  and  the  aperture  of  the  aquaeductus  vestibulL 
In  the  anterior  ventricle  is  a  small  depression,  which  corresponds 
with  the  posterior  segment  of  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  intemus ;  it  is  called  the  fovea  hcmispherica,  and  is  pierced 
by  a  cluster  of  small  openings,  the  macula  cribrosa.  In  the  superior 
ventricle  of  the  vestibule  is  another  small  depression,  the  fovea 
elliptica,  which  is  separated  from  the  fovea  hemispherica  by  a  pro- 
jecting crest,  the  eminentia  pyramidahs.  The  latter  is  pierced  by 
numerous  minute  openings  for  the  passage  of  nervous  filaments. 
The  posterior  ventricle  presents  a  third  small  depression,  the  fovea 
sulciformis,  which  leads  upwards  to  the  ostium  aquaeductus  vestibuli. 
The  internal  wall  of  the  vestibule  corresponds  with  the  bottom  of 
the  cul  de  sac  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  and  is  pierced  by 
numerous  small  openings  for  the  transmission  of  nervous  filaments. 
In  the  external  or  tympanic  wall  is  the  reniform  opening  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis  (fenestra  vestibuli),  the  margin  of  which  presents  a 
projecting  rim  towards  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule. 

The  openings  of  the  vestibule  may  be  arranged,  'like  those  of  the 
tympanum,  into  large  and  small.  .  ^  ^'^ 

•  The  Large  openings  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  the —    •  ^ 

.  *    '   Fenestra  ovalis, 
Scala  vestibuli, 

Five  openings  of  the  three  semicircular  canals. 

The  Small  openings  arc  the — 

Aquaeductus  vestibuli, 

Openings  for  small  arteries, 

Openings  for  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  Fenestra  ovalis  has  already  been  described ;  it  is  the  opening 
into  the  tympanum. 

The  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli  is  the  oval  termination  of  the 
vestibular  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

The  Aquceductus  vestibuli  (canal  of  Cotunnius)  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  small  canal  which  opens  under  the  osseous  scale  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  ^  It  gives  a  passage  to  a 
process  of  membrane  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vestibule,  and  externally  with  the  dura  mater,  and 
to  a  small  vein. 

The  Openings  for  the  arteries  and  nerves  are  situated  in  the  in- 
ternal wall  of  the  vestibule,  and  correspond  with  the  termination  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus. 

The  Semicircular  Canals  are  three  bony  passages  which  com- 
municate with  the  vestibule,  into  which  they  open  by  both  extre- 
mities. Near  one  extremity  of  each  of  the  canals  is  a  remarkable 
dilatation  of  its  cavity,  which  is  called  the  ampulla  (sinus  ampullaceus). 
The  ^Mperz'or  or  perpendicular  canals  (canalis  semicircularis  verticahs 
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superior),  is  directed  transversely  across  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  forming  a  projection  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the 
petrous  bone.  It  commences  by  means  of  an  ampulla  in  the  superior 
ventricle  of  the  vestibule,  and  terminates  posteriorly  by  joining  with 
the  oblique,  and  forming  a  common  canal,  which  opens  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  ventricle.  The  middle  or  oblique  canal 
(canalis  semicircularis  verticalis  posterior),  corresponds  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  j>etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  it  com- 
mences by  an  ampullary  dilatation  in  the  posterior  ventricle,  and 
curves  nearly  perpendicularly  upwards  to  terminate  in  the  common 
canal.  In  the  ampulla  of  this  canal  are  numerous  minute  openings 
for  nervous  filaments.  The  in^enar  or  horizontal  canal  (canalis 
semicircularis  horizontalis),  is  directed  outwards  towards  the  base 
of  the  petrous  bone,  and  is  shorter  than  the  two  preceding.  It 
commences  by  an  ampullary  dilatation  in  the  superior  ventricle,  and 
terminates  in  the  posterior  ventricle. 

The  Cochlea  {snail  shell),  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  laby- 
rinth, corresponding  by  its  apex  with 
■  Fig.  140.»  the  anterior  wall  of  the  petrous  bone, 

and  by  its  base  with  the  anterior 
depression  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul 
de  sac  of  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
ternus.  It  consists  of  an  osseous 
and  gradually  tapering  canal,  about 
one  inch  arid  a  half  in  length,  which 
makes  two  turns  and  a  half  spirally 
around  a  central  axis  called  the 
modiolus. 

The  central  axis  or  modiolus  is 
large  near  its  base  where  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea,  and  diminishes  in  diameter 
towards  its  extremity.  At  its  base  it  is  pierced  by  numerous 
minute  openings  which  transmit  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 
These  openings  are  disposed  in  a  spiral  manner,  hence  they  have 
received  from  Cotunniusf  the  name  of  tractus  spiralis  foraminu- 

*  The  cochlea  divided  parallel  with  its  axis,  through  the  centre  of  tie  modtolas. 
After  Breschet.  I.  The  modiolus.  2.  The  infundibuliim  in  which  the  modiolus  ter- 
minates. 3,  3.  The  cochlear  nerve,  sending  its  filaments  through  tlie  centre  of  the 
modiolus.  4,  4.  The  scala  tympani  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea.  5,  5.  The  scala 
vestibuli  of  the  first  turn.  6.  Section  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  its  zonula  ossca ;  one  of 
the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve  is  seen  passing  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lamina, 
spiralis  to  be  distributed  upon  the  membrane  which  invests  the  lamina.  7.  The  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  8.  Loops  formed  by  the  filaments  of  the 
cochlear  nerve.  1);  9.  Scala  tympani  of  the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea.  10,  10.  Scala 
vestibuli  of  tlie  second  turn;  the  septum  between  the  two  is  the  lamina  spiralis.  11. 
The  scala  tympani  of  the  remaining  half  turn.  12.  The  remaining  half  turn  of  the 
scala  vestibuli ;  the  dome  placed  over  this  half  turn  is  the  cupola.  13.  The  lamina  of 
bone  which  forms  tlio  floor  of  the  scala  vestibuli  curving  spirally  round  to  constitute 
the  infundibulum  (2).  14.  The  helicotrema  through  which  a  bristle  is  passed ;  ita 
lower  extremity  issues  from  the  scala  tympani  of  the  middle  turn  of  the  cochlea. 

t  Dominico  Cotunnius,  an  Italian  physician;  his  dissertation  "  De  Aqueeductibaa 
Auris  HumantB  Interna?,*'  was  published  in  Naples  in  1761. 
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lentus.   The  modiolus  is  every  where  traversed  in  the  direction 

of  its  length  by  minute  canals,  which  proceed  from  the  tractus 
spiralis  foraminnlcntiis,  and  terminate  upon  the  sides  of  the  modiolus, 
by  opening  into  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  or  upon  the  surface  of  its 
lamina  spiralis.  The  central  canal  of  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminu- 
lentus  is  larger  tlian  the  rest,  and  is  named  the  tubulus  centralis 
modioli ;  it  ia  continued  onwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  modiolus, 
and  transmits  a  nerve  and  a  small  artery,  the  arteria  centralis 
modioli.- 

The  interior  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  partially  divided  into 
two  passages  (scala:)  by  means  of  a  thin  and  porous  lamina  of  bone 
(zonula  ossea  lamina)  spiralis),  which  is  wound  spirally  around  tlie 
modiolus  in  the  direction  of  the  canal.  This  bony  septum  extends 
for  about  two-thirds  across  the  diameter  of  the  canal,  and  in  tlie 
fresh  subject  is  prolonged  to  the  opposite  waH  by  means  of  a  mem- 
branous layer,  so  as  tcr  constitute  a  complete  partition — the  lamina 
spiralis.  The  osseous  lamina  spiralis  consists  of  two  thin  lamellae 
ef  bone,  between  which,  and  through  the  perforations  on  their  sur- 
faces, the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve  reach  the  membrane  of 
tfie  cochlea.  At  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  the  lamina  spiralis  termi- 
nates in  a  pointed,  hook-shaped  process,  the  hamulus  lamina)  spiralis. 
The  two  scalae  of  the  cochlea  which  are  completely  separated 
tfaroQffhout  their  length  in  the  living  ear,  communicate  superiorly 
over  me  hamulus  lamina  spiralis  by  means  of  an  opening  common 
lb  both,  which  has  been  termed  by  Breschet  heUco-trema  (i'Xjf , 
volvere — r^fjta).  Inferiorly,  one  of  the  two  scalse,  the  scala  vestibuli, 
terminates  by  means  of  an  oval  aperture  in  the  anterior  ventricle 
of  the  vestibule;  while  the  other,  the  scala  tympani,  becomes  some- 
what expanded,  and  opens  into  the  tympanum  through  the  fenestra 
rotunda  (fenestra  cochleae).  Near  to  the  termination  of  the  scala 
tympani  is  the  small  opening  of  the  aquseductus  cochleae. 

The 'internal  surface  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  by  a  fibrO" 
serous  membrane,  which  is  analogous  to  the  dura  mate^  in  perform- 
ing the  office  of  a  periosteum  by  its  exterior,  whilst  it  fulfils  the 
purpose  of  a  serous  membrane  by  its  internal  layer,  secreting  a 
limpid  fluid,  the  aqua  labyrinthi  (liquor  Cotunnii),  and  sending  a 
reflection  inwards  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  membranous 
labyrinth.  In  the  cochlea  the  membrane  of  the  labyrinth  invests 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  and  being  continued 
firom  its  border  across  the  mameter  of  the  canal  to  its  outer  wall, 
forms  the  membranous  lamina  spiralis  and  completes  the  separation 
between  the  scala  tympani  and  scala  vestibulL  The  fenestra  ovalis 
and  fenestra  rotunda  are  closed  by  an  extension  of  this  membrane 
across  them,  assisted  by  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  a 
proper  intermediate  layer.  Besides  lining  the  interior  of  the  osseous, 
cavity  the  membrane  of  the  labyrinth  sends  two  delicate  processes 
along  the  aqueducts  of  the  vestibule  and  cochlea  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
with  which  they  are  continuous.   These  processes  are  ine  remains 
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of  a  communication  originally  subsisting  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  cavity  of  the  labyrinth.* 

The  Membranous  Lauviunth  is  smaller  in  size,  but  a  perfect 
J.,  counterpart,  with  respect  to  form,  of  the 

vestibule  and  semicircular  canals.  It 
consists  of  a  small  elongated  sac,  sacculus 
communis  (utriculus  communis);  of  three 
semicircular  membranous  canals,  which 
correspond  with  the  osseous  canals,  and 
communicate  with  the  sacculus  com- 
munis ;  and  of  a  small  round  sac  (saccu- 
lus proprius),  which  occupies  the  anterior 
ventricle  of  the  vestibule,  and  hes  in  close 
contact  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
sacculus  communis. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals 
are  two-thirds  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  osseous  canals.  The  membranous 
labyrinth  is  retained  in  its  position  by 

♦  Cotunnius  regarded  these  processes  as  tubular  canals,  through  which  the  supera- 
bundant aqua  labyrinthi  might  be  expelled  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton Jones,  in  the  article  "  Organ  of  Hearing"  in  the  Cyclopffidia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  also  describes  them  as  tubular  canals  which  terminate  beneath  the  dura 
mater  of  the  petrous  bone  in  a  small  dilated  pouch.  In  the  ear  of  a  man  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  he  found  the  termination  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  of  unusu- 
ally large  size  in  consequence  of  irregular  developemcnt. 

T  The  labyrinth  of  the  left  ear,  laid  open  in  order  to  show  its  cavities  and  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth.  After  Breschet.  1.  The  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  opened  from  its 
antr-rior  aspect  in  order  to  show  the  three-cornered  form  of  its  interior,  and  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  which  it  contains.  The  figure  rests  u|K)n  the  common  saccule  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth, — the  sacculus  communis.  2.  The  ampulla  of  the  superior  or 
perpendicular  semicircular  canal,  receiving  a  nervous  fasciculus  from  the  superior 
branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  3,  4.  The  superior  or  perpendicular  canal  with  its  con- 
tained membranous  canal.  5.  The  ampulla  of  the  inferior  or  horizontal  semicircular 
canal,  receiving  a  nervous  fasciculus  from  the  superior  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve. 
6.  The  termination  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the  horizontal  semicircular  canal  in 
the  sacculus  communis.  7.  The  ampulla  of  the  middle  or  oblique  semicircular  canal, 
receiving  a  nervous  fisciculus  from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  8.  The 
oblique  semicircular  canal  with  its  membranous  canal.  9.  The  common  canal,  result- 
ing from  the  union  of  the  perpendioilar  with  the  oblique  semicircular  canal.  10.  The 
membranous  common  canal  terminating  in  the  sacculus  communis.  11.  The  otoconite 
of  the  sacculus  commimis  seen  through  the  membranous  parietes  of  that  sac.  A  nervous 
fasciculus  from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  vcslibulnr  nerve  is  seen  to  be  distributed  to 
the  sacculus  communis  near  to  the  otoconite.  The  extremity  of  the  sacculus  above 
the  otoconite  is  lodged  in  the  superior  ventricle  of  the  vestibule,  and  that  below  in  the 
inferior  ventricle.  12.  The  sacculus  proprius  situated  in  the  anterior  ventricle;  its 
otoconite  is  seen  through  its  membranous  parietes,  and  a  nervous  fasciculus  derived 
from  the  middle  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is  distributed  to  it.  The  spaces  around 
the  membranous  labyrinth  are  occupied  by  the  aqua  labyrinthi.  13.  The  first  turn  of 
the  cochlea;  the  figure  is  situated  in  the  scala  tympaiii.  14.  The  extremity  of  the 
8cala  tympani  corresponding  with  the  fenestra  rotunda.  J 5.  The  lamina  spiralis;  the 
figure  is  situated  in  the  scala  vestibuli.  16.  The  opening  of  the  scala  vcstibuli  into  the 
vestibule.  17.  The  second  turn  of  the  cochlea  ;  the  figure  is  placed  upon  the  lamina 
spiralis,  and  therefore  in  the  scala  vestibuli,  the  scala  tympani  being  beneatli  the  lamina. 

18.  The  remaining  half  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  the  figure  is  placed  in  Uic  scala  tympani. 

19.  The  lamina  spiralis  terminating  in  a  falciform  extremity.  The  dark  space  in- 
cluded within  the  tiileiform  curve  of  the  extremity  of  the  lamina  spiralis  is  the  hcli- 
cotrcma.    20.  The  infundibulum.  . 
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means  of  the  numerous  nervous  filaments  which  are  distributed  to  it 
from  the  openings  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule,  and  is  separated 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  labyrinth  by  the  aqua  labyrinthi. 

The  structure  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  composed  of  four 
layers :  an  external  or  serous  layer,  derived  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  labyrintli ;  a  vascular  layer,  in  which  an  abundance  of 
minute  vessels  are  distributed ;  a  nervous  layer  formed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  filaments  of  the  vestibular  nerve  and  of  an  internal 
and  serous  membrane,  by  which  the  limpid  fluid  which  fills  the 
membranous  labyrinth  is  secreted.  Some  small  patches  of  pigment 
have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  in  the  tissue  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  man.    Among  animals  such  spots  are  constant. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  filled  in  the  interior  with  a  limpid 
fluid,  first  well  described  by  Scarpa,  and  thence  named  liquor 
ScarpaB*  (endolymph,  vitreous  humour  of  the  ear,)  and  contains  two 
small  calcareous  masses  called  otoconites.  The  otoconites  (ou?,  urog 
xovig,  the  ear-dust),  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  minute,  crystalline 
particles  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  held  together  by  animal 
substance,  and  probably  retained  in  form  by  a  reflection  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  They  are  found  suspended 
in  the  liquor  Scarpa?,  one  in  the  sacculus  communis,  and  the  other 
in  the  sacculus  proprius,  from  that  part  of  each  sac  with  which  the 
nerves  are  connected. 

The  Auditory  Nerve  divides  into  two  branches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cul  de  sac  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus ;  a  vestibular  nerve, 
and  a  cochlear  nerve.  The  vestibular  nerve,  the  most  posterior  of 
the  two,  divides  into  three  branches,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 
The  superior  vestibular  branch  gives  oft'  a  number  of  filaments 
which  pass  through  the  minute  openings  of  the  eminentia  pyramidalis, 
and  of  the  superior  ventricle  of  the  vestibule,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  sacculus  communis,  and  to  the  ampullae  of  the  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  semicircular  canals.  The  middle  vestibular  branch  sends 
ofl*  numerous  filaments  which  pass  through  the  openings  of  the 
macula  cribrosa  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  vestibule,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  sacculus  proprius.  The  inferior  and  smallest 
branch  takes  its  course  backwards  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vesti- 
bule, and  gives  off"  filaments  which  pierce  the  wall  of  the  ampullary 
dilatation  of  the  oblique  canal  to  be  distributed  upon  its  ampulla. 
According  to  Stiefensand  there  is  in  the  situation  of  the  point  of  " 
entrance  of  the  nervous  filaments  into  the  ampullae  a  deep  depression 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  membrane,  and  upon  the  interior  a  corre- 
sponding projection,  which  forms  a  kind  of  transverse  septum,  par- 
tially dividing  the  cavity  of  the  ampulla  into  two  chambers. 

l/pon  entering  the  structure  of  the  sacculi  and  ampullae,  the  ner- 
vous filaments  radiate  in  all  directions,  anastomosing  with  each 

•  Antonio  Scarpa  is  celebrated  for  several  beautiful  surgical  and  anatomical  mono- 
graphs; as,  for  example,  his  work  on  "Aneurism,"  "De  Auditu  ct  Olfiictu,"  Jkc.  Ajj 
acconiit  of  the  aqua  labyrinthi  will  be  found  in  his  anatomical  observations  "De  Struc- 
ture, Fenestra!  Rotundip,  ct  de  Tympano  Secundario." 
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other,  and  forming  interlacements  and  loops,  and  they  terminate 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  in  minute  papillae,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  retina. 

The  Cochlear  nerve  divides  into  numerous  filaments  which  enter 
the  foramina  of  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus  in  the  base  of  the 
cochlea,  and  passing  upwards  in  the  canals  of  the  modiolus  bend 
outwards  at  right  angles,  to  be  distributed  in  the  tissue  of  the  lamina 
spiralis.  The  central  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  through  the  tubulus 
centralis  of  the  modiolus,  and  supplies  the  apicial  portion  of  the 
lamina  spiralis.  In  the  lamina  spiralis  the  nervous  filaments  lying 
side  by  side  on  a  smooth  plane  form  numerous  anastomosing  loops, 
and  spread  out  ultimately  into  a  nervous  membrane.  According  to 
Treviranus  and  Gottsche  the  ultimate  terminations  of  the  filaments 
assume  the  form  of  papillai. 

The  Arteries  of  the  labyrinth  are  derived  principally  from  tlie 
auditory  branch  of  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 

ORGAN  OF  TASTE.  .     '  . 

The  Tongue  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  "which  are  distributed 
in  layers  arranged  in  various  directions :  thus,  some  are  disposed 
longitudinally;  others  transversely;  others,  again,  obliquely  and 
vertically.  Between  the  muscular  fibres  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  adipose  substance. 

The  tongue  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the  os  hyoides  by  mus- 
cular attachment,  and  to  the  epiglottis  by  mucous  membrane,  form- 
ing tlie  three  folds  which  are  called  frania  epigloitidis.  On  either 
side  it  is  held  in  connexion  with  the  lower  jaw  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  in  front  a  fold  of  that  membrane  is  formed  beneath  its 
under  surface,  which  is  named  frcenum  lingua;. 

The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  by  a  dense  layer  analogous 
to  the  corium  of  the  skin,  which  gives  support  to  the  papillae.  A 
raphe  marks  the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  and  divides  it  into  sym- 
metrical halves. 

The  PapillcB  of  the  tongue  arc  the — 

Papillae  circumvallatas, 
Papillae  conicoe, 
Papillae  filiformes, 
Papilhe  fungiformes.     -  • 

The  PapillcB  circumvallatcB  are  of  large  size,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  in  number.*  They  are  situated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
near  to  its  root,  and  form  a  row'  upon  each  side,  which  meets  its 
fellow  at  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  letter  V. 
Each  papillae  resembles  a  cone,  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  bottom 
of  a  cup-shaped  depression :  hence  they  are  also  named  papillae 

•  *  I  think  it  rare  to  sec  more  than  nine,  four  on  each  side  of  the  middle  one,  which 
is  always  the  largest. — G. 
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calycifarmes.  This  cup)-slia})ed  ca\  ity  forms  a  kind  of  fossa  around 
*lAe  papilla,  Avhence  their  name  circamvallatcc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  two  rows  of  these  papilla)  upon  the  middle 
of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  a  deep  mucous  follicle  called  foramen 
etBcum. 

The  Papilla  conicce  dind  JiHformes  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tongue  in  front  of  the  circumvallats,  but  are  most  abundant  near  its 
apex.    They  are  conical  and  filiform  in  shape,  and  have  their  points 

directed  backwards. 

The  PapillcB Jungi formes  are  irregularly  dispersed  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  tohgue,  and  are  easily  recognised  amongst  the  other  papilla) 
by  their  rounded  heads  and  larger  size.  A  number  of  these  papillae 
will  generally  be  observed  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Behind  the  papillae  circumvallatse,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  are  a 
number  of  mucous  glands^  which  open  upon  the  surface.  They  have 
been  improperly  described  as  papilla)  by  some  authors. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  tongue  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
blood  by  the  lingual  arteries. 

The  JVerves  are  three  in  number,  and  of  large  size: — 1.  The 
^ustaUny  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  is  distributed  to  the  papilla?,,  and 
IS  the  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of  taste.  2.  The  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal,  which  is  distributed- to  the  mucous  membrane,  foUicles,  and 
^ands  of  the  tongue,  is  a  nerve  of  sensation  and  motion ;  it  also 
serves  to  associate  the  tongue  with  the  pharynx  nnd  larynx.  Pa- 
nizza's  experiments,  tending  to  prove  that  this  is  the  true  nerve  of 
faste,  are  rendered  questionable  by  recent  experiments.  3.  The 
lingualj  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles. 

The  Mucous  membrane  which  invests  the  tongue,  is.  continous  with 
the  cutis  along  the  margins  of  the  lips.   On  either  side  of  the  frsenum 

.lingua)  it  may  be  traced  through  the  sublingual  ducts  into  the  sub- 
lingual glands,  and  along  Wharton's*  ducts  into  the  sub-maxiUary 
glands  ;  from  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  it  passes  through  the  openings 
of  Stenon'sf  ducts  to  the  parotid  gland ;  in  the  fauces,  it  forms  the 
assemblage  of  follicles  called  tonsils,  and  may  be  thence  traced 
downwards  into  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  general  gastro-pulmonary  mu'cous  membrane. 

Beneath  me  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  a  number  of 
small  glandular  granules,  which  pour  forth  their  secretion  upon  the 
8m*face.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  situated  within  the 
lips,  in  the  palate,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  They  are  named 
from  the  position  which  they  may  chance  to  occupy,  labialf  pala- 
tine glands, 

*  Thomas  Wharton,  an  Enorlish  physician,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  ana- 
of  the  various  glands :  his  work,  entitled  "  Adenogrupbia,"       waa  publiithcd  in 

t  Nicholas  Stenon,  a  Daaiih  anatomist:  be  was  made  professor  in  Cqwnhagen in 
1679. 

%  TJiese  glands  arc  saltvsry,  having  the  same  structnre  as  the  parotid  and  secrstif 
the  same  fluid. — G. 
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The  Skin  is  composed  of  three  layers,  viz.  the 

« 

* "       *  .  Cutis,  : 

Rete  mucosum, 


Cuticle. 


Fig.  142  • 


The  Cutis  (dermis),  or  true  sl^in,  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body,  and  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  its 
cavities.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  a  deep  one  called  corium,  and  a 
superficial  or  -papillary  layer. 

The  Corium  is  the  base  of  support  to  the  skin,  and  owes  its  den- 
sity of  structure  to  an  interlacement  of-  fibrous  bands  which  form  a 
lirm  and  elastic  web.  By  its  under  surface  it  is  connected  w  ith  the 
common  superficial  fascia  of  the  body,  and  presents  a  number  of 
areoljB,  in  which  arc  lodged  small  masses  of  adipose  tissue. 

On  the  upper  surface  the  fibres  are  more  closely  aggregated, 
and  form  a  smooth  plane  for  the  support  of  the  papillary  layer. 

The  corium  diflers  very  much 
in  thickness  in  different  parts  of 
the  body;  thus,  on  the  lips,  eye- 
lids, and  scrotum  it  is  extremely 
thin.  On  the  head,  back,  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hand  it 
is  very  thick;  and  on  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  body  it  is 
much  thicker  than  on  those  which 
are  protected. 

The  Papillary  layer  is  soft,  and 
formed  by  minute  papilla?  which 
cover  every  part  of  its  surface. 
On  the  body  generally,  the  papillae 
are  very  small  and  irregular  in 
their  distribution;  they  are  best 
seen  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  they  are 
disposed  in  linear  ridges,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  markings  on  the 
cuticle.    The  ridges  of  papillae  in 


•  The  anatomy  of  the  skin.  1.  The  cuticle,  showing  the  oblique  laminsB  of  which  it 
is  coni|K)scd  and  the  imbricated  disposition  of  the  ridges  upon  its  surface.  2.  The  rete 
mucosum.  3.  Two  of  the  quadrilateral  papillary  masses,  such  as  are  seen  ia  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot;  they  are  composed  of  minute  conical  papilla;.  4. 
The  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis,  the  corium.  5.  Adi|X)se  vesicles ;  showing  their  appear- 
ance  beneath  the  microscope.  6.  A  perspiratory  gland  with  its  spiral  duct,  such  a?  is 
seen  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot.  7.  Another  perspiratory  gland  with  a. 
straightcr  duct,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  scalp.  8.  Two  hairs  from  the  scalp,  enclosed  in 
their  follicles;  their  relative  depth  in  the  skin  is  preserved.  9.  A  pair  of  sebaceous 
glands,  opening  by  short  ductus  into  the  follicle  of  the  hair.  -> 
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Fig.  143 « 


these  situations  are  separated  from  each  other  by  longitudinal  fur- 
rows, and  are  divided  by  transverse  furrows  into  small  quadrilateral 
rounded  masses.  These  quadrilateral  masses  are  each  composed 
of  a  considerable  number  of  minute  papilla?,  which  are  conical  in 
form  and  variable  irf  length,  one  or  two  of  the  papilla)  in  each  mass 
being  generally  longer  than  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse furrow,  between  the  papillae,  is  the  openhig  for  the  perspira- 
tory duct.  -  '    ,  '  , 

The  papillae  beneath  the  nail  have  a  peculiar  form  and  arrange- 
ment. At  the  root  of  the  nail  they  are  numerous,  but  small  and 
very  vascular;  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  nail  called  lunula,  they 
are  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface,  and  less  vascular;  but  beyond 
this  point  they  form  lengthened  vascular  plicae,  which  aflbrd  a  large 
surface  of  secretion.  These  lengthened  papillae  deposit  the  horny 
secretion  in  longitudinal  lamellae,  which  give  to  the  nail  the  ribbed 
appearance  which  it  presents  upon  its  surface. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  papillae  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
vessels  and  nerves ;  the  former  to  enable  tliem 
to  perform  the  office  of  secretion  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cuticle,  the  latter  to  give  them 
the  sensibility  necessary  to  an  organ  of  touch. 

The  Rcte  mucosum  is  the  soft  medium  which 
is  situated  between  the  papillary  surface  of 
the  cutis  and  cuticle ;  after  a  careful  macera- 
tion it  may  be  separated  as  a  distinct  layer, 
particularly  in  the  negro,  where  it  is  firmer 
than  in  the  European,  and  contains  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  skin. 

The  name  rete  mucosum,  given  to  it  by 
Malpighi,  conveys  a  very  inaccurate  notion 
of  its  structure ;  for  it  is  neither  a  network, 
nor  is  it  mucous.  It  is  thin  upon  the  general  surface  of  the  body ; 
but  is  thicker  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  pre- 
sents a  close  correspondence  with  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle. 
Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  moulded  accurately 
upon  the  papillae,  being  thick  in  the  spaces  between  these,  and  thin 

•  Anatomy  of  a  portion  of  skin  taken  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.  1,  1.  The  papil- 
lary  layer,  in  whicli  the  longitudinal  furrows  (2)  markings  the  arrangements  of  the 
papillfiB  into  ridges  is  shown.  Each  ridge  is  moreover  divided  by  transverse  furrows 
(3)  into  small  quadrangular  masses.  The  quadrangular  masses  consist  of  a  tufl  of 
minute  conical  papillae,  of  which  one  or  two  arc  frequently  longer  and  larger  than  the 
rest.  In  this  figure  tlie  long  papillae  are  alone  seen,  the  rest  being  too  numerous  to 
introduce  into  a  wood-engraving.  4,  4.  The  rete  mucosum  raised  from  the  papillary 
layer  and  turned  back;  the  under  surface  of  this  stratum  presents  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  papillary  layer ;  on  which  are  seen  longitudinal  ridges  corresponding  with 

^  the  longitudinal  I'urrows,  transverse  ridges  corresponding  with  the  transverse  furrows. 

'and  quadrangular  depressions  corresponding  with  the  quadrangular  masses  of  papilla?. 
Moreover,  wherever  one  of  the  long  papilla;  exists,  a  distinct  conical  sheath  will  be 
found  in  the  rete  mucosum.  5,  5.  Perspiratory  duets  drawn  out  straight  by  the  sepa-  • 
ration  of  the  rete  mucosum  from  the  pwipillary  layer;  the  point  at  which  each  persj)!- 
ratory  duet  issues  from  the  papillary  layer,  and  pierces  the  rete  mucosum,  is  the  middle 
of  tlie  transverse  furrow  between  the  quadrangular  masses. 
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over  their  convexities ;  hence  arises  the  appearance  of  a  network. 
In  the  rete  mucosum  from  the  liand,  lliese  depressions  are  arranged 
in  a  linear  series,  as  arc  the  papilla? ;  in  other  situations  they  are 
more  irregular,  but  correspond  always  with  the  distribution  of  ilie 
papilte;  -  • 

The  rete  mucosum  is  the  freshly  secreted  layer  of  cuticle,  and 
gradually  liardens  as  it  approaches  the  surface.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Henle  to  be  composed  of  minute  oval  \-esicular  cells,  which  be- 
come converted  in  the  hardened  cuticle  into  flattened  scales,  each 
containing  a  central  nucleus.  The  dark  pigment  of  the  negro  exists 
in  the  form  of  small  granules  of  colouring  matter. 

The  cuticle  (epidermis,  scarf-skin)  is  the  horny  unorganized 
lamella  wfadch  coders  and  protects  the  entire  surface  of  the  more 
delicate  layers  of  .the  skin.  In  situations  ejqposed  to  pressure,  as 
the  palm  of  lliie  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  very  thick ;  on  other 
parts  itJforms  ioftily  a  thin  layer.  The  cuticle  is  marked  on  the  sur- 
face by  a  net-work  of  Unes:  these  are  more  numerous  and  larger 
near  to  joints,  where  they  form  deej)  wrinkles  on  account  of  the 
inelastic  nature  of  its  structure.  Their  appearance  differs  in  different 
regions  of  the  body ;  but  everywhere  depends  upon  the  same  cause, 
the  inelasticity  of  the  cuticle.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cavities  of  the 
body  it  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium  or  cuticular  covering  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  cuticle,  in  minute  structure,  consislts  of  several  successions 
of  lamina)  which  are  secreted  by  the  cutis ;  the  last  secreted  layer 
being  the  rete  mucosum.  The  rete  mucosum  is  composed  of  small 
round  masses  or  nuclei,  connected  toirether  by  a  glutinous  fluid 
containing  a  number  of  pigment  granules.  Each  nucleus  contains 
in  its  interior  a  minute  central  point,  the  nucleus-corpuscule,  and 
around  the  exterior  of  the  nucleus  a  vesicle  Is  by  degrees  produced. 
The  middle  laminse  of  the  cuticle  are  composed  of  these  nucleated 
vesicles,  which  are  more  and  more  compressed  and  flattened  as  they 
are  observed  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  the  superficial  laminie  the 
vesicles  are  converted  into  thin  scales,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
nucleus  with  the  nucleus-corpuscule  is  still  apparent.  The  lamina) 
of  the  cuticle  are  disposed  on  the  same  plane  with  the  surface  of 
the  skin  in  many  situations,  in  others  they  are  placed  obhquely  so 
as  to  project  by  their  free  extremities  upon  the  surface ;  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot  these  layers  correspond  widi  the 
elevations  of  the  papillsBy  and  present  an  imbricated  linear  surface. 
This  is  particularly  seen  on  the  points  of  the  fingers  where  the  rows  -* 
of  papillae  have  a  circular  arrangement.  The  superficial  laminae 
of  the  cuticle  are  being  continually  thrown  off  by  exfoliation  or 
removed  by  abrasion,  to  give  place  to  the  deep  and  more  newly 
formed  layers. 

Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle  a  number  of  depressions 
and  linear  furrows  are  seen,  corresponding  with  the  projections  of 
the  papillae.  A  number  of  conical  processes  are  also  observed  on 
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this  surface,  which  correspond  with  the  passan;e  of  hairs  through 
the  cuticle,  and  with  the  openings  of  the  perspiratory  ducts. 

The  Openings  in  the  cuticle  are  the  pores  or  openings  for  the  per- 
spiratory ducts,  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  hairs,  and  those 
ol,  tiie  sebaceous  follicles. 

APPfilTDAOXS  TO  THE  SDN. 

The  appendages  to  the  skin  are  the  nails,  hairs,  sebaceous  glaiid<| 
and  perspiratory  glands  and  ducts. 

The  J\ails  are  parts  of  the  cuticle  secreted  in  the  same  manner, 
composed  of  the  same  material,  bat  disposed  in  a  peculiar  wa^  to 
serve  an  especial  purpose— the  prote^tioix.of  the  tac^tile  extsreimlies 
of  the  fingers.  They  are  inserted  by  their  root  into  a  deep  groove 
'(matrix)  of  the  skin,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  papillary  surface 
by  the  close  connexion  of  the,  papillfc  with  the  longitudinal  laminas. 
The  white  semilunar  segment  near  the  root  of  the  nail  is  called  the 
lunula.  The  cuticle  is  closely  connected  with  it  all  round,  and  in 
maceration  the  nail  comes  olVwith  that  layer. 

The  Hairs  have  a  very  different  structure  and  arrangement  from 
that  of  the  nails :  they  are  inserted  for  a  considmbte  depth  within 
the  integument,  and  terminate  in  conical  or  somewhat  bulbous  roots. 
Each  hair  is  enclosed  beneath  the  surface  by  a  vascular  secretly 
follicle,  w  hich  regulates  its  form  during  grow'th. 

Hairs  are  very  rarely  completely  cylindrical ;  they  are  generally 
more  or  less  compressed,  and  somewhat  prismoid  in  form.  The 
transverse  section  is  reniform ;  in  texture  it  is  dense  and  homoge- 
neous towards  the  cu'cumference,  and  porous  and  cellular  in  tho^ 
centre  like  the  pith  of  a  plant  .  ^  • 

The  Sebaceous  glands  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  skir^  ^ 
in  the  armpits,  the  nose,  &c.,  and  vary  in  complexity  of  structure 
firom  a  simple  pouch-like  folhcle  to  a  lobulated  gland.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose  they  have  several  lobes  ^  and  in  the  scalp  they 
are  lobulated  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  terminate  in  the  follicles 
of  the  hairs  near  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  They  secrete  an  oily 
fluid  which  is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  skin,  and  tends  to 
preserve  the  fieidbility  of  the  cuticle. 

The  Perspiratory  ducts  are  minute  spiral  tubes  which  commence 
in  small  lobulated  glands,  situated  deeply  in  the  integument  beneath 
the  corium  and  among  the  adipose  vesicles.  The^  are  easily  seen 
by  examining  a  thin  perpendicular  section  of  the  skm  from  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  wMth  a  lens  of  moderate  power.  Proceeding  from  the 
glands,  the  ducts  ascend  through  the  transverse  furrow,  between 
the  quadrilateral  masses  of  papilla)  and  through  the  rete  mucosum 
to  terminate  by  open  pores  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle.  That 
portion  of  the  tube  wnieh  is  situated  in  the  cuticle,  is  pretty  equally 
spiral ;  but  that  below  the  level  of  the  papillary  surface  is  very  irre- 
gularly twisted,  and  is  often  nearly  straight  In  the  scalp  the  tubes 
are  serpentine,  or  but  slightly  curved. 
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A  good  view  of  the  perspiratory  ducts  passing  between  the  cutis 
and  cuticle,  may  be  obtained  by  peeling  off  the  cuticle  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand  in  a  decomposing  limb ;  or  b^  scalding  a  smaD 
portion  of  integument  and  then  separating  the  cuticle. 

The  Pores  are  best  observed  during  perspiration,  when  the  fluid 
is  seen  oozing  through  their  minute  openings.  In  the  hand  and  sole 
of  the  foot  they  arc  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  without  this  assis- 
tance. They  ai'e  disjHjscd  at  regular  distances  along  the  ridges  of 
the  cuticle,  and  give  rise  to  tiie  appearance  of  lines  cutting  the  ridges 
trausverscly. 
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CHAPTER  X 


OF-TfiE  VISCEBA. 

That  part  of  the  science  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  viscera'  . 
is  named  splanchnology,  from  the  Greek  words  ci'x'Ka.yyyw,  vise  us, 
and  Xo^o?.  The  viscera  of  the  human  body  are  situated  in  the  three 
gi'eat  internal  cavities, — tlie  cranio-vertebral,  tliorax,  and  abdomen. 
The  viscera  of  the  cranio-vertebral  cavity — ^the  brain  and  spinal 
cordy  with  the  principal  organs  of  sense — ^have  been  already  de- 
scribed, in  conjunction  with  the  nervous  system.  The  viscera  of  the 
chest  are — the  central  organ  of  circulation,  the  heart ;  the  organs 
of  respiration,  the  lungs  ;  and  the  thymus  gland.  The  abdominal 
viscera  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  those  which  properly  belong  to 
that  cavity,  viz.  the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  supra-renal  capsules,  and  those  of  the  pelvis — the  bladder 
and  internal  organs  of  generation. 


THORAX. 

The  thorax  is  the  conical  cavity,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body;  it  is  narrow  above  and  broad  below,  and  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum,  six  superior  costal  cartilages,  ribs, 
and  intercostal  nmscles;  laterally j  by  the  ribs. and  intercostal  mus- 
cles ;  and,  behindj  by  the  same  structures,  and  by  the  vertebral 
column,  as  low  down  as  the  upper  border  of  the  last  rib  and  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra ;  swperiarly,  by  the  thoracic  fascia  and  first 
ribs ;  and,  infenorly,  by  tne  diaphragm.  It  is  much  deeper  on  the 
posterior  than  on  the  anterior  wall,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  contains  the  heart,  enclosed  in  its  pericardium, 
with  the  great  vessels ;  the  lungs,  with  their  serous  coverings,  the 
pleurae ;  the  cEsophagus;  some, important  nerves ;  and,  in  the  foetus, 
the  thymus  gland. 

THE  HEART. 

The  central  organ  of  circulation,  the  heart,  is  situated  between 
the  two  layers  of  pleura,  which  constitute  the  mediastinum,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  proper  membrane,  the  pericardium. 
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Pericardium. — The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  membrane  like 

the  dura  mater,  and  resembles 
Fig.  1 44.*^  that  membrane  in  deriving  its 

serous  layer  from  the  reflected 
serous  membrane  of  the  viscus 
which  it  encloses.  It  consists, 
therefore,  of  two  layers,  an  ex- 
ternal fibrous  and  an  internal 
serous.  The  fibrous  layer  is 
attached  above,  to  the  great 
vessels  at  the  root  of  the  heart, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
thoracic  fascia ;  and  below  to 
the  tendinous  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  serous  membrane 
invests  the  heart  with  the  com- 
mencement of  its  gi'eat  vessels, 
and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  fibrous  layer. 
The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest,  the  base  being  directed 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  right  shoulder ;  the  apex  for- 
wards, and,  to  the  left,  points  to  the  space  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  at  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  sternum.  Its  under 
side  is  flattened,  and  rests  upon  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  its  upper  side  is  rounded  and  convex,  and  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  right  ventricle,  and  partly  by  the  left.  Surmounting 
the  ventricles  are  the  corresponding  auricles,  whose  auricular 
appendages  are  directed  forwards,  and  slightly  overlap  the  root  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.    The  pulmonary  artery  is  the  large  anterior 


*  The  anatomy  of  the  heart.  1.  The  right  auricle.  2.  The  entrance  of  the  supe. 
rior  vena  cava.  3.  The  entrance  of  the  inferior  cava.  4.  The  opening  of  the  coronary 
vein,  half  closed  by  the  coronary  valve.  5.  The  Eustachian  valve.  6.  The  fossa  oralis, 
surrounded  by  the  annulus  ovalis.  7.  The  tuberculum  Loweri.  8.  The  muRCuli  pec- 
tinati  in  the  appendix  auriculae.  9.  The  auriculo- ventricular  opening.  10.  The  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle.  11.  The  tricuspid  valve,  attached  by  the  chordcB  tcndiniB  to  the 
cametB  columnse  (12).  13.  The  pulmonary  artery,  guarded  at  its  commencement  by 
three  semilunar  valves.  14.  The  right  pulmonary  artery,  passing  beneath  the  arch 
and  behind  the  ascending  aorta.  15.  The  left  pulmonary  artery,  crossing  in  front  of 
the  descending  aorta.  *  The  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  acting  as  a  ligament 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  arrows  mark  the  course  of 
the  venous  blood  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Entering  the  auricle  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  cavae,  it  passes  through  tlie  auriculo-ventricular  opening  into  the 
ventricle,  and  thence  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs.  16.  The  left  auricle. 
•  17.  The  openings  of  the  four  pulmonnry  veins.  18.  The  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 
19.  The  left  ventricle.  20.  The  mitral  valve,  attached  by  its  chorda)  tcndinese  to  two 
large  columnae  carnecB,  which  project  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle.  21.  The  com- 
mencement and  course  of  the  ascending  aorta  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  marked  by 
an  arrow.  The  entrance  of  the  vessel  is  guarded  by  three  semilunar  valves.  22.  The 
arch  of  the  aorta.  The  comparative  thickness  of  the  two  ventricles  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  course  of  the  pure  blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  marked  by 
arrows.  The  blood  is  brought  from  the  lungs  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left 
auricle,  and  passes  tlirough  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  into  the  left  ventricle, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
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vessel  at  the  root  of  the  heart ;  it  crosses  obliquely  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta.  The  heart  consists  of  two  auricles  and  two 
ventricles,  which  are  respectively  named,  from  their  position,  right 
and  left.  The  right  is  the  venous  side  of  the  heart ;  it  receives  into 
its  auricle  venous  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body,  by  the  superior 
and  inferior  cava  and  coronary  vein.  From  the  auricle  the  blood 
passes  into  the  ventricle,  and  from  the  ventricle  through  the  pul- 
monary artery,  to  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  From  these  it  is 
returned  as  arterial  blood  to  the  left  auricle ;  from  the  left  auricle 
it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  from  the  left  ventricle  is  carried 
through  the  aorta,  to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
again  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  This  constitutes  the  course 
of  the  adult  circulation. 

The  heart  is  best  studied  in  situ.  If,  however,  it  be  removed 
from  the  body,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  position  indicated  in  the 
above  description  of  its  situation.  A  transverse  incision  should  then 
be  made  along  the  ventricular  margin  of  the  right  auricle,  from  the 
appendix  to  its  right  border,  and  crossed  by  a  perpendicular  incision, 
carried  from  the  side  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  cava.  The 
blood  must  then  be  removed.  Some  fine  specimens  of  w  hite  fibrin 
are  frequently  found  with  the  coagula ;  occasionally  they  are 
yellow  and  gelatinous.  This  appearance  deceived  the  older  anato-» 
mists,  who  called  these  substances  "  poh^DUs  of  the  heart ;"  they  are 
also  frequently  found  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  sometimes  in  the 
left  cavities. 

The  Right  Auricle  is  larger  than  the  left,  and  is  divided  into  a 
principal  cavity  or  sinus,  and  an  appendix  auriculae.  The  interior 
of  the  sinus  presents  for  examination  five  openings ;  two  valves ; 
two  relics  of  foetal  structure ;  and  two  peculiarities  in  the  projoer 
structure  of  tJie  auricle.    They  may  be  thus  arranged : — 


Openings 


Valves  ...... 

Relics  of  foetal  structure 
Structure  of  the  Auricle 

The  Superior  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  and  opens  into  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  auricle. 

The  Inferior  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  and  opens  into  the  lower  and  posterior  wall,  close  to  the  par- 
tition between  the  auricles  (septum  auriculorum).    The  direction  of 


Superior  cava. 
Inferior  cava, 
Coronary  vein. 
Foramina  Thebesii, 
Auric  ulo- ventricular  opening. 

(  Eustachian  valve, 
\  Coronary  valve. 

(  Annulus  ovalis, 
\  Fossa  ovalis. 

J  Tuberculum  Loweri, 
(  Musculi  pectinati. 
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these  two  vessels  is  such,  that  a  stream  forced  through  the  superior 
cava  would  be  directed  towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 
In  like  manner,  a  stream  rushing  upwards  by  the  inferior  cava 
would  force  its  current  against  the  septum  auriculorum  ;  this  is  the 
proper  direction  of  the  two  currents  during  foetal  life. 

The  Coronary  vein  returns  the  venous  blood  from  the  substance 
of  the  heart ;  it  opens  into  the  auricle  between  the  inferior  cava  and 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  under  cover  of  the  coronary  valve. 

The  Foramina  Thebesii*  are  minute  pore-like  openings,  by  which 
the  venous  blood  exhales  directly  from  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  into  the  auricle,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  These 
openings  are  also  found  in  the  left  auricle,  and  in  the  right  and  left 
ventricles. 

The  Auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  large  opening  of  com- 
munication between  the  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  Eustachianjf  valve  is  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  foetal  cir- 
culation, and  serves  to  direct  the  placental  blood  from  the  inferior 
cava,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  In  the  adult 
it  is  a  mere  vestige  and  imperfect,  though  sometimes  it  remains  of 
large  size.  It  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
auricle,  containing  some  muscular  fibres,  is  situated  between  the 
opening  of  the  inferior  cava  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
and  is  generally  connected  with  the  coronary  valve. 

The  Coronary  valve  is  a  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane, 
stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  coronary  vein,  and  preventing 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  vein  during  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle. 

The  Jlnnulis  ovalis  is  situated  on  the  septum  auriculorum,  oppo- 
site the  termination  of  the  inferior  cava.  It  is  the  rounded  margin 
of  the  septum,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale  of 
the  foetus. 

The  Fossa  ovalis  is  an  oval  depression  corresponding  with  the 
foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus.  This  opening  is  closed  at  birth  by  a 
thin  valvular  layer,  which  is  continuous  with  the  left  margin  of  the 
annulis  and  is  frequently  imperfect  at  its  upper  part.  The  depres- 
sion or  fossa  in  the  right  auricle  results  from  this  arrangement. 
There  is  no  fossa  ovalis  in  the  left  auricle. 

The  Tuberculem  Loweri\  is  the  portion  of  auricle  intervening  be- 
tween the  openings  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cava.  Being  thicker 
than  the  walls  of  the  veins  it  forms  a  projection,  w^hich  was  supposed 
by  Lower  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  superior  cava  into  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular opening. 

•  Adam  Christian  Thebesius.  His  discovery  of  the  openings  now  known  by  his 
namr,  is  contained  in  his  "  Dissertatio  Mcdica  de  Circulo  Sanguinis  in  Corde,"  1708- 

t  B.irtholomew  Eustachiiis,  born  at  San  Severino,  in  Naples,  was  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1570.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  anatomy, 
and  the  first  who  illustrated  his  works  with  good  engravings  on  copper. 

X  Richard  Lower,  M.D.  "  Tractatus  de  Corde ;  item  de  Motu  et  Colore  Sanguinis," 
1669.  His  dissections  were  made  upon  quadrupeds,  and  his  observations  relate  rather 
to  animals  than  to  man. 
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The  MuscuU  peciinati  are  small  muscular  columns  situated  in  the 
appendix  auriculae.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  arrauL^ed 
parallel  with  each  other;  hence  tlieir  cognomen,  pecLinaiij^  like 
the  &eth  of  a  comb.  ^ 

The  RIGHT  VENTRICLE  is  triangular  and  three-sided  in  its  form. 
Its  anterior  side  is  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
front  of  the  heart.  The  inferior  side  is  flat,  and  rests  upon  the  dia- 
phragm :  and  the  inner  side  corresponds  with  the  partition  between 
the  two  ventricles,  septum  ventriculorum. 

The  right  ventricle  is  to  be  laid  open  by  making  an  incision  par- 
allel witli,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of,  the  middle  line,  from  the  pul- 
ibonarv  artery  in  front,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  thence  by  the 
9ide  of  the  middle  line  behind,  to  the  auriculo-ventricuiar  opening. 

It  contains,  to  be  examined,  two  openings,  the  auriculo-ventricuiar 
i^..tiiat  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  two  ajiparatus  of  valves,  the 
tricuspid  and  semilunar;  and  a  mu5?cular  and  tendinous  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  tricuspid  valves.    They  may  be  thus  arranged 

Auriculo-ventricuiar  opening, 
Opening  of  the  pulmonary  art^y. 

Tricuspid  valves, 
Semilunar  valves. 

Ohord^  tendiness, 
Camese  columns. 

•  

The  Auriadthveniricular  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring, 
covered  by  the  lining 'membrane  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  opening  of 
communidation  betw  een  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 
'  The  Opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  close  to  the  sep- 
tum ventriculorum,  on  the  loft  side  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  upon 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart. 

The  Tricuspid  valves  are  three  triangular  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, strengthened  by  a  tiiin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  are 
cojnnected  by  their  base  around  the  auriculo-ventricuiar  opening ; 
and  by  their  sides  and  apices,  which  are  thickened,  they  give  at- 
tachment to  a  number  of  slender  tendinous  cords,  called  chord© 
tendineae.  The  chordae  tendinece  are  the  tendons  of  the  thick  mus- 
cular columns  {columnce  carnecp)  w'hich  stand  out  from  the  walls  of 
the  ventricle,  and  serve  as  muscles  to  the  valves.  A  number  of  these 
tendinous  cords  converge  to  a  single  muscular  attachment.  The 
tricuspid  valves  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle 
during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  they  are  prevented  from 
being  themselves  driven  back,  by  the  chordse  tendins  and  their 
muscular  attachments. 

•  This  connexion  of  the  muscular  columns  of  the  heart  to  the  valves 
has  caused  their  division  into  active  and  passive.  The  active  valves 
arc  the  tricuspid  and  mitral ;  the  passive  the  mere  folds  of  lining 
membrane,  viz.  the  semilunar,  Eustachian,  and  coronary. 

Mr.  T.  W.  King,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  made  tiie  tricuspid 
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Valves  a  subject  of  spiral  investigation,  and  has  recorded  his  obser- 
vations in  a  very  interesting  paper*  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 
The  valves  consist,  according  to  Mr.  King,  of  curtains:  cords,  and 
columns.  The  anterior  valve  or  curtain  is  the  largest,  and  is  so 
placed  as  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the  pulmonary  artery  during  the 
distention  of  the  ventricle.  The  right  valve  or  curtain  is  of  smaller 
size,  and  is  situated  upon -the  right  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening.  The  third  valve,  or  ''fixed  curtain''  is  connected  by  its 
cords  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.  The  cords  (chordae  tendinea?) 
of  the  anterior  curtain  are  attached,  principally,  to  a  long  column 
(columna  carnea),  which  is  connected  with  the  "  right  or  thin  and 
yielding  wall  of  the  ventricle."  From  the  lower  part  of  this  column 
a  transverse  muscular  band,  the  " long  moderator  band"  is  stretched 
to  the  septum  ventriculorum  or  ''solid  uair  of  the  ventricle.  The 
right  curtain  is  connected,  by  means  of  its  cords,  partly  with  the 
long  column,  and  partly  with  its  own  proper  column,  the  second 
column,  which  is  also  a'ttached  to  the  "yielding  wair  of  the  ven- 
tricle. A  third  and  smaller  column  is  generally  connected  w  ith  the 
right  curtain.  The  "  fixed  curtain"  is  named  from  its  attachment  to 
the  "  solid  wair  of  the  ventricle,  by  means  of  cords  only,  without 
fleshy  columns.  '•..%••  > 

From  this  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  valves  it  follows,  that 
if  the  right  ventricle  be  over  distended,  the  thin  or  "  yielding  tcair 
will  give  way,  and  carry  with  it  the  columns  of  the  anterior  and 
right  valves.  The  cords  connected  with  these  columns  will  draw 
down  the  edges  of  the  corresponding  valves,  and  produce  an>  open- 
ing between  the  curtains,  through  w4iich  the  superabundant  blood 
may  escape  into  the  auricle^  and  the  ventricle  be  relieved  from 
over-pressure.  This  beautiful  mechanism  is  therefore  adapted,  to 
fulfil  the  "  function  of  a  safety  valve" 

The  Columnoi  carnea:  (fleshy  columns)  is  a  name  expressive  of 
the  appearance  of  the  internal  w^alls  of  the  ventricles,  which  seem 
formed  of  muscular  columns  interlacing  in  almost  every  direction. 
They  arc  divided  into  three  sets,  according  to  the  manner  of  their 
connexion.  1.  The  greater  number  are  attached  by  the  whole  of 
one  side,  and  merely  form  convexities  into  the  cavity  of  the  ven- 
tricle. 2.  Others  are  connected  by  both  extremities,  being  free  in 
the  middle.  3.  A  few  (columnce  papillares)  are  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  other  give  insertion 
to  the  chord fe  tendinea3. 

The  Semilunar  valves,  three  in  number,  are  situated  around  the 
commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  being  formed  by  a  folding 
of  its  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  attached  by  their  convex  borders,  and  free  by  the  con- 
cave which  are  directed  upwards  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  so  that, 
during  the  current  of  the  blood  along  the  arter}'-  they  are  pressed 
against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder;  but  if  any  attempt  at  regurgitation 

*  "  Essay  on  the  Safety  Valve  Function  in  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Human  Heart," 
by  T.  W.  King.   Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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ensoe  they  are  immediately  expanded,  and  eflfectually  close  the 
entrance  of  the  tube.  The  margins. of  the  valves  are  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  their  extent,  and  each  valve  presents  in  the  centre  of  this 
margin  a  small  fibro-cartilaginous  tubercle,  called  corpus  Jlrantiiy* 
"which  locks  in  with  the  two  others  during  the  closure  of  the  valves, 
and  secures  the  triangular  space  that  would  otherwise  be  left  by  the 
approximation  of  three  semilunar  folds. 

Between  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  cylinder  of  the  artery  are 
three  pouches,  called  the  pvlmonary  sinutes.  Similar  sinuses  are 
situated  behind  the  valves  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  and 
are  much  larger  and  more  capacious  than  those  of  the  pulmonary 
arterv'. 

The  Pulmonary  artery  commences  by  a  scalloped  border,  corre- 
sponding with  the  three  valves  which  are  attached  along  its  edge. 
It  is  connected  to  the  ventriole  by  muscular  fibres,  and  by  the  lining 

membrane  of  the  heart 

The  Left  Auricle  is  somewhat  smaller  than  fhe  right;  of  a 

cuboid  form,  and  situated  more  posteriorly.  The  appendix  auncuUB 
is  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  auricle,  and  has  an  arborescent 
appearance ;  it  is  directed  forwards  towards  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  to  which  the  auriculse  of  botli  sides  appear  to  con- 
verge. 

Ine  lelft  auricle  is  to  Jbe  laid  cypen  by  a  -i-  shaped  incision,  the 
horizontal  section  being  made  along  the  border  which  is  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  ventricle. 

*  It  presents  for  examination  ^ve  openings,  and  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  appendix  { these  are, — 

Four  pulmonary  veins, 
Auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
Musculi  pectinati 

The  Pulmonary  veins,  two  from  the  right  and  two  from  the  left 
lung,  open  into  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  auricle.  The  two  left 
pulmonary  veins  terminate  frequently  by  a  common  opening. 

The  AvHctd<hventricvlar  opening  is  the  aperture  of  communica- 
tion between  the  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  Musculi  pectinati  are  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  right 
auricle,  and  are  situated  only  in  the  appendix  auriculse. 

Left  Ventricle. — The  left  ventricle  is  to  be  opened,  by  making 
an  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  septum  ventriculoruni,  and  con- 
tinuing it  around  tlie  apex  of  tlie  heart,  to  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  behind. 

The  left  ventricle  is  conical,  both  in  external  figure  and  in  the 
form  of  its  internal  cavity.  It  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart,  by  pre- 
jecting  beyond  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  latter  has  the  advantage 

*  Julias  Cesar  Arantius,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Bologna.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Venlius,  one  of  the  ibanden  of  modem  anatomy.  Hu  treatiae  •*  De  Hamani  FcbUi,** 
was  published  at  Rome,  in  1564. 
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in  lengtli  towards  the  base.  Its  walls  art;  about  seven  lines  in  thick- 
'  ne.ss,  those  of  the  riglit  ventricle  being  about  two  hnes  and  a  half. 

It  presents  for  examination,  in  its  interior,  two  openings,  two 
valves,  and  the  tendinous  cords  and  muscular  columns ;  they  may 
be  thus  arranged : — 

Auriculo- ventricular,  opening. 
Aortic  o})ening. 

Mitral  valves, 
Semilunar  valves. 

ChordiT3  tendinea3. 
Col  urn  na;  carneae. 

The  Auriculihventricular  opening  is  ajdense  fibrous  ring,  covered 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  but  smaller  in  size  than  that  of 

the  right  side. 

The  Mitral  valves  are  attached  around  the  auriculo- ventricular 
opening,  as  are  the  tricuspid  in  the  right  ventricle.  They  are  thicker 
than  tlie  tricuspid,  and  consist  of  only  two  segments,  of  which  tlie 
larger  is  placed  between  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  and  the 
commencement  of  the*  aorta,  and.  acts  the  part  of  a  valve  to  that 
foramen,  during  the  filling  of  the  ventricle.  The  diflerence  in  size 
of  the  two  valves,  both  being  triangular,  and  the  space  between 
them,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  "  bishop's  mitre,''^  after  which 
they  are  named.  These  valves,  like  the  tricuspid,  are  furnished 
with  an  a[)paratus  of  tendinous  cords,  cItordcB  tendinecB,  which  are 
attached  to  two  very  large  columnce  carnecB. 

The  Columna  ccamem  admit  of  the  same  arrangement  into  three 
kinds,  as  on  the  right  side;.  Those  which  are  free  by  one  extremity, 
the  columnse  papiUares,  are  only  two  in  number,  and  much  larger 
than  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  Semilunar  valves  are  placed  around  the  commencement  of 
the  aorta,  like  those  of  tiie  pulmonary  artery ;  they  are  similar  in 
structure,  and  are  attached  to  the  scalloj^ed  border  by  which  tlie 
aorta  is  connected  with  the  ventricle.  Tlie  tubercle  in  the  centre 
of  each  fold  is  larger  than  those  in  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  it  was 
these  that  Arantius  particularly  described ;  but  the  term  •*  corpora 
Arantv^^  is'  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  both.  The  fossse  between 
the  semilunar  valves  and  the  cylinder  of  the  artery  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  they  are  called  the  "stnus 
aorlici." 

t 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  has  been  made  ihe 
subject  of  careful  and  accurate  investigation  by  Mr.  Searle,  to 
whose  excellent  article,  "  Fibres  of  the  Hearf,"  in  the  CyclojiaMlia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1  am  indebted  for  the  following  sum- 
mary of  tlieir  distribution : — 


FIBSES  OF  THE  VENTBICLES. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  of  description  the  fibres  of  the  ventri- 
cles have*  been  divided  into  three  layers, — superficial,  middle,  and 

internal — all  of  which  are  disposed  in  a  spiral  direction  around  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  three 
layers  will  be  best  understood  by  adopting  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr. 
Searle  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  fibres  from  the  centre  of  the 
heart  towards  its  periphery. 

The  loft  surface  of  tlie  septum  ventriculorum  is  formed  by  a 
broad  and  thick  layer  of  fibres,  which  proceed  backwards,  in  a  i^iral 
direction  .around  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
become  augmented  on  the  left  side  of  that  ventricle,  by  other  fibres 
derived  from  the  bases  of  the  two  columnae  papiUares.  The  broad 
and  thick  band  formed  bv  the  fibres  from  these  two  sources,  curves 
around  tlie  aj)cx  and  lower  third  of  the  left  ventricle,  to  the  anterior 
border  of  tlic  septum,  whore  it  divides  intatwo  bands, — a  short  or 
apicial  band,  and  a  long  or  basial  band. 

'  The.S^r^  or  apicial  Band  is  increased  in  thickness  at  this  point 
by  receiving  a  layer  of  fibres  (derived  from  the  root  of  the,  aorta 
and  carneae  columnse)  upon  its  internal  surface,  from  the  right  sur- 
&ce  of  the  septum  ventriculorum  ;  it  is  then  continued  onwards  in 
a  spiral  direction  from  left  to  right,  around  the  lower  third  of  the 
anterior  surface,  and  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  right  ventricle  to  the  ]>osterior  border  of  the  septum.  From  the 
latter  point  the  short  band  is  prolonged  around  the  posterior  and 
ootei'- border  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base 
of  that  ventricle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  ring,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

The  Long  or  hasial  band,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  septum, 

f)asses  directly  backwards  through  the  septum,  forming  its  middle 
ayer,  to  the  posterior  ventricular  groove,  where  it  becomes  joined 
by  fibres  derived  from  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  then 
winds  spirally  around  the  middle  and  upper  tliird  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle to  the  anterior  border  of  the  septum,  where  it  is  connected  by 
naeans  of  its  internal  surface  with  the  superior  fibres  derived  from 
the  aorta,  which  form  part  of  the  right  wall  of  the  septum.  From 
this  point  it  is  continued  around  the  up])er  third  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surface  of  tiic  right  ventricle  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  septum,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  fibres  constituting  the 
right  surface  of  the  septum  ventriculorum.  At  tlic  latter  point  the 
fibres  of  this  band  begin  to  be  twisted  upon  themselves,  like  the 
'Strands  of  a  rope,  the  direction  of  the  twist  being  firom  below  up- 
wards. This  arrangement  of  fibres  is  called,  by  Mr.  Searle,  "  the 
rope ;"  it  is  continued  spirally  upwards,  forming  the  brim  of  the 
left  ventricle,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base  of  that  ventricle, 
where  the  twisting  of  the  fibres  ceases.  The  long  band  then  curves 
inwards  towards  the  septum,  and  spreads  out  upon  the  left  surface 
of  the  septum  into  the  broad  and  thick  layer  of  fibres  with  wliich 
tins  description  commenced.  , 
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The  most  inferior  of  the  fibres  of  the  left  surface  of  the  septum 
ventriculorum,  after  winding  spirally  around  the  internal  surface  of 
the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle^  so  as  to  close  its  extremity,  form  a 
small  fasciculus,  which  is  excluded  from  the  interior  of  the  ventricle, 
and  expands  in  a  radiated  manDcr  ovec  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
constituting  its  superficial  layer  of  fibres.  The  direction  of  these 
fibres  is,  for  the  most  ])art,  oblique,  passing  from  left  to  right  on  the 
anterior,  and  from  right  to  left  on  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  heart, 
becomhig  more  longitudhial  near  its  base,  and  terminating  by  being 
inserted  into  the  fibrous  rings  of  the  auricylo-ventricular  openings, 
and  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  Over  the  right  ventrieie. 
the  superficial  fibres  are  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of 
accessory  fibres  from  the  right  surface  of  the  septum,  which  pierce 
the  middle  layer,  and  take  the  same  direction  with  the  superficial 
fihres  from  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  of  other  accessory 
fibres  from  the  surfixce  of  both  ventricles. 

From  tliis  description  it  will  be  perceived,  that  tlie  superficial 
layer  X)f  fibres  is  very  scanty,  and  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  oif  both  ventricles.  The  middU  layer  of  both  ventricles 
is  formed  by  the  two  bands,  short  and  long.  But  the  internal  layer 
of  the  two  ventricles  is  very  differently  constituted :  that  of  the  left 
is  formed  by  the  spiral  expansion  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  rope,  and  of 
tlie  two  columnar  papillares;  that  of  the  right  remains  to  be  described. 
The  septum  ventriculorum  also  consists  of  three  layers,  a  left  laijer, 
the  radiated  expansion  of  the  rope  and  carnea?  columnae ;  a  jniddle 
layer,  the  long  band ;  and  a  right  layer,  belonging  to  the  proper  wall 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  continuous  both  in  front  and  hehind  with 
the  long  band,  and  in  front  also  with  the  short-  band,  and  with  t|ie 
superficial  layer  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  Internal  layer  of  the  right  ventricle  is  formed  by  fasciculi 
of  fibres  which  arise  from  the  right  segment  of  tlic  root  of  the  aorta, 
from  tlie  entire  circumference  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arter\% 
and  from  the  bases  of  the  columna)  papillares.  The  fibres  from 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  associated  with  some  from  the  cameae  columnar, 
constitute  ti  layer  which  passes  obliquely  forwards  upon  the  rieht 
side  of  the  septum.  The  superior  fibres  coming  directly  firom  ttie 
aorta  join  the  internal  surface  of  the  long  band  at  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  septum,  while  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  layer  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  internal  surface  of  the  short  band,  some  of  its 
fibres  piercing  that  band  to  augment  the  number  of  superficial 
fibres.  The  fibres  derived  from  the  root  of  the  juilmonary  artery, 
conjoined  with  those  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  columnar  papillares, 
curve  forwards  from  their  origin,  and  wind  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  around  the  internal  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle to  the  posterior  border  of  the  septum,  where  they  become 
continuous  with  the  long  band,  directly  that^t  has  passed  backwards 
through  the  septum. 

Fibres  of  the  Auricles. — The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are  disposed  in 
two  layers,  external  and  internal.    The  internal  layer  is  formed  of 
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fasciculi  whicii  arise  from  the  fibrous  rings  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  openings,  and  proc^^d  upwards  to  enlace  with  each  other, 
aud  constitute  the  appendices  auriculorum.  These  fasciculi  are 
parallel  in  thfeir  arrangement,,  and  in  the  appendices  form  projec- 
tions and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  which  is  denominated  mus- 
culi  pectinati.  In  their  course  they  give  off  branches  which  con- 
nect adjoining  fasciculi,  and  foi^oi  a  columnar  interlacement  between 
them. 

^External  Layer. — The  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  having  completed 
the  appendix,  wind  from  left  to  right  around  the  right  border  of  this 
auricle,  and  along  its  anterior  aspect,  beneath  the  appendix,,  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  septum.  From  the  septum  they  are  con- 
tinued to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle,  where  they  separate 
into  three  bands, — superior,  anterior,  and  posterior.  The  snperim' 
band  proceeds  onwards  to  the  appendix,  and  encircles  the  apex  of 
the  auricle.  The  anterior  hand  passes  to  the  left,  beneath  the 
appendix,  and  winds  a  broad  layer  completely  around  the  base  of 
the  auricle,  and  through  the  septum  to  the  root  of  the  aorta,  to 
which  it  is  partly  attached,  and  from  this  point  is  continued  onwards 
to  the  appehdix,  where  its  fibres  terminate  by  interlacing  with  the 
musculi  pectinati.  The  posterior  band  crosses  the  left  auricle 
obliquely  to  its  posterior  part,  and  winds  from  left  to  right  around 
its  base,  encircling  the  openings  of  the  pulmonary  veins  ;  some  of 
its  fibres  are  lost  upon  the  surface  of  the  auricle,  others  are  con- 
tinued onwards  to  the  base  of  the  aorta ;  and  a  third  set,  forming  a 
small  band,  is  prolonged  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  appendix  to 
its  apex,  where  it  is  continuous  withHhe  superior  band.  The  septum 
auricuH>nim  has  four  sets  of  fibres  entering  into  its  formation;  1. 
The  fibres  arising  from  the  auriculo- ventricular  rings  at  each  side ; 
2.  Fibres  arising  from  the  root  of  the  aorta,  which  pass  upwards  to 
the  transverse  band,  and  to  the  root  of  the  superior  cava;  3.  Those 
fibres  of  the  anterior  band  tliat  pass  througii  the  lower  part  of  the 
septum  in  their  course  around  the  left  auricle ;  and  4.  A  slender 
fasgiculus,  which  crosses  through  the  septum  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  rin^  to  the- left  auricle. 

It  will  be  remarked  from  this  description,  that  the  left  auricle  is 
considerably  thicker  and  more  muscular  than  the  right. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  Arteries  supplying  the  heart  are  the 
anterior  and  posterior  coronary. 

The  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  empty  themselves  by  the 
common  coronary  vein  into  the  right  auricle.  The  lymphatics 
terminate  in  the  glands  about  the  root  of  the  heart  The  nerves 
of  the  heart  are  derived  from,  the  cardiac  plexuses,  which  are 
formed  by  communicating  filaments-  fropi  tne  sympathetic  and 
pneumogastric 
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The  organs  of  respiration  are  the  two  lungs,  with  tlieir  air-tube, 
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the  trachea,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  adapted  an  apparatus  of 
cartilages,  constituting  the  ofgan  of. voice,  or  larynx. 

THE  LARYNX. 

Tlic  Larynx  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  between  the 
trachea,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages, 
ligaments,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  Cartilages  are  the — 

•Thyroid, 

Cricoid, 

Two  Arytenoid,  '  . 
Epiglottis. 

The  Thyroid  (^u^sog — e/5og,  like  a  shield)  is  the  largest  cartilage  of 
the  larynx :  it  consists  of  Iwo  lateral  portions,  or  ake,  which  meet 
at  an  acute  angle  in  front,  and  form  the  projection  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  pomum  Adami.  Where  the  pomun>  Adami  is  promi- 
nent, a  bursa  mucosa  is  often  found  between  it  and  the  skin. 

Each  ala  is  quadrilateral,  and  forms  a  rounded  border  poste- 
riorly, which  terminates  above,  in  the  superior  cornu^  and  below,  in 
the  inferior  cornu.  Upon  the  side  of  the  ala  is  an  oblique  h7ie,  into 
which  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle  is  inserted,  and  from  which  the  . 
thyro-hyoid  takes  its  origin.  Behind  this  is  a  vertical  line  which 
gives  origin  to  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle.  In  the  receding 
angle,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  alae  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  cartilage,  and  near  to  its  lower  border,  are  attached  the  epi- 
glottis, the  chordae  vocales,  the  thyro-arytenoid,  and  thyro-epiglot-  " 
tidean  muscles. 

The  Cricoid  (x^i'xoj — s/^og,  like  a  ring)  is  a  ring  of  cartilage,  naiTow 
in  front  and  broad  behind,  where  it  is  surmounted  by  two  rounded 
surfaces,  which  articulate  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Upon  the 
middle  line,  posteriorly,  is  a  vertical  ridge  which  gives  attachii^nt 
to  the  oesophagus,  and  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  are  the  depressions 
which  lodge  me  crico-arytenoidei  postici  muscles.  On  either  side 
of  the  ring  is  a  glenoid  cavity,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior 
cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  Arytenoid  cartilages  (ct^urai'va,  a  pitcher,)*  two  in  number,  arc 
triangular  in  form.  They  arc  broad  below,  where  they  articulate 
with  the  i^)per  border  of  the  cricoid,  and  give  attachment  to  the 
crico-arytenoidei  postici,*  crico-arytenoidei  laferales,  and  thyro- 
arytenoidei  muscl^,  and  chordae  yocales ;  and  pointed  above,  where 

*  This  derivation  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  botli  cartilages  taken  together 
and  covered  by  mucoos  membrane.  In  animals,  which  were  the  principal  subjects  of 
dissection  among  the  ancients,  the  opening  of  the  larynx  with  the  arytenoid  cartilage 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  moutU  of  a  pitcher  having  a  large  apoat 
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they  articulate  with  two  Httle  curved  cartilages,  calfed  comicula 
laryjigis  (capitula  laryngis).  On  the  posterior  surface  they  are 
concave,  and  lodgp  the  arytenoideus  muscle. 

The  Epiglollis  (sViyXwrr/j,  upon  the  tongue)  is  a  fibro-cartilage  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  studded  with  a  number  of  small  mucous  glandf?, 
which  are  lodged  in  shallow  pits  upon  its  surface.  It  is  shaped  like 
a  cordate  leaf,  and  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  opening  of 
the  larynx,  which  it  closes  completely  when  the  larynx  is  drawn  up 
beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  attached  by  its  point  to  the 
receding  angle,  between  the  two  ala3  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Two  small  cartilaginous  tubercles-  (cuneiform)  are  often  found  in 
the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  bound  the  opening  of  the 
larynx  laterally. 

Ligaments. — The  Ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  arranged  into  four  groups :  1.  Those  which  articulate  the 
thyroid  with  tlie  os  hyoides.-  2.  Those  which  connect  it  with  the 
cricoid.  3.  Ligaments  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  4.  Ligaments 
of  the  epiglottis. 

L  The  ligaments  which  connect  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the 
OS  hyoides  are  three  in  number : — 

The  two  Tfiyro-hyoidcan  ligaments  pass  between  the  superior 
cornua  of  the  thyroid  and  the  extremities  of  the  greater  cornua  of 
the  OS  hyoides :  a  sesamoid  bone  is  found  in  each. 

The  Tliyro-hyoidean  membrane  is  a  broad  membranous  layer, 
occupying  the  entire  space  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  os 
hyoides.    It  is  pierced  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery. 

2.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  to  the  cricoid  cartilage 
are  also  three  in  number : — 

Two  Capsular  ligaments,  with  their  synovial  membranes,  which 
form  the  articulation  between  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  and 
the  sides  of  the  cricoid,  and  the  crico-thyroidean  membrane,  through 
which  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  is  performed:  The  latter  is 
generally  crossed  by  a  small  artery,  the  inferior  laryngeal. 

3.  The  ligaments  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  four  in  number : — 
Two  Capsular  ligaments,  and  synovial  membranes,  which  arti- 
culate the  arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  cricoid;  and  the  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments,  or  chordcB  vocales,  which  pass  backwards  from 
the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  to  its  lower  border, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  space 
between  these  two  ligaments  is  the  glottis,  or  rima  glottidis. 

4.  The  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis  are  five  in  number: — 

I.  Three  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  one  at  the  middle,  and  one 
at  each  side,  called  frcBua  epiglottidis,  which  hold  the  epiglottis 
back  to  the  tongue.  2.  Epiglotto-hyoidean  ligament,  which  connects 
the  epiglottis  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  hyoides.  3.  The 
ligament  which  attaches  the  epiglottis  to  the  receding  an^le  of  the 
thjToid  cartilage.  • 

The  Muscles  of  the  larynx  are  eight  in  number :  the  five  larger 
I  *  61  «  .• 
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are  the  muscles  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  rima  glottidis ;  the  three 
smaller  are  muscles  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  five  muscles  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  rima  glottidis  are 
the— 

Crico-thyroid,  " 
^  Crico-arytenoideus  posticus, 

Crico-arytenoideus  lateralis, 
*  Thyro-arytenoideus, 

Arytenoideus. 


Fig.  145 »  •  Fig.  146.t 
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The  Ciico-thyroid  muscle  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  inner  border  of 
the  thyroid. 

Tlie  Crico-aiytenoideus  posticus  arises  from  the  depression  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 

The  Crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  arises  from  the  upper  border  of 
the  side  of  the  cricoid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the 
base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  ' 

The  Thyro-arytenoideus  arises  from  the  receding  angle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  chorda  vocalis,  and 
passes  backwards  parallel  with  the  chord,  to  be  inserted  into  tlie 
base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  Anjtcnoideus  muscle  occupies  the  posterior  concave  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  between  which  it  is  stretched.    It  con- 

•  A  posterior  view  of  the  larynx.  1.  The  thyroid  cartilage.  2.  One  of  its  ascend, 
ing  cornua,  3.  One  of  tlie  descending  cornua.  4.  7.  The  cricoid  cartilage.  5,  5.  The 
arytenoid  cartilages.  G.  The  arytenoideus  muscle,  consisting  of  oblique  and  trans- 
verse fasciculi.    7.  The  crico-arytenoidei  postici  muscles.    8.  The  epiglottis. 

t  A  side  view  of  the  larynx,  one  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  been  removed. 
1.  The  remaining  ala  of  the  tliyroid  cartilage.  2.  One  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
3.  One  of  the  cornicula  laryngis.  4.  The  cricoid  cartilage.  5.  The  crico-arytenoideus 
posticus  muscle.  6.  The  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis.  7.  The  thyro-.arytcnoideus. 
8.  The  crico-thyroidean  membrane.  9.  One  half  of  tlie  epiglottis.  10.  The  upper 
part  of  the  trachea.       ^  , 
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aists  of  three  planes  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres;  hence  it  was 
formerly  considered  as  several  muscles,  under  the  names  of  trans- 

versi  and  ub/i(/i/i. 

The  three  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  are  the — 

Thyro-epiglottideus, 
Aryteno-epiglottideus  superior, 
Aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior  (Hilton's  muscle).  ■ 

The  Thyro-epigJottideus  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  upper  fibres 
of  the  thyro-arytenoideus  muscle:  they  spread  out  upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  sacculus  larvnms.  on  \\  hicli  thev  arc  lost :  a  few  of 
tlie  anterior  fibres  being  continued  onwaids  to  the  side  of  tlie  epi- 
glottis. 

The  'Arytetio-epiglotHdeus  superior  consists  of  a  few  scattered 
fibres,  which  pass  forwards  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  form- 
ing the  lateral  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  larynx,  from  the 
apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  JJryteno-epighttidciis  m  ferior. — This  muscle  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hilton,  and  is  very  important  in  relation  to  the  sacculus 
laryngis,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  may  be  found  by 
raising  the  mucous  membrane  immediately  above  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  and  ifibrous  origin  from  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilage,  just  above  the  attachment  of  the  chorda  vocalis ; 
and  passing  forwards,  and  a  little  upwards,  expands  over  the  upper 
half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  sacculus  laryngis,  and  is  insert^  ty  a 
broad  attachment  into  the  side  of  the  epiglottis. 

Actions. — The  crico-thyroid  and  arytenoid  muscles  arc  contracUn'S 
of  the  rima  glottidis ;  the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus  and  lateralis, 
and  the  ihyro-arytenoideus,  are  dilators. 

The  crico-thyroid  muscles  elongate,  and  thereby  bring  together 
the  chordae  vocales,  by  drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  downwards 
and  forwards ;  their  posterior  attachment  at  the  arjrtenoid  cartilages 
being  fixed.  The  arjrtenoid  muscle  approximates  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  consequently  the  chordaj  vocales,  directly.  The 
crico-tiiyroidei  postici  being  attached  to  the  outer  angles  of  the 
bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  draw  them  from  each  other,  and 
stretch  the  chordae  vocales.  The  crico-arytenoidei  latcrales  draw 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  each  other, -but  relax  the  chordae  vo- 
cales ;  and  the  thyro-ary  tenoidei  increase  the  width  of  the  glottis, 
by  directly  relaxing  the  chordae  vocales. 

The  thyro-epiglottideus  acts  principally  by  compressing  the  glands 
of  the  sacculus  laryngis  and  the  sac  itself:  by  it-^  attachment  to  the 
epiglottis  it  would  act  feebly  upon  that  valve.  Tlie  aryteno-epiglot- 
tideus superior  serves  to  keep  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sides  of 
the  opening  of  the  glottis  tense,  when  the  larynx  is  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  opening  closed  by  the  epiglottis.  Of  the  aryteno-epiglotti- 
deus, the  "  functions  appear  to  bJs,**  writes  Mr.  Hilton,  "to  compress 
the  subjacent  glands  wnich  open  into  the  pouch ;  to  diminish  the 
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capacity  of  that  cavity,  and  change  its  form ;  and  to  approximate 
the  epiglottis  and  the  arytenoid  cartilage." 

Mucom  Membrane. — The  larynx  is  lined  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continued  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  pro- 
longed onwards  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  to  the  bronchial 
cells.  The  chordae  vocales  form  two  horizontal  projections  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  constitute  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
ghtliSf  or  rima  gloltidis.  Immediately  above  the  horizontal  projec- 
tion of  the  chorda  vocalis,  at  each  side,  is  a  depressed  fossa,  the 
ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  superior  boundary  of  the  ventricle  is 
an  arched  border  of  mucous  membrane,  which  is  very  incorrectly 
termed  the  superior  chorda  vocalis.  If  the  rounded  extremity  of  a 
probe  be  introduced  into  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  then  directed 
upwards,  it  will  enter  a  considerable  pouch,  which  has  been  recently 
described  by  Mr.  Hilton  as  the  sacculus  laryngis.*  From  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  larynx  the  sacculus  is  continued  upwards,  nearly  as 
high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  sometimes 
beyond  it.  When  dissected  from  the  interior  of  the  larynx  it  is 
found  covered  by  the  aryteno-epiglottideus  muscle  and  a  fibrous 
membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  superior  chorda  vocalis  below ; 
to  the  epiglottis  in  front;  and  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  above.  If  examined  from  the  exterior  of  the  larynx,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  covered  by  the  thyro-epiglottideus  muscle.  On 
the  surface  of  its  mucous  membrane  are  the  openings  of  sixty  or 
seventy  small  follicular  glands,  which  arc  situated  in  the  sub-mucous 
tissue,  and  give  to  its  external  surface  a  rough  and  ill-dissected  ap- 
pearance. This  mucous  secretion  is  intended  for  the  lubrication  of 
the  chorda)  vocales,  and  is  directed  upon  them  by  two  small  valvular 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sacculus.  •       -  .  - 

The  Entrance  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  mucous 
membrane,  stretched  between  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
and  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis.  The  arytenoid  glands  and  superior 
aryteno-epiglottidean  muscles  are  situated  within  these  folds. 

*  This  sac  was  discovered  and  described  by  Mr.  Hilton  before  he  was  aware  that  it 
had  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  older  anatomists.  I  myself  made  a  dissection, 
which  I  still  possess,  of  the  same  sac  in  an  enlarged  state  during  the  month  of  August, 
1837,  without  any  knowledge  either  of  Mr.  Hilton's  labours,  or  Morgagni's  account 
The  sac  projected  considerably  above  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the 
extremity  had  been  snipped  off  on  one  side  in  the  removal  of  the  muscles.  The  larynx 
was  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  George  Moore  of  CamberwcU :  he  had  obtained  it  from  a 
child  who  died  of  bronchial  disease ;  and  he  conceived  that  this  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  might  possibly  explain  some  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the  case 
was  accompanied.  Cruvcilhicr  made  tlie  same  discovery  in  equal  ignorance  of  Mor- 
gagni's  description,  for  we  read  in  a  note  at  page  677,  vol,  ii.  of  his  Anatomie  Detcrijt' 
live, — "  J'ai  vu  pour  la  premiere  fois  cette  arridre  cavit6  chez  un  individu  affecte  de 
phthisic  laryngrtc,  od  die  etait  tr6s-developppe.  Je  fis  des  recherches  sur  le  larynx 
d'autres  individus,  et  jc  trouvai  que  cette  disposition  6tait  constante.  Je  ne  savais  pa« 
alors  que  Morgagni  avait  indiqu6  et  fait  repr^senter  la  mfime  disposition."  Cruveilhicr 
compares  its  form  very  aptly  to  a  Phrygian  casque"  and  Morgagni's  figure,  Advers. 
1,  Epist.  Anat,  3,  plate  2,  fig.  4,  has  the  same  appearance.  But  neither  of  these  anato- 
mists notice  the  follicular  glands  described  by  Mr.  Hilton. 
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The  Glands  of  the  larynx  are,  1.  The  epiglottic — most  impro- 
perly named — for  it  consists  merely  of  a  mass  of  fat,  situated  be- 
tween the  convexity  ot^  the  epiizloltis  and  the  ihyro-hyoid  membrane. 
2.  The  arytenoid  glands,  some  small  granules  found  in  the  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  near  the  apex  of  me  arytenoid  cartilage. 
•  Vessels  and  JSTerves.-r-'^he  Mrteries  of  the  larynx  are  derived  firbm 
^he  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  nerves  are  the  superior 
laryngeal  and  recurrent  laryngeal ;  both  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  The  two  nerves  communicate  with  each  other  freely ;  but 
the  superior  laryngeal  is  distributed  princij)ally  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane nl  the  entrance  of  the  larvnx;  the  recurrent,  to  the  muscles. 

In  children,  and  in  the  female,  the  larynx  is  less  developed  than 
in  the  adult  male ;  the  thyroid  cartilage  fqrms  a  more  obtuse  angle, 
and  is  less  firm:  in  the  male  the  angle  is  acute,  and  the  cartilages 
often' converted  into  bone.  ^^m^-i, 

THE  TRACHEA. 

The  Trachea  extends  from  oj)po!sitG  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  to 
opposite  the  third  dorsal,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  bronchi.  The 
right  bronchus  larger  than  the  left,  passes  off  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  corresponding  lung.  The  left  descends 
obliquely  and  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  reach  th^  left 
lung. 

The  Trachea  is  composed  of-^ 

Fibro-cartilaginous  rings. 
Fibrous  membrane. 
Mucous  membrane, 
Longitudinal  elastic  fibres, 
Muscular  fibres. 
Glands. 

The  Fibro-cariilaginnus  rings  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  nuin- 
ber,  and  extend  for  two-thirds  around  the  cylinder  of  the  trachea. 
They  are  deficient  at  the  posterior  part,  where  the  tube  is  completed 
by  fibrous  membrane.  The  last  ring  has  usually  a  triangular  form 
in  front  The  rin^s  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a  membrane 
of  yellow  elastic  fibrous  dsstte,  which  in  the  space  TOtween  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cartilages,  posteriorly,  forms  a  distinct  layer. 

The  Longiiudihal  elastic  fibres  are  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  and 
enclose  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  bronchial  tubes  to  their  ultimate 
terminations. 

The  Muscular  fibres  form  a  thin  layer,  extending  transversely  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  cartilages.*   On  the  posterior  surface 

*  I  have  tevenl  times  aeea  a  layer  of  loDgitadinal  miiMiiUur  fibres  superadded  to  the 
transrene.— 6. 
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they  are  covered  in  by  :i  rcllulo-librous  lamella,  in  which  are  lodged 
the  tracheal  glands.  These  are  small  flattened  ovoid  bodies,  situated 
m  great  number  between  the  fibrous  and  muscular  layers  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  trachea,  and  also  between  the  two  layers 
of  elastic  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings.  They  pour  their 
secretion  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

TlnfToid  Gland. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  one  of  those  organs  which  it  is  found  ex- 
tremely dilTicult  to  classify  from  the  absence  of  any  positive  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  its  function.  It  is  situated  upon  the  trachea, 
and  in  an  anatomical  arrangement  should  therefore  be  considered 
in  this  place,  although  bearing  no  part  in  the  function  of  respiration. 

This  gland  consists  of  two  lobes,  which  arc  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  trachea,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of 
an  isthmus,  which  crosses  its  upper  riiii^s.  There  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  situation  and  breadth  of  this  isthmus ;  which  shoidd 
be  recollected  in  the  performance  of  operations  upon  the  trachea. 
In  structure  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  dense  cellular  paren- 
chyma, enclosing  a  great  number  of  vessels.  The  gland  is  larger 
in  young  subjects  and  in  females,  than  in  the  adult  and  males.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  enlargement  called  bronchocele,  goitre,  or  the  Der- 
byshire neck. 

■  A  muscle  is  occasionally  found  connected  with  its  upper  border 
or  with  its  isthmus ;  and  attached,  superiorly,  to  the  body  of  tlie  os 
hyoides,  or  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  was  named  by  Soemmering 
the  "  levator  glandtdcs  ihyroidecB" 

f^essels  and  JVeroe*.— 5t  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries.  Sometimes  an  additional 
artery  is  derived  from  the  artcria  innominata,  and  ascends  upon  the 
front  of  the  trachea  to  bo  distributed  to  the  gland.  The  w'ounding 
of  this  vessel,  in  tracheotomy,  might  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  superior  laryngeal  and  sympathetic 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs  are  two  conical  oi^ans,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  chest,  embracing  the  heart,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
membranous  partition,  the  mediastinum.  On  tlie  external  or  thoracic 
side  they  are  convex,  and  corTes]>ond  with  the  form  of  the  caNity 
of  the  chest ;  internally  they  are  concave,  to  receive  the  convexity 
of  the  heart.  Suijcriorly  they  terminate  in  a  tapering  (^onc  which 
extends  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  inferiorly  tliey  are  broad 
.  and  concave,  and  rest  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
Their  posterior  border  is  rounded  and  broad,  the  anterior  sharp  and 
marked  by  one  or  two  deep  fissures,  and  the  inferior  which  sur- 
rounds the  base  is  also  sharp. 
The  colour  of  the  lungs  is  pinkish  gray,  mottled,  and  variously 
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marked  with  black.  The  surface  is  figured  with  irregularly  polygo- 
nal outlines  which  represent  the  lobules  of  the  organ,  and  the  area 
of  each  of  these  polygonal  spaces  is  crossed  by  lighter  lines. 


Fig.  147.* 


Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  by  a  long  and  deep  fissure 
which  extends  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ,  downwards  and  forwards  to  near  the  anterior  angle  of  its 
base. 

In  the  right  lung  the  upper  lobe  is  subdivided  by  a  second  fissure, 
which  extends  obliquely  forwards  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  organ,  and  marks  off'  a  small  triangular 
lobe. 

The  Right  lung  is  larger  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  heart  to  the  left  side.  It  is  also  shorter,  from  the 
great  convexity  of  the  liver,  which  presses  the  diaphragm  upwards 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  chest  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
left.    It  has  three  lobes. 

The  left  lung  is  smaller,  has  but  two  lobes,  but  is  longer  than  the 
right. 

•  Anatomy  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  1.  The  right  ventricle  ;  the  vessels  to  the  riglit 
of  the  figure  arc  the  middle  coronary  artery  and  veins ;  and  those  to  its  Icfl,  the  ante- 
rior coronary  artery  and  veins.  2,  The  left  ventricle.  3.  The  right  auricle.  4.  The 
left  auricle.  5.  The  pulmonary  artery.  6,  6.  The  right  pulmonary  artery.  7.  The 
left  pulmonary  artery.  8.  The  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  9.  The  arch  of  the 
aorta.  10.  The  superior  vena  cava.  11.  The  right  vena  innominata,  and  the  artcria 
innominata.  12.  The  right  subclavian  artery  and  vein.  13.  The  right  common 
carotid  artery  and  vein.  14.  The  left  vena  innominata.  15.  Tlie  left  carotid  artery 
and  vein.  16.  The  left  subclavian  artery  and  vein.  17.  The  trachea.  18.  Tlic  right 
bronchus.  II).  The  left  bronchus.  20,  20.  The  pulmonary  veins;  18,  6,  20,  form  the 
root  of  the  right  lung;  and  7,  19,  20,  the  root  of  the  lell  21.  The  superior  lobe  of 
the  right  lung.  22.  Its  middle  lobe.  23.  Its  inferior  lobe.  24.  The  superior  lobe  of 
the  left  lung.    25.  Its  inferior  lobe. 
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Eucli  lung  is  retained  in  its  place  by  its  root,  which  is  formed  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary  veins  and  bronchial  tubes,  together 
with  the  bronchial  vessels  and  pulmonary  plexuses  of  nerves  The 
large  vessels  of  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
oitfer  from  before,  backwards,  on  both  sides,  viz. 

'  Pnlmonary  veins, 

Pulmonary  artery. 
Bronchus. 

From  above,  downwards,  on  the  right  side  this  order  is  exactly 
reversed ;  but  on  the  left  side  the  bronchus  has  to  stoop  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  alters  its  position  to  the  vessels.  They 
are  thus  disposed  on  the  two  sides 

Right.  Left 

Bronchus,  Artery, 
Artery,  Bronchus, 
Veins.  Veins. 

Slruciure. — The  lungs  are  composed  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  which  terminate  in  bronchial  cells  (air  cells),  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  bronchial  arteries 
and  veins,  lymphatics  and  nerves ;  the  whole  of  these  structures 
being  held  together  by  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  paren- 
chyma. The  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  when  examined  on  the  sur- 
face or  by  means  of  a  section,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small  polygonal 
divisions,  or  lobules  which  are  connected  to  each  other  by  an  mter- 
lobular  cellular  tissue.  These  lobules  again  consist  of  smaller 
lobules,  and  the  latter  are  formed  by  a  cluster  of  air  cells,  in  the 
parietes  of  which  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  pul- 
monarv  veins  are  distributed.* 

Bronchial  tubes. — The  two  bronchi  proceed  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  to  their  corresponding  lungs.  The  right  takes  its 
course  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  trachea,  and  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung,  while  the  leil,  longer  and  smaller  than  the 
right,  passes  obliquely  beneath  the  arch  or  the  aorta,  and  enters  the 
lung  at  about  the  middle  of  its  root  Upon  entering  the  lungs  they 
divide  into  two  branches,  and  cnch  of  those  divides  and  subdivides 
dichotomously  to  their  ultimate  termination  in  small  dilated  sacs, 
the  bronchial  or  pulmonary  cells. 

The  fibro-cartilaginous  rings  which  are  observed  in  ilie  trachea 
become  incomplete  and  irregular  in  shape  in  the  bronchi,  and  in  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  are  lost  altogetiier.  At  the  termination  of 
these  tubes  the  fibrous  and  muscular  coats  become  extremely  thin, 

*  The  walls  of  the  air  cells  are  so  imperfect  tiiat  all  the  cells  of  anj  lobule  oonuno- 
nicatc  fVeely  with  each  other,  whilst  the  contiguous  lobules,  wee  separated  hj  the  pareo- 
chynia.  Dr.  Horner's  dissections  ezhijbit  this  in  a  bMOtilhl  manner.  See  H«ner*tt 
Special  Analmny,  3d  edition.— G. 
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and  are  probably  continued  upon  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air  cells. 

The  Pulmonary  artery,  conveying  the  dark  and  impure  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs,  leicrainates  in  capilary  vessels,  which  form  a 
minute  network  upon  the  parietes  ot  the  bronchial  cells,  and  then 
converge  to  form  the  pulmonary  veins,  by  which  the  arterial  blood, 
purified  in  its  passage  through  the  capiUsuries,  is  returned  to  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Bronchial  arteries,  branches  of  ihe  thoracic  aorta,  ramify 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  supply 
them  with  nutrition,  v^hile  the  venous  blood  is  returned  by  the 
bronchial  veins  to  the  vena  azygos.^ 

The  LympheUics,  commencing  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  terminate  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  glands, 
very  numerous  and  often  of  large  size,  are  placed  at  the  roots  of  the 
lungs,  around  the  bronchi,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  In 
early  hfe  they  resemble  lymphatic  glands  in  other  situations ;  but  in 
old  age,  and  often  in  the  adult,  they  are  quite  black,  and  filled  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  occasionally  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  Serves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic. 
They  form  two  plexuses, — anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  situated  upon 
the  firont  of  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and  composed  chiefly  of  filaments 
from  the  great  cardiac  plexus ;  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs,  composed  principally 
of  branches  from  the  pneumogastric.  The  branches  from  these 
plexuses  tollow  the  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  bronchial  cells. 

J>LEDR£. 

Each  lung  is  enclosed,  and  its  structure  maintained,  by  a  serous 
membrane — the  pleura,  which  invests  it  as  far  as  the  root,  and  is 
thence  reflected  upon  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  That  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  in  relation  with  the  lung  is  called  pleura  pulmo- 
nails,  and  that  in  contact  with  the  parietes,  ])]eura  costalis.  The 
reflected  portion,  besides  forming  the  internal  lining  to  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles,  also  covers  the  diaphragm  and  the  thoracic 
surface  of  the  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  pleura  must  be  dissected  from  off  the  root  of  the  lung,  to 
see  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  formed  and  the  pulmonary  plexuses. 

MEDIASTINUM. 

The  approximation  of  the  two  reflected  pleurae  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  thorax  forms  a  septum  which  -divides  the  chest  into  the  two 
pulmonary  cavities.  This  is  the  mediastinum.  The  two  pleurae 
are  not,  however,  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  middle  line  in 
the  formation  of  the  mediastinum,  but  leave  a  space  between  them 
which  contains  all  the  viscera  of  the  chest  with  the  exception  of  the 
lungs.  The  mediastinum  is  divided  into  the  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior. 
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The  Anterior  mediastinum  is  a  trijiniriilar  space,  bounded  in  front 
by  tlie  sternum,  and  on  each  side  by  the  pleura.  It  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  cellalar  tissue,  in  iwnich  are  fwmd  some  lymphatic 
glands  and  vessels  passing  upwards  from  the  liver;  the  remains  of 
tne  thymus  gland,  the  origins  of  the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and 
triangularis  stemi  muscles,  and  the  internal  mammary  vessels  of  the 
left  side. 

The  Middle  mediastinmn  contains  tiic  heart  enclosed  in  its  peri- 
cardium; the  ascendinir  aorta;  tlie  superior  vena  cava:  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea;  tlie  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins;  aiid  the 
phrenic  nerves. 

The  Posterior  mediastinum  is  bounded  behind  by  the  vertebral 
column,  in  front  by  the  pericardium,  and  on  each  side  by  the  pleura. 
It  contains  the  desccnaing  aorta;  the  greater  and  lesser  azygos 

veins,  and  superior  intercostal  vein;  the  thoracic  duct ;  the  ofso- 
phagus  and  pueumogastric  nerv  cs ;  and  the  great  splanchnic  nerves* 

ABDOMBir. 

« 

The  abdomen  is  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  j  it  is 
hounded  in  front  and  at  Ihe  sides  by  the  lower  ribs  and  abdominal 
muscles  ;  behind,  by  the  vertebral  column  and  abdominal  muscles; 
above,  by  tlie  diaphragm  ;  and,  below,  by  the  pelvis :  and  contains 

the  alimentary  canal,  the  origans  subservient  to  digestion,  viz.  the 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  and  the  organs  of  excretion,  the  kidneys, 
with  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

Regions. — For  convenience  of  description  of  the  viscera,  and  for 
reference  to  the  morbid  affections  of  this  cavity,  the  abdomen  is 
divided  into  certain  districts  or  regions.  Thus,  if  two  transverse 
lines  be  carried  around  the  body,  the  oiie  parallel  with  the  convexi- 
ties of  the  ribs,  the  other  with  the  highest  points  of  the  crests  of  the 
.ilia,  the  abdomen  will  be  divided  into  three  zones.  Again,  if  a  per- 
pendicular line  be  drawn  at  each  side,  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
eighth  rib  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  tliree  primary 
zones  will  eacli  be  subdivided  into  three  compartments  or  regions,  a 
middle  and  two  lateral. 

The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  bein^  immediately  over  the 
small  end  of  the  stomach,  is  called  cpigaslmc  (1*/ — yadri^,  oy&[  the 
stomach).  The  two  lalcral  regions  being  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  are  called  hypochondriac  (jto — X'^^^^'f'^*^^^^^  ^he  cartilage?). 
The  middle  region  of  the  middle  zone  is  the  nmfnlical;  the  t\\i» 
lateral,  the  lumbar.  The  middle  region  of  the  inferior  zone  is  the 
hypogastric  (uto — yatfrjjg,  below  the  stomach) ;  and  tlie  two  lateral, 
the  iliac.  In  addition  to  these  divisions,  we  constantly  use  the  term 
inguinal  region^  in  reference  to  the  vicinity  of  Poupart*s  ligament 

Position  of  the  Visctra. — In  the  upper  zone  will  be  seen  the  liver, 
extending  across  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  ;  the  stomach  and 
spleen  on  the  left,  and  the  pancreas  and  duodenum  behind.  In  the 
middle-zone  is  the  transverse  j)or<ion  of  the  colon,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon,  omentum,  small  intes- 
tines, mesentery,  and,  behind,  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules. 
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In  the  inferior  zone  is  the  lower  part  of  the  omentum  nnrl  small  in- 
testines, the  cose  urn,  ascending  and  descending  colon  witli  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  ureters. 

The  smooth  and  polished  surface,  which  the  viscera  and  par^etes 
of  the  abdomen  preseat,  is  due  to  the  peritonenm  which  should  in 
the  next  place  be  studied. 


PERITONEUM. 

The  Peritoneum  (^shrslvsiv  to  extend  around)  is  a  serous  membrane, 
and  therefore  a  shut  sac:   a  r-  wo. 

single  exception  exists  in  the 
human  subject  to  this  character, 
-viz.  in  the  female,  where  the 
peritoneum  is  prorated  by  the 
open  extremities  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  and  is  continuous 
with  their  mucous  lining'. 

The  simplest  idea  that  can  be 
given  of  a  serous  membrane, 
which  may  apply  equally  to  all, 
is,  that  it  invests  the  viscus  or 
viscera,  and  is  then  reflected 
upon  the  parietes  of  the  contain- 
ing cavity.  If  the  cavity  con- 
tain only  a  sinrrle  viscus,  the 
consideration  of  the  serous 
membrane  is  extremely  siinple. 
But  in  the  abdotnen,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  viscera, 
the  serous  membrane  passes 
from  onfe  to  the  other  until  it 
has  invested  the  whole,  before 
it  is  reflected  on  the  parietes. 
Hence  its  reflections  are  a  little 
more  complicated. 

In  tracing  the  reflections  of 
the  peritoneum  in  the  middle 

*  The  reflections  of  the  peritoneum.  D.  The  diaphragm,  L.  The  liver,  S.  The  slomach. 
C.  The  transverse  colon.  D.  The  transverse  dnodenura.  P.  Tiie  pancreas.  I.  The 
■mall  intastiiieB.  R,  The  rectum,  B.  The  urinary  bladder.  1.  The  anterior  layer  of 
the  peritoneum,  lining  the  under  surface  of  the  dia|)hrnjrm.  2.  The  posterior  layer. 
3.  The  two  layers  passing  to  the  posterior  border  of' the  liver,  and  forming  the  coronary 
ligament  4.  The  lesser  omentum  ;  the  two  layers  passing  irom  the  under  sur&oe  of 
the  liver  to  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach.  5.  Tin  two  l  iyers  meeting  at  the  greater 
curve,  then  passing  downwards  and  rcturnin*T  upon  themselves,  forming  (G)  the  greater 
omentum.  7.  The  transverse  raeso-colon,  8.  I'he  posterior  layer  traced  upwards  in  * 
front  of  D,  the  transverse  duodenum,  and  P,  the  pancreas,  to  become  continuous  with 
the  posterior  layer  y.  The  foramen  of  VViuslow;  the  dotted  line  bounding  this 

forainen  infcriorly,  marks  the  course  of  the  hepatic  artery  forwards,  to  enter  l)ctween 
the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,    10.  The  mesentery  encircling  the  small- intestine. 
11.  The  rccto-vesical  fold,  formed  by  the  descending  anterior  layer.    12.  The  anterior 
layer  traced  upwards  upon  the  internal  suriaoe  of  the  abdominal  paiietes  to  the  layer, 
(l),  with  which  the  examiaation  commenced.  * 
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line,  we  commence  with  the  diaphragm,  which  is  Uned  by  two 
layers,  one  from  the  parietcs  in  front,  anterior,  and  one  from  the 
parictes  behind,  poslerioi:  These  two  layers  of  the  same  membrane, 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  diaphragm,  descend  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  Uver,  forming  the  coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver. 
Th<sy  then  surround  the  liver,  one  going  in  front,  the  other  behind 
that  viscus,  and,  meeting  at  its  under  surface,  pass  to  the  stomach, 
forming  the  lesser  omentum.  They  then,  in  the  same  manner,  sur- 
round the  stomachy  and  meeting  at  its  lower  border  descend  for  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  return  to  the  transverse  colon, 
forming  the  great  omentum;  they  then  surround  the  transverse  colon, 
and  pass  directly  backwards  to  the  vertebral  column,  forming  the 
transverse  meso-colon.  Here  tlie  two  layers  separate ;  the  posterior 
ascends  in  front  of  the  pancreas  and  aorta,  and  returns  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the  posterior  layer  with 
which  we  commenced.  The  anterior  descends,  invests  all  the  small 
intestines,  and  returning  to  the  vertebral  column  forms  the  mesentery. 
It  then  descends  into  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  rectum,  which  it 
holds  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  fold  called  meso-rectum,  forms  a 
pouch,  the  recto-vesical  fold,  between  it  and  the  bladder,  ascends 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  forming  its  false  ligaments, 
and  returns  upon  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen  to  the  dia- 
phragm, whence  we  first  traced  it. 

In  the  female,  after  descending  into  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the 
rectum,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  It  then  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  and 
forms  at  either  side  the  broad  ligaments  of  that  organ.  From  the 
uterus  it  ascends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  ante- 
rior parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  continued,  as  in  tlie  male,  to 
the  diaphragm.  '^«: 

In  this  way  the  continuity  of  the  peritoneum,  as  a  whole,  is  dis- 
tinctly shown,  and  it  matters  not  where  the  examination  commence 
or  where  it  terminate,  still  the  same  continuity  of  surface  w  ill  be 
discernible  throughout.  If  we  trace  it  from  side  to  side  of  the 
abdomen,  we  may  commence  at  the  umbilicus ;  we  then  follow  it 
outwards  lining  the  inner  side  of  the  parietes  to  the  ascending  colon; 
it  surrounds  that  intestine;  it  then  surrounds  the  small  intestine, 
and  returning  on  itself  forms  the  mesentery.  It  then  invests  the 
descending  colon,  and  reaches  the  parietes  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  abdomen,  whence  it  may  be  traced  to  the  exact  point  from 
which  we  started. 

The  viscera,  which  are  thus  shown  to  be  invested  by  the  perito- 
neum in  its  course  downwards,  are  the — 

Liver, 
Stomach, 
Transverse  colon. 
Small  intestines, 
Pelvic  viscera. 
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The  folds,  formed  between  these  and  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  liver,  are 

(Diaphragm.)  *  , 

Broad,  coronary,  and  lateral  ligaments. 

(Liver.) 
^        Lesser  omentum. 


(Stomach.) 
Greater  omentum. 

(Transverse  colon.) 

Transverse  meso-colon, 
Mesentery, 
Meso-rectum, 
Recto-vesical  fold, 


>. 


False  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 


And  in  the  female,  the 


Broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 


The  ligaments  of  the  liver  will  be  examined  with  that  organ.  ^  * 
The  Lesser  omentum  is  the  duplicature  passing  between  the  liver 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  stomach.    It  is  extremely  thin,  except- 
ing at  its  right  border,  where  it  is  free,  and  contains  between  its 
layers,  the 


•4. 


Hepatic  artery,  ^. 
Ductus  communis  choledochus, 
Portal  vein, 

Hepatic  plexus  of  nerves. 
Lymphatics.  »  . 


These  structures  are  enclosed  in  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  called 
GlissoTi's  capsule.*  The  relative  position  of  the  three  vessels  is, — 
the  artery  to  the  left,  the  duct  to  the  right,  and  the  vein  between 
and  behind. 

If  the  finger  be  introduced  behind  this  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  it  will  be  situated  in  an  opening  called  the  foramen  of 
Winslow.-f  In  front  of  the  finger  will  lie  the  right  border  of  the 
lesser  omentum ;  behind  it  the  diaphragm,  covered  by  the  ascending 

•  Francis  Glisson,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His 
work,  "  Dc  Anatomia  Hepatis,"  was  published  in  1654. 

+  Jacob  Benignus  Winslow  :  his  "Exposition  Aiiatomiquc  dc  la  Structure  du  Corps 
Humain,"  was  published  in  Paris  in  1732.  * 
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or  posterior  layer  of  the  i)eritoneum  ;  hclorr,  the  hey^atic  artery, 
curvins^  iorwards  IVoia  lliu  caliac  axis ;  and  above,  the  lobus 
Spigelii.  These,  therefore,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  foramen  of 
fVin$iow,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  constriction  of  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  at  this  point,  arising  out  of  the  necessity 
for  the  hepatic  and  gastric  arteries  to  pass  forwards  from  the 
coeliac  axis  to  reach  their  respective  viscera. 

If  air  be  blown  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  it  will  descend 
behind  the  lesser  omcntuiTi  and  stomach  to  the  space  between  the 
descending  and  ascending  pair  of  layers,  forming  the  great  omen- 
tum. This  IS  sometimes  called  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  that  external  to  the  foramen  the  greater  cavity ;  in  which  case 
the  foramen  is  considered  as  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  two.  There  is  a  great  objection  to  this  division,  as  it  might 
lead  the  inexperienced  to  believe  that  there  were  really  two  cavi- 
ties. There  is  but  one  only,  the  foramen  of  Winslow  being  rpcrely 
a  constriction  of  that  one,  to  facilitate  the  communication  between 
the  nutrient  arteries  and  the  viscera  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

The  Great  omentum  consists  of four  layers  of  'peritoneum^  the  two 
which  descend  from  the  stomach,  and  the  same  two,  returning  upon 
themselves  to  the  transverse  colon.  A  quantity  of  adipose  substance 
is  deposited  around  the  vessels  whicli  ramify  through  its  structure. 

It  would  appear  to  perform  a  disable  function  in  the  economy.  1st 
Protecting  the  intestines  from  cold;  and,  2dly.  Facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  the  intestines  upon  each  other  during  tlieir  vermicular 
action. 

The  Transverse  meso-colon  {i*Afoff,  middle,  being  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine)  is  the  medium  of  connexion 
between  the  transverse  colon  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
It  also  aflnrd-  to  the  nutrient  arteries  a  passage  to  reach  the  intes- 
tine; and  encloses  between  its  layers,  at  the  posterior  part,  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  duodenum. 

The  jMcscntcry  {i^sdov  tVepov.  being  connected  to  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  small  intestim  )  is  tiie  medium  of  connexion  between 
the  small  intestines  and  tlie  })osterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
obliqi^  in  its  direction,  being  attached  to  the  posterior  wall,  from 
the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
It  retains  the  small  intestines  in  their  places,  and  gives  passage  to 
the  mesenteric  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 

Th(>  Maso-rcclurn,  in  like  manner,  retains  the  rertum  in  connexion 
with  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  Besides  this,  there  are  sonie  minor 
folds  in  the  pelvis,  as  the  rcclo-vesical  I'old,  \hQ  false  ligaments  qf' Uie 
bladder,  and  broad  liframents  of  the  ulei-us. 

The  Jlppendices  epiploiccB  are  small  irregular  pouches  of  jxjrito- 
nenm,  filled  with  fat,  and  situated  like  fringes  upon  the  large  intes- 
tine. 

Three  other  duplicaturq^  of  peritoneum  arc  situated  in  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen ;  they  are  the  gastio-phrenic  hgamen ,  the  gastro- 
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splenic  omentum,  the  ascendinc;  and  des(!cnding  mcso-colon.  The 
gastro-phrenic  ligament  is  a  small  "duplicature  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  desq^nds  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  extremity  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  to  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach.  The  gastro-splenic 
omentum  is  the  duplicature  which  connects  the  spleen  to  the  sto- 
mach. The  ascending  meso-colon  is  the  fold  which  connects  the 
upper  part  of  the  ascending  colon  v,  hh  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen;  and  the  dcscrndln^-  j/iesn-culon,  {hit  which  retains  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  in  connexion  with  the  abdominal  wall. 

Slructurc  of  serous  membrane. — Serous  membrane  consists  of  two 
layers,  an  external  or  cellular  layer,  and  an  internal  layer  or  epithe- 
laxMBf^  hT1»  cellular  layer  \\\)oii  its  outer  surface  is  rough  and  vascu- 
lar, and  aiifaerent  to  surrounding  structures ;  but  on  its  inner  surface, 
is  dense  and  smooth,  and  wholly  deficient  of  vessels  carrying  red 
blood.  The 'smooth  and  brilliant  surface  of  serous  membrane  is  due 
to  a  distinct  epithelium,  which  has  been  shown  by  the  excellent  re- 
searches of  Hcnlc,  to  be  composed  of  laminrr  of  vesicles,  and  of 
flattened  polygonal  scales  with  central  nn('l(M,  like  the  epithelium  of 
mucous  membrane.  Dr.  Henle  has  observed  this  structure,  which 
laiity'be  easily  demonstrated  with  a  good  microscope  upon  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  serous  membranes-  of  the  body,  upon  the  surface  of 
iiie  lining  membrane  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  upon  synovial  mem- 
branes. • 

The  general  characters  of  a  serous  mcmbi'aiic  are  its  resemblance 
to  a  shut  sac,  and  its  secretion  of  a  ]ieculiar  fluid,  resembling  the 
serum  of  the  blood :  but  the  former  of  these  characters  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  idei^tity  of  a  serous  membrane;  for,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  the  peritoneum  in  the  female  is  perforated  by  the 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  while  in  aquatic  reptiles  there  is 
a  direct  communication  between  its  cavity  and  the  medium  in  which 
they  live. 

From  the  variable  nature  of  the  secretion  of  these  membranes, 
they  have  been  divided  into  two  classes — the  true  serous  membranes, 
viz.  the  arachnoid,  pcricnrdiuin,  pleurae,  peritoneum,  and  tunicic  va- 
ginales,  which  pour  out  a  secretion  containing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  albumen ;  and  the  synovial  membranes  and  bursse  wrkich 
secrete  a  fluid- containing  a  larger  quantity  of  albumen. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.* 

The  Alimrntary  canal  is  a  muscalo-membranous  tube,  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  It  is  variously  named  in  the  diiierent 
parts  of  its  course ;  hence  it  is  divided  into  the 

Month, 
Pharynx, 
(Esophagus, 
Stomach, 
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i  Duodenum, 
Small  intestine  <  Jejunum, 

(  Ileum.  "  • 

(  Crecum, 
Large  intestine  }  Colon, 
(  Rectum. 

Tlie  Mouth  is  the  irregular  cavity  which  contains  the  organs  of 
taste  and  the  principal  instruments  of  mastication.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  lips ;  on  either  side  by  the  internal  surface  of  tlie  cheeks; 
above  by  the  hard  palate  and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;  below  by  the 
tongue,  by  the  mucous  membrane  stretched  between  the  arch  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  by  the  teeth  of 
the  inferior  maxilla;  and  behind  by  the  soft  palate  and  fauces. 

The  Lips  arc  two  fleshy  folds,  formed  externally  by  common  in- 
tegument, and  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  containing 
between  these  two  layers  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  a  quantity  of  fat, 
and  numerous  small  labial  glands.  They  are  attached  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  each  lip  is  connected  to  the 
ff  um  in  the  middle  line  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  frsenum 
uibii  superioris  and  frsenum  labii  iuferioris,  the  former  being  the 
larger. 

The  Cheeks  (buccos)  arc  continuous  on  either  hand  with  the  lips, 
and  form  the  sides  of  the  face  ;  ihev  are  composed  of  integument, 
a  large  quantity  of  fat,  muscles,  mucous  membrane,  and  buccal 
glands.  •  ^ 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks  is  reflected  above  and 
below  upon  the  sides  of  the  jaws,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  -At  about  its  mid- 
dle, opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  a  papilla, 
upon  which  may  be  observed  a  small  opening,  the  entrance  of  the 
duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Hard  palate  is  a  dense  structure,  composed  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, palatal  glands,  fibrous  tissue,  vessels  and  nerves,  and  firmly 
connected  to  uie  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  an^ 
palate  bones.  It  is  oo.imded  in  front  and  on  eacn  side  by  the  alvec^ 
processes  and  gums,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  soft  palate. 
It  is  marked  cuong  the  middle  line  by  an  elevated  ra|^  and  pre- 
sents upon  each  side  of  the  raph^  a  number  of  transverse  riages 
and  grooves.  Near  the  anterior  extremity,  and  immediately  behind 
the  middle  incisor  teeth,  is  a  papilla  which  corresponds  with  the 
termination  of  the  naso-palatine  canal,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  a  peculiar  sensibility. 

The  Gmns  are  composed  of  a  thick  and  dense  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  hardness  and  insensibility,  and  for  their  close  contact, 
without  adhesion,  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth.   From  the  neck  of 
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the  tooth  thev  are  reflected  into  the  alveolus,  and  become  continuous 
with  the  periosteal  membrane  of  that  cavity. 

The  Tongue  has  been  already  described  as  an  organ  of  sense  ;  it 
is  invested  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  from  its  under 
part  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  constitutes,  with 
the  muscles  beneath,  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Upon  the  under  sur- 
face of  tlie  tongue,  near  to  its  anterior  part,  the  mucous  membrane 
forms  a  considerable  fold,  which  is  called  the  frajnum  lingua? ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  frajnum  is  a  large  papilla,  the  commencement 
of  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  several  smaller  openings, 
the  ducts  of  the  sublinr^ual  gland. 

The  Soft  palate  (velum  pendulum  palati)  is  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  It  is  continuous, 
superiorly  with  the  hard  palate,  and  is  composed  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, palatal  glands,  and  muscles.  Hanging  from  the  midrllc  of  its 
inferior  border  is  a  sfnall  rounded  process,  the  uvula ;  and  passing 
outwards  from  the  uvula  on  each  side  are  two  curved  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  arches,  or  pillars  of  the  palate.  The  anterior 
pillar  is  continued  downwards  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  palato-glossus  muscle.  The 
posierioi'  pillar  is  prolonged  downwards  and  backwards  into  the 
j)harynx,  and  is  formed  by  the  convexity  of  the  palato-pharyngeus 
nuiscle.  These  two  pillars,  closely  united  above,  are  separated  below 
by  a  triangular  interval  or  niche,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 

The  Tonsils  (amygdala?)  are  two  glandular  organs,  shaped  like 
almonds,  and  situated  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  ])illar  of 
the  soft  palate,  on  each  side  of  the  fauces.  They  are  cellular  in 
texture,  and  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  mucous  follicles,  which 
open  upon  the  surface  of  the  gland.  Externally,  they  are  invested 
by  the  pharyngeal  fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  superior 
constrictor  muscle  and  internal  carotid  artery,  and  prevents  an  ab- 
scess from  opening  in  that  direction.  In  relation  to  surrounding 
parts,  they  correspond  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  space  included  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  root  of  the 
tongue  is  tiie  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  soft 
palate :  on  each  side  by  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils ; 
and  belmv  by  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  the  opening  between 
the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

Communicating  with  the  mouth  are  the  excretory  ducts  of  three 
pairs  of  salivary  glands,  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

The  Parotid  gland  (-ra^a,  near,  ou<r,  urog,  the  car),  the  largest  of 
the  three,  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and 
extends  superficially  for  a  short  distance  over  the  masseter  muscle, 
and  deeply  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  reaches  infe- 
riorly  to  below  the  level  of  the  an^le  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  poste- 
riorly to  the  mastoid  process,  slightly  overlapping  the  insertion  of 
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llic  stcrno-mastoid  muscle.  Embedded  in  its  substance  are  the 
external  carotid  artery,  temporo-maxillar}^  vein,  and  facial  nerve; 
and,  cinerfTing  from  its  anterior  border,  the  tranverse  facial  arterj^ 
and  branches  of  the  pes  anseriniis  ;  and  above,  the  temporal  arter}\ 

The  duct  of  tlie  parotid  gland  (Stenon's*  duct)  commences  at  the 
papilla  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheek,  opposite  the  second 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  and,  piercing  the  buccinator  muscle, 
crosses  the  masseter  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  subdivide  and  ramify  through 
its  structure,  to  terminate  in  tlie  small  cajcal  pouches  of  which  the 
gland  is  composed.  A  small  branch  is  generally  given  oft' from  the 
duct  while  crossing  the  masseter  muscle,  which  forms,  by  its  rami- 
fications and  terminal  dilatations,  a  small  glandular  appendage,  the 
socia  parotidis.  Stenon's  duct  is  remarkably  dense  and  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  while  the  area  of  its  canal  is  extremely  small. 

The  Submaxillary  gland  is  situated  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the  • 
submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
and  mylo-hyoideus  muscles,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  separated  from 
the  parotid  gland  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the 
sublingual  by  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle.  Embedded  among  its 
lobules  is  the  facial  nrtcrv  and  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 

The  Excretory  duct  (W  barton's)  of  the  submaxillary  gland  com- 
mences upon  the  ]iapilla,  by  the  side  of  the  froDnum  lingua?,  and 
passes  backwards  beneath  the  mylo-hyoideus  and  resting  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  to  the  middle  of  the  gland,  where  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  which  ramify  through  the  structure  of  the  gland 
to  its  caical  terminations.  It  lies  in  its  course  against  the  mucous 
membrane  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  causes  a  projecting 
ridge  u])on  its  surface. 

The  Sublingual  is  an  elongated  and  flattened  gland,  situated  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  each 
side  of  the  frainuin  lingufu.  It  is  in  relation  above  with  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  in  front  with  the  depression  by  the  side  of  the  symphy- 
sis of  the  lower  jaw;  exicrnalhj  with  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle; 
and  internally  with  the  lingual  nerve  and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle. 

It  |)ours  its  secretion  into  the  moutli  by  seven  or  eight  small  ducts, 
which  commence  by  small  openings  on  each  side  of  the  fra?num 
lingua.'. 

Structure. — The  salivary  arc  conglomerate  glands,  consisting  of 
lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  angular  lobules,  and  these  of  still 
smaller  lobules. 

The  smallest  lobule  is  apparently  composed  of  granules,  which 
are  minute  cajcal  pouches,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  extreme 
ramifications  of  the  ducts.    These  minute  ducts  unite  to  form  lobu- 

*  Nicholas  Stcnon,  an  anatomist  of  frreat  rcBcarcIi.  ITc  discovered  the  parotid  duct 
while  in  Paris.  He  was  appointed  ]>rnf(>ssor  of  medicine  in  Cojxnhagen  in  1672.  His 
work,  "  De  Mnsculis  ot  (^laiidulis  OI)servaliones,"  was  puhlished  in  1661. 
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lar  ducts,  and  the  lobular  ducts  constitute  by  their  union  a  single 
excretory  duct. 

The  ciEcal  pouches  are  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to 
form  a  minute  lobule ;  the  lobules  are  held  together  by  a  more  con- 
densed cellular  layer ;  and  the  larger  lobes  are  enveloped  by  a  dense 
cellulo-fibrous  capsule,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  deep  cervical 
fascia. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  ])arotid  gland  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  arteries  by  the  external  carotid;  the  submaxillary  by  the 
facial ;  and  the  sublingual  by  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual 
artery.  *       '  • 

The  JVerves  of  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from  the  auricular 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from  the  auricularis  mag- 
nus,  and  from  the  nervi  molles  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  The 
submaxillary  gland  is  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  submaxillary 
ganglion,  and  by  filaments  from  the  mylo-hyoidean  nerve ;  and  the 
sublingual  by  filaments  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  gusta- 
tory nerve. 

rUARYNX. 

The  pharynx  (cpafu/f,  the  throat)  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac, 
situated  upon  the  corvicul  i)ortion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front,  and  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  behind. 
It  is  composed  of  mucous  membrane,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
and  is  invested  by  a  strong  fascia,  situated 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  mus- 
cles, which  serves  to  connect  it  with  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and 
with  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones.  Lpon  its  anterior  part  it  is  incom- 
plete, and  has  Opening  into  it  seven  fora- 
mina, viz. 

Posterior  nares,  two,  ' 
Eustachian  tubes,  two. 
Mouth, 
Larynx, 
(Esophagus. 

The  Posterior  nares  are  the  lw<j  large 
openings  at  the  u\)\>cr  and  front  part  of  tlie 
pharj-nx.   On  each  side  of  these  openings, 

•  Hie  pharynx  laid  o|X'n  from  brhind.  ].  A  section  c-irriod  fransverscly  throtitrh 
the  ba.«e  of  the  skull.  !2,  2.  The  walls  of  the  pharynx  drawn  to  each  side.  3,  3.  'Jlic 
posterior  narcs,  separated  by  the  vomer.  4.  The  extremity  of  the  Eustachian  tube  of 
one  side,  .'».  The  soil  palate,  fi.  The  p<isterior  pillar  of  the  sofl  palate.  7.  Its  ante- 
riorpill.ir;  the  tonsil  is  seen  pilu^itcd  in  the  niche  between  the  two  pillars.  8.  The 
root  of  the  tonffuc,  partly  coneealed  by  the  uvula.  I).  The  cpijrioltis,  ovcrhanfrinj^  (10) 
the  openinjr  of  the  glottis.  11.  'I'he  pf.«lerior  part  of  the  larynx.  The  ojH  tiinjr 
into  llic  ccsuphagiui.    13.  The  external  surl'acc  of  the  oj-sophaj^us.    14.  The  trachea. 
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aiitl  slightly  above  the  posterior  toniiiuation  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone,  is  the  irregular  depression  in  the  mucous  mennbrane, 
marking  the  entrance  of  the  Eustachian  lube.  Beneath  the.  poste- 
rior nares  is  the  large  opening  into  the  mouthy  partly  veiled  by  the 
^-soil  palate';  and,  beneath  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  opening  of  the 
larynx.  The  cBsopAageal  opening  is  the  lower  constricted  portion 
of  the  pharynx. 

(Esnp/iagtis. — The  cesophagus  (olsiv,  to  bear,  (paysjv,  to  cat)  is  a 
slight ly  tlexuous  canal,  inclining  to  the  left  in  the  neck,  to  the  right 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,*  and  again  to  the  left  in  its  course 
through  the  jjostcrior  nit;diastinum ;  it  commences  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pharynx,  opposite  the  lower  border  of*  the  ericoid  carti- 
lage and  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  descends  the  neck,  behind  and 
mther  to  the  left  of  the  trachea.  It  then  passes  behind  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  along  the  posterior  mediastinum,  lying  in  front  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  to  the  crsophagcal  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  where 
it  enters  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach  at  a  point  about  opposite  to  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
oesophagus  is  flattened  and  narrow  in  the  cervical  region,  and  cyhn- 
drical  in  the. rest  of  its  course;  its  largest  diameter  is  met  with  near 
to  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

THB  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  an  expansion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  situated  in  . 
the  left  hypochondriac,  and  extending  into  the  epigastric  region.  It 
is  directed  somewhat  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  from  left  to 
ri^ht  and  from  before  backwards ;  and  in  the  female  whore  tlie 
injurious  system  of  tight-lacing  has  been  pursued  is  longer  than  in 
the  male.  On  accoigit  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  form,  it  i^divided 
into  a  greater  or  splenicy  and  a  lesser  or  pj/Ioric,  end;  a  lesser  cur- 
vature above,  and  a  greater  curvature  below;  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  surface ;  a  cardiac  orifice,  and  a  -pyloric  orifice.  The  great 
end  is  not  only  of  large  size,  but  expands  beyond  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  (esophagus,  and  is  embraced  by  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  spleen.  The  pylorus  is  the  small  and  contracted  extre- 
mity of  the  organ ;  near  to  its  extremity  is  a  small  dilatation  which 
was  called  by  Willis  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus.  The  two  curva- 
tures give  attachment  to  the  peritoneum;  the  upper, curve  to  the 
lesser  omentum,  and  the  lower  to  the  greater  omentum.  The 
anterior  surface  looks  upwards  and  forvk'ards,  and  is  in  relation 
with  the  diaphragm  which  separates  it  from  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  and  from  the  six  lower  ribs,  with  the  lett  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  in  the  epigastric  region,  with  the  abdominal  parietes.  The! 
posterior  surface  looks  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  in  rdift- 
tion  with  the  diaphragm,  the  pancreas,  the  third  portion  o£  Ifie 

*  CruveUhier  remarks  that  this  inflexion  explains  the  obetruction  which  a  boope 
womwthncw  meets  with  in  its  pwHNige  kkng  the  CBsophagos  opposite  the  first  rib. 
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duodenum,  the  transverse  mcso-colon,  the  right  kidney,  and  supra- 
renal capsule ;  this  surface  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  that  cul 
de  sac  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  situated  behind  the  lesser  omen- 
tum and  extends  into  the 'greater  omentum. 

Small  Intestines. — The  small  intestine  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  is  divisible  into  three  portions,  duodenunif  jejunum,  and 
ileum. 


Fig.  150* 


The  Duodenum  (called  ^w5exa5axruXov  by  Herophilus)  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  rest  of  the  small  intestines,  and  has  received 
its  name  from  being  about  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve 
fingers.  Commencing  at  the  pylorus,  it  ascends  obliquely  back- 
wards to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver :  it  next  descends  perpendi- 
cularly in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  and  then  passes  nearly  trans- 
versely across  the  third  lumbar  vertebra;  terminating  in  the 
jejunum  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  portal  vein.  The 
first  or  oblique  portion  of  its  course,  between  two  and  three  inches,  is 
completely  enclosed  by  the  peritoneum :  it  is  in  relation,  above  with 

•  A  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  made  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  include  the  two  orifices  of  the  stomach.  1.  The  oesophagus  ;  upon  its 
internal  surface  the  plicated  arrangement  of  the  cuticular  epithelium  is  shown.  2. 
The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  around  which  the  fringed  border  of  the  cuticular 
epithelium  is  seen.  3.  The  great  end  of  the  stomach,  4.  Its  lesser  or  pyloric  end. 
5.  The  lesser  Qurve.  6.  The  greater  curve.  7.  The  dilatation  at  I  he  lesser  end  of 
the  stomach  whiclx  received  from  Willis  the  name  of  antrum  of  the  pylorus.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  rudiment  of  a  second  stomach.  8.  The  rugai  of  the  stomach 
formed  by  the  mucous  membrane :  their  longitudinal  direction  is  shown.  9.  The 
pylorus.  10.  The  oblique  portion  of  the  duodenum.  II.  The  descending  portion.  12. 
The  pancreatic  duct,  and  the  ductus  communis  choledoclius  close  to  tlieir  termina- 
tion. 13.  The  papilla  u|X)n  which  the  ducts  open.  14.  The  transverse  portion  of  the 
duudenum.  15.  The  commencement  of  the  jejunum.  In  tiie  interior  of  the  duodenum 
aiid  jejunum,  the  valvultc  connivcntcs  arc  seen. 
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the  liver  and  neck  of  the  gall-bladder ;  in  front  with  the  greater 
omentum  and  abdominal  parietes;  and  behind  viiih  the  right  border 
of  the  lesser  omentum  and  its  vessels.  The  second  or  perpendicular 
portion  is  situated  altogether  behind  the  peritoneum ;  it  is  in  rela- 
tion by  its  anterior  surface  with  the  commencement  of  the  arch  of 
the  colon ;  by  its  jwsterior  surface  with  the  concave  margin  of  the 
right  kidney,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus ;  by  its  right  hoi-der  w  ith  the  ascending  colon :  and  by 
its  left  border  with  the  pancreas.  The  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus and  pancreatic  duct  open  into  the  internal  and  posterior  side 
of  the  perpendicular  portion,  a  little  below  its  middle.  The  third 
or  transucrse  portion  of  the  duodenum  lies  between  the  diverging 
layers  of  the  transverse  meso-colon,  with  which  and  with  the 
stomach  it  is  in  relation  in  front ;  above  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  pancreas,  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and 
portal  vein  being  interposed ;  and  behind  it  rests  upon  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  aorta. 

The  Jejunum  (jejunus,  empty)  is  named  from  being  generally 
found  empty.  It  forms  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small  intestine ; 
commencing  at  the  duodenum  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  terminatinr?  in  the  ileum.  It  is  thicker  to  the  touch 
than  the  rest  of  the  intestine,  and  has  a  pinkish  tinge  from  contain- 
ing more  mucous  membrane  than  the  ileum. 

The  Ileum  {zi\siVy  to  twist,  to  convolute)  includes  the  remaining 
three-fifths  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  somew-hat  smaller  in  cahbre, 
thinner  in  texture,  and  paler  than  the  jejunum  ;  but  there  is  no  mark 
by  which  to  distinguish  the  termination  of  the  one  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  other.  It  terminates  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  by  opening 
at  an  obtuse  angle  into  the  colon. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  surrounded  above  and  at  the  sides  by 
the  colon ;  in  front  they  are  in  relation  with  the  omentum  and  abdo- 
minal parietes ;  they  are  retained  in  their  position  by  the  mesenter\% 
which  connects  them  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
below  they  descend  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  At  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  ileum  a  pouch-like  process  or  diverticulum  of  the  intes- 
tine is  occasionally  seen.  This  is  a  remnant  of  embrj-onic  structure, 
and  is  formed  by  the  obliteration  of  the  vitelline  duct  at  a  short  jdis- 
tance  from  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine. 

Large  intestine. — The  large  intestine,  about  five  feet  in  length,  is 
sacculated  in  appearance,  and  is  divided  into  the  coicumj  colon  and 
rectum. 

The  CcBCum  (caecus,  blind)  is  the  blind  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  situated  in  the  right 
iUac  fossa,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
passes  over  its  anterior  surface ;  its  posterior  surface  is  connected 
by  loose  cellular  tissue  with  the  iliac  fascia.  Attached  to  its  ex- 
tremity is  the  appendix  vermiformis,  a  long  worm-shaped  tube,  the 
rudiment  of  the  lengthened  caicum  found  in  all  mammiferous  animals 
except  man  and  the  higher  quadrumana.    The  appendix  varies  in 
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lensTth,  from  one  to  five  or  six  inches ;  it  is  about  equal  in  diameter 
to  a  goose-quill,  and  is  connected  with  the  posterior  and  left  aspect 
of  the  cajcuin  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  ileum.  It  is  usually  more 
or  less  coiled  upon  ilseii,  and  relauied  in  that  coil  by  a  falciform 
dupUcatore  of  p^tooeum.  Its  canal  is  extremely  small,  and  the 
ormce  by  whicli  it  opens  into  the  OBCum  not  linfrequently  provided 
with  an  incomplete  valve.  Occasionally  the  peritoneum  invests  the 
caecum  .so  completely  as  to  constitute  a  meso-ca?cum,  which  per- 
mits of  an  unusual  decree  of  movement  in  this  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  serves  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  hernia  of  the  caecum 
upun  tiic  left  side.  Thj^i^jCfficum  is  the  most  dilated  portion  of  the 
lar^e  intestine.  • 

The  Colon  is  divided  into  ascending,  transverse,  and  dex^ding. 
The  ascending  colon  passes  upwards  from  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
through  the  right  lumbar  region,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver. 
It  then  bends  inwards,  and  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  uml)ilical 
region  under  the  name  of  transverse  colon,  and  on  the  left  side  de- 
scends (descendivg  colon)  through  the  left  lumbar  region  to  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  where  it  makes  a  remarkable  curve  upon  itself,  wliich  is 
called  the  sigmoid Jlexurc. 

The  ascending  colon,  the  most  dUatcd  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, next  to  the  caecum,  is  retained  in  its  position  in  the  imdomen 
either  by  the  peritoneum  passing  simply  in  front  of  it  or  by  a  narrow 
meso-colon.  It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  small  intestine  and 
with  the  abdominal  parietes;  behind  with  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle  and  with  the  right  kidney ;  internalhj  wiUi  the  small  intestine 
and  with  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  duodenum ;  and  by  its 
upper  extremiU/  with  the  under  surface  of  the  hver  and  with  the 
^all-bladder.  The  transverse  colon,  tlie  longest  portion  of  the  large 
intestine,  forms  a  curve  across  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  con- 
vexity of  (which  looks  forwards  and  sometimes  downwards.  It  is 
in  relation  by  its  upper  surface  with  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  the 
stomach,  and  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spl^n ;  by  its  lower 
surface  with  the  small  intestine ;  by  its  anterior  surface  with  the 
anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum  and  with  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes; and  by  its  posterior  5?/r/acc  with  the  transverse  meso-colon. 
The  descending  colon  is  smaller  in  calibre,  and  is  situated  more 
deeply,  than  the  ascending  colon.  Its  relations  are  precisely  similar. 
The  sigmoid ftexwre  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  colon;  it  curves  in 
the  first  place  upwards  and  then  downwards,  and  to  one  or  the  other 
4ride,  ana  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  meso-colon.  It  is  in  relation 
in  front  with  the  small  intestine  and  with  the  abdominal  parietes; 
behind  with  the  iliac  fossa;  and  on  either  side  with  the  small  intes- 

IpThe  iieclum  is  tlie  termination  of  the  large  intestine.    It  has  re- 
ceived its  name,  not  so  much  from  the  direction  of  its  course,  as 
worn  the  straightness  of  its  f6rm  in  comparison  with  the  colon.  It 
descends  from  opposite  the  left  sacro-iuac  symphvsis,  in  front  of 
the  sacrum,  formuig  a  gentle  curve  to  the  right  side,  and  then  re- 
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turning  to  the  middle  line;  near  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  it 
curv'cs  backwards  to  terminate  at  the  anus  at  about  an  inch  in  fr<jnt 
of  the  apex  of  that  bone.  The  rectum,  therefore,  forms  a  double 
flexure  in  its  course,  the  one  being  directed  from  side  to  side,  the 
other  from  before  backwards.  It  is  smaller  in  calibre  at  its  upper 
part  than  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  becomes  gradually  larger  as  it 
descends,  and  its  lower  extremity,  previously  to  its  termination  at 
the  anus,  forms  a  dilatation  of  considerable  but  variable  size. 

With  reference  to  its  relations,  the  rectum  is  divided  into  three 
portions;  theirs/,  including  half  its  length,  extends  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  sacrum,  is  completely  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  and 
connected  to  the  sacrum  by  means  of  the  meso-rectum.  It  is  in  re- 
lation above  with  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis  and  below  with  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  with  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves ;  one  or  two  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  are  interposed 
between  the  front  of  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  in  the  male ;  and 
between  the  rectum  and  the  uterus  with  its  appendages  in  the  female. 
The  second  portion,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  closely  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  covered  by  peritoneum  onlv  in 
front ;  it  is  in  relation  by  its  lower  part  w-ith  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
vesicula3  seminales,  and  the  prostate  gland,  and  in  the  female  with 
the  vagina.  The  third  portion  curves  backwards  from  opposite  the 
prostate  gland  to  terminate  at  the  anus  ;  it  is  embraced  by  the  leva- 
tores  ani,  and  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  separated 
from  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  by  a  triangular  space ; 
in  the  female  this  space  intervenes  between  the  vagina  and  the  rec- 
tum, and  constitutes  by  its  base  the  perineum. 

The  Anus  is  situated  at  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
extremity  of  the  coccyx.  The  integument  around  it  is  covered  with 
hairs,  and  is  drawn  into  numerous  radiated  plaits  which  are  oblite- 
rated during  the  passage  of  faeces.  The  margin  of  the  anus  is  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  cuticle  may 
be  seen  terminating  by  a  fringed  and  scalloped  border,  at  a  few  lines 
above  the  extremity  of  the  opening. 

Structure  of  the  Intestinal  Canal — The  pharynx  has  three  coats; 
a  mucous  coat,  a  fibrous  coat  derived  from  the  pharyngeal  fascia, 
and  a  muscular  layer.  The  oesophagus  has  but  two  coats,  the  mu- 
cous and  muscular.  The  stomach  and  intestines  have  three,  mucous 
and  muscular.,  and  an  external  serous  investment,  derived  from  the 
peritoneum. 

Mucous  coat — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  invests  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  that  cavity,  and  is  reflected  along  the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  ducts,  into  the  corresponding 
glands.    It  terminates  anteriorly  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  red  i 
border  of  the  lips,  and  posteriorly  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  f  J 
lining  of  the  pharynx.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharj'nx  \ 
is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  tlie 
nares,  the  mouth  and  the  larynx.    In  the  cesophagus  it  is  thick,  veiy 
loosely  connected  with  the  muscular  coat,  and  is  disposed  in  longi- 
tudinal plicce.    In  the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane  is  thin  and 
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vascular  at  the  great  extremity,  and  becomes  thicker  and  hghter  in 
W)lour  towards  the  pyloric  extremity.  It  is.  formed  into  plaits  or 
rugce,  which  are  disposed  for  the  most  part  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. The  rugae  are  most  numerous  towards  ihe  lesser  end  of  the 
stomach ;  Avhile  around  the  cardiac  orifice  they  assume  a  radiated 
arrangement.  At  the  pylorus  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  cir- 
cular or  spiral  fold  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
pyloric  valve.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  duodenum,  the  whole  length 
of  the  jejunum,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum,  it  forms  valvular 
folds  called  valvulcE  conniventes,  which  are  several  lines  in  breadth 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum  and  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum, 
and  diminish  gradually  in  size  towards  each  extremity.  These 
folds  do  not  entirelv  surround  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine,  but  ex- 
tend  for  about  one  half  or  three-fourths  of  its  circumference.  In  the 
lower  half  of  the'  ileum  the  mucous  lining  is  without  folds ;  hence 
the  thinness  of  the  coats  of  this  intestine  as  compared  with  the  jeju- 
num and  duodenum.  At  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  ccecum, 
the  mucous  membrane  forms  two  folds,  which  are  strengthened  by 
the  muscular  coat,  and  project  into  the  caecum.  These  arc  the  ilio- 
ccBcal  valve  (Valvula  Bauhini).  In  the  caecum  and  colon  the  mucous 
membrane  is  raised  into  crescentic  folds,  which  correspond  with  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  sacculi ;  and,  in  the  rectum,  it  forms  three  val- 
vular folds,*  one  of  which  is  situated  near  the  commencement  of  the 
intestine ;  the  second,  extending  from  the  side  of  the  tube,  is  placed 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  sacrum ;  and  tlie  third,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  constant,  projects  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
intestine  opposite  the  base  of  the  bladder.  Besides  these  folds,  the 
membrane  in  the  empty  state  of  the  intestine  is  thrown  into  longitu- 
dinal plaits,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  oesophagus;  these 
have  been  named  the  columns  of  the  rectum .f 

Structure  of  Mucous  Membrane. — This  membrane  is  analogous  to 
the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  resembles 
that  tissue  very  closely  in  its  structure.  It  is  composed  of  three 
layers,  an  epithelium,  a  proper  mucous,  and  a  fibrous  layer. 

The  Epit/ielium  is  the  cuticle  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Through- 
out the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  it  resembles  the  cuticle,  both  in 
appearance  and  character.  It  is  continuous  with  the  cuticle  of  the 
skin  at  the  margin  of  the  lips,  and  terminates  by  an  irregular  bor- 
der at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  At  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  canal  it  terminates  by  a  scalloped  border  just  within  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  In  the  mouth  it  is  composed  of  several  laminae 
of  oval  vesicles  and  thin  angular  scales.  Each  vesicle  and  each 
scale  possesses  a  central  nucleus,  and  within  the  nucleus  is  a  minute 

♦  Mr.  Houston,  "  On  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Rectum."  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  V.  \k 

t  The  spacesbetween  the  columns  of  the  rectum  become  closed  at  the  anus  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  jKJuches  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  These  pouches  are 
sometimes  dilated  and  produce  a  disease  first  described  by  Dr.  Physick.  (See  Gibson's 
Surgery.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  connected  to  the  muscular  coat 
by  a  very  loose  cellular  tissue  as  in  the  oesophagus. — G. 
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nucleus-corpuscle.  According  to  Mr.  Nasmyth*  the  deepest  lamina 
of  the  epithelium  appears  to  consist  of  nuclei  only,  in  the  next  the 
investing  vesicle  is  developed ;  the  vesicles  by  degrees  enlarge  and 
become  flattened,  and  in  the  superficial  lamina)  are  converted  into 
thin  scales.  The  nuclei,  the  vesicles,  and  tlie  scales,  are  connected 
together  by  a  glutinous  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  which  con- 
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tains  an  abundance  of  minute  opaque  granules.  The  scales  of  the 
superficial  layer  overlap  each  other  by  their  margins.  During  the 
natural  functions  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  superficial  scales 
exfoliate  continually  and  give  place  to  the  deeper  layers.  In  the 
stomach  and  intestines  these  bodies  are  pjTiform  in  shape,  and  have 
a  columnar  arrangement,  the  apices  being  apphed  to  the  papillarj^ 

•  Investigations  into  the  structure  of  the  Epithelium,  presented  to  the  medical  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  1839,  pubUshed  in  a  work  entitled  "Three 
Memoirs  on  the  Devclopcment  of  the  Teeth  and  Epithelium."  1841. 

t  A  vertical  section  of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  anus,  with  the  whole  canal  dis- 
played so  as  to  show  the  relations  of  the  sacculi  of  the  middle  region,  and  their  rela- 
tions  to  the  surrounding  parts,  their  orifices  being  marked  with  bristles,  a,  a.  Co- 
lumns of  tlie  rectum,  ii,  b.  Rudiments  of  columns,  c.  Internal  sphincter,  f.  Ei- 
ternal  sphincter,  i.  Rudimentary  or  imperfect  sacculi.  k,  k.  Radiated  folds  of  the 
skin,  terminating  on  the  surface  of  the  nates,   n.  A  bristle  in  one  of  the  sacs. — G. 
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surface  of  the  membrane,  and  the  bases  forming  by  their  approxi- 
mation the  free  intestinal  surface.  Each  column  is  provided  with  a 
central  nucleus  and  nucleus-corpuscle,  which  gives  to  its  middle  a 
swollen  appearance ;  and,  from  the  transparency  of  its  structure, 
the  nucleus  may  be  seen  through  the  base  of  the  column,  when  ex- 
amined from  tiie  surface.  Around  the  circular  villi  the  columns, 
from  being  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  have  a  radiated 
arrangement.  The  columnar  epithelium  is  produced  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  laminated  epitlielium,  in  nuclei,  vesicles,  and  co- 
lumns, and  the  latter  are  continually  thrown  off  to  give  place  to 
successive  layers. 

The  Proper  mucous,  or  Papillary  layer  is  analogous  to  the  papil- 
lary layer  of  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  is  the  secreting  structure  by 
which  the  epithelium  is  produced.  Its  surface  presents  several 
varieties  of  appearance  when  examined  in  the  different  parts  of  its 
extent.  In  the  stomach  it  forms  polygonal  cells,  into  the  floor  of 
which  the  gastric  follicles  open.  In  the  small  intestine  it  presents 
numerous  minute,  projecting  papilla?,  called  villi.  The  villi  are  of 
two  kinds,  cylindrical  and  laminated,  and  so  abundant  as  to  give  to 
the  entire  surface  a  beautiful  velvety  appearance.  In  the  large  in- 
testine the  surface  is  composed  of  a  fine  network  of  minute  polygo- , 
nal  cells,  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  stomach,  but  resembhng  * 
them  in  receiving  the  secretion  from  numerous  perpendicular  folli- 
cles into  their  floors.*  '  . '     -     .  •  < » 

The  Fibrous  layer  (submucous,  nervous)  is  the  membrane  of 
support  to  the  mucous  membrane,  as  is  the  corium  to  the  papillary 
layer  of  the  skin.  It  gives  to  the  mucous  membrane  its  strength 
and  resistance,  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  mucous  layer,  but 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  muscular  stratum,  and  is  called,  in  the 
older  works  on  anatomy,  the  "  nervous  coat." 

In  the  loose  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  mucous  with  the  fibrous 
layer,  are  situated  the  glands  and  follicles  belonging  to  the  mucous 
membrane:  these  are  the —  ./  ,  . 


Pharyngeal  glands, 
(Esophageal  glands,       '  »  .  * 
Gastric  follicles. 
Duodenal  glands,  (Brunner's),  • 
Glandulai  solitaria?, 
Glandulfc  aggregatae  (Peyer's), 
Simple  follicles  (Lieberkiihn's). 

The  PharyngeaV glands  are  situated  in  considerable  numbers 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  particularly  around 
the  posterior  nares.    Two  of  these  glands,  of  larger  size  than  the 

*  The  first  notice  of  the  true  structure  of  mucous  membrane  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  was  from  tlie  pen  of  Professor  Horner. 
The  preparations  which  he  made  at  tlic  time  are  in  the  Wistar  Museum,  and  illustrate 
the  structure  beautifully. — G. 
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rest,  and  lobulatcd  in  structure,  occupy  the  margin  of  tlie  opening 
of  the  Eustacliian  tube. 

The  (Esophageal  glands  are  small  lobulated  bodies,  situated  in 
the  8id>mucous  tissue,  and  o[)ening  upon  the  surface  of  the  oeso- 
phagus by  a  long  excretory  duct,  which  'passes  obliquely  through 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Tlic  Gastric  fiiUic I cs  are  long  tubular  folliculnr  glands,  situated 
perpendicularly  side  by  side  in  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tlie  stomach.  At  their  terminations  they  are  dilated  into  small 
lateral  pouches,  which  give  iheni  a  clustered  appearance.  This 
character  is  more  clearly  exhibited  at  the  pyloric  than  at  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach.  They  are  intended,  very  probably,  for  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid. 

The  Duodenal  or  Bi-unner's  glands,*  are  small  flattened  granular 
bodies,  compared  collectively  by  Von  Brunn  to  n  second  pancreas. 
They  resemble  in  structure  the  small  salivary  glands,  so  abundant 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  lips  ;  and.  like 
them,  tlicy  ojjen  upon  the  surface  by  minute  excretory  ducts.  They 
are  limited  to  the  duodenum.  . 

The  SoUtary  gland^  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  small  and  those 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  former  are  small  circular  patches,  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  or  wreath  of  simple  follicles.  When  opened,  they 
are  seen  to  consist  of  a  small  flattened  saccular  cavity,  containing  a 
mucous  secretion,  but  having  no  excretory  duct.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The  solitary  glands  of  the 
large  intestine  are  most  abundant  in  the  caecum  and  appendix  ca?ci ; 
they  are  small  circular  projections,  flattened  upon  the  surface,  and 
perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  minute  excretory  opening. 

The  Aggregate,  or  Peyer's  glands^^  are  situated  nea»  to  the  low^ 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  occupy  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  is 
opposite  the  jittachment  of  the  mesentery.  To  the  naked  eye  they 
present  the  appearan(!C  of  oval  disks,  covered  wnth  small  irregular 
Assures  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  they  arc  seen  to  be 
composed  of  numerous  small  circular  patches,  surrounded  by  simple 
follicles,  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  Each  patch 
corresponds  with  a  flattened  and  closed  ^ac,  situated  beneath  the 
membrane,  but  having  no  excretory  opening,  and  the  interspace 
between  the  patches  is  occupied  by  flattened  villi. 

The  Simple  follicles^  or  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  are  small  pouches 
of  the  mucous  layer,  dispersed  in  immense  numbers  over  every  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Mnsodar  coat. — The  muscular  coat  of  tlie  pharynx  consists  of 
five  pairs  of  muscles,  which  iiavc  been  already  described.  The 
muscular  coat  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  composed 
two  planes  of  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal^  and  an. internal  cir- 
cular. 

%'  • 

»  John  Ck)nrad  von  Brurm;  "Glandule  Duodoni  seu  Pancreas  Secundarium,"  1715. 
t  John  Conrad  Peyer,  an  anatomist  of  Schauffhauson,  in  Switzerland.   His  es»y, 
**  De  Glandulis  Intestinorum,"  was  published  in  16T7. 
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The  (Esophagus  is  very  muscular ;  its  longitudinal  fibres  are  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  ])harynx,  and  arc  attached  in  front  to  the 
vertical  ridixc  on  the  posterior  suriace  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  the 
uppermost  circular  fibres  are  also  attached  on  eacli  side  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Below,  both  sets  of  fibres  are  continued  upon 
the  stomach.  On  the  ston^ch  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  most  appa- 
rent along  the  lesser  curve,  and  the  circular  at  the  smaller  end.  At 
the  pylorus  the  latter  are  aggregated  into  a  thick  circular  ring, 
which,  with  the  spiral  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  constitutes  tfie 
pyloric  tmlve.  At  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  a  new  order  of 
fibres  is  introduced,  having  for  their  object  to  strengthen  and  com- 
press that  extremity  of  the  organ.  They  arc  directed  more  or  less 
horizontally  from  the  great  end  towards  the  lesser  end,  and  are 
g8S^^lli]l3r^  lost  upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach  at  about  its  middle ; 
SiQse'  are-  the  oblique  fibres.  V  - 

'  The  Small  intesHne  is  provided  with  both  layers,  equally  d^tri- 
buted  over  the  entire  surface.  At  the  termination  of  the  ileum  the 
circular  fibres  are  continued  into  the  two  folds  of  the  ilio-coBcal 
valve,  while  the  longitudinal  fibres  pass  onwards  to  the  large  intes- 
tine. In  the  hu^ge  intestine  the  longitudinal  fibres  commence  at 
the  appendix  vermiformis  and  are  collected  into  three  bands,  an 
anterior,  broad;  and  two  posterior  and  narrower  bands.  These 
bands  are  uesaly  one  half  snorter  than  the  intestine,  and  give  to  it  ' 
the  sacculated  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  cecum 
and  colon.  In  the  descending  colon  the  posterior  bands  usually  unite 
and  form  a  single  band.  From  this  point  the  two  bands  are  con- 
tinued downwards  upon  the  sigmoid  flexure  to  the  rectum,  around 
which  they  spread  out  and  form  a  thick  and  very  muscular  lon- 
gitudinal layer.  The  circular  fibres  in  tlie  ca;cum  and  colon  are 
exceedingly  thin ;  in  the  rectum  they  are  thicker,  and  at  its  lower 
extremity  they  are  aggregated  into  tbe  thick  muscular  ring  which 
'is  called  the  internal  sphincter  anL* 

^  *  Serous  Coat. — ^The  pharynx  and  ossophagus  have  no  covering 
of  serous  membrane.    The  aUmentary  canal  within  the  abdomen 

has  a  serous  layer,  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

The  Stomach  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  peritoneum  ex- 
cepting along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  great  and  lesser  omentum. 
T\ie  first  or  oblique  poiiion  of  the  duodenum  is  also  com|^etely  in- 

•  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  the  same  cloee  attention  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  anas  as  to  other  paxts  of  the  body,  and  we  here  find  a  deficiency  in  the  descriplitm 
which  we  shall  endeavonr  to  supply. 

The  Muscular  coat  of  the  rectum  consists  of  much  stronger  fasciculi  than  llmt  of 
the  colon ;  the  trannene  fibres  terminate  at  the  anus  by  aggregating  into  a  ring  which 
is  caUcd  the  internal  tphintier  masde,  as  in  o  fig.  152.  The  longitudinal  fibres  being 
outside  of  the  transverse,  when  they  reach  the  internal  sphincter  wind  around  it  and 
ore  inserted  into  the  submucous  coat  from  one  to  four  inches  above  the  anus.  They 
thus  form  a  pnlley.like  arrangement  which  evferts  the  mneons  membrane  in  defecation 
and  is  the  active  agent  in  prodiicinir  prohipsus  ani.  I  have  observed  that  when  hiEmor- 
rhoids  exist  many  of  the  fibres  run  to  be  inserted  into  them,  hence  their  readv  extru- 
moo.  when  the  p«tient  is  diiected  to  Ibrae  them  down.  The  following  ont  exhibits  thie 
wrangement  See  Homer'»  Special  Anatomy,  1836.^G. 
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eluded  by  the  serous  membraue  with  the  exception  of  the  points 

of  attachment  of  the  omenta. 
Rf*  The  descending  portion  has  mere- 

ly a  partial  covering  on  its  an- 
terior surface.  The  trcmsverse 
portion  is  also  behind  the  perito- 
neum, being  situated  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  transverse  me- 
so-colon,  and  has  but  a  partial 
covering.  The  rest  of  the  small 
intestine  is  completely  invested 
by  it,  excepting  along  the  con- 
cave bor(Ier  to  which  the  mesen- 
tery is  attached.  The  ccBcum  is 
more  or  less  invested  by  the  peri- 
toneum, the  more  frequent  dispo- 
sition being  that  in  which  the  in- 
testine is  surrounded  for  three- 
fourtlis  only  of  its  circumference. 
'Ihi^  ascending  .^6.  the  descend- 
ing  colon  "aie  covered  by  the  se- 
rous membrane  only  in  front. 
The  transverse  colon  is  invested 
completely,  with  the  exception  of  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the 
greater  omentum  and  transverse  meso-colon.  And  the  sigmoid 
Jlexure  is  entirely  surrounded,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  cor- 
responding with  tlie  junction  of  the  left  meso-colon.  The  upper 
third  of  the  rectum  is  completely  enclosed  by  the  pentoneum;  the 
middle  third  has  an  anterior  covering  only,  and  the  inferior  third 
none  whatsoever. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  Arteries  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
they  supply  the  tube  from  above  downwards,  are  the  pterygo-pala- 
tine,  ascending  pharyngeal,  superior  thyroid,  and  inferior  thyroid  in 
the  neck;  oesophageal  in  the  thorax ;  gastric,  hepatic,  splenic,  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  in  tlie  abdomen ;  and  inferior  mesenteric, 
iliac,  and  internal  pudic  in  the  pelvis.  Tlie  veins  from  the  abdomi* 
nal  alimentary  canal  unite  to  form  the  vena  portae.  The  lymphatics 
and  lacteals  open  into  the  thoracic  ducL 


*  A  vertica]  secUon  of  the  parietes  of  the  anua,  paa^njer  through  the  middle  line  of 

one  of  the  columns  of  the  rectum,  and  the  neig-hbouring'  parts,  c.  The  infrnial 
sphincter,  with  its  arched  fibres  transveraely  divided,  d,  d.  The  plane  of  arched  fibres 
of  the  muscolar  coat,  similarly  dhrided.  x.  The  point  of  greatest  contraction  of  the  in- 
ternal sphincter,  f.  Tho  external  sphincter,  o.  The  point  of  greatest  contraction  of 
the  same  muscle,  u.  The  plane  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  longitudi- 
nally  divided.  L  Sraie  ofweee  fibres  terminating  in  the  internal  sphincter,  k.  Others, 
terminating  in  the  external  sphincter.  1.  The  remaining  longitudinal  fibres,  collected 
into  a  semitendinous  fasciculus,  passing  over  the  lower  margin  of  Uio  internal  sphincter, 
to  be  reverted  upward  within  the  duphcature  of  the  column,  m.  Theee  reirertod  fifaret 
again  becoming  muscular,  and  terminating  in  the  mucous  oottt  1.  The  mucous  oott> 
n,  A  bristle  in  one  of  the  sacs. — G. 
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The  Nerves  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  derived  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  of 
the  stomach  are  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  branches  from 
the  solar  plexus ;  and  those  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  and  hj-pogastric  plexuses.  The  extremity 
of  the  rectum  is  supplied  by  the  coccygeal  nerves  from  the  spinal 
cord. 

# 

THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  a  conglomerate  gland  of  large  size,  appended  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  performing  the  double  office  of  separating 
impurities  from  the  venous  blood  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  pre- 
viously to  its  return  into  the  general  venous  circulation,  and  of 
secreting  a  fluid  necessary  to  chylification,  the  bile.  It  is  the  largest 

Fig.  153.* 


organ  in  the  body,  weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  measuring 
through  its  longest  diameter  about  twelve  inches.  It  is  situated  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and  extends  across  the  epigastrium 
into  the  left  hypochondriac,  frequently  reaching  by  its  left  extremity 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen.  It  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  its  convex  surface  looking  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
concave  downwards  and  backwards.  The  anterior  border  is 
sharp,  free,  and  marked  by  a  deep  notch,  the  posterior  rounded 
and  broad.  It  is  in  relation,  superiorly  and  posteriorly  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  inferiorly  with  the  stomach,  ascending  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  transverse  colon,  right  supra-renal  capsule  and  right 
kidney,  and  corresponds  by  its  free  border  with  the  lower  margin 
of  the  ribs. 

»  The  upper  surface  of  the  liver.  1.  The  right  lobe.  2.  The  left  lobe.  3.  The  an- 
terior or  free  border.  4.  The  posterior  or  rounded  border.  5.  The  broad  ligament. 
6.  The  round  ligament.  7,  7.  The  two  lateral  ligaments.  8,  8.  The  space  left  un- 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  surrounded  by  the  coronary  ligament.  9.  The  inferior 
vena  cava.  10.  The  point  of  the  lobus  Spigclii.  3.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
seen  projecting  beyond  tlie  anterior  border  of  the  right  lobe. 
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The  liver  is  retained  in  its  place  by  five  ligaments;  four  of  which 
are  formed  by  dujilicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  and  are  situated  ujx>n 
the  convex  surface  of  tlie  or^an;  thciifth  being  a  fibrous  cord  which 
passes  tfafough  a  fissure  in  its  under  surface,  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  iaferior  vena  cava.   They  are  the — 

Longitudinal, 
Two  lateral, 
Coronary, 
Bound. 

m 

The  Longitudinal  Kgament  (broad,  ligamentum  suspdnsoriom ' 
hepatis)  is*  an  antero-posterior  fold  of  peritoneum,  extending  from  ' 
the  notch  on^the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  to  its  posterior  border. 
Between  its  two  layers  in  the  anterior  and  free  margin  is  the  round 

ligament. 

Tlie  tw^o  Lateral  ligaments  arc  formed  by  the  tw^o  layers  of  peri- 
toneum, which  pass  from  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver ;  tliey  correspond  with  its  lateral 
lobes. 

The  Coronary  Kgament  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two 

layers  forming  the  lateral  ligaments  near  their  point  of  con  vergenca 
The  posterior  layer  is  continued  unbroken  from  one  lateral  ligament 
into  the  other  ;  but  the  anterior  quits  the  posterior  at  each  side,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  longitudinal  liga- 
ment. In  this  way  a  large  oval  surface  on  the  posterior  border  of 
tlie  liver  is  left  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  comiected  to  the 
diaphragm  by  a  dense  cellular  tissue.  This  spaee  is  formed  prin- 
cipally by  the  right  lateral  ligament,  and  is  pierced  near  its  left 
extremity  by  the  inferior  vena  cava,  previously  to  the  passage  of 
that  vessel  through  the  tendinous  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 

The  Round  Hsrament  is  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  situated  between  the  two  layers  of 
peritoneum  in  the  anterior  border  of  the  longitudinal  lii^ament.  It 
may  be  traced  from  the  umbilicus,  along  tlie  longitudinal  fissure 
upon  the  under  smface  of  the  liver  to  the  imerior  vena  cava  to  which 
it  is  connected. 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  marked  by  five  fissures  wliich 
divide  its  surface  into  five  compartments  or  lobes,  two  principal  and  - 
three  minor  lobes ;  they  are  the-^ 

Fissures.  Lobes. 

Longitudinal  fissure.  Right  lobe. 

Fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus.  Left  lobe, 

Transverse  fissure,  Lobus  quadratus. 

Fissure  for  the  gall-bladder,  Lobus  Spigelii, 

Fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  Lobus  caiuiatus. 
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The  Longitudinal  fissure  is  a  deep  groove  running  from  the  notch 
upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
organ.  At  about  one  tiiird  from  its  posterior  extremity  it  is  joined 
by  a  short  but  deep  fissure,  the  transverse,  which  meets  it  trans- 
versely from  the  under  part  of  the  right  lobe. 

Fig.  154.» 


The  longitudinal  fissure  in  front  of  this  junction  lodges  the  fibrous 
cord  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  is  generally  crossed  by  a  band  of 
hepatic  substance  called  the  pons  hepatis. 

The  Fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  is  the  shorter  portion  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  extending  from  the  junctional  termination  of 
the  transverse  fissure  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  con- 
taining a  small  fibrous  cord,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus. 
This  fissure  is  therefore  but  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  Transverse  fissure  is  the  short  and  deep  fissure,  about  two 

inches  in  length,  through  which  the  hepatic  ducts,  hepatic  artery, 

and  portal  vein  enter  the  liver.    Hence  this  fissure  was  considered 

by  the  older  anatomists  as  the  gate  (porta)  of  tlie  liver ;  and  the 

large  vein  entering  the  organ  at  this  point,  the  portal  vein.  At  their 

entrance  into  the  transverse  fissure  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct 

are  the  most  anterior,  next  those  of  the  artery,  and  most  posteriorly 

the  portal  vein.  ^ 

*' 

*  The  under  surface  of  Jhe  liver.  1.  The  right  lobe.  2.  The  left  lobe.  3.  Thelobus 
quadratus.  4.  The  lobjis  Spigclii.  5.  Thelobus  caudatus.  6.  The  longitudinal  fis- 
sure, in  which  is  seen  the  rounded  cord  ;  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein.  7.  The 
pons  hepatis.  8.  The  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  ;  the  obliterated  cord  of  the  ductus 
IS  seen  passing  backwards  to  be  attached  to  the  coats  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  9.  10. 
The  gall-bladder  lodged  in  its  fossa.  11.  The  transverse  fissure,  containing  from  before 
backwards,  the  hepatic  duct,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein.  12.  The  vena  cava.  13. 
A  depression  corresponding  with  the  curve  of  the  colon.  14,  A  double  depression  pro- 
duced by  the  right  kidney  and  its  supra-renal  capsule.  15.  The  rough  surface  on  the 
posterior  border  of  the  liver  lefl  uncovered  by  peritoneum ; 'the  cut  edge  of  peritoneum 
surrounding  this  surface  forms  part  of  the  coronary  ligament,  16.  The  notch  on  the 
anterior  border,  separating  the  two  lobes.  17.  The  notch  on  the  posterior  border,  cor- 
responding with  the  vertebral  column. 
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The  Fissure  for  the  gall-bladder  is  a  shallow  fossa  extending  for- 
wards, parallel  "with  the  longitudinal  fissure,  from  the  right  extre- 
mity of  tlui  transverse  fissure  to  the  free  border  of  the  hver,  where 
it  frecjuently  fonns  a  notch. 

The  Fissure  for  the  vena  cava  is  a  deep  and  short  fissure  occa- 
sionally a  rounded  tunnel,  which  proceeds  from  a  little  behind  the 
right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver,  and  lodges  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

These  five  fissures  taken  collectively  rescmLle  an  inverted  y, 
the  base  corresponding  with  the  free  iiuirgin  of  the  hver,  and  the 
apex  with  its  posterior  border.  Viewing  thcni  in  this  way,  the  two 
anterior  branches  represent  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  llie  left,  and 
the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder  on  the  right  side;  the  two  posterior, 
the  fissure  for  the  dilctus  yenosus  on  the  lefl,  and  the  fissure  for  the 
vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  the  connecting  bar  the  transverse 
fissure. 

Lobes. — The  Right  lobe  is  four  or  six  times  larger  than  the  left, 
from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  concave  surface  by  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure,  and  on  the  convex  by  the  longitudinal  ligament.  It  is 
marked  upon  its  under  surface  by  the  transverse  fissure,  and  by  the 
fissures  for  the  gall-bladder  and  vena  cava,  and  presents  three 
depressions,  one  in  front  for  the  curve  of  the  ascending  colon,  and 
two  behind  for  tte  right  supra-renal  capsule,  and  kidney. 

The  Left  lobe  is  small  and  flattened,  convex  upon  its  upper  sur- 
face, and  concave,  below,  where  it  lies  in  contact  w  ith  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  in  contact  by  its  extre- 
mity with  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen,  and  is  in  relation  by  its  pos- 
terior border  with  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  left  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve. 

The  lobus  quadratus  is  a  quadrilateral  lobe  situated  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe:  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  firee 
border  of  the  liver;  behind  by  the  transverse  fissure  ;  to  the  right 
by  the  gall-bladder ;  and  to  the  left  by  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  Lohvs  Spigelii*  is  a  small  triangular  lobe,  also  situated  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe:  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
transverse  fissure ;  and  on  the  sides  by  the  fissures  for  the  ductus 
venosus  and  vena  cava. 

The  Lobus  tfttudatus  is  a  small  tail-like  appendage  to  the  lobos 
Spigelii,  from  which  it  runs  outwards  like  a  crest  into  the  right 
lobe,  and  serves  to  separate  the  right  extremity  of  the  transyerse 
fissure  from  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  In 
some  livers  this  lobe  is  extremely  well-marked,  in  others  it  is  small 
and  ill-defined. 

Revertii^  to  the  comparison  of  the  fissures  with  an  inverted  y,  it 

•  Adrian  Spinel,  a  Belgian  physician,  professor  at  Padua  after  Casserius  in  1616. 
He  assignod  considerable  importance  to  this  Uttlo  lobe,  but  it  hid  be«D  deaeribed 
Sylviui  full  sixty  yean  before  his  time. 
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will  be  observed  that  the  quadrilateral  interval,  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse bar,  represents  the  lobus  quadratus;  the  triangular  space 
behind  the  bar,  represents  the  Spigelii ;  and  the  apex  of  the  letter, 
the  point  of  union  between  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  Vessels  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  liver  are  also^ve  in 
number;  they  are,  the 

•    •  Hepatic  artery,  -      *      *  . 

Portal  vein,        •'  *       -  ^ '      *  . 
Hepatic  veins, 

Hepatic  ducts,  ^  : 

Lymphatics.  '  ^  • 

The  Hepatic  artehj,  'portal  vein,  and  hepatic  duct  enter  the  liver 
at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  ramify  through  portal  canals  to  every 
part  of  the  organ ;  so  that  their  general  direction  is  from  below 
upwards,  and  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference. 

The  Hepatic  veins  commence  at  the  circumference  and  proceed 
from  before  backwards,  to  open  into  the  vena  cava,  on  the  posterior 
border  of  the  liver.  Hence  the  branches  of  the  two  veins  cross  each 
other  in  their  course. 

The  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  duct  are  moreover  enveloped 
in  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  permits  them 
to  contract  upon  themselves  when  emptied  of  their  contents ;  the 
hepatic  veins,  on  the  contrary,  are  closely  adherent  by  their  parietes 
to  the  surface  of  the  canals  in  which  they  run,  and'  are  unable  to 
contract.  By  these  characters  the  anatomist  is  enabled,  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  liver,  to  distinguish  at  once  the  most  minute  branch  of 
the  portal  vein  from  the  hepatic  vein;  the  former  will  be  found  more 
or  less  collapsed,  and  ahvays  accompanied  by  an  artery  and  duct, 
and  the  latter  widely  open  and  solitary. 

The  Lymphatics  arc  described  in  the  Chapter  dedicated  to  those 

vessels.  " 

The  Nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  systems  both  of 
animal  and  of  organic  life;  the  former  proceed  from  the  right 
phrenic  and  pncumogastric  nerves,  and  the  latter  from  the  hepatic 
plexus. 

Structure  and  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Livery  according  to  Mr.  ^ 
...  Kiernan.  , 

The  Liver  is  composed  o(  Jobuks,  of  a  connecting  medium,  called 
Glisson's  capsule,  of  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duct, 
hepatic  artery,  hepatic  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  is  enclosed 
and  retained  in  its  proper  situation  by  the  peritoneum.  I  shall 
describe  each  of  these  structures  singly,  following  rigidly  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Kiernan. 
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1.  The  LobiUes  are  small  granular  bodies,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  presenting  a  number  of 
rounded  projecting  processes  upon  their  surface.  When  divided 
longitudinally,  they  have  a  foliated  appearance,  and  transversely,  a 
polygonal  outline,  with  sharp  or  rounded  angles,  according  to  the 
smaller  or  greater  quantity  of  Glisson*s  capsule  contained  in  the 
liver.  Each  lobule  is  divided  upon  its  exterior  into  a  base  and  a 
capsular  surface.  The  base  corresponds  with  one  extremity  of  the 
lobule,  is  flattened,  and  rests  upon  an  hepatic  vein,  which  is  thence 
named  sublohular.  The  capsular  surface  includes  the  rest  of  the 
periphery  of  the  lobule,  and  has  received  its  designation  from  being 
enclosed  in  a  cellular  capsule  derived  from  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 
In  the  centre  of  each  lobule  is  a  small  vein,  the  intralobular.,  which 
is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  six  or  eight  minute  venules  from 
the  rounded  processes  situated  upon  the  surface.  The  intralobular 
vein  thus  constituted  takes  its  course  through  the  centre  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis  of  the  lobule,  pierces  the  middle  of  its  base,  and 
opens  into  the  sublobular  vein.  The  circumference  of  the  lobule, 
with  the  exception  of  its  base,  which  is  always  closely  attached  to 
a  sublobular  vein,  is  connected  by  means  of  its  cellular  capsule  with 
the  capsular  surface  of  surrounding  lobules.  The  cellular  interval 
between  the  lobules  is  the  interlobular  fissure^  and  the  angular  inter- 
stices formed  by  the  apposition  of  several  lobules  are  the  interlobular 
spaces. 

-v»  ^ 

Fig.  155.*  * 


The  lobules  of  the  centre  of  the  liver  are  angular,  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  the  surface,  from  the  greater  compression  to 
which  they  are  submitted.  The  superficial  lobules  are  incomplete, 
and  give  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  the  appearance,  and  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  an  examination  of  a  transverse  section. 

•  The  lobules  of  the  liver.  A.  The  lobules  as  they  are  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  or  when  divided  transversely.  1 .  The  intralobular  vein  in  the  centre  of  each 
lobule.  2.  The  interlobular  fissure.  3.  The  interlobular  space.  B.  A  longitudinal 
section  of  two  lobules.  1.  A  sufwrficial  lobule,  terminating  abruptly,  and  resembling' 
a  section  at  its  extremity.  2.  A  deep  lobule,  showing  the  foliated  appearance  of  its 
section.  3.  The  intralobular  vein,  with  its  converging  venules  ;  the  vein  terminates  in 
a  sublobular  vein.   4.  The  external,  or  capsular  suriace  of  tlie  lobule. 


GLISSON^S  CAPSULE  PORTAL  VEIN. 


"  Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  plexus  of  biliary  ducts,  of  a  venous 
plexus  formed  by  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  of  a  branch  (intra- 
lobular), of  an  hepatic  vein,  and  of  minute  arteries;  nerves  and 
absorbents,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  also  enter  into  their  formation,  but » 
cannot  be  traced  into  them."  "  Examined  with  the  microscope,  a 
lobule  is  apparently  composed  of  numerous  minute  bodies  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  of  various  forms,  connected  with  each  other  by 
vessels.  These  minute  bodies  are  the  acini  of  Malpighi."  "  If  an 
uninjected  lobule  be  examined  and  contrasted  with  an  injected 
lobule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  acini  of  Malpighi  in  the  former 
are  identical  with  the  injected  lobular  biliary  plexus  in  the  latter, 
and  the  blood-vessels  in  both  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
ducts." 

GlissorCs  capsule  is  the  cellular  tissue  which  envelopes  the  hepatic 
artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  duct,  during  their  passage  through 
the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  which  continues  to 
surround  them  to  their  ultimate  distribution  in  the  substance  of  the 
lobules.  It  forms  for  each  lobule  a  distinct  capsule,  which  invests 
it  on  all  sides  with  the  exception  of  its  base,  connects  all  the  lobules 
together,  and  constitutes  the  proper  capsule  of  the  entire  organ.  But 
"  Ghsson's  capsule,"  observes  Mr.  Kiernan,  "  is  not  mere  cellular 
tissue  ;  it  is  to  the  liver  what  the  pia  mater  is  to  the  brain ;  it  is  a 
cellulo-vascular  membrane  in  which  the  vessels  divide  and  subdivide 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness ;  which  lines  the  portal  canals, 
forming  sheaths  for  the  larger  vessels  contained  in  them,  and  a  web 
in  which  the  smaller  vessels  ramify  ;  which  enters  the  interlobular 
fissures,  and  with  the  vessels  forms  the  capsules  of  the  lobules ;  and 
■which  finally  enters  the  lobules,  and  with  the  blood-vessels  expands 
itself  over  the  secreting  biliary  ducts."  Hence  arises  a  natural 
division  of  the  capsule  into  three  portions,  a  vaginal^  an  interlobular, 
and  a  lobular  portion. 

The  vaginal  portion  is  that  which  invests  the  hepatic  artery, 
hepatic  duct,  and  portal  vein,  in  the  portal  canals ;  in  the  larger 
canals  it  completely  surrounds  these  vessels,  but  in  the  smaller  is 
situated  only  on  that  side  which  is  occupied  by  the  artery  and  duct. 
The  interlobular  portion  occupies  the  interlobular  fissures  and  spaces, 
and  the  lobular  portion  forms  the  supporting  tissue  to  the  substance 
of  the  lobules. 

The  Portal  vein,  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  rami- 
fies through  its  structure  in  canals  which  resemble,  by  their  surfaces, 
the  external  superficies  of  the  liver,  and  are  formed  by  tlie  capsular 
surfaces  of  the  lobules, — "  all  their  canals  being,"  as  it  were,  "  tubu-' 
lar  inflections  inwards  of  the  superficies  of  the  liver."  These  are 
the  portal  canals,  and  contain,  besides  the  portal  vein  with  its  rami- 
fications, the  artery  and  duct  with  their  branches. 

In  the  larger  canals,  the  vessels  are  separated  from  the  parietes 
of  the  cavity  by  a  web  of  Glisson's  capsule ;  but,  in  the  smaller,  the 
portal  vein  is  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  canal  for  about  two- 
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thirds  of  its  cylinder,  the  opposite  third  being  in  relation  with  the 

artery  and  duct  and  tiicir  investing  capsule,  ll',  therefore,  the  portal 
vein  were  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision  in  one  of  these  smaller 
canals,  the  coats  being  transparent,  the  outline  of  the  lobules,  bounded 
by  their  interlobular  fissures,  would  be  as  distinctly  seen  as  upon 
the  external  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  smaller  venous  branches 
would  be  observed  entering  the  interlobular  spaces. 

The  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are,  the  vaginal,  interlobular,  and 
lobular.  The  vaginal  branches  are  those  which,  being  given  off  in 
the  portal  canals,  have  to  pass  through  the  sheath  (vagina)  of  Glis- 
son's  capsule,  previously  to  entering  the  interlobular  spaces.  In 
this  course  they  form  an  intricate  plexus,  the  vaginal  plexus,  which, 
depending  for  its  existence  on  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  necessarily 
surrounds  the  vessels,  as  does  that  capsule  in  the  larger  canals,  and 
occupies  the  capsular  side  only  in  the  smaller  canals.  The  interlo- 
bular branches  are  given  off  from  the  vaginal  portal  plexus  where 
it  exists,  and  directly  from  the  portal  veins,  in  that  part  of  the 
smaller  canals  where  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  in  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  canal.  They  then  enter  the  interlobular  spaces  and 
divide  into  branches,  which  cover  with  their  ramifications  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  lobules  with  the  exception  of  their  bases, 
and  those  extremities  of  the  superficial  lobules  which  appear  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  liver.  The  interlobular  veins  communicate 
freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  corresponding  veins  of  adjoin- 
ing fissures,  and  establish  a  general  portal  anastomosis  throughout 
the  entire  liver.  Tiic  lobular  branches  are  derived  from  the  interlo- 
bular veins ;  they  form  a  plexus  within  each  lobule,  and  converge 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  where  tliey  terminate 
in  the  minute  radicles  of  the  intralobular  portal  vein.  This  plexus, 
interposed  between  the  interlobular  portal  veins  and  the  intralobular 
hepatic  vein,  constitutes  the  venous  part  of  the  lobule,  and  may  be 
called  the  lobular  venous  plexus.  The  irregular  islets  of  the  substance 
of  the  lobules,  seen  between  the  meshes  of  this  plexus  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  are  the  acini  of  Malpighi,  and  are  shown  by  Mi. 
Kiernan  to  be  portions  of  the  lobular  biliary  plexus. 

The  portal  vein  returns  the  venous  blood  from  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  to  be  circulated  through  the  lobules ;  it  also  receives  the 
venous  blood  wliich  results  from  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  Hepatic  duct,  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure, 
divides  into  branches,  which  ramify  through  the  portal  canals,  with 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  to  terminate  in  the  substance  of 
the  lobules.  Its  branches,  like  those  of  the  portal  vein,  are  vaginal, 
interlobular,  and  lobular. 

The  Vaginal  branches  ramify  through  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and 
form  a  vaginal  biliary  jjIcxus,  which,  like  the  vaginal  portal  plexus, 
surrounds  the  vessels  in  the  large  canals,  but  is  deficient  on  that  side 
of  the  smaller  canals  near  which  the  duct  is  placed.  The  branches 
given  olf  by  the  vaginal  biliary  plexus  are  interlobular  and  lobular. 
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The  interlobular  branches  proceed  from  the  vaginal  biliary  plexus 
where  it  exists,  and  directly  from  the  hepatic  duct  on  that  side  of 
the  smaller  canals  against  which  the  duct  is  placed.  They  enter 
the  interlobular  spaces,  and  ramify  upon  the  capsular  surface  of  the 
lobules,  in  the  interlobular  fissures,  where  they  communicate  freely 
with  each  other.  The  lobular  ducts  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
interlobular ;  but  to  those  lobules  forming  the  walls  of  the  portal 
canals,  they  pass  directly  from  the  vaginal  plexus.  They  enter  the 
lobule  and  form  a  plexus  in  its  interior,  the  lobular  biliary  plexus, 
which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  substance  of  the  lobule. 
The  ducts  terminate  either  in  loops  or  in  caecal  extremities. 

The  coats  of  the  ducts  are  very  vascular,  and  supplied  with  a 
number  of  mucous  follicles,  which  are  distributed  irregularly  in  the 
larger,  but  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  longitudinal  rows  in  the 
smaller  ducts. 

The  Hepatic  artery  enters  the  liver  with  the  portal  vein  and 
hepatic  duct,  and  ramifies  with  those  vessels  through  the  portal 
canals.  Its  branches  are  the  vaginal,  interlobular,  and  lobular.  The 
vaginal  branches,  like  those  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  duct, 
form  a  vaginal  plexus,  which  exists  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  portal  canals,  with  the  exception  of  that  side  of  the  smaller 
canals  which  corresponds  with  the  artery.  The  interlobular  branches, 
arising  from  the  vaginal  plexus  and  from  the  parietal  side  of  the 
artery  in  the  smaller  canals,  ramify  through  the  interlobular  fis- 
sures, and  are  principally  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  interlobular 
ducts. 

"  From  the  superficial  interlobular  fissures  small  arteries  emerge, 
and  ramify  in  the  proper  capsule,  on  the  convex  and  concave  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  in  the  ligaments.  These  arc  the  capsular  arteries.^* 
Where  the  capsule  is  well  developed,  "  these  vessels  cover  the  sur- 
faces of  the  liver  with  a  beautiful  plexus,"  and  "  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  phrenic,  internal  mammary,  and  supra-renal  arte- 
ries," and  with  the  epigastric. 

The  Lobular  branches,  extremely  minute  and  few  in  number,  are 
the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lobules,  and  terminate  in  the  lobular 
venous  plexus. 

All  the  venous  blood  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  even  that  from  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  hepatic  veins,  is 
returned  into  the  portal  vein. 

The  Hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  substance  of  each  lobule  by 
minute  venules,  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  lobular  venous 
plexus,  and  converge  to  form  the  intralobular  vein.  The  intralobular 
vein  passes  through  the  central  axis  of  the  lobule,  and  through  the 
middle  of  its  base,  to  terminate  in  a  sublobular  vein ;  and  the  union 
of  the  sublobular  veins  constitutes  the  hepatic  trunks,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  hepatic  venous  system  consists, 
therefore,  of  three  sets  of  vessels;  intralobular  veins,  sublobular 
veins,  and  hepatic  trunks.    ,        ,  , 
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The  Sublobular  veins  are  contained  in  canals  formed  solely  by  the 
bases  of  the  lobules,  with  which,  from  the  absence  of  Glisson's  cap- 
sule, they  are  in  immediate  contact.  Their  coats  are  thin  and  trans- 
parent ;  and,  if  they  be  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  the 
Ijases  of  the  lobules  will  be  distinctly  seen,  separated  by  interlobular 
fissures,  and  perforated  through  the  centre  by  the  opening  of  the 
intralobular  vein. 

The  Hepatic  tininks  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sublobular 
veins;  they  are  contained  in  canals  (hepatic  venous)  similar  in 
structure  to  the  portal  canals,  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
proper  capsule.  They  proceed  from  before  backwards,  and  termi- 
nate by  two  large  openings,  corresponding  to  the  right  and  left  lobe 
of  the  hver  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

It  is  to  Kiernan  that  anatomical  science  is  indebted  for  the  clear, 
distinct,  and  intelligible  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  most  compli- 
cated organ,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  researches  of  tliat 
anatomist.  To  value  this  knowledge  as  it  deserves,  we  have  but  to 
reflect  upon  the  unsuccessful,  though  not  fruitless,  labours  of  those 
great  discoverers  in  structural  anatomy,  Malpighi  and  Ruysch,  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  the  strange  misconceptions  of  modern  authors, 
among  whom  Miiller  and  Cruveilhier  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  an  anatomical,  or  even  a  physiological  point 
of  view  merely,  that  we  have  to  admire  these  discoveries ;  for  in 
their  practical  application  to  the  elucidation  of  pathological  appear- 
ances, and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  they  are 
still  more  interesting.  • 

Summary. — Tlie  liver  has  been  shown  to  be  composed  of  lobides; 
the  lobules  (excepting  at  their  bases)  are  invested  and  connected 
together,  the  vessels  supported,  and  the  whole  organ  enclosed  by 
Glisson's  capsule ;  and  they  are  so  arranged,  that  tlie  base  of  every 
lobule  in  the  liver  is  in  contact  with  an  hepatic  vein  (sublobular). 

The  Por/a/ uem  distributes  its  nuiiibcrless  branches  through  portal 
canals,  which  are  channeled  through  every  part  of  the  organ ;  it 
brings  the  returning  blood  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera  ;  it  collects 
also  the  venous  blood  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  hepatic 
artery  in  the  liver  itself.  It  gives  off  branches  in  the  canals,  which 
are  called  vaginal,  and  form  a  venous  vaginal  plexus;  these  give 
off  interlobular  branches,  and  the  hitter  enter  the  lobules  and  form 
lobular  venous  plexuses,  from  the  blood  circulating  in  which  the  bile 
is  secreted. 

The  Bile  in  the  lobule  is  received  by  a  network  of  minute  ducts, 
the  lobular  biUary  plexus ;  it  is  conveyed  from  the  lobule  into  the 
interlobular  ducts ;  it  is  thence  poured  into  the  biliary  vaginal  plexus 
of  the  portal  canals,  and  thence  into  the  excreting  ducts,  by  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  duodenum  and  gall-bladder,  after  being  mingled 
in  its  course  with  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  numberless  muci- 
parous follicles  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts. 

The  Hepatic  artery  distributes  branches  through  every  portal 
canal ;  gives  off  vaginal  branches  which  form  a  vaginal  hepatic 
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plexus,  from  which  the  interlobular  branches  arise,  and  ^ese  latter 
terminate  ultimately  in  the  lobular  venous  plexuses  of  the  portal 
vein.  The  artery  ramifies  abundantly  in  the  coats  of  the  hepatic 
ducts,  enabling  them  to  provide  their  mucous  secretion ;  and  sup- 
plies the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  and  the  nu- 
trient vessels  of  the  entire  organ.  '  ^ 

The  Hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule  by 
minute  radicles,  which  collect  the  impure  blood  from  the  lobular 
venous  plexus  and  convey  it  into  the  intralobular  veins :  these  open 
into  the  sublobular  veins,  and  the  sublobular  veins  unite  to  form  the 
large  hepatic  trunks  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  vena 
cava. 

The  physiological  deduction  arising  out  of  this  anatomical  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the  bile  is  wholly  secreted  from  venous  blood,  and 
not  from  a  mixed  venous  and  arterial  blood,  as  is  believed  by 
Muller ;  for  although  the  portal  vein  receives  its  blood  from  two 
soiJbes,  viz.  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera  and  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  hepatic  artery-,  yet  the  very  fact  of  the  blood  of  the  latter  ves- 
sel having  passed  through  its  capillaries  into  the  portal  vein,  or  in 
extremely  small  quantity  into  the  capillary  network  of  the  lobular 
venous  plexus,  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  venous  character.* 

The  pathological  deductions  depend  upon  the  following  facts  : — 
Each  lobule  is  a  perfect  gland ;  of  uniform  structure,  of  uniform 
colour,  and  possessing  the  same  degree  of  vascularity  throughout. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  double  venous  circulation,  the  vessels  of  the  one 
(hepatic)  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  those  of  the 
other  {portal)  in  the  circumference.  Now  the  colour  of  the  lobule, 
as  of  the  entire  liver,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  proportion  of  blood 
contained  within  these  two  sets  of  vessels ;  and  so  long  as  the  cir- 
culation is  natural  the  colour  will  be  uniform.  But  the  instant  that 
any  cause  is  developed  which  shall  interfere  with  the  free  circula- 
tion of  either,  there  will  be  an  immediate  diversity  in  the  colour  of 
the  lobule. 

Thus,  if  there  be  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
venous  blood  through  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  circulation  in  the 
hepatic  veins  will  be  retarded,  and  the  sublobular  and  the  intra- 
lobular veins  will  become  congested,  giving  rise  to  a  more  or  less 
extensive  redness  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  lobules,  while  the  mar- 
ginal or  non-congested  portion  presents  a  distinct  border  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  yellow,  or  green  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  bile  it  may  contain.  "  This  is  *  passive  congestion* 
of  the  hver,  the  usual  and  natural  state  of  the  organ  after  death 
and,  as  it  commences  with  the  hepatic  vein,  it  may  be  called  the 
first  stage  of  hepatic-venous  congestion. 

But  if  the  causes  which  produced  this  state  of  congestion  con- 
tinue, or  be  from  the  beginning  of  a  more  active  kind,  the  conges- 

•  For  ar£fiimrnls  upon  this  contested  question,  see  the  article  "  Liver,"  in  the  "  Cvclo- 
padia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  edited  by  Dr.  Todd.  •      ^  ^ 
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Ikm  vtSi  ^tend  through  the  lobular -venous  plexuses  "into  those 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  situated  in  the  interlobular  fissttresrhat 

not  to  those  in  the  spaces y  which,  being  larger,  and  giving  origin  to 
those  in  the  fissures,  are  the  last  tp  be  congested."  In  this  second 
stage  the  liver  has  a  mottled  appearance,  the  non-congested  sub- 
stance is  arranged  in  isolated,  circular,  and  ramose  j)atchcs,  in  the 
centres  of  which  the  spaces  and  part  of  the  fissures  are  seen.  This 
is  an  extended  degree  of  hepaiic-vctious  congestion ;  it  is  **  active 
congestion"  of  the  uveTi  ^d  very  commonly  attends  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

There  is  another  form  of  partial  venous  congestion  which  com- 
mences in  the  portal  vein;  this  is,  therefore,  portal  vencus  congestion. 

It  is  of  ver\'  rare  occurrence,  and  Mr.  Kiernan  has  observed  it  in 
children  only.  In  this  form  the  congested  substance  never  assumes 
the  deep  red  colour  wiiich  characterizes  hepatic  venous  conges- 
tion; the  interlobular  fissures  and  spaces,  and  the  marginal  portions 
of  the  lobules  are  of  a  dleper  colour  than  usual ;  the  congeiAed 
.substance  is  continuous  and  cortical,  the  non-congested  substance 
being  medullary,  and  occupying  the  centres  of  the  lobules.  The 
second  stage  of  hepatic-venous  congestion,  in  which  the  congested 
substance  appears,  but  is  not  cortical*  may  be  easily  con^OHiinded 
with  ])ortal  venous  congestion. 

These  are  instances  of  partial  congeHinn,  but  there  is  sometimes 
general  congestion  of  the  organ.  *•  in  general  congestion  the  whole 
liver  is  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  central  portions  of  tlie  lobules  arc 
usuaUy  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  marginal  portions." 

GALL-BLADi)BR. 

The  gall-bladder  is  the  reservoir  for  the  bile ;  it  is  a  pjTiform  sac 

situated  in  a  fossa,  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  extending  from  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fis- 
sure to  its  free  margin.  It  is  divided  into  a  body,  fundus,  and  neck; 
the  fundus  or  broad  extremity  in  the  natural  position  of  the  hver  is 
placed  downwards,  and  frequently  projects  beyond  the  free  margin 
of  the  liver,'  while  the  neck,  small  and  constricted,  is  directed 
upwards.  This  sac  is  composed  of  three  coats,  serous,  fibrous,  and 
mucous.  The  serous  coat  is  partial,  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum, 
and  covers  that  side  only  which  is  unattached  to  the  liver.  The 
middle  oy  fibrous  coat  is  a  thin  but  strong  cellulo-fibrous  layer,  inter- 
mingled with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  connected  on  one  side  to  the 
liver,  and  on  the  other  to  the  peritoneum.  The  internal  or  mucous 
coat  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  fibrous  layer;  it  is  every 
where  raised  into  minute  rug®  which  give  it  a  bisautifully  reticu- 
lated appearance,  and  forms  at  the.  neck  of  the  sac  a  spiral  valve. 

It  is  continuous  through  the  hepatic  duct  with  tlie  mucous  mem* 
brane  lining  all  the  ducts  of  the  tiver,  and  through  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ahmentary 
canal 
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The  Biliary  ducts  are, — the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the 
cystic  and  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  Ductus  communis  choledochus  (x^Ai^  bihs,  ^^x^M-^'  recipio)  is 
the  common  excretory  duct  of  the  Hver  and  gall-bladder;  it  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  commences  upon  the  papilla,  situated  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  cylinder  of  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  Passing  obliquely  Ixjtween  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  it  ascends  behind  the  duodenum,  and  through  the  right  border 
of  the  lesser  omentum ;  and  divides  into  two  brandies,  the  cystic 
duct  and  the  hepatic  duct.  It  is  constricted  at  its  commencement 
in  the  duodenum,  and  becomes  dilated  in  its  progress  upwards. 

The  Cystic  duct,  about  an  inch  in  length,  passes  outwards  to  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

The  Hepatic  duct  continues  onwards  to  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  w'hich  ramify  through  the 
portal  canals  to  every  part  of  the  liver. 

The  coats  of  the  hepatic  ducts  are  an  external  or  fibrous,  and  an 
internal  or  mucous. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  of  a  contractile  fibrous  tissue, 
'  which  is  probably  muscular  ;  but  its  muscularity  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  in  the  human  subject  The  mucous  coat  is  continuous 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and 
gall-bladder,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  duodenum. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  gall-bladder  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  cystic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic.  Its  veins  return  their 
blood  into  the  portal  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hepatic 
plexus. 

THE  PANCREAS. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  long,  flattened,  conglomerate  gland,  analogous 
to  the  salivary  glands.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  between 
three  or  four  ounces  in  weight,  and  is  situated  transversely  across 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach,  and  resting 
upon  the  aorta,  vena  porta?,  inferior  vena  cava,  the  origin  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  the  left  kidney  and  supra-renal 
capsule ;  opposite  to  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertcbrro.  It  is 
divided  into  a  body,  a  greater,  and  a  smaller  extremity ;  the  great 
end  or  head  is  placed  towards  the  right,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
curve  of  the  duodenum ;  the  lesser  end  extends  to  the  left  as  far  as 
the  spleen.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  pancreas  is 
covered  by  the  ascending  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  is 
in  relation  with  the  stomach,  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  and 
the  commencement  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  The  pos- 
terior surface  is  grooved  for  the  splenic  vein,  and  tunneled  by  a 
complete  canal  for  the  superior  mesenteric  and  portal  vein,  and 
for  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  upper  border  presents  a 
deep  groove,  sometimes  a  canal  for  the  splenic  artery  and  vein, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  oblique  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the 
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lolras  Spigelii,  and  the  coEdiac  axis.  And  the  lower  border  in  te^  • 
rated  from  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  hy  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  and  vein.  Upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  head 
of  the  pancreas  is  a  lobular  fold  of  the  gland  which  completes  the 
canal  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  and  is  called  the  lesser  poMi- 
creas. 

In  structure  it  is  com]X)sed  of  reddish-yellow  angular  lobules ; 
these  consist  of  smaller  lobules,  and  the  latter  are  made  up  of  the 
arborescent  ramifications  of  minute  ducts,  terminating  in  caecal 
pouches. 

The  pancreatic  duct  commences  at  the  papilla  upon  the  inner  and 

posterior  surface  of  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  duod«ium  by  a 
F^mnll  dilatation  which  is  common  to  it  and  to  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  and  ]>assing  ol)lif|Ucly  between  the  mucous  and  muscu- 
lar coats  runs  from  rii^lit  to  left  through  the  middle  of  the  gland, 
lying  nearer  to  its  anterior  than  to  its  posterior  surface.  At  about 
the  commencement  of  the  apicial  third  of  its  course  it  divides  into 
two  parallel  terminal  branches.  It  gives  off  numerous  smaB 
brdncnes,  which  are  distributed  through  the  lobules,  and  constttnte 
with  the  latter  the  substances  of  the  gland.  The  duct  which  re- 
ceives  the  secretion  from  the  lesser  pancreas  is  called  the  ductus 
pnncreaticus  mivcfr;  it  opens  into  the  principal  duct  near  to  the  duo- 
denum, and  sometimes  [lasses  separately  into  that  intestine.  As  a 
variety,  two  panrreatic  dnrts  arc  occasionally  met  with. 

Vessels  and  Kcrms. — The  arteries  of  the  pancreas  are  branches 
of  the  spleqic,  hepatic,  and  superior  mesenteric ;  the  veins  open  into 
the  splenic  vein;  the  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  g^aods. 
The  nerves  are  filaments  of  the  splenic  plexus. 

THB  SPLEBir.' 

The  spleen  is  an  oblong  flattened  organ  of  a  dark  bluish-red  co- 
lour, situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  very  variable 
in  size  and  weight,  spongy  and  vascular  in  texture  and'exceedingly 
friable.  The  external  sinface  is  convex,  the  internal  slightly  con- 
cave, indented  along  the  middle  line,  and  pierced  by  several  large 
and  irregular  openings  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels;  this  is 
the  hilus  lienis.  The  upper  extremity  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
lower,  mid  rounded;  the  inferior  is  flattened;  the  posterior  border 
is  obtuse;  the  anterior  is  sharp  and  marked  by  several  notches. 
The  spleen  is  in  relation  by  its  external  or  convex  surface  with  the 
diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  tiie  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
ribs ;  by  its  concave  surface  with  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
extremity  of  the  pancreas,  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  with  its  ves- 
sels, the  left  kidney  and  supra-renal  capsule,  and  with  the  left  cnia 
of  the  diaplirngm ;  by  its  upper  end  with  the  diaphragm,  and  some- 
times with  the  extremity  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  by  its  lower 
end  with  the  left  extremity  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  It 
is  connected  to  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  by 
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the  vessels  contained  in  that  duplicature.    A  second  spleen  (lien 

succenturiatus)  is  soniclimcs  fouiul  ;i|)}>cnded  to  one  oi  tlie  branches 
of  the  splenic  artery,  near  to  tlio  great  end  of  the  stomach  ;  when  it 
exists,  it  is  round  and  of  very  small  size,  rarely  larger  than  a  hazel- 
nut. I  have  seen  two  and  even  three  of  these  bodies.  The  spleen 
is  invested  by  the  peritoneum  and  by  a  tunica  prop'ia  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  which  enables  it  to  yield  to  the  greater  or  less  disten- 
sion of  its  vessels.  The  elastic  tunic  forms  siieaths  for  the  vessels 
in  their  ramifications  through  the  organ,  and  from  these  sheaths 
small  fibrous  bands  are  given  off  in  all  directions,  which  become  at-  , 
tached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  clastic  tunic,  and  constitute  the 
cellular  framework  of  the  sj)leen.  The  substance  occupying  the 
interspaces  of  this  tissue  is  soft  and  granular,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  in  animals  it  is  interspersed  with  small,  white,  soft  corpus- 
cules.  % 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  Splenic  artery  is  of  a  very  large  size 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  spleen ;  it  is  a  division  of  the  coeliac 
axis.  The  branches  which  enter  the  spleen  are  distributed  to  dis- 
tinct sections  of  the  organ,  and  anastomose  very  sparingly  with 
each  other.  The  veins  by  thin  numerous  dilatations  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  spleen ;  they  pour  their  blood  into 
the  splenic  vein,  which  is  one  of  the  two  great  formative  trunks  of 
the  portal  vein.  The  lymphatics  are  remarkable  for  their  number 
and  large  size,  they  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.  The  nerves 
are  the  splenic  plexus,  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

V  .  *  • 

THE  SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  are  two  small  yellowish  and  flattened 
bodies  surmounting  the  kidneys,  and  inclining  inwards  towards  the 
vertebral  column.    The  right  is  somewhat  three-cornered  in  shape, 
the  left  more  semilunar ;  they  are  connected  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
common  investing  cellular  tissue,  and  each  capsule  is  marked  upon 
its  anterior  surface  by  a  fissure  which  appears  to  divide  it  into  two 
lobes.    The  right  supra-renal  capsule  is  closely  adherent  to  the  pos-^*  f 
terior  and  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  left  lies  in  contact  witlj^,r  • 
the  pancreas.    Both  capsules  rest  upon  the  crura  of  the  diaphragi|\^ 
on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  while  by  their  inner  bordgj 
they  are  in  relation  witli  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  and  with  ^ 
semilunar  ganglion.    They  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  ad^, 
and  appear  to  perform  some  office  connected  with  embryonic  J&p.'  ' 
The  anatomy  of  these  organs  in  the  foetus  will  be  found  in  th|^^^c- 
ceeding  chapter. 

In  structure  they  are  composed  of  two  substances,  cortical  japd 
medullary.  The  cortical  substance  is  of  a  yellowish  coloyj^sitid 
consists  of  straight  parallel  fibres  placed  perpendicularly  side  by 
side.  The  medullary  substance  is  generally  of  a  dark  browfl^^lour, 
double  the  quantity  of  the  yellow  substance,  soft  in  textjffcV  and 
contains  within  its  centre  the  trunk  of  a  large  vein — the  vena  supra- 
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renalis.  It  is  the  large  size  of  this  vein  that  gives  to  the  fresh  supra- 
renal capsule  the  appearance  of  a  central  cavity ;  the  dark-coloured 
pulpy  or  fluid  contents  of  the  capsule,  at  a  certain  period  after  death, 
are  produced  by  softening  of  the  medullary  substance.  Dr.  Nagel* 
has  shown,  by  his  injections  and  microscopip  examinations,  that  the 
appearance  of  straight  fibres  in  the  cortical  substance  is  caused  by 
the  direction  of  a  plexus  of  capillary  vessels.  Of  the  numerous 
minute  arteries,  supplying  the  supra-renal  capsule,  he  says,  the  greater 
number  enter  the  cortical  substance  at  every  point  of  its  surface, 
and,  after  proceeding  for  scarcely  half  a  line  in  its  substance,  divide 
into  a  plexus  of  straight  capillary  vessels.  Some  few  of  the  small 
arteries  pierce  the  cortical  layer  and  give  off  several  branches  in 
the  medullary  substance,  which  proceed  in  diflerent  directions,  and 
re-enter  the  cortical  layer  to  divide  into  a  capillary  plexus  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  preceding.  From  the  capillary  plexus, 
composing  the  cortical  layer,  the  blood  is  received  by  numerous 
small  veins  which  form  a  venous  plexus  in  the  medullary  substance, 
and  terminate  at  acute  angles  in  the  large  central  vein. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  supra-renal  arteries  are  derived  from 
the  aorta,  from  the  renal,  and  from  the  phrenic  arteries ;  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  innumerable  minute  arteries  into  which  tliey 
divide  previously  to  entering  the  capsule.  The  supra-renal  vein 
collecting  the  blood  from  the  medullary  venous  plexus  and  receiving 
the  several  branches  which  pierce  the  cortical  layer,  opens  directly 
into  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  into  the  renal  vein  on  the 
left 

The  Lymphatics  are  large  and  very  numerous ;  they  terminate  in 
the  lumbar  glands.  The  n&i'ves  arc  derived  from  the  renal  and 
from  the  phrenic  plexus. 

THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  kidneys,  the  secreting  organs  of  the  urine,  are  situated  in  the 
luml)ar  regions  behind  tlic  peritoneum,  and  on  each  side  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  which  they  ap{)roach  by  their  upper  extremities. 
^  Each  kidney  is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  lengtli,  about  two 
^inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  somewhat  more  than  one  inch  in 
thickness ;  and  weighs  between  three  and  five  ounces.    The  kidneys 
*  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  quantity  of  fat,  they  rest  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, upon  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  which 
separates  them  from  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  upon  the  psoas 
magnus.    The  right  kidney  is  somew^hat  lower  than  tlie  left,  from 
the  position  of  the  liver ;  it  is  in  relation  by  its  anterior  surface  with 
the  liver  and  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  wliich  rest  upon 
it,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  ascending  colon  and  by  its  flexure.  The 
left  kidney^  higher  than  the  right,  is  covered  in  front  by  the  great 
end  of  the  stomach,  by  the  spleen,  descending  colon  with  its  flexure, 

*  Mailer's  Archiv.  1836. 
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Fig.  156  • 


and  by  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines.  The  anterior  surface  of 
the  kidney  is  convex,  wliile  the  posterior  is  flat ;  the  superior  ex- 
tremity is  in  relation  with  the  supra-renal  capsule ;  the  convex 
border  is  turned  outwards  towards  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  the  concave  border  loolis  inwards  towards  the  vertebral  column, 
and  is  excavated  by  a  deep  fissure — the  hilus  rcnalis — in  which  are 
situated  the  vessels  and  nerves  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  the  renal 
vein  being  the  most  anterior,  next  the  renal  artery,  and  lastly  the 
pelvis.  ^ 

The  kidney  is  dense  and  fragile  in  tex- 
ture, and  is  invested  by  a  proper  fibrous 
capsule,  which  is  easily  torn  from  its  sur- 
face. When  divided  by  a  longitudinal  in-, 
cision  carried  from  the  convex  to  the  con- 
cave border,  it  prcsents  in  its  interior  two 
structures,  an  external  or  vascular  (corti- 
cal), and  an  internal  or  tubular  (medullary) 
substance.  The  tubular  'portion  is  formed 
of  pale  reddish-coloured  conical  bodies  cor- 
responding by  their  bases  with  tlie  vascular 
structure,  and  by  their  apices  with  the  hilus 
of  the  organ;  these  bodies  are  named  cones, 
and  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  number. 
The  vascular  'portion  is  composed  of  blood- 
vessels, and  of  the  plexiform  convolutions 
of  uriniferous  tubuli,  and  not  only  forms 
the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but  dips  between  the  cones  and  surrounds 
them  nearly  to  their  apices.  The  tubuli  uriniferi  communicate  fre- 
quently with  each  other  in  the  vascular  structure  of  the  kidney,  and 
terminate  in  anastomosing  loops  and  cjEcal  extremities.  They  are 
each  surrounded  by  a  fine  network  of  capillary  vessels.  When 
examined  with  a  lens  of  low  power,  a  multitude  of  small  globular 
bodies,  glomeruli  (corpora  Malpighiana)  are  seen  to  be  interspersed 
through  the  vascular  structure  of  the  organ,  and  to  be  connected  to 
the  minute  twigs  of  the  arteries.  They  are  about  j|^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  are  composed  of  an  aggregated  plexus  of  capillary 
vessels,  and  enclose  a  small  central  cavity,  the  use  of  which  is  as 
yet  unknown. 

Tiie  Cones  are  composed  of  minute  straight  tubuli  uriniferi  of 
about  the  diameter  of  a  fine  hair;  they  divide  into  parallel  branches 
in  their  course,  and  commence  by  minute  openings  upon  the  apex 
or  papilla  of  each  cone.    The  papilla3  are  invested  by  mucous  nnem- 


•  A  section  of  the  kidney,  surmounted  by  the  supra-renal  capsule  ;  the  swellings 
upon  the  surfaco  mark  the  origiiial  constitution  of  the  organ  by  distinct  lobes.  1.  The 
supra-rcnal  capsule.  2.  The  vascular  portion  of  the  kidney.  3,3.  Its  tubular  portion, 
consisting  of  cones.  4,  4.  Two  of  the  papilla)  projecting  into  tliin  corresponding 
calices.  5,  .5,  5.  The  three  infundibuli ;  the  middle  5  is  situated  in  the  mouUi  of  a 
calyx.    6.  The  pelvis.    7.  The  ureter. 
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brane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tubuli, 
and  forms  a  cup-Hke  pouch,  the  calyx,  around  each  papilla. 

The  calices  communicate  with  a  common  cavity  of  larger  size, 
situated  at  each  extremity,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  organ  ;  and 
these  three  cavities — the  infundibula — constitute  bv  their  union  the 
large  membranous  sac,  which  occupies  the  hilus  renalis,  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  . 

The  kidney  in  the  embryo  and  fcctus  consists  of  lobules.    See  the 
anatomy  of  the  foetus  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  Ureter  (ou^ov,  urine,  t%£»v,  to  keeji),  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
kidney,  is  a  membranous  tube  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill, 
and  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  it  is  continuous  superiorly  * 
with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  is  constricted  inferiorly,  where  it 
lies  in  an  oblique  direction  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats 


Fig.  157.» 


•  A  side  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  male  pelvis  in  situ.  The  risfht  side  of  the  pelvis 
has  been  removed  by  a  vertical  section  made  through  the  os  pubis  near  to  the  sym- 
physis; and  another  through  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  1.  The  divided  surface  of  the 
OS  pubis.  9.  The  divided  surface  of  the  sacrum.  3.  The  body  of  the  bladder.  4.  Its 
fundus ;  from  the  apex  is  seen  passing  upwards  the  urachus.  5.  The  base  of  the  blad> 
dcr.  6.  The  ureter.  7.  The  neck  of  the  bladder.  8,  8.  The  pelvic  fascia;  the  fibres 
immediately  above  7  arc  given  oiV  from  the  pelvic  fascia  and  represent  tlic  anterior 
ligaments  of  the  bladder.  9.  The  pro>stale  gland.  10.  'J'he  membranous  portion  of  tJio 
urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  11.  The  deep  perineal 
fascia  formed  of  two  layers.  12.  One  of  Cowjwr's  glands  between  the  two  layers  of 
deep  perineal  fascia,  and  beneath  the  membranous  jwrtion  of  the  urethra.  13.  The 
bulb  of  the  corpus  sf>onjriosum.  14.  The  body  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  15.  The 
right  crus  penis.  16.  The  upper  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  rectum.  17.  The  recto- 
vesical fold  of  peritoneum.  18.  The  second  portion  of  the  rectum.  19.  The  right 
vesicula  seminalis.  20.  'J'lic  vas  deferens.  21.  Tiio  rectum  covered  with  tlie  descend- 
ing layer  of  the  i)clvic  fascia,  just  as  it  is  making  its  bend  backwards  to  constitute  the 
third  portion.  22,  A  part  of  the  levator  ani  naiscle  investing  tlie  lower  part  of  tlie  rec- 
tum. 23.  The  external  sphincter  ani.  24.  The  interval  between  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial perineal  fat>ciu;  tliey  arc  scon  to  be  continuous  beneath  the  figure. 
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of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  opens  upon  its  mucous  surface. 
Lying  along  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  situated  behind 
tfate  peritoneum  and  is  crossed  by  the  spermatic  vessels ;  in  its  course 
downwards  it  rests  upon  the  anterior  sucface  of  the  psoas,  and 
crosses  the  common  iliac  artery  and  vein,  and  then  the  external 
iliac  vessels.  Within  the  pelvis  it  crosses  the  umbilical  artery  and 
the  vas  deferens  in  the  mal^,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  in  the 
female.    There  are  somclimcs  two  ureters  to  one  kidney. 

The  ureter,  the  pelvis,  the  inluudilnila,  and  the  calicos  arc  com- 
posed of  two  coats,  an  external  or  fibrous  coat,  the  tunica  propria; 
and  an  internal  mucous  coat  which  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
-  membrane  of  the  bladder  inferiorly,  and  with  the  lining  of  the  tubuli 
uriniferi  above. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  renal  artery  is  derived  from  the  aorta ; 
it  divides  into  several  large  branches  before  entering  the  hilus. 
There  are  frequently  two  renal  arteries  and  sometimes  three. 

The  Veins  terminate  in  the  vena  cava  by  a  single  large  trunk  on 
each  side  ; .  the  left  renal  vein  receiving  die  left  spermatic  vein.  In- 
jections thrown  into  the  renal  artery  and  returning  by  the  vein, 
generaUy  make  their  way  into  those  vessels  by  rupture ;  and  when 
3ie  injection  returns  by  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  it  always  occurs  from 
the  bursting  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  ducts  into  their  cavities. 
The  lymjphatic  vessels  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  which  is  formed 
partly  by  the  solar  plexus,  and  partly  by  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve. 
The  -  renal  plexus  gives  branches  to  the  spermatic  plexus,  and 
branches  which  accompany  the  ureters :  hence  the  morbid  sympa- ' 
thies  which  exist  between  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  and  'the  testicle ; 
and  by  the  communications  with  the  solar  plexus,  with  the  stomach 
and  diaphragm,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  system. 

''IN*^^--  .-THB  PELVIS." 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  that  portion  of  the  great  abdominal 
cavity  which  is  included  within  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  below  the 
level  of  the  linea-ilio-pectinea  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrumu 
It  is  bounded  by  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  above,  and  by  the  peri- 
neum below ;  its  internal  parietes  are  formed  in  front,  below,  and  at 
the  sides,  by  the  peritoneum,  pelvic  fascia,  levatores  ani  musdles, 
obturator  fasciaj  and  muscles;  and  behind,  by  the  sacrum,  and 
sacral  [)lcxus  of  nerves. 

The  Viscera  of  the  pelvis  in  tlie  male  are  the  urinary  bladder,  tlic 
prostate  gland,  vesicular  seminales,  and  the  rectum. 

BLAODBR. 

The  Bladder  is  an  oblong  membranous  viscus  of  an  ovoid  shape, 
situated  behind  the  os  pubis  and  in  front  of  the  rectum.  It  is  larger 
m  its  vertical  diameter  tlian  from  side  to  side ;  and  its  long  axis  is 
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direrted  from  above,  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards.  It  is 
divided  into  body,  i'nndus,  base,  and  neck.  The  body  comprehends 
the  middle  zone  of  the  organ ;  the  fundus,  its  upper  segment ;  the 
&a^/the  lower  broad  extremity,  which  rests  upon  the  rectum ;  and 
the  neck  the  narrow  constrictea  portion  which  is  appHed  against  the 
prostate  gland. 

This  orrran  is  retained  in  its  place  by  li<iaments  wiiir-h  are  divided 
into  true  and  false:  true  lio^aments  are  seven  in  number,  two 
anterior,  two  lateral,  two  umbilical,  and  the  urachus;  the  false  liga- 
ments are  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  and  are  four  in  number,  two  an- 
terior and  two  posterior. 

-  The  Anterior  ligaments  are  formed  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  which 
passes  froth  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  pubis,  on  each  side  of  the 

symphysis,  to  the  front  of  the  bladder.  , 

The  Lateral  ligaments  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  from  the  levatores  t^ni  muscles,  upon  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  bladder. 

The  Umbilical  ligamenist  are  the  fibrous  cords  which  result  from 
the  obUteration  of  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  foetus  ;  they  pass  for- 
wards on  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  ascend  beneath 
theperitoneum  ^o  the  umbilicus. 

The  Urachus  is  a  small  fibrous  cord  formed  by  the  obliteration  of 
a  tubular  canal  existing  in  the  embryo ;  it  is  attached  to  the  apex  of 
the  bladder,  and  thence  ascends  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  False  ligaments  are  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  two  lateral  cor- 
respond with  the  passage  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  from  the  sides  of 
the  bladder  to  tlie  internal  abdominal  rings,  and  the  two  posterior 
with  the  course  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ. 

The  bladder  is  composed  of  three  coats,  an  external  or  serous 
coat,  a  muscular  and  a  mucous  coat.  The  serous  coat  is  partial, 
and  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  which  invests  the  posterior  sur- 
face and  sides  of  the  bhulder,  from  about  opposite  the  point  of  termi- 
nation of  the  two  ureters  to  its  summit,  whence  it  is  guided  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  the  umbilical  ligaments  and  urachus. 
The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  layer  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibres,  the  detrusor  urinse;  and  an  internal 
layer  of  oblique  and  transverse  fibres  irregularly  distributed.  The 
anterior  longitudinal  fibres  commence  by  four  branches  (the  tendons 
of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  detrusor  urintr),  two  superior  from  the  os 
pubis,  and  two  inferior  from  tlic  ramus  of  the  ischium  on  each  side, 
and  spread  out  as  they  ascend  u|X)n  the  anterior  surface  of  the  blad- 
der to  its  fundus;  they  then  converge  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  descend  to  its  neck  where  thqy  arc  inserted  into  the 
isthmus  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  into  a  ring  of  elastic  tissue,  which 
surrounds  the  commencement  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Some  of  the  anterior  fibres  are  also  attached  to  this  ring.  The 
lateral  fibres  commence  at  the  prostate  gland  and  the  elastic  ring  of 
the  urethra  on  one  side,  and  spread  out  as  they  ascend  upon  the 
side  of  llie  bladder  to  descend  u[)on  the  op]iosite  side,  and  be  in- 
serted into  the  prostate  and  opposite  segment  of  tJie  same  ring.  Two 
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'  bands  of  oblique  fibres  arc  flescribeid  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  as  origi- 
ginating  at  the  terminations  of  the  ureters,  and  converging  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  the  existence  of  these  muscles  is  not  well  es- 
tablished. 

It  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Guthrie,*  that  there  are  no  fibres 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  capable  of  forming  a  sphincter  vesica?. 
The  fibres  corresponding  with  the  trigonum  vesicas  are  transverse. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  demonstrated  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
within  the  prostate  gland,  a  ring  of  elastic  tissue,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  mechanical  closure  of  the  urethra  against  the  involuntary 
passage  of  the  urine.  It  is  into  this  elastic  ring  that  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  detrusor  urina3  arc  inserted,  so  that  this  muscle  taking 
a  fixed  point  at  the  os  pubis  will  not  only  compress  the  bladder,  and 
thereby  tend  to  force  its  contents  along  the  m-cthra ;  but  will  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  its  attachment  to  this  ring  dilate  the  en- 
trance of  the  urethra,  and  afford  a  free  egress  to  the  contents  of  the 
bladder.f  «  » 

•  "On  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  of  the  Urethra." 

+  In  Homer's  S[)ccial  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  we  find  a  different  account  of  the 
pphinctcr  apparatus  at  the  neck  of  tlic  bladder,  which  I  subjoin  because  I  have  found 
it  correct  in  every  case  which  I  have  examined.  On  one  point  I  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  Prof  Horner's  description,  viz. :  in  place  of  considerinjj  the  transverse  band  con- 
necting  the  two  lobes  of  the  prostate,  and  tiie  triangular  lamina  underlying  the  vesical 
triangle  as  muscular,  I  believe  them  to  belong  to  the  proper  elastic  tissue  such  as  forms 
the  ligamentum  nuchsB  in  the  mammifero)  and  the  middle  coat  of  the  arterial  system. 
I  annex  a  cut  to  the  description  of  Horner,  taken  by  his  permission  from  a  drawing 
by  Peale.— G. 


Fig.  isat 


"  Tlie  internal  orifice  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  resembles  strongly  that  of  a 
Florence  fiask,  modified,  however,  by 
the  projection  of  tlie  uvula  vesicas,  which 
makes  it  somewhat  cresccntic  below. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder  penetrates  the 
prostate  gland,  but,  at  its  commence- 
ment, is  surrounded  by  loose  cellular 
tissue  containing  a  very  large  and  abun- 
dant plexus  of  veins.  The  internal  layer 
of  muscular  fibres  is  here  transverse ; 
and  they  cross  and  intermix  with  each 
other  in  different  directions,  forming  a 
close  compact  tissue,  which  has  tlic 
effect  of  a  particular  apparatus  for  re- 
taining the  urine,  and  is  called  muscu- 
lus  spliinctcr  vesicae  urinaria?.  Gene- 
rally, anatomists  have  not  considered 
this  structure  as  distinct  from  the  mus- 
cular  coat  at  large  ;  but  Sir  Charles  BclT, 
now  a  professor  in  tlic  University  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  reputation  as  an  ana. 
tomist  is  well  established,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it : — 

" '  Begin  the  dissection  by  taking  off 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder  from 
around  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  A  set 
of  fibres  will  be  discovered,  on  the  lower 

t  Represents  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  the  sphincter  apparatus  as  described  by 
Horner.  1,  1.  Orifice  of  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder.  '2,  2,  2,  2.  Orifices  of  the  ureters. 
.3,  3.  The  triangular  tissijc,  supposed  to  be  milscular  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
tlie  vesical  triangle.  4,  4.  Part  of  the  detrusor  urirttv  muscle.  .O.  The  clastic  band 
which  acts  as  a  constant  sphincter  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder. — G. 
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The  Mucous  coat  is  thin  and  smooth  and  exactly  moulded  upon 
the  muscular  coat,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  somewhat  tiiick 
layer  of  submucous  tissue,  called  by  some  anatomists,  the  nervous 
coat;  its  papillie  are  very  minute,* and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
mucous  follicles.  This  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  throi^fa 
the  ureters  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urinifcrous  duct*  and 
through  the  urethra,  with  that  of  the  prostatic  ducts,  tubuli  semi- 
niferi,  and  Cowper's  glands. 

Upon  tiie  internal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  is  a  triangu- 
lar smooth  plane  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  the  trigonum  vesica,  or  trigone  vesicale.  This  is  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  bladder^  and  the  pressure  of  calculi  upon  it  gives 
rise  to  great  suffering.  It  i»4iounaed  on  each  side  by  the  raised 
ridge,  corresponding  with  the  muscles  of  the  ureters,  at  each  pos- 
terior angle  by  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  and  in  front  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  at  the  entrance  of  the  urethra, 
called  the  uvula  vcsiccB, 

The  external  surface  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  corresponding 
with  the  trigonum,  is  also  triangular,  and  is  separated  from  tlie 
rectum  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  the  recto-vesical 
fascia.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  perifoneum; 
and  on  each  side  by  the  vas  deferens,  and  vesicula  seminalis,  which 
converge  almost  to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland.  It  is 
through  this  space  that  the  opening  is  made  in  the  recto-vesical 
operation  for  puncture  of  the  bladder. 

PROSTATE  GLAim. 

The  prostate  gland  (flrgottfnjfu  prccponere)  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  behind  the  deep  perineal  fascia  and  upon  the 

half  of  the  orifice,  which,  being  carefully  dissected,  will  be  foimd  to  run  in  a  semi- 
circular  form  round  the  oretfiira.   Tbeae  fiWes  make  a  band  of  about  half  an  inek  in 

breadth,  particularly  strong  on  the  lower  part  of  the  opening',  and,  having  mount<'d  a 
little  above  the  oriBce,  on  each  side,  they  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  fibres  in  the 
mibstanoe  of  the  bladder.  A  smaller  and  somewhat  weaker  set  of  fibres  wiU  be  seen 
to  complete  their  course,  surrounding  tlie  orifice  on  the  upper  part ;  to  these  sphincter 
fibres  a  bridle  is  joined,  which  comes  from  the  union  of  the  muscles  of  the  ureters.* 

"  Afler  repeated  observation*  on  this  point,  I  have  come  to  the  6onelasion  that  Mr, 
Bell  has  indicated  a  real  structure ;  but  my  own  dissections  have  resulted  as  follows : 
The  inferior  semicircumference  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
fasciculus  of  muscular  fibre,  half  an  inch  wide,  running  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
having  its  ends  attached  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate  gland,  being  above  the  third 
lobe  of  the  latter.  This  fasciculus  is  perfectly  distinct  iirom  the  ordinary  muscular 
fibre  of  the  bladder,  and  resembl^  in  its  texture  the  musccdo-fibrous  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries.  The  superior  semicircumference  is  also  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  of  an  ordinary  kind,  forming  a  broad,  thin  band  of  a  crcscentic  shape,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  adjacent  muscular,  coat  of  the  bladder  by  beni|r 
spread  out.  And,  lastly,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vesical  triangle  there 
is  a  triangular  muscle  of  the  same  size  as  the  vesical  triangle.  Having  elongated 
angles,  the  anterior  angle  may  be  traced  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  caput  gallinaginis, 
and  the  posterior  angles  to  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  and  Uie  adjacent  part  of  the 
bladder.  The  texture  of  lliis  muscle  is  also  like  that  of  the  musculo-fibrous  coat 
the  arteries.  When  a  bladder  is  recenr,  this  detail  dT  stmctiyv  is  made  out  with  diffi. 
culty :  it  requires  to  be  previously  b.irdened  in  spirits  of  wine.  That  a  power  r.\i>ts 
in  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder  of  retaining  completely  the  urine,  has  been  satistactoriiy 
deitiunstrated  to  me  in  a  case  of  fistula  in  perineo^  whidi  was  presentad  to  thtt  aotien' 
of  the  late  Dr.  Physick  and  myself,  a  few  yean  afo.** 
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rectum,  through  which  "it  may  be  distinctly  felt,  ft  surrounds  the 
commencement  of  tlie  urethra  for  a  Httle  more  than  an  inch  of  its 
extent,  and  resembles  a  Spanish  chestnut  both  in  size  and  form ;  the 
base  being  directed  backwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
apex  forwards,  and  the  convex  side  towards  the  rectum.  It  is  re- 
tained firmly  in  its  position  by  the  two  superior,  and  the  two  inferior 
tendons  of  the  bladder,  by  the  attachments  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and 
bj^  process  of  the  internal  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which 
forms  a  sheath  around  the  membranous  urethra,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  apex  of  the  gland.  It  consists  of  three  lobes,  two  lateral  and  a 
middle  lobe  or  isthmus ;  the  lateral  lobes  arc  distinguished  by  an  in- 
dentation upon  the  base  of  the  gland,  and  by  a  slight  furrow  upon 
its  upper  and  lower  surface.  The  third  lobe  or  isthmus  is  a  small 
transverse  band  which  passes  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  at  the 
base  of  the  organ.  In  structure  the  prostate  gland  is  composed  of 
ramified  ducts,  terminating  in  lobules  of  follicular,  pouches  which 
arc  so  closely  compressed  as  to  give  to  a  thin  section  of  the  gland  a 
cellular  appearance  beneatli  the  microscope.  It  is  pale  in  colour 
and  hard  in  texture,  splits  easily,  in  the  course  of  its  ducts,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  veins  which  are  enclosed  by  the  strong 
fibrous  membrane  with  which  it  is  invested.  Its  secretion  is  poured 
into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  by  fifteen  or  twenty  excre- 
tory ducts.  The  urethra  in  passing  through  the  prostate  lies  one 
third  nearer  to  its  upper  than  to  its  lower  surface. 


Fig.  159.*" 
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Upon  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  converging 
towards  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland, 
are  two  lobulated  and  somewhat  pyriform 
bodies,  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  vesi- 
culcE  seminales.  Their  upper  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  base  of  the  bladder ;  the 
under  side  rests  upon  the  rectum,  separated 
only  by  the  recto- vesical  fascia ;  the  larger 
extremities  are  directed  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  the  smaller  ends  almost  meet 
at  the  base  of  the  prostate.  They  enclose 
between  them  a  triangular  space,  which  is 
bounded  posteriorly  by  the  recto-vesical  fold 
of  peritoneum  J  and  which  corresponds  with 
the  trigonum  vesicae  on  the  interior  of  the 
bladder.  Each  vesicula  is  formed  by  the 
convolutions  of  a  single  tube,  which  gives 
off  several  irregular  cajcal  branches.    It  is 

•  The  posterior  aspect  of  the  male  bladder ;  the  serous  coverinfj  is  removed  in  order 
to  show  the  muscular  coat.  1.  The  IxxJy  of  the  bladder.  2.  Its  fundus,  3.  Its  inferior 
fundus  or  base.  4.  The  uraclius.  5,  5,  The  ureters.  6,  6.  Tlie  vasa  dcfcrentia.  7, 
7.  The  vesicultB  seminales.  The  triangular  area,  corresponding  with  tlic  trigonum 
vesicsB  through  whicli  the  bladder  would  be  pierced,  in  puncturing  the  bladder  Uirough 
the  rectum.  The  dotted  line  forming  the  baso  of  tliis  triangular  area,  marks  tlic  ex- 
tent of  the  rccto-vcsical  fold  of  tlic  peritoneum. 
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enclosed  in  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia, 
and  is  constricted  beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  prostate  gland  into  a 
small  excretory  duct   The  vas  deferens,  somewhat  enlarged  and 

convoluted,  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  each  vcsicula,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  its  fibrous  investment  It  communicates  with  the  duct  of 
the  vesicula,  beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  prostate,  and  forms*  the 
ejaculatory  duct.  The  cjaculatory  duct  ir?  about  three  quarters  of 
an  incii  in  length,  and  runniiii^  tbrwards,  first  between  the  base^of 
the  prostate  and  the  isthmus  and  then  through  tiie  elastic  tissue  of 
the  veru  montanum,  opens  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  near  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  that  process.  • 

MALE  ORGANS  OF  OElTERATIOlf. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are,  the  penis  and  the  testes, 
with  their  appendages. 

The  Penis  is  divided  into  a  body,  root,  and  extremity.  The  body 
is  surrounded  by  a  thin  integument,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
looseness  of  its  cellular  connexion  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
organ,  and  for  containing  no  adipose  tissue.  The  root  is  broad,  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  by  means 
of  two  strong  processes,  the  crura,  and  is  connected  to  tJic  sym- 
physis pubis  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  ligamentum  suspensoriuin. 
The  extremity f  or  glans  'penis  resembles  an  obtuse  cone,  somewhat 
compressed  from  above  downwards,  and  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  the  surrounding  skin.  At  its  apex  is  a  ^small  vertical  slit,  the 
meatus  urinarius,  which  is  bounded  by  two  more  or  less  protuberant 
labia :  and,  extending  backwards  from  the  meatus*  is  a  depre^ed 
raph^,  to  which  is  attached  a  loose  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the 
fraenum  pra^putii.  The  base  of  the  glans  is  marked  by  a  projeciing 
collar,  the  corona  glandis,  upon  which  are  seen  a  number  of  small 
papillary  elevations,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  minute  sebaceous 
glands,  the  glandula;  Tysoni  (odorifera3).  Behind  the  corona  is  a 
deep  fossa,  bounded  by  a  circular  fold  of  integvRnent,  the  p-ceputium, 
which,  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the  organ,  may  be  drawn  over  the 
glans,  but,  in  its  distended  state,  is  obliterated,  and  serves  to  facili- 
tate its  enlargement  The  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce  is  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  a  thin  cuticle ;  this  membrane, 
upon  reaching  the  base  of  the  glans,  is  reflected  over  the  glans  penis, 
and,  at  the  meatus  urinarius,  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous 
hning  of  the  urethra. 

*■  -• 

^#11  hu  been  cmtotaaty  hitherto,  in  wotks  on  anatomy,  to  describe  the  course  of 

excretory  ducts  as  procccdinir  fi  oiii  llic  g'land,  and  passings  thence  to  the  point  at  which" 
the  secretion  is  poured  out  In  the  description  of  the  vas  deferens,  witli  its  connexioa 
with  the  duct  of  the  vcsicala  seminalis,  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  tiiat  I  mifht  not  too 
far  depart  from  csfnhlislird  habit.  But  as  it  is  more  correct  and  cnnslslonf  with  the 
'  present  state  of  science  to  consider  tbc.  gland  as  a  developcmcnt  of  tlie  duct,  I  have 
pursued  the  latter  principle  in  the  description  of  most  of  the  other  glandular  organs  of 
tbebody. 
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The  penis  is  composed  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  longest  portion  of  the 
urethra. 

The  Corpus  cavernosum  is  distinguished  into  two  lateral  portions 
(corpora  cavernosa),  by  an  imperfect  septum  and  by  a  superior  and 
inferior  groove,  and  is  divided  posteriorly  into  two  crura.  It  is 
firmly  adherent,  by  means  of  its  crura,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis  and  ischium.  It  forms,  anteriorly,  a  single  rounded  extremity, 
which  is  received  into  a  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  glans  penis;  the 
superior  groove  lodges  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  organ,  and  the  infe- 
rior receives  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Its  fibrous  tunic  is  thick, 
elastic,  and  extremely  firm,  and  sends  a  number  of  fibrous  bands 
and  cords  (trabecukc)  inwards  from  its  inferior  groove,  which  cross 
its  interior  in  a  radiating  direction,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner 
walls  of  the  tunic.  These  trabeculae  are  most  abundant  on  the 
middle  line,  where  they  are  ranged  vertically,  side  by  side,  some- 
what like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  constitute  the  imperfect  partition 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  called  the  septum  pcctiniforme.  This 
septum  is  more  complete  at  its  posterior  than  towards  its  anterior 
part.  .    •  -        .  ^  ' 

The  tunic  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  consists  of  strong  longitu- 
dinal fibrous  fasciculi,  closely  interwoven  with  each  other.  Its 
internal  structure  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  Corpus  spongiosum  is  situated  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum,  in  its  inferior  groove.  It  commences  by  its 
posterior  extremity  between  and  beneath  the  (^rura  penis,  where 
it  forms  a  considerable  enlargement,,  the  ^7/7^?,  and  terminates  an- 
teriorly by  another  expansion,  the  glans  penis.  Its  middle  portion, 
or  body,  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  tapers  gradually  from  its  pos- 
terior towards  its  anterior  extremity.  The  bulb  is  adherent  to  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  by  means  of  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  an- 
terior layer,  which  surrounds  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra; 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  attached  to  the 
corpus  cavernosum  by  cellular  tissue,  and  by  veins  w^hich  wind 
around  that  body  to  reach  the  dorsal  vein.  It  is  composed  of  erec- 
tile tissue,  enclosed  by  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  much  thinner  than  that 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  spongy 
portion  of  the  urethra,  which  lies  nearer  to  its  upper  than  to  its  lower 
wall. 

Erectile  tissue  is  a  peculiar  cellulo-vascular  structure,  entering  in 
considerable  proportion  into  the  composition  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration. It  consists  essentially  of  a  plexus  of  veins  so  closely  con- 
voluted and  interwoven  with  each  other,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  cellular 
appearance  when  examined  upon  the  surface  of  a  section.  The 
veins  forming  this  plexus  are  smaller  in  the  glans  penis,  coi-pus  spon- 
giosum, and  circumference  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  than  in  the 
central  part  of  the  latter,  where  they  are  large  and  dilated.  They 
have  no  other  coat  than  the  internal  lining  prolonged  from  the 
neighbouring  veins  ;  and  the  interstices  of  the  plexus  are  occupied 
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by  a  peculiar  reddisli  fibrous  substance.  They  receive  their  blood 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  arteries  in  the  same  manner  with  veins 
generally,  and  not  by  means  of  vessels  having  a  peculiar  form  and 
distribution,  as  described  by  MuUer.   The  helicine  arteries  of  that 

physiologist  have  no  existence.* 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  derived  from 
the  internal  pudic ;  they  are,  tlic  arteries  of  the  bulb,  arteries  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum,  and  dorsalis  penis.  Its  vrius  are  superficial  and 
deep.  The  deep  veins  run  by  tlic  side  of  ilic  deep  arteries,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  internal  pudic  veins.  '  The  superficial  veins  emerge  in 
considerable  number  from  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  converge  on 
the  dorsum  penis,  to  form  a  large  dorsal  vein,  which  receives  other 
veins  from  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  spongiosum  in  its  course,  and 
passes  backwards  between  two  layers  of  tlie  lii^'aincntum  suspen- 
sorinm,  and  throii^irh  the  deep  fascia  beneath  the  arch  of  the  OS  pubis, 
to  terminate  in  tiie  jirostatic  and  vesical  plexuses. 

The  Lymphatics  terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  internal  pudic  nerve,  from  the  sacral  plexus>  and, 
as  shown  by  Professor  Miiller  in  his  beautiful  monograph,  from  the 
hypogastric  plexus. 

UaSTHRA. 

The  urethra  is  the  metnbranous  canal  cxtendmg  from  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  sigmoid  in  its  course, 
and  is  composed  of  two  layers,  a  mucous  coat  and  an  elastic  fibrous 
coat.  The  mucous  coat  is  thin  and  smooth  ;  it  is  continuous,  inter- 
nally, with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  ;  externally,  with 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  glans ;  and,  in  certain  points  of  its 
extent,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  numerous  ducts  of  mucous 
glands, — of  those  of  Cowper's  glands,  the  prostate  gland,  vasa 
deferentia,  and  vesiculsQ  seminales.  The  elastic  fibrous  coat  varies 
in  thickness  in  the  different  parts  of  the  course  of  the  urethra :  it  is 
thick  in  the  prostate  gland,  forms  a  firm  investment  for  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  canal,  and  is  thin  in  tlie  spongy  portion, 
where  it  serves  as  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  urethra  is  about  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  is  divided  into  a  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy 
portion. 

The  Prostatic  portiorif  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  is 
%ituated  in  the  prostate  -gland,  about  one-third  nearer  to  its  upper 
than  to  its  lower  surface,  and  extending  from  its  base  to  its  apex. 
Upon  its  lower  circumference  or  floor  is  a  longitudinal  fold  of  mucous 
membrane — the  verumontanum,  or  caput  gallinaginis, — and  on  each 
side  of  the  vcru,  a  depressed  fossa — the  prostatic  sinns — in  which 
are  seen  the  numerous  openings  of  tlie  prostatic  ducts.  At  the  an- 
terior ettremity  of  the  verumontanum  are  the  6p(ming8  of  the  two 

s 

*  Sec  my  invcF;t  isratinn  upon  this  structure  in  the.  **C7clqMedui  of  Anatomy  nd 
Physiology."   Article,  '*  Fxnu."  ^ 
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ejaculatory  ducts,  and  between  them  a  third  opening,  which  leads 
backwards  into  a  small  dilated  sac — the  sinus  pocularis.  The  pro- 
static portion  of  the  urethra,  when  distended,  is  the  most  dilated  part 
oF  the  canal ;  but,  excepting  during  the  passage  of  urine,  is  com- 
pletely closed  by  means  of  a  ring  of  elastic  tissue  which  encircles 
the  urethra  as  far  as  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  verumontanum. 
In  the  contracted  state  of  the  urethra,  the  verumontanum  acts  as 
a  valve,  being  pressed  upwards  against  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal ; 
but,  during  the  action  of  the  detrusor  muscle  of  the  bladder,  the 
whole  elastic  ring  is  expanded  by  the  muscular  fibres  which  are 
inserted  into  it ;  and  the  veru  is  especially  drawn  downwards  by 
two  delicate  tendons,  which  have  been  traced  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
from  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  detrusor  into  the  tissue  of  this 
process. 

Fig.  160  • 


•  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  penis,  showing  tlio 
urethra.  1.  The  urachus  attached  to  the  iip|>er  part  of  the  finidus  of  tlic  bladder.  2. 
The  recto-vesical  fold  of  jKjritoncum,  at  its  point  of  reflection  from  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  3.  The  openirig  of  the  riglit  ureter. 
4.  A  slight  ridge,  formed  by  the  musclo  of  tlie  ureter,  and  extenehng  from  tlit;  termi- 
nation of  the  ureter  to  the  commencement  of  the  urethra.  This  ridge  forms  the  lateral 
boundary  of  the  trigonum  vesictp.  5.  The  commencement  of  the  urethra;  the  eleva- 
tion of  mucous  membrane  immediately  Ijehind  the  figure  is  the  uvula  vesica?.  'J'hc 
constriction  of  the  bladder  at  this  point  is  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder.  6.  Tlie  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra.  7.  The  prostate  gland ;  tlie  diflcrcnce  of  IhiekncHs  of  the 
gland,  above  and  IkiIow  the  urethra,  is  shown.  8.  Tiic  isthmus,  or  third  lobe  of  the 
prostate ;  immediately  beneath  which  the  ejaculatory  duct  is  seen  passing.  9.  Tlie 
right  vesicula  scminalis  ;  the  vas  deferens  is  seen  to  be  cut  short  off,  close  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  ejaculatory  duct.  10.  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  11. 
Cowpcr's  gland  of  the  right  side,  with  its  duct.  12.  The  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra ;  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  nu- 
merous lacunas  are  seen.  13.  The  ifbssa  navicularis.  14.  The  corpus  cavernosum,  cut 
somewhat  obliquely  to  the  right  side,  near  its  lower  part.  The  character  of  the  venous- 
rcUuhr  texture  is  well  shown.  15.  The  right  crus  penis.  16.  Near  the  upper  j)art  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  the  section  has  fallen  a  htlle  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line ;  a 
portion  of  the  septum  pcctiniforme  is  consequently  seen.  Tliis  figure  also  indicates 
the  thickness  of  the  fibrous  investment  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  its  nlirupt  ter- 
mination at  the  base  of  (17)  the  glans  jK-nis.  IK  The  lower  segment  of  llic  glans. 
19.  The  meatus  urinarius.  20.  The  corpus  spongiosum.  21.  The  bulb  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum. 
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"  The  discovery  of  this  beautiful  structure  is  due  to  our  distin- 
guished countryman,  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  and  is  one  other  instance 
of  the  marvellous  indications  of  design  evinced  in  the  structure  of 
the  animal  frame.  Instead  of  a  muscular  apparatus,  liable  to  fatigue, 
Nature  has  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  urine,  an 
elastic  substance,  which  closes  the  urethra  constantly  by  an  unweary- 
ing physical  property.  Expulsion,  on  the  contrary,  occurring  only 
at  intervals,  demands  the  exercise  of  muscular  action,  that  action 
being  immediately  applied  to  the  elastic  agent  and  drawing  it  aside. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  interesting  provision  that  the  semen  and  the 
last  drops  of  urine  are  expelled  from  the  urethra  without  a  chance 
of  reflux  into  the  bladder,  and  that  the  urine  is  enabled  to  pass  freely 
along  its  canal  without  danger  of  entering  the  prostatic  or  ejacula- 
tory  ducts.  .  • 

The  Membranous  portion,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  is 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  situated  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
fan-like  expansions  of  the  upper'  and  lower  segments  of  the  com- 
pressor urethras  muscle' which  meet  at  the  raphe  along  its  upper  and 
lower  surface.  It  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  prostatic 
urethra,  and  anteriorly  with  the  spongy  portion  of  the  canal.  Its 
coverings  are  the  mucous  membrane,  elastic  fibrous  layer,  com- 
pressor urethras  muscle,  and  a  partial  sheath  from  the  deep  perineal 
fascia.  '  '  •  * 

The  Spongy  portion  forms  the  rest  of  the  extent  of  the  canal,  and 
is  lodged  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  its  commencement  at  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  narrowest  in  the 
body,  and  becomes  dilated  at  either  extremity,  posteriorly  in  the 
bulb,  where  it  is  named  the  bulbous  portion,  and  anteriorly  in  tlie 
glans  penis,  where  it  forms  the  fossa  navicularis.  The  meatus 
urinarius  is  the  most  constricted  part  of  the  canal;  so  that  a  cathe- 
ter, which  will  enter  that  opening,  maybe  passed  freely  through  the 
whole  extent  of  a  healthy  urethra.  Opening  into  the  bulbous  portion 
are  two  small  excretory  ducts  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  may  be  traced  backwards,  between  the  coats  of  the 
urethra  and  the  bulb,  to  the  interval  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
deep  perineal  fascia,  where  they  ramify  in  two  small  lobulated  and 
somewhat  compressed  glands  of  about  the  size  of  peas.  These  are 
Cowper's  glands  ;  they  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  compressor  urethras  muscle  so  as  to  be  subject  to  mus- 
cular compression.  Upon  the  whole* of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  particularly  along  its  upper  wall,  are 
numerous  small  openings  or  lacunae  which  are  the  entrances  of 
mucous  glands  situated  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  The 
openings  of  these  lacunar  are  directed  forwards,  and  are  liable  occa- 
sionally to  intercept  the  point  of  a  small  catheter  in  its  passage  into 
the  bladder.  At  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  opening  of  the 
meatus  one  of  these  lacunae  is  generally  found  much  larger  than  the 
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rest,  and  is  named  the  lacuna  magna.  In  a  beautiful  preparation 
of  this  lacuna,  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  extremity  of  tlw 
canal  presents  several  Isirge  pjimary  ramifications. 

m 

The  testes  are  two  small  glandular  organs  suspended  firdm  the 
abdomen  by  the  spermatic  cords,  and  enck)9ed  in  an  external  tegu- 

mentary  covering,  the  scrotum. 

The  Scrotum  is  distinguished  into  two  lateral  halves  or  hemi- 
spheres by  a  raj)lu'„  which  is  continued  anteriorly  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  penis,  and  posteriorly  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
perineum  to  the  anus.  Of  these  two  lateral  portions  the  left  is  some-  - 
what  longer  than  the  right,  and  corresponds  with  the  greater  length 
of  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  left  side. 

The  scrotum  is  composed  of  two  Jaj^ers,  the  integument  and  a 
proper  covering,  the  dartos ;  the  integument  is  extremely  thin, 
transparent,  and  abundant,  and  beset  by  a  number  of  hairs  w^hich 
issue  obliquely  from  tlie  skin,  and  have  prominent  roots.  The  dartos 
is  a  thin  layer  of  a  peculiar  contractile  fibrous  tissue,  intermediate 
in  properties  between  muscular  fibre  and  elastic  tissue ;  it  forms  the 
proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  and  awids  inwards  a  distinct  septum 
(septum  scroti)  which  divides  it  into  two  cavities  for  the  two  testes. 
The  dartos  is  continuous  around  the  base  of  the  scrotum  with  the 
common  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  perineum. 

The  Spermatic  cord  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
testes  and  the  interior  of  the  abdomen ;  it  is  composed  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  and  its 
proper  coverings.  It  commences  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
where  the  vessels  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  and  passes 
obliquely  along  the  spermatic  canal ;  the  cord  then  escapes  at'  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and  descends  through  the  scrotum  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  testicle.  The  left  cord  is  somewh^it  longer 
than  the  right,  and  permits  the  left  testicle  to  reach  a  lower  level 
than  the  right. 

The  Arteries  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  the  spermatic  artery  from 
the  aorta ;  the  deferential  artery,  accompanying  the  vas  deferens, 
from  the  superior  vesical;  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the 
epigastric  artery.  The  spermatic  veins  form  a  plexus  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  bulk  of  the  cord ;  they  are  provided  with  valves  at 
short  intervals,  and  the  smaller  veins  have  »  peculiar  tendril-like 
arrangement  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  vasa  pampi- 
niformia.  The  lymphatics  are  of  large  size,  and  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  glands.  Tne  nerves  are  the  spermatic  plexus,  which  is 
derived  irom  the  aortic  and  renal  plexus,  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve,  and  the  scrotal  branch  of  the  ilio-scrotal. 

The  Vas  deferens^  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicfe,  it  situated 
along  the  posterior  border  of  tiie  cord,  \diere  it  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hard  and  cordy  sensation  which  it  communicates 
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to  the  fingers.  Its  parieles  are  very  thick  and  tough,  and  its  canal 
extremely  small  and  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  continued  from 
the  urethra. 

The  Coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  the  spermatic  fascia, 
cremaster  muscle,  and  fascia  propria.  The  spermatic  fascia  is  a 
prolongation  of  tlK3  intercolumnar  fascia,  derived  from  the  borders 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring  during  the  descent  of  the  testicle  in 
the  foetus.  The  cremasteric  covering  (erythroid)  is  the  thin  mus- 
cular expansion  formed  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cremaster,  which  is  likewise  carried  down  by  the  testis  during  its 
descent.  The  fascia  propria  is  a  continuation  of  the  infundibiliform 
process  from  the  transversalis  fascia  which  immediately  invests  the 
vessels  of  the  cord,  and  is  also  obtained  during  the  descent  of  the 
testis. 

The  Testis  (testicle)  is  a  small  oblong  and  rounded  gland,"  some- 
what compressed  upon  the  sides  and  behind,  and  suspended  in  the 
cavity  of  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cord. 

*  Its  position  in  the  scrotum  is  oblique ;  so  that  the  upper  extremity 
,  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  a  httle 

Fig.  161.*  outw^ards;  the  lower,  downwards  aiid  back- 
wards, and  a  little  inwards ;  the  convex  sur- 
face looks  forwards  and  downwards,  and  the 
flattened  surface  to  which  the  cord  is  attached, 
backwards  and  upwards.  Lying  against  its 
outer  and  posterior  border  is  a  flattened  body 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  testicle,  and 
extends  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity ; 
this  body  is  named,  from  its  relation  to  the 
testis,  epididymis  {siri  upon,  SISvims  the  testicle); 
it  is  divided  into  a  central  part  or  body,  an 
upper  extremity  or  globus  major,  and  a  lower 
extremity,  globus  minor  (cauda)  epididymis. 
The  globus  major  is  situated  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  testicle,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent ;  the  globus  minor 
is  placed  at  its  lower  end,  is  attached  to  the  testis  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  curves  upwards,  to  become  continuous  with  the  vas  deferens. 
The  testis  is  invested  by  three  tunics — tunica  vaginalis,  tunica 
albuginca,  and  tunica  vasculosa ;  and  is  connected  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dartos  by  a  large  quantity  of  exti'emely  loose  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  fat  is  never  deposited,  but  which  is  very  susceptible 
of  serous  infihration. 

*  A  transverse  section  of  the  testicle.  1.  The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  the 
most  extcrjial  layer  is  tlic  tunica  vatfinalis  reflexa ;  and  that  in  contact  with  the  or^n» 
the  tunica  vaginalis  projjria.  2.  The  tunica  albuginea.  3.  The  mediastinum  testis, 
giving  off  numarous  fibrous  cords  in  a  radiated  direction  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tunica  albuginea.  The  cut  extremities  of  tlie  vessels  below  the  number  belong  to  the 
rete  testis  ;  and  those  above  to  tin;  arteries  and  veins  of  the  organ.  4.  The  tunica  va«- 
culosn,  or  pia  mater  testis.  5.  One  of  the  lobules,  consisting  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
tubuli  scminiferi,  and  terminating  by  a  .single  duet — the  vas  rectum.  Corresponding 
lobules  arc  seen  between  the  otlier  fibrous  cords  of  the  mediastinum.  6.  Section  of  the 
epididymis.  .  . 
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The  Tunica  vaginalis  is  a  pouch  of  serous  membrane  derived 
from  the  peritoneum  in  the  descent  of  the  testis,  and  afterwards  , 
obliterated  from  the  abdomen  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  gland. 
Like  other  serous  coverings  it  is  a  shut  sac,  investing  the  organ  and 
thence  reHected  so  as  to  form  a  bag  around  its  circumference ;  hence  - 
it  is  divided  into  tiie  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  and  tunica  vaginalis 
rejlexa.  The  tunica  vaginaHs  propria  covers  the  surface  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  and  surrounds  the  epididymis,  connecting  it  to  the 
testis  by  means  of  a  distinct  duphcature.  The  tunica  vaginalis  re- 
flexa  is  attached  by  its  external  surface,  through  the  medium  of  a 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dartos. 
Between  the  two  layers  is  tlie  smooth  surface  of  the  shut  sac,  moist- 
ened by  its  proper  secretion. 

The  Tunica  albuginea  (dura  mater  testis)  is  a  thick  fibrous  mem- 
brane of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and  the  proper  tunic  of  the  testicle. 
It  is  adherent  externally  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  and  from 
the  union  of  a  serous  with  a  fibrous  membrane  is  considered  a  fibro- 
serous  membrane,  like  the  dura  mater  and  pericardium.  After  sur- 
rounding the  testicle,  the  tunica  albuginea  is  rcllected  from  its  pos- 
terior border  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  and  forms  a  projecting 
longitudinal  ridge,  which  is  called  the  mediastinum  testis  (corpus 
Ilighmorianum*)  from  which  numerous  fibrous  cords  (trabecular, 
septula)  are  given  off,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tunic.  The  mediastinum  serves  to  contain  the  vessels  and  ducts  of 
the  testicle  in  their  passage  into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  the 
fibrous  cords  are  admirably  fitted,  as  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  to  prevent  compression  of  the  gland.  If  a  transverse  section 
be  made  of  the  testis,  and  the  surface  of  the  mediastinum  examined, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  substance  of  the 
organ  are  situated  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  mediastinum, 
.while  the  divided  ducts  of  tlie  rete  testis,  occupy  a  place  nearer  to 
the  free  margin.     •       •  •  •  .         -  < 

The  Tunica  vascuhsa  (pia  mater  testis)  is  the  nutrient  membrane 
of  the  testis ;  it  is  situated  immediately  within  the  tunica  albuginea 
^nd  encloses  the  substance  of  the  gland,  sending  processes  inwards 
between  the  lobules,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  pia  mater  is  re- 
flected between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

The  substance  of  the  testis  consists  of  numerous  conical  flattened 
lobules  (lubuli  testis),  the  bases  being  directed  towards  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  and  the  apices  tow^ards  the  mediastinum.  Krause 
found  between  four  and  five  hundred  of  these  lobules  in  a  single 
testis.  Each  lobule  is  invested  by  a  distinct  sheath  formed  by  two 
layers,  one  being  derived  from  the  tunica  vasculosa,  the  other  from 
the  tunica  albuginea.  The  lobule  is  composed  of  one  or  several 
minute  tubuli,  tubuJi  seminiferiy-\  exceedingly  convoluted,  anasto- 

•  Nathaniel  Hiffhniorc,  a  pliysician  of  Oxford,  in  his  "Corporis  Hiimani  Disquisitio 
Anatomica,"  ])ublishe(l  in  1651:  he  considers  the  corpus  lii^rhrnorianum  as  a  duct 
Ibrnicd  by  the  convergence  of  the  llbrous  cords,  which  he  niistaiics  for  smaller  ducts. 

t  Lauth  estimates  the  whole  number  of  lubuli  seiniriiferi  in  each  testis,  at  840,  and 
their  avera5:e  len;rth  at  2  fret  3  inches.  Accoixliny  tu  this  calculation,  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  tubuli  eciniuifcri  would  be  IbUO  feet. 
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fnosing  frequently  with  each  other  near  to  their  extremities,  termi- 
natin^T  in  loops  or  in  free  caecal  ends,  and  of  the  same  diameter 
(tI^  Lauth)  throughout.  The  tubuli  seminiferi  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour ;  they  become  less  convoluted  in  the  apices  of  the  lobules, 
and  terminate  by  forming  between  twenty  and  thirty  small  straight 
ducts  of  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi, — the  vasa 
recta.  The  vasa  recta  enter  the  substance  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
terminate  in  from  seven  to  thirteen  ducts,  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  vasa  recta.  These  ducts  pursue  a  waving  course  from  below 
upwards  through  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mediastinum ;  they  com- 
municate freelv  with  each  other,  and  constitute  the  rete  testis.  At 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  mediastinum,  the  ducts  of  the  rete  testis 
terminate  in  from  nine  to  thirty  small  ducts,  the  vasa  eferentiay* 
which  form  by  their  convolutions  a  series  of  conical  masses,  the 
coni  vascuhsi ;  from  the  bases  of  these  cones  tubes  of  larger  size 
proceed,  which  constitute  by  their  complex  convolutions  the  body 
of  the  epididymis.  The  tubes  become-gradually  larger  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  epididymis,  and  terminate  in  a  single  large  and 
convoluted  duct,  the  vas  deferens. 

The  Epididymis  is  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  excretory 

seminal  ducts,  externally  to  the  testis,  pre- 
viously to  their  termination  in  the  vas  deferens. 
The  more  numerous  convolutions  and  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  coni  vasculosi  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  organ  constitute  the  globus  major ;  the 
continuation  of  the  convolutions  downwards 
is  the  body ;  and  the  smaller  number  of  con- 
volutions of  the  single  tube  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, the  globus  minor.  The  tubuli  are 
connected  together  by  a  very  delicate  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  tunica, 
vaginalis.  *  . 

A  small  convoluted  duct,  of  variable  length, 
is  generally  connected  with  the  duct  of  the  epi- 
didymis immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  the  vas  deferens.  This  is  the  vasculum 
aberrans  of  Haller ;  it  is  attached  to  the  epi- 
didymis by  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  that 
body  is  enveloped.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
dilated  towards  its  extremity,  but  more  fre- 
quently retains  the  same  diameter  throughout. 

»  Each  vas  deferens  with  its  cone  measures,  accordinjf  to  Lauth,  about  8  inches. 
The  entire  length  of  the  tubes  composing  the  epidid^'mis,  according  to  the  same 
uuthority,  is  about  21  feet, 

t  Anatomy  of  the  tostis.  1,1.  The  tunica  albuginea.  9,  9.  The  mediastinum  lertis. 
3,3.  The  lobuli  testis.  4,4.  The  vasa  recta.  5,5.  The  rete  testis.  G.  The  vasa 
cfferentta,  of  which  five  only  are  represented  in  this  dinprani.  7.  The  coni  vasculosi, 
constitulin;T  the  jrlobus  iu;i  jor  of  the  r  pididyniis.  8.  The  body  of  the  epididymis.  9. 
The  jrlobus  minor  of  tJie  epididyiuia.  10.  The  \as  deferens.  11.  The  vasculum 
aberrans. 
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The  Vas  deferens  may  be  traced  upwards  in  the  course  of  the 
seminal  fluid,  from  the  globus  minor  of  the^ididymis  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  along  the  spermatic  canal  to 
the  internal  abdominal  ring.  From  the  ring  it  is  reflected  inwards  to 
the  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  descends  along  its  posterior 
surface,  crossing  the  direction  of  the  ureter,  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
vesicula  seminalis.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  somewhat  larger  in 
size  and  convoluted,  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland, 
by  uniting  with  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  constituting  the 
ejaculatory  duct.  The  ejaculatory  duct,  which  is  thus  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  with  the  vas 
deferens,  passes  forwards  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  veru- 
montanum,  where  it  terminates  by  opening  into  the  prostatic 
urethra.  •.  /    '  .  .  . 

FEMALE  PELVIS. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  form  of  the  female  pelvis  have  already 
been  examined  with  the  anatomy  of  the  bones.  Its  hning  bounda- 
ries are  the  same  with  those  of  the  male.  The  contents  are,  the 
bladder,  vagina,  uterus  with  its  appendages,  and  the  rectum.  Some 
portion  of  the  small  intestines  also  occupy  the  upper  part  of  its 
cavity. 

The  Bladder  is  in  relation  with  the  os  pubis  in  front,  with  the 
uterus  behind,  from  which  it  is  usually  separated  by  a  convolution 
of  small  intestine,  and  with  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  with  the 
vagina  beneath.  The  form  of  the  female  bladder  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  pelvis,  being  broad  from  side  to  side,  and  often  bulging 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  This  is  particularly  evident 
after  frequent  parturition.  The  coats  of  the  bladder  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  male. 

The  Urethra  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  lodged 
in  the  upper  wall  of  tjie  vagina,  in  its  course  downwards  and  for- 
wards, beneath  the  arch  of  the  os  pubis,  to  the  meatus  urinarius. 
It  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  disposed  in  longitudinal 
folds,  and  is  continuous  internally  with  that  of  the  bladder,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  vulva ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a 
proper  coat  of  elastic  tissue,  to  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
detrusor  urinae  are  attached.  It  is  to  this  tissue  that  is  due  the  re- 
markable dilatability  of  the  female  urethra,  and  its  speedy  return  to 
its  original  diameter.  The  meatus  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  prevents  it  from  distending  with  the  same  facility  as 
the  rest  of  the  canal ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  per- 
forming this  operation  to  divide  its  margin  slightly  with  the  knife. 

Vagina. — The  Vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  leading  from  the 
vulva  to  the  uterus,  and  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  axis  of 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  constricted  at  its  commencement,  but 
near  the  uterus  becomes  considerably  dilated  ;  and  is  closed  by  tlie 
contact  of  the  anterior  with  the  posterior  wall.    Its  length  is  very 
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variable ;  but  it.  is  alwavs  longer  upon  the  posterior  than  upon  the 
.anterior  wall,  the  form^^bcing  usually  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  the  latter  four  or  five.  It  is  inserted  into  the  cervix  of 
the  uterus,  which  projects  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the  canal. 

In  Structure  the  vagina  is  composed  of  a  mucous  lining,  a  layer 
of  erectile  tissue,  and  an  external  tunic  of  a  cellulo-fibrous  structure, 
resembling  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  The  upper  fourth  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  covered,  on  its  pelvic  surface,  by  the 
peritoneum;  while  in  front  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bladder.  On  each  side  it  gives  attachment  superiorly  to  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus ;  and  inferiorly  to  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  to 
the  levatores  ani. 

The  Mucous  membrane  presents  a  number  of  transverse  papilla 
or  rugcB  upon  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  which  extend  outwards 
on  each  side  from  a  middle  raphe.  The  transverse  papLHoe  and 
raphe  are  more  apparent  upon  the  upper  than  upon  the  lower  sur- 
face, and  the  two  raphe  are  called  the  columns  of  the  vagina.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  a  thin  cuticular  epithelium,  w^hich 
is  continued  from  the  labia,  and  terminates  by  a  fringed  border  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

The  Middle  or  erectile  layer  consists  of  erectile  tissue  enclosed 
between  two  layers  of  fibrous  membrane ;  this  layer  is  thickest  near 
the  commencement  of  the  vagina,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner 
as  it  approaches  the  uterus. 

The  External,  or  dartoid  layer  of  the  vagina,  serves  to  connect 
it  to  the  surrounding  viscera.  Thus,  it  is  very  closely  adherent  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  drags  that  organ  dow^n  with 
it  in  prolapsus  uteri.  To  the  rectum  it  is  less  closely  connected,  and 
that  intestine  is  therefore  less  frequently  affected  in  prolapsus. 

•         '  •     UTERUS.  '  ^  • 

The  Uterus  is  a  flattened  organ  of  a  pyriform  shape,  having  the 
base  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  apex  downwards  and 
backwards  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  and 
forming  a  considerable  angle  with  the  course  of  the  vagina.  It  is 
convex  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  somewhat  flattened  upon  jts 
anterior  aspect.  In  the  uhimpregnated  state  it  is  about  three  inches 
in  length,  two  in  breadth  across  its  broadest  part,  and  one  in  tliick- 
ness,  and  is  divided  into  fundus,  body,  cervix,  and  os  uteri.  At  the 
period  of  puberty  the  uterus  weighs  about  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
after  parturition  from  two  to  three  ounces;  and  at  the  ninth  month 
of  utcro-gestation  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

The  Fundus  and  body  are  enclosed  in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum, 
which  is  connected  with  the  two  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  a 
transverse  septum  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  folds 
formed  by  this  duplicature  of  peritoneum  on  either  side  of  the 
organ  arc  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus.    The  cervix  is  the 
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lo  wer  portion  of  the  organ ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  body  by  a 
well-marked  constriction ;  to  its  upper  part  is  attached  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vagina,  and  at  its  extremity  is  an  opening  which 
is  nearly  round  in  the  virgin,  and  transverse  after  parturition — the 
OS  uteri — bounded  before  and  behind  by  two  labia;  the  anterior 
labium  being  the  most  thick,  and  the  posterior  somewhat  the  longest. 

•  Fig.  163* 


The  opening  of  the  os  uteri  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  named 
the  orificium  uteri  externum ;  the  canal  then  becomes  narrowed, 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cervix  is  constricted  into  a  smaller 
opening— the  orificium  internum.f  At  this  point  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  expands  into  the  shallow  triangular  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the 
inferior  angle  corresponding  with  the  orificium  internum,  and  the 
two  superior  angles,  which  arc  funnel-shaped  and  represent  the 

•  A  side  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  female  pelvis.  1.  The  symphysis  pubis;  to  the 
upper  part  of  which  tlie  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  attached.  2.  The  abdominal 
parictcs.  3.  The  collection  of  fat,  forming  the  projection  of  the  mons  Veneris.  4.  The 
urinary  bladder.  5.  The  entrance  of  the  left  ureter.  6.  The  canal  of  the  urethra, 
converted  into  a  mere  fissure  by  the  contraction  of  its  walls.  7.  The  meatus  urinarius. 
8.  The  clitoris,  willi  its  prseputjum,  divided  through  the  middle.  9.  The  left  nympha. 
10.  The  left  labium  majus.  11.  The  meatus  of  the  vagina,  narrowed  by  the  contrac- 
tion-of  its  sphincter.  12.  The  canal  of  the  vagina,  upon  wiiich  the  transverse  rugie 
are  apparent.  13.  The  thick  wall  of  separation  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and 
the  vagina.  14.  The  wall  of  separation  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum.  15.  The 
perineum.  16.  The  os  uteri.  17.  Its  cervix.  18.  The  fundus  uteri.  The  eavitas  uteri 
is  seen  along  the  centre  of  the  organ.  19.  The  rectum,  showing  the  disposition  of  its 
mucous  membrane.  20.  The  anus.  21.  The  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  invested  by 
the  peritoneum.  22.  The  recto-uterine  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  just  above  the  figure. 
23.  The  utero- vesical  fold.  2-1.  The'  reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  from  the  apex  of 
the  bladder,  upon  the  trachus  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  25. 
The  last  lumbar  vertebra.    26.  The  sacrum.    27.  The  coccyx. 

t  The  orificium  internum  is  not  unfrequently  obliterated  in  old  persons.  Indeed, 
this  obliteration  is  so  common,  as  to  have  induced  Mayer  to  regard  it  as  normal. 
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original  bicomule  condition  of  the  organ,  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  tlie  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  two 
or  three  longitudinal  foldsr  to  which  numerous  oblique  folds  converge 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree;  henco 
this  appearance -has  been  denominated  the- arbor  vita  vierina.  Be- 
tween these  folds,  and  around  the  os  uteri,  are  numerous  mucous 
follicles.  It  is  the  closure  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  follicles, 
and  the  subsequent  distension  of  the  follicle  with  its  proper  secre- ' 
tion,  that  occasions  those  vesicular  appearances  so  often  noticed 
within  tlie  mouth  and  cervix  of  tlie  uterus,  called  the  ovida  of 
JVaboUi,  . 

Structure^ — ^The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  tunics;  of  an  exUmcd 
or  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  which  constitutes  the 
duplicatures  on  each  side  of  the  organ  called  the  broad  ligaments ; 
of  a  middle  or  muscrdar  coat,  which  gives  tliickness  and  bulk  to  the 
uterus  ;  and  of  an  infernal  <;>r  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  its  in- 
terior, and  is  continuous  on  the  one  hand  with  the  mucous  Hning  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  vagina.  In  * 
the  uiiimpregnated  state  the  muscular  coat  is  exceedingly  condensed 
in  texture,  ofiers  considerable  resistance  to  section  wipx  the  scalpel, 
and  appears  to  be  composed  of  white  fibres  inextricably  interlaced 
and  mmgled*  wiUi  blood-vessels.  In  the  impregniated  uterus  the 
fibres  are  of  large  size  and  distinct,  and  are  disposed  in  two  layers, 
superficial  and  deep.  The  sitperficial  layer  consists  of  fibres  which 
pursue  a  vertical  direction,  some  being  longitudinal  and  others 
oblique.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  found  principally  upon  the 
middle  line,  forming  a  thin  plane  upon  tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
&ce  of  the  organ  and  txpon  its  fundus.  The  oblique  fibres  occupy 
chiefly  the  Isides  and  fundus.  J^i  the  angles  of  the  uterus  the  fibres 
of  the  siqjerficial  layer  are  continued  outwards  upon  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  into  the  round  ligaments  and  the.  ligaments  of  the  ovariea 
The  deep  layer  consists  of  two  hollow  cones  of  <iircular  fibres-  having 
tlieir  apex  at  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  by  their  bases 
intermingling  with  each  other  on  the  body  of  the  organ.  Tiiese 
fibres  are  continuous  witli  the  deep  muscular  layer  of  tlie  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  indicate  the  primitive  formation  of  the  uterus  by  the 
blading  of  these'two  canals.  Around  the  cervix  uteri  the  muscular 
fibres  assume  a  circular  form  interlacing  with  and  crossing  each 
other  at  acute  angles.  The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  a 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
cervix  uteri  to  the  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  Arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  uterine 
from  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  spermatic  from  the  aorta.  The 
veins  are  very  large  and  remarkable ;  in  the  impregnated  uterus 
they  are  caUed  sinuses,  and  consist  of  danals  channeled  through  the 
sulistance  of  the  organ,  being  merely  lined  by  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  veins.  Thev  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  uterus  in  the 
uterine  plexuses.   The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 
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The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  iiypogastric  and  gpennatic 

plexuses,  and  from  the  sacral  plexus.  • 

The  Appendages  of  the  ntcrus  are  onolosed  by  the  lateral  dupli- 
catures  of  peritoneum,  called  the  broad  ligaments.  They  are  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries, 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

■ 

The  Fallopian*  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  uterine  trumpets  of  the 
French  writers,  are  situated  in  ihe  upper  border  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments, and  arc  connected  with  the  superior  angles  of  the  uterus. 
They  are  sonicwliat  trumpet-shaped,  being  much  smaller  at  the 
uterine  than  at  tiie  free  extremity,  and  narrower  in  the  middle  tlian 
at  either  end.  Each  tube  is  about  fonr  or  five  inches  in  length,  and 
•mor^  or  less  flexuous  in  its  course.  The  canal  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  is  exceedingly  minute,  its  inner  extremity  opens  by  means  of 
the  ostium  tUermwn  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  opposite  end  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  free 
or  expanded  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  presents  a  double  and 
sometimes  a  triple  series  of  small  processes  or  fringes  which  sur- 
round the  margin  of  the  trumpet  or  funnel-shaped  opening,  the 
Mtium  abdominals.  This  fringe-like  appendage  to  the  end  of  the 
tabe  has  gained  for  it  the  ap])ellation  of  the  fimbriated  extremity ; 
and  the  ^lemarkable  manner  in  vtrhich  this  circular  fringe.  appUes 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  during  sexual  excitement,  the 
additional  title  of  morsus  diaboli.  One  of  these  processes  longer 
than  the  rest,  or,  accordins;  to  Cruveilhier  a  distinct  lijTamentous 
cord,  is  attached  to  the  distal  end  of  the  ovary,  and  serves  to  guide 
the  tube  in  its  seizure  of  that  orcran. 

The  Fallopian  tube  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  an  external  and 
loose  investment  derived  from  the  peritoneum  ;*  a  middle  or  nuscnlsur 
coat  ^consisting  of  circular  [internal]  and  longitudinal  [external] 
fibres,  continuous  with  those  of  the  uterus;  and  an  internal  or  lining 
mucous  membrane  which  is  continuous  on  the.  one  hand  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity 
with  the  peritoneum.  In  the  minute  canal  of  the  tube  the  mucous 
membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  or  rugae,  which  indicate 
the  adaptation  of  the  tube  to  dilatation. 

OVARIES. 

•  The  Ovaries  are  two  oblong  flattened  and  oval  bodies  of  a  whitish 
colour,  situated  in  the  posterior  layer  of  peritoneum  of  the  broad 
ligaments.   They  are  connected  to 'the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus 

*  Gabriel  Fallopius,  a  nobleman  of  Modena,  was  one  of  the  fbnnden  of  modern 
anatomy.  He  w.is  IVofessor  at  Fcrrara,  then  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Vcsa- 
liui  at  Padua.  Ills  principal  observationa  are  collected  in  a  work,  Observationcs 
AimtMrnce,"  Irhioh  he  paUuhed  in  1561. 
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at  each  side  by  means  of  a  rounded  cord,  consisting  chiefly  of  mus- 
cular fibres  derived  from  the  uterus, — the  ligament  of  tlie  ovary. 

In  structure  the  ovary  is  composed  of  a  celltilo^fibrous  pareDch^nna 
or  stroma,  traTersed  b\  bkKxl-vessels,  and  enclosed  in  a  capeuls 
consisting  of  three  layers;  a  vascular  layer,  which  is  situated  most 
internally  and  sends  processes  inwards  towards  the  interior  of  the 
organ;  a  middle  or  fibrous  layer  of  considerable  density  and  an 
external  investment  of  peritoneum.  In  the  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary  the  small  vesicles  or  ovisacs  of  ilie  luturc  ova,  the  Graafian 
vesicles,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  developed.  Tliey  are  usu- 
ally about  fifteen  fully  formed  Graafian  vesicles  in  each  ovary;  but 
Dr.  Martin  Barry  lias  shown  that  countless  numbers  of  microec<>pic 
ovisacs  exist  ii^  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  and  that  very  tew 
out  of  thesQ  ISl^j^liected  so  as  to  produce  ova.  * 

After  conception  a  yellow  spot,  tne  corpus  luteum,  is  found  in  ona 
or  both  ovaries.  The  corpuK  luteum  is  a  globular  mass  of  yellow, 
spongy  tissue,  traversed  by  white  cellular  bands,  and  containing  in 
its  centre  a  small  cavity,  more  or  less  obliterated,  whicii  was  origi- 
nally occupied  by  the  ovum.  The  interior  of  the  cavity  is  lined  by 
a  puckered  meidnrane,  the  remains  of  the  ovisac.  In  recent  corpora. 
]ulea  the  opening  by  which  the  ovum  escaped  from  the  ovisac 
through  the  capsule  of  the  ovary  is  distinctly  visible ;  when  closed, 
a  small  cicatrix  may  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary  in  the 
situation  of  ihe  opening.  A  similar  appearance  to  the  preceding, 
but  of  smaller  size,  and  without  a  central  cavity,  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  ovaries  of  the  virgin, — this  is  a  false  corpus  hdenm. 

Vessels  and  JVerues. — The  Arteries  of  the  ovaries  are  tiie  s^r- 
matic.   Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

The  Round'UgamenU  are  two  muscular  and  fibrous  cords  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  ahd  eitending  from  the 
upper  afi^les  of  the  uterus,  and' along  the  spermatic  cairals  to  the 
labia  majors,  in  whicfi  they  are  lost.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
small  artery,  by  several  filaments  of  the  spermatic  plexus  of  nerves, 
and  by  a  plexus  of  veins.  The  latter  ofcasionally  become  varicose, 
and  form  a  small  tumour  at  the  external  abdominal  ring  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  inguinal  hernia.^  The  round  ligaments  flerve  to 
retain  the  uterus  in  its  ])ropcr  position  in  the  pelvis,  and  during  utero- 
gestation  to  draw  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ  i^aiost  the 
abdominal  parietes.  '  '  '  ■  \  ■ 

BXTERITAI.  OROAirS  OP  GEITERATIOir.      *  t ' '  *  ^SK^  ^ 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  divided  into  the  internal  and 
external ;  the  internal  are  contloned  within  the  pelvis,  and  have  been 
already  described, — they  are  the  vagina,  iiterus,  ovaries,' and  Fallo- 
pian tubes.  The  external  organs  are  the  mons  Veneris,  labia  ma- 
jora,  labia  minora,  clitoris,  meatus' urmarius,  and  the  opeding  of  the 
vajrina.  '  • 

The  Mons  Veneris  is  the  eminence  of  integument,  situated  upon 
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the  front  of  the  os  pubis.    Its  cellular  tissue  is  loaded  with  adipose 
substance,  and  the  surface  covered  with  hairs.  '« 

The  Labia  majora  ai'e  two  large  longitudinal  folds  of  integument, 
consisting  of  fat  and  loose  cellular  tissue.  They  enclose  an  elliptical 
fissure,  the  common  urino-sexual  opening  or  vulva.  The  vulva  re- 
ceives the  inferior  opening  of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  is  bounded 
anteriorly  by  the  commissura  superior,  and  posteriorly  by  the  com- 
missura  inferior.  Stretching  across  the  posterior  commissure  is  a 
small  transverse  {o\d,\\\e  frctnulum  labiorum  or  fourchette,  which  is 
ruptured  during  parturition,  and  immediately  within  this  fold  is  a 
small  cavity,  \\\&  fossa  iiavicularis.  The  breadth  of  the  perineum  is 
measured  from  the  posterior  commissure  to  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
and  is  usually  not  more  than  an  inch  across.  The  external  surface 
of  the  labia  is  covered  with  hairs ;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and 
lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  contains  a  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  cuticular  epithelium.  The  use  of 
the  labia  majora  is  to  favour  the  extension  of  the  vulva  during  par- 
turition ;  for,  in  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  fcetus  the  labia  are 
completely  unfolded  and  etfaced. 

The  Labia  minoj-a,  or  nymplicB  are  two  smaller  folds  situated 
within  the  labia  majora.  Superiorly  they  are  divided  into  two  pro- 
cesses, which  surrounds  the  glans  clitoridis,  the  superior  fold  form- 
ing the  pra^putium  clitoridis,  and  the  inferior  its  fraenulum.  Infe- 
riorly,  they  diminish  gradually  in  size,  and  are  lost  on  the  sides  of 
the  opening  of  the  vagina.  The  nymphag  consist  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, covered  by  a  thin  cuticular  epithelium.  They  are  provided 
with  a  number  of  sebaceous  folUcles,  and  contain,  in  tlieir  interior,  a 
layer  of  erectile  tissue.  "  • 

The  CUtm'is  is  a  small  elongated  organ  situated  in  front  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  supported  by  a  suspensory  ligament.  It  is  formed  by  a 
small  body,  whicii  is  analogous  to  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the 
penis,  and,  like  it,  arises  from  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium 
on  each  side,  by  two  crura.  Tlic  extremity  of  the  clitoris  is  called 
its  glans.  It  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue,  enclosed  in  a  dense 
layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  and  is  susceptible  of  erection.  Like  the 
penis,  it  is  provided  with  two  small  muscles,  the  ercctores  clitoridis. 

At  about  an  inch  beneath  the  clitoris  is  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
an  elliptical  opening,  marked  by  a  projecting  margin.  I'he  entrance 
to  the  vagina  is  closed  in  the  virgin  by  a  membrane  of  a  semilunar 
form,  which  is  stretched  across  the  opening ;  this  is  the  hymen. 
Sometimes  the  membrane  forms  a  comj)lete  septum,  and  gives  rise 
to  great  inconvenience  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  menstrual 
effusion.  It  is  then  called  an  imperforate  hymen.  The  hymen  must 
not  be  considered  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  virginity,  for  its 
existence  is  very  uncertain.  When  present  it  assumes  a  variety  of 
appearances  ;  it  may  be  a  membranous  fringe,  with  a  round  open- 
ing in  the  centre,  or  a  semilunar  fold,  leaving  an  opening  in  front ; 
or  a  transverse  septum,  having  an  opening  both  in  front  and  behind ; 
or  a  vertical  band  with  an  opening  at  either  side. 
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The  rupture  of  the  hymen  or  its  rudimentary  existence,  giv^es  rise 
to  the  ai>pearancc  of  a  fringe  of  papillae  around  the  opening  of  the 
vagina  :  these  are  called  caruncalcB  tnyrttfonms. 

The  triangular  smooth  surface  between  the  clitoris  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  vagina,  which  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  upper 
portions  of  the  nymphje,  is  the  vestibule,  • 

At  the  upper  angle  of  the  vagina  is  an  elevation  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal,  and  analogous  to  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra  of  the  male:  and  immediatelv  in  front  of  this  tubercle, 
and  surrounded  by  it,  is  t^ie  opening  of  the  urethrji,  the  mealuS' 
urinarius. 

MAMKART  GLAVDS. 

The  MammcB  are  situated  in  the  pectoral  region;  and  arc  separated 
from  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  by  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  fascia. 
They  exist  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female,  but  in  a  rudimentar}'' 
state,  unless  excited  into  growth  by  some  peculiar  action,  such  as 
tlie  loss  or  atrophy  of  the  testes. 

Their  base  is  somewhat  elliptical,  the  long  diameter  correspond- 
ing with  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 
The  left  mamma  is  generally  a  littte  larger  lhan  the  right 

.  Near  the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  each  mamma  is  a  small  pro- 
jection of  the  int^ument,  called  the  nipple,  which  is  surrounded  by 
an  areola  having  a'  coloured  tint.  In  the  female  before  impregila- 
tion,  the  colour  of  the  areola  is  a  delicate  pink  ;  after  impregnation 
it  assumes  a  brownish  hue  which  deepens  in  colour  as  pregnancy 
advances;  and  after  tlie  birth  of  a  child,  tlie  brownish  tint  continues 
through  life. 

The  areola  is  furnished  with  a  considerable  tiomber  of  sehaeeout 

follicles,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  for  the  protection 
of  the  delicate  integument  around  the  nipple.  During  suckling  these  - 
follicles  are  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  small  pimples  projecting  from  the  skin.  At  this  period  they 
serve  by  their  increased  secretion  to  defend  the  nipple  and  areola 
from  the  excoriating  action  of  the  saliva  of  the  infant. 

In  Structure,  the  mamma  is  a  conglomerate  gland^  and  consists 
of  lobes,  which  are  held  together  by  a  dense  and  firm  cellular  tissue; 
the  Iobe«  are  composed  of  bbules;  and  the  lobules,  of  minute  csecal 
vesicles,  the  ultimate  terminations  of  the  excretory  ducts. 

The  excretory  ducts  (tubuli  lactiferi),  from  ten  to  fifteen  in 
number,  commence  by  small  openings  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple, 
and  pass  inwards,  parallel  with  each  other,  towards  the  central 
part  of  the  gland,  where  they  form  dilatations  (ampulla?)  and  give 
off  numerous  branches  to  ramify  tlirough  the  gland  to  their  ultimate 
terminations  in  the  minute  lobules. 

The  ducts  and  ORcal  vesicles  are  lined  throughout  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  at  the  apex  of  ue  nipple  with  the 
integument  • 
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In  the  nipple  the  excretory  ducts  are  surrounded  by  a  tissue  ana- 
logous to  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  to  which  the  power  of  erectiUty 
of  the  nipple  seems  due.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  structure 
resembling  erectile  tissue. 

Vessels  and  JVerves. — The  mammje  are  supplied  with  arteries 
from  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axiUary,  from  the  intercostals, 
and  from  the  internal  mammary.  ^  .. 

The  Lymphatics  follow  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the 
axillary  glands. 

The  JVerves  are  derived  from  the  thoracic  and  intercostals. 
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CHAPTEJl  XI. 
ANATOMY  OF  THE  KETUS. 

The  medium  weight  of  a  cliild  of  the  full  period,  at  birth,  is  seven 
pounds ;  and  its  lenglli  nineteen  inches.  The  head  is  of  large  size, 
and  lengthened  from  before  backwards ;  the  face  small  The  upper 
extremities  are  greatly  devdoped,  and  the-thorax  expanded  and  full. 
The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  large,  "firom  the  great  size  of  the 
liver;  the  lower  part  is  small  and^conicaL  And  tHe  lower  extremi- 
ties are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
external  genital  organs  are  very  large,  and  fully  developed. 

Osseous  System. — The  developcment  of  the  osseous  system  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  first  Chapter.  The  li^mentous  system  pre- 
sents no  peculiarity  deserving  of  remark, 

Muscular  System. — The  muscles  of  the  foetus  at  birth  are  lar^e 
and  fully  formedr  They  are  of  a  lightef  colour  than  those  of  the 
adult,  and  of  a.so0er  texture.  The  transverse  striae  upon  the  fibres 
of  animal  life  are  not  distinguishable  until  the  sixth  month  of  foetal 
life. 

Vascular  System. — The  circulating  system  presents  several 
peculiarites ;  Istly,  In  the  heart;  there  is  a  communication  between 
the  two  auricles  by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale.  2dly,  In  the  arte- 
rial system;  there  is  a  communication  between  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  descending  aorta,  by  means  of  a  large  trunk — the 
ductus  arteriosus.  3d\y,  Also  in  the  arterial  system ;  the  internal 
iliac  arteries,  under  the  name  of  hypogastric  and  umbiKcal,  are " 
continued  from  the  foetus  to  the  placenta,  to  which  they  return 
the  blood  which  has  circulated  in  the  system  of  the  foetus.  4thly, 
In  tlie  venous  system ;  there  is  a  communication  between  the 
uuibilical  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  called  the  ditctus  venosus. 

FffiTAL  CIRCULATION.  , 

The  pure  blood  is  brought  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
vein.  The  umbilical  vein  passes  through  the  umbilicus  and  enters 
the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches^  which  may  be 

arranged  under  three  heads  : — Istly,  two  or  three  of  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  left  lobe.  2dly,  A  single  branch  which  communicates 
with  the  portal  vein  in  the  transverse  fissure,  and  supplies  the  right 
lobe.    3<lly,  A  large  branch,  the  ductus  venosus,  which  passes 
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Fig.  164.« 


directly  backwards  and  joins  the 
inferior  cava.  In  the  inferior 
cava  the  pure  blood  becomes 
mixed  with  that  which  is  return- 
ing from  the  lower  extremities, 
and  is  carried  througli  the  right 
auricle,  guided  by  the  Eustachian 
valve,  and  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  From 
the  left  auricle  it  passes  into  the 
left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  aorta,  whence 
it  is  distributed,  by  means  of  the 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries, 
principally  to  the  head  and  upper 
extremities.  From  the  head  and 
upperextremities,  the  impure  blood 
is  returned  by  the  superior  vena 
cava  to  the  right  auricle.  From 
the  right  auricle,  it  is  propelled, 
into  the  right  ventricle;  and 
from  the  right  ventricle  into, 
the  pulmonary  artery.  In  the 
adult,  the  blood  would  now  be 
circulated  through  the  lungs,  and 
oxygenated ;  but  in  the  fcctus  the 
lungs  are  solid,  and  almost  imper- 
vious. Only  a  small  quantity  of 
the  blood  passes  therefore  into  the 
lungs;  the  greater  part  rushes 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  into 
the  commencement  of  the  descend- 
ing aorta.     •  , 

•  The  fecial  circulation.  1.  The  umbilical  cord,  consisting  of  the  umbilical  vein 
and  two  umbilical  arteries ;  proceeding  from  the  placenta.  (2).  3.  The  umbilical  vein 
dividing  into  three  branches ;  two  (4,  4)  to  be  distributed  to  the  liver  ;  and  one  (5),  the 
ductus  venosus,  which  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava  (6).  7.  Tiic  portal  vein  return- 
ing the  blood  from  the  intestines,  and  uniting  with  the  right  hepatic  branch.  8. 
The  right  auricle  ;  the  course  of  the  blood  is  denoted  by  the  arrow,  proceeding  from  8 
to  9,  the  left  auricle.  10.  The  left  ventricle  ;  the  blood  following  the  arrow  to  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  (11),  to  be  distributed  through  the  branches  given  off  by  the  arch  to  the 
head  and  upper  extremities.  The  arrows  12  and  13,  represent  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  through  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  to  the 
superior  vena  cava  (14),  to  the  right  auricle  (8),  and  in  the  course  of  the  arrow  through 
the  right  ventricle  (1.5),  to  the  pulmonary  artery  (IG).  17.  The  ductus  arteriosus,, 
which  appears  to  be  a  j)ropcr  continuation  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  the  otTsets  at  each 
Bide  are  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  artery  cut  off" ;  these  are  of  extremely  small  size 
ae  compared  with  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  ductus  arteriosus  joins  the  descending 
aorta  (18,  18),  which  divides  into  the  common  iliacs,  and  these  into  the  internal  iliacs, 
which  become  the  umbiUcal  arteries  (19),  and  return  the  blood  along  the  umbilical 
cord  to  the  placenta;  while  the  other  divisions,  the  external  iliacs  (20),  arc  continued 
into  the  lower  extremities.  The  arrows  at  the  termination  of  these  vessels  mark  the 
return  of  the  venou.«i  blood  by  the  veins  to  the  inferior  cava. 
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•  /  Passing  along  the  aorta,  a  small  quantity  of  the  impure  blood  is 
distributed  by  the  external  iliac  arteries  to  the  lower  extremities ; 
the  greater  portion  enters  the  internal  iliacs,  and  is  carried  on- 
wards by  the  side  of  the  bladder,  and  upwards  along  the  anterior  - 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  through  the  umbiUcus,  under  the  name  of 
umbilical  artcrie^y  to  the  placenta,  to  which  they  return  the  blood 
•    that  has  been  circulated  through  the  system  of  the  foetus. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  this  circulation,  we  shall  per- 
ceive— 1st.  That  the  pure  blood  from  the  placenta  is  distributed  in 
'  'considerable  quantity  to  the  liver, before  entering  the  general  circu- 
lation.   Hence  arises  the  abundant  nutrition  of  that  organ,  and  its 
enormous  size  in  comparison  with  the  other  viscera. 

2dly.  That  the  right  auricle  is  the  scene  of  meeting  of  a  double 
current ;  the  one  coming  from  the  inferior  cava,  the  other  from  the 
superior,  and  that  they  must  cross  each  other  in  their  respective 
course.  How  this  crossing  is  effected  the  theorist  will  wonder;  not 
so  the  practical  anatomist ;  for  a  cursory  examination  of  the  foetal 
heart  will  show,  1.  That  the  direction  of  entrance  of  the  two  vessels 
is  so  opposite,  that  they  may  discharge  their  currents  through  the 
same  cavity  without  admixture.  2.  That  the  inferior  cava  opens 
almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle.  3.  That  by  the  aid  of  the 
Eustachian  valve,  the  current  in  the  inferior  cava  will  be  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  right  ventricle. 

3dly.  That  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  comes  directly  from  the  placenta ;  and,  although  mixed  with 
impure  blood  of  the  inferior  cava,  yet  is  propelled  in  so  great 
abundance  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  as  to  provide  for  the 
increased  nutrition  of  those  important  parts,  and  prepare  them,  by 
their  greater  size  and  developement,  for  the  functions  which  they 
are  required  to  perform  at  the  instant  of  birth. 

4th]y.  That  the  blood  circulating  in  the  descending  aorta  is  very 
impure,  being  obtained  principally  from  the  returning  current  in  the 
superior  cava ;  a  small  quantity  only  being  derived  from  the  left 
ventricle.  Yet  is  it  from  this  imj)ure  blood  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  provided.  Hence  we  are  not  sui'pri^.ed  at  their 
insignificant  developement  at  birth,  while  we  admire  the  providence 
of  nature,  that  directs  the  nutrient  current  in  abundance  to  the 
organs  of  sense,  of  prehension,  and  of  deglutition,  so  necessary 
even  at  the  instant  of  birtji  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  crea- 
ture. 

After  birth,  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  gradually  closed  by  a 
membranous  layer,  which  is  developed  from  the  margins  of  the 
opening  from  below  upwards,  and  completely  separates  the  two 
auricles.  The  situation  of  the  foramen  is  seen  in  the  adult  heart, 
upon  the  septum  auriculorum,  and  is  called  the  fossa  avails;  the 
projecting  margin  of  the  opening  forms  the  annvlus  ovalis. 

As  soon  as  the  lungs  have  become  inflated  by  the  first  spasmodic 
act  of  inspiration,  iho  ])lood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rushes  through 
its  rifrht  and  loft  l)rniH'li(^s  into  tlic  luniks,  to  be  returned  to  the  let\ 
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aoricle  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Thus  the  pdlmonary  circulation 
is  established.  Then  the  ductus  arteriosus  contracts,  and  degene- 
rates into  an  impervious  fibrous  cord,  serving  in  after  life  merely 
as  a  bond  of  union  Ixjtween  the  left  pulmonary  arteiy  and  the  con- 
cavity of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  current  through  the  umbilical  cord  being  arrested,  the 
umbilical  arteries  likewise  contiact  and  become  impervious,  and 
deffenerate  into  the  ^uiyl^zco/  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

The  Umbilical  vdtn  wai^  ductus  venosuSt  also  deprived  of  their 
cnroulating  current,  become  reduced  to  fibrous  cords,  the  former 
forming  the  round  Hgament  of  the  liver,  and  the  latter  a  fibrous 
h'dud  which  may  be  traced  along  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venoSus 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

-Nervous  Sv,stem. — The  brain  is  very  soft,  almost  pulpy,  and  has 
a  reddish  tint  throughout:  the  difference  between  the  white  and 
gray  subttatice  is  not  well  marked.  The  nerves  are  firm  and  well 
amfeped^< 

•  -  '  -I 

I, 

ORGAKS  or  SEirSB. 

Eye. — The  eyeballs  are  of  large  size  and  well  developed  at  birth. 
The  pupil  is  closed  by  a  vascular  membrane  called  the  membrana 
pupillariSf  which  disappears  at  about  the  seventh  month.  Some- 
times it  remains  permanently,  and  produces  blindness.  It  consists 
of  two  thin  membranous  layers,  between  which  the  ciliary  arteries 
are  prolonged  from,  the  edge  of  the  iris,  and  form  arches  by  re- 
turning to  it  again,  without  anastomosing  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  removal  of  the  membrane  takes  place  by  the  contraction  of 
their  loops  towards  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  The  capsule  of  the  lens 
is  extremely  vascular. 

Ear, — T!aB  ear  is  remarkable  for  its  early  developement ;  the 
labjnrimh  and  ossicula  audit^s  are  ossified  at  an  early  period,  and 
the  latter  are  completely  formed  before  birth.  Xhe  only  parts  re- 
maining incomplete  are  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the-meatus  auditorius. 
The  membrani  tympani  in  the  fcctal  head  is  very  oblique,  occupying 
almost  the  basilar  surface  of  the  skull ;  iience  probably  arises  a  de- 
ficient acuteness  in  the  perception  of  sound.  It  is  also  extremely 
vascular. 

JV(»e. — The  sense  of  smell  is  very  imperfect  in  the  infant,  as  may 
be  inferred'  from  the  small  capacity  of  the  nasal  fosss,  and  the 
non-developement  of  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  maxillary 
sinnses. 


THYROID  GLA19D. 


The  Thyroid  gland  is  of  a  large  size  in  the  foetus,  and  is  developed 
two  lateral  ludves,  which  approach  and  become  connected  at 
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the  middle  line  so*  as  to  constitute  a  single  gland.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  performs  any  especial  function  in  foetal  life. 

ft 

THYMUS  GLAND. 

The  Thymvs  gland*  consists  "  of  a  thoracic  and  a  ccrsncal  por- 
tion on  each  side.  The  former  is  situated  in  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num, and  the  latter  is  placed  in  the  neck  just  above  the  first  bone  of 
the  sternum,  and  behind  the  sterno-hvoidei  and  sterno-thyroidei 
muscles."  It  extends  upwards  from  the  fourth  rib  as  high  as  the 
thyroid  gland,  resting  upon  the  pericardium,  and  separated  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  by  the  thoracic  fascia  in  the 
chest,  and  lying  on  each  side  of  the  trachea  in  the  neck. 

Ahhough  described  usually  as  a  single  gland,  it  consists  actually 
of  two  lateral,  almost  symmetrical  glands,  comiected  with  each 
other  by  cellular  tissue  only,  and  having  no  structural  communica- 
tion ;  they  may  therefore  be 
.    -     '     Fig.  I65.t        *  "properly  called  a  right  and 

•  left  thymus  gland." 

Between  the  second  and 
third  months  of  embryo  exist- 
ence, the  thvmus  is  so  small  as 
to  be  only  "just  perceptible;" 
and  continues  gradually  in- 
creasing with  the  growth  of 
the  foetus  until  the  seventh.  At 
the  eighth  month  it  is  large ; 
but,  during  the  ninth,  it  under- 
goes a  sudden  change,  assumes 
a  greatly  increased  size,  and 
at  birth  weighs  240  grains. 
After  birth  it  continues  to  en- 
large until  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  when  it  ceases  to  grow, 
and  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  puberty  it  has  almost  disappeared. 

Tlie  thymus  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  being  composed  of  lobules 
disposed  in  a  spiral  form  round  a  central  cavity.  The  lobules  are 
held  together  by  a  firm  cellular  tissue  ("  reticulated"),  and  the  entire 
gland  is  enclosed  in  a  coarse  cellular  capsule. 

The  Lobules  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the 

•  In  the  description  of  this  gland  I  have  adhered  closely  to  the  history  of  it  given 
by  our  great  authority  on  this  subject.  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  in  his  beautiful  monograph 
"  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland,"  1 832. 

t  A  section  of  the  thymus  gland  at  the  eighth  month,  showing  its  anatomy.  This 
figure,  and  the  succeeding,  were  drawn  from  two  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper''8  beautiful  pre- 
parations, with  the  kind  permission  of  their  possessor.  The  references  were  made  by 
Sir  Asllcy's  own  hand.  1.  The  cervical  portions  of  the  gland  ;  the  independence  of 
the  two  lateral  glands  is  well  marked.  2.  Secretory  cells  seen  upon  the  cut  surface  of 
tlie  section;  these  arc  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  section.  3,  3.  The  pores  or  openings 
of  the  secretory  cells  and  pouches,  they  arc  seen  covering  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  great  central  cavity  or  reservoir.  The  continuity  of  the  reservoir  in  the  lower  or 
thoracic  portion  of  the  gland,  with  the  cervical  portion,  is  seen  iu  the  figure. 
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Fig.  166.» 


head  of  a  pin  to  a  moderate-sized  pea.  Each  lobule  contains  in 
its  interior  a  small  cavity,  or  "  secretory  cell,'"  and  several  of  these 
cells  open  into  a  small  "  pouch"  which  is  situated  at  their  base,  and 
leads  to  the  central  cavity,  the  "  i-eservoir  of  the  thymus." 

The  Reservoir  is  lined  in  its  interior  by  a  vascular  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  raised  into  ridges  by  a  layer  of 
ligamentous  bands  situated  beneath  it.  The 
ligamentous  bands  proceed  in  various  directions, 
and  encircle  the  open  mouths-  {pores)  of  the 
secretory  cells  and  pouches.  This  ligamentous 
layer  serves  to  keep  the  lobules  together,  and 
prevent  the  injurious  distension  of  the  cavity. 

When  either  gland  is  carefully  unravelled  by 
removing  the  cellular  capsule  and  vessels,  and 
dissecting  away  the  reticulated  cellular  tissue, 
.  which  retains  the  lobules  in  contact,  the  reservoir, 
from  being  folded  in  a  serpentine  manner  upon 
itself,  admits  of  being  drawn  out  into  a  length- 
ened tubular  corrf,f  around  which  the  lobules  are 
clustered  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  resemble  knots 
upon  a  cord,  or  a  string  of  beads.  _  . 

The  reservoir,  pouches,  and  cells,  contain  a 
white  fluid  "like  chvle,"  or  "like  cream,  but  with 
a  small  admixture  of  red  globules." 

In  an  examination  of  the  thymic  fluid  which  I 
lately  made,  with  a  Powell  microscope  magnify- 
ing 500  times  linear  measure,  I  observed  that 
the  corpuscles  were  very  numerous,  smaller  than 
the  blood  corpuscles,  globular  and  oval  in  form, 
irregular  in  outline,  variable  in  size,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  small  central  nucleus. 

In  the  human  foetus  this  fluid  has  been  found 
by  Sir  Astley  in  too  small  proportion  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  analysis.  But  the  thymic  fluid  of  the  fcrtal  calf, 
which  exists  in  great  abundance,  gave  the  following  analytical 
results: — one  hundred  parts  of  the  fluid  contained  sixteen  parts  of 
solid  matter,  which  consisted  of. 


4  ■» 


Incipient  fibrinc, 

Albumen,  ■  '  ' 

Mucus,  and  muco-cxtractivc  matter, 
■  ^  .  Muriate  and  phosphate  of  potass,  «^ 

■ ,    •  Phosphate  of  soda, 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  trace. J 

•  The  course  and  termination  of  the  "absorbent  ducts"  of  the  thymus  of  the  calf ; 
from  one  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  preparations.  1.  The  two  internal  juj^ular  veins.  2. 
The  superior  vena  cava.  3.  The  thoracic  duct,  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  re- 
unite previously  to  their  termination  in  the  root  of  the  left  jugnlar  vein.  4.  The  two 
thymic  ducts;  that  on  the  left  side  opens  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  tliat  on  tlie  T\g\\i 
into  the  root  of  the  right  jugular  vein. 

t  See  the  beautiful  plates  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work.       t  *^  * 

X  This  analysis  was  conducted  by  Ur.  Dowler  of  Kichniona. 
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FOSTA-L  hVVQB  AND  HSAST. 


The  Arteries  of  the  thymus  gland  are  derived  from  the  iatemal 
mammarv,  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid. 

l^e  Veins  terminate  in  the  left  vena  innominata,  and  some  small 
branches  in  the  thyroid  veins. 

The  JV^rvea  are  very  minute,  and  are  derived  chiefly  throi:^  the 
internal  mammary  plexus,  from  the  superior  thoracic  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic.  8ir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  seen  a  branch  from 
the  jimrtion  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  pass  to  the  side 
of  tlic  gland. 

The  Lymphatics  terminate  in  the  general  union  of  tlie  lymphatic 
vessels  at  the  juncdoii  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  injected  them  only  once  in  the  human  foetus, 
but  in  the  calf  he  finds  two  large  lymphatic  ducts,  which  commence 
in  the  upper  extremities  of  the  glands,  and  pass  downwards,  to  .ter- 
minate at  the  junction  of  tlie  juiruiar  and  subclavian  vein  at  each 
side.  These  vessels  he  considers  the  "  absorbent  ducts  of  the  glands; 
*  thymic  ducts they  are  the  carriers  of  the  fluid  from  the  thymus 
into  the  veins." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  concludes  his  anatomical  description  of  this 
gland  with  the  folW  ing  interesting  physiological  obsefrvatioiis  a— 

"As  the  thymus  secretes  all  the  parts  of  the  blood,  viz.  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  particles,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  gland  is  designed  to 
prepare  a  fluid  well  fitted  for  the  f(rtal  growth  and  nourishment 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother,  before  tlie  birth  of  the  foetus,  and, 
consequently,  before  chyle  is  formed  from  food? — and  this  process 
continues  for  a  short  time  after  birth,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted 
from  the  thymus  gradually  declining  as  that  of  chylification  becomes 
perfecUy  established."  •  -  • 

rCETAt.  LUiros. 

The  Luvgs  previously  to  the  act  of  inspiration,  are  dense  and 
solid  in  structure,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  their  specific  gravity 
greater  than  water,  in  which  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  whereas  lung 
which  has  respired  will  float  upon  that  fluid.  The  specific  gravity 
is,  however,  no  test  of  the  real  weight  of  the  lung ;  the  respired 
lung  being  actually  heavier  than  the  total.  Thus  the  weight  of  the 
foetal  lung,  at  about  the  middle  period  of  uterine  life,  is  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  as  1  to  60.*  But,  after  respiration,  the  relative  weight 
of  the  lung  to  the  entire  body  as  1  to  30. 

FOETAL  HEART. 

The  Heart  of  the  foetus  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body ;  it  is  also  developed  very  early,  representing  at  first  a  simple 
vessel,  and  undergoing  various  degrees  of  complication  until  it  ar- 
rives at  the  compouna  character  which.it  presents  after  birth.  The 

♦  Cruvclliier.  Anatomie  Descriptive,  voL  ii.  p.  C21.  • 
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two  ventricles  tbrm,  at  one  period,  a  single  cavity,  which  is  after- 
wards divided  into  two  by  tlie  septum  ventriculorum.  The  two 
auricles  commuiucate  up  to  the  moment  of  birth,  the  septum  being 
incomplete,  and  leaving  a  large  opening  between  them,  meforanMi 
ooale  (foramen  of  BotaT.)* 

The  Ductus  arteriosus  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  foetus  con- 
nected with  the  heart ;  it  is  a  communication  between  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  the  aorta.  It  degenerates  into  a  fibrous  cord  after 
birth,  from  the  double  cause  of  a  diversion  in  the  current  of  the 
blood  towards  tlie  lungs,  and  from  the  pressure  of  the  iclL  bronchus, 
caused  by  its  distension  with  air. 


YISOERA  OF  TBB  ABDOVEN. 

At  an  early  period  of  uterine  life,  and  sometimes  at  the  period  of 
birth,  as  I  have  twice  observed,  in  the  imperfectly  developed  fontus 
two  minute  fibrous  threads  may  be  seen,  passing  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  mesentery.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesen- 
teric  vessels. 

'  The  Omphah-mesenieric  are  the  first  developed  vessels  of  the 
germ:  they  ramify  upon  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  or  yolk-baff,  and 
supply  the  newly  formed  alimentary  canal  of  the  embryo.  From 

them,  as  from  a  centre,  the  general  circulating  system  is  produced. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  placental  circulation  they  cease  to 
carry  blood,  and  dwindle  to  the  size  of  mere  threads,  which  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  in  the  early  periods  of  uterine  life;  but  are 
completely  removed,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  at  a  later 
period. 

The  Stomach  is  of  smajl  size,  and  the  great  extremity  but  little 
developed.  It  is  also  more  vertical  in  direction  the  earlier  it  may 
be  examined,  a  position  that  would  seem  due  to  the  enormous  mag- 
nitude of  the  liver,  and  particularly  of  its  left  lobe. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  cccci  is  long  and  of  large  size,  and  is 
continued  directly  from  the  central  part  of  the  cul-de-sac  of  the 
caecum,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  constricted  continuation.  Tflbis 
is  the  character  of  the.  appendix  caeci  in  the  higher  quadrumana. 

The  large  intestines  are  filled  with  a  dark  green  viscous  secre- 
tion called  meconium  (|ft^»wv,  poppy),  from  its  resemblance  to  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  poppy. 

The  Pancreas  is  comparatively  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the 
adult. 

The  Spleen  is  comparatively  smaller  in  the  foetus  than  in  the 
adult 

*  Leonard  BotuI,  of  Piedmont,  was  the  first  of  the  moderns  who  gave  an  aceoont  of 
thu  openings,  in  a  work  published  in  1565.  His  description  is  very  imperfbct.  The 
foramen  was  well  known  to  Galen. 
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660  F(ETAL  LIVES  AND  KIDNEYS. 


FCETAL  LIVER. 

The  lAwr  is  the  first  formed  organ  in  the  embryo.  It  is  deve- 
loped from  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  at  about  the  third  week,  fills 
tfic  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  half  the  weight  of  ilic  entire  embryo. 
At  the  fourth  month  the  liver  is  of  immense  size  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  fiutus.  At  birth  it  is  of  very  large  size  and  occupies  the 
whole  uj)i)er  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  left  lobe  is  as  large  as  the 
riglit,  and  the  falciform  ligament  corresponds  witli  the  middle  line 
of  the  body.  The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  probably  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  umbilioai  vein. 


KIDNEYS  AND  SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

The  Kidneys  present  a  lobukted  appearance  in  the  foetus,  which 
is  the  permanent  type  amongst  some  animals,  as  in  the  bear,  the 
otter,  and  cetacea. 

The  Suprarenal  capsules  arc  organs  which  appear,  from  their 
early  and  considerable  developement,  to  belong  especially  to  the 
economy  of  the  fn^fus.  They  are  distinctly  formed  at  the  second 
month  of  embryonic  life,  and  are  greater  in  size  and  weight  than 
the  kidneys.  At  the  fourth  month  tliey  are  equalled  in  bulk  by  tlie 
kidneys,  and  at  birth  they  are  about  one-third  less  than  those  organ& 


VISOEBA  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  Bladder  in  the  foetus  is  long;  and  conical,  and  is  situated  alto- 
gcthcr  above  the  upper  border  of  the  os  pubis,  which  is  as  yet  small 
and  undeveloped.  It  is,  indeed,  an  abdominal  viscus,  and  is  con- 
nected superiorly  with  a  fibrous  cord,  called  the  urachuSf  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  an  expansion. 

The  Urachus  is  continued  upwards  to  the  umbilicus,  and  becomes 
cofinected  with  the  umbilical  cord.  In  animals  it  is  a  pervious  duct, 
and  is  continuous  with  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  embryo — the 
allantois.  It  has  been  found  jicrvious  in  the  human  foetus,  and  the 
urine  has  been  passed  through  the  umbilicus.  Calculous  concretions 
have  also  been  found  in  its  course. 

The  Uterus,  in  the  early  periods  of  embryonic  existence,  appears 
to  be  bifid,  from  the  large  size  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  small 
developement  of  the  body  of  the  organ.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  the  body  assumes.a  larger  bulk,  and  the  bifid  appearance  is 
lost.  The  cervix  uteri  in  the  foetus  is  larger  than  the  body  of  the 
organ. 

The  Ovaries  are  situated,  like  the  testicles,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
near  to  the  kidneys,  and  descend  from  tlience  gradually  into  the 
pelvis. 
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TESTES. 

The  Testicles  in  the  embryo  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  regions, 
immediately  in  front  of  and  somewhat  below  the  kidneys.  They 
have  connected  with  them  infcriorly  a  peculiar  structure  which 
assists  in  their  descent,  and  is  called  the  gubernaculnm  testis. 

The  Gubcrnaculum  is  a  soft  and  conical  cord  composed  of  cellular 
tissue  conlainini^  in  its  cells  a  gelatiniform  fluid.  In  the  abdomen  it 
lies  in  front  of  the  j)soas  muscle,  and  passes  along  the  spermatic 
canal  which  it  serves  to  distend  for  tlic  })assage  of  the  testis.  It  is 
attached  by  its  superior  and  larger  extremity  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  by  the  inferior  extremity  to  the  bottom 
of  the  scrotum.  The  gubemaculum  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  cremaster,  which  pass  upwards  upon  this 
body  to  be  attached  to  the  testis.  Infcriorly  the  muscular  fibres 
di\nde  into  three  processes  which,  according  to  Mr.  Curling,*  are 
thus  attached: — "The  external  and  broadest  is  connected  to  Pou- 
part's  ligament  in  tlie  inguinal  canal ;  the  middle  forms  a  lengthened 
band,  which  escapes  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  descends 
to  the  bolton)  of  tne  scrotum,  where  it  joins  the  dartos ;  the  internal 
passes  in  the  direction  inwards,  and  has  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
OS  pubis  and  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Besides  these  a  number 
of  muscular  fibres  are  reflected  from  the  internal  obhque  on  the 
front  of  the  gubemaculum." 


,  Fig.  167.t  Fig.  168.t 


*  See  an  excellent  paper  **  On  the  Structure  of  the  Gubcrnaculum,"  Slc.  hj  Mr.  Cur- 
lin;r,  Lecturer  oa  Morbid  Aiwtoiny  in  the  London  Hospital,  in  the  Lancet,  vd.  ii. 

1840-41,  p.  70. 

t  A  diagram  illustrating  the  descent  of  the  testis.  1.  The  testis.  2.  The  e|rididy. 
mis.  3,  H.  The  peritoneum.  4.  The  poucli  formed  around  the  testis  by  the  peritoneum. 
5.  The  pubic  portion  of  the  cremaster  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  testis.  6.  The 
portion  of  the  cremaster  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  mode  of  cvcrsion  of  the 
cremaster  is  shown  hy  tliese  lines.  7.  Tlie  gubcrnaculum,  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum,  and  becoming  shortened  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  which 
surround  it.    8,  8.  The  cavity  of  the  scrotura.    9.  The  jieritoneal  cavity. 

X  In  this  figure  th<  testis  has  completed  its  descent.  The  gubcrnaculum  is  shortened 
to  its  utmost,  and  tin;  cremaster  is  completely  everted.  The  pouch  of  i)eritoncum  above 
the  testis  is  compressed  so  as  to  form  a  tubular  ctnuL  1.  A  dotted  line  marks  the 
point  at  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  terminate  superiorly;  and  Uw figure 3 its 
cavity.   3.  The  peritoneal  cavity. 
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562  DESCENT  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

The  Descent  of  the  testicle  is  very  gradual  and  progressive. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  month  it  has  reached  the  lower  part  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  and  during  the  seventh  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  spermatic  canal,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

While  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  testis  and  gubernaculum 
are  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  by  which  they  are  invested  upon 
their  ant^rioj  surface  and  sides.  As  they  descend,  the  investing 
peritoneum  is  carried  downwards  with  the  testis  into  the  scrotum, 
forming  a  lengthened  pouch  which  by  its  upper  extremity  opens 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  upper  part  of  this  pouch 
being  compressed  by  the  spermatic  canal  is  gradually  obliterated, 
the  obliteration  extending  downwards  along  the  spermatic  cord 
nearly  to  the  testis.  That  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  testis  is,  by  the  above  process,  cut  off  from  its 
continuity  with  the  peritoneum,  and  is  termed  the  tunica  vaginalis ; 
and  as  this  membrane  must  be  obviously  a  shut  sac,  one  portion  of 
it  investing  the  testis,  and  the  other  being  reflected  so  as  to  form  a 
loose  bag  around  it,  its  two  portions  have  received  the  appellations 
of  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  and  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  is  effected  by  means  of  the  traction  of  the 
muscle  of  the  gubernaculum  (cremaster).  "  The  fibres,"  writes  Mr. 
CurUng,*  "  proceeding  from  Poupart*s  ligament  and  the  obliquus 
internus,  tend  to  guide  the  gland  into  the  inguinal  canal ;  tho^ 
attached  to  the  os  pubis,  to  draw  it  below  the  abdominal  ring ;  and 
the  process  descending  to  the  scrotum,  to  direct  it  to  its  final  des- 
tination." During  the  descent  "  the  muscle  of  the  testis  is  gra- 
dually everted,  until,  when  the  transition  is  completed,  it  forms  a 
muscular  envelope  external  to  the  process  of  peritoneum,  w'hich 
surrounds  the  gland  and  the  front  of  the  cord."  "  The  mass  com- 
posing the  central  part  of  the  gubernaculum,  which  is  so  soft,  lax, 
and  yielding  as  in  every  way  to  facilitate  these  changes,  becomes 
gradually  diffused,  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  testicle  in  the 
scrotum,  contributes  to  form  the  loose  cellular  tissue  which  after- 
wards exists  so  abundantly  in  this  part."  The  attachment  of  the 
gubernaculum  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  is  indicated  throughout 
life  by  distinct  traces.  . 

• 

*  Loc.  cit 
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Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  313 
Aqueous  humour,  444 
Arachnoid  membrane,  365,  3^ 
Arantius,  notice  of,  475 
Arbor  vit«,  32fi 

utcrina,  54fi 
Arch,  femoral,  257 

palmar,  superficial,  292 
Arciform  fibres,  381 
Areola,  550 

Arnold,  Frederick,  researches,  421 
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(General  anatomy,  2fil 
structure,  2fi2 


Arteries — continved. 

anastomotica  femor,  317 

magna,  292 
aorta,  2£3 

articularcs  genti,  313 
auricular  anterior,  275 
posterior,  274 
axillary,  288 
basilar,  284 
brachial,  291 
bronchial,  297 
,      bulbosi,  31fl 
calcanean,  323 
carotid  common,  2£8 
external,  2ii9 
internal,  278 
carpal  ulnar,  296 
radial,  294 
cavemosi,  310 
centralis  retiniB,  281 
cerebellar  inferior,  284 
superior,  285 
cerebral,  281 
cervicalis  anterior,  282 
posterior,  287 
choroidean,  281 
ciliary,  280 

circumflex  anterior,  29fi 
external,  315 

circumflex  ilii,  312,  315 
internal,  316 
posterior,  289 

coccygeal,  308 

coeliac,  298 

colic,  303 

comes  nervi  iscbiat.,  309 

comes  phrenici,  282 

communicans  cerebri,  281 
pedis,  322 

coronaria  dextra,  262 
labii,  223 
sinistra,  267 
venlriculi,  298 

corporis  bulbosi,  310 
cavemosi,  310 

cremasteric,  312 

cystic,  3QQ 

dental,  226 

digitales  mantks,  292 
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Arteries — continued. 

{)edis,  32i 

dorsalcs  pollicis,  231 

dorsalis  lingute,  212 
carpi,  224 
hallucis,  322 
nasi,  2IQ 
pedis,  32Q 
penis,  31fl 
scapulae,  285 

emulgcnt,  3fi5 

epigastric,  312 

superficial,  218 

ethmoidal,  2^0 
•  facial,  212 

femoral,  313  • 

■frontal,  280 

gastric,  298 

gastro-duodenaiis,  300 
cpiploica  dextra,  300 
sinistra,  301 

gluteal,  311 

inferior,  309 

hiDmorrhoidal  ext^  309 
middle,  307 
superior,  305 
inferior,  309, 

hepatic,  299 

ilco-colic,  303 

iliac,  common,  306 
external,  312 
internal,  306 

iliolumbar,  310 

infra-orbital,  213 

innominata,  267 

intercostal,  297 

anterior,  287 
superior,  287 

inter-osseous,  296 

intestini  tenuis,  304 

ischiatic,  308 

labial,  213 

lachrymal,  279 

laryngeal,  27Q 

lateralis  nai<i,  273 

lingual,  271 

lumbar,  305 

malleolar,  319 

mammary  internal,  287 

masseteric,  273 

mastoid,  273 

maxillary  internal,  275 

mediastinal,  287, 

meningca,  anterior,  279 
inferior,  274 
media,  276 
parva,  277 
posterior,  284 

mesenteric,  301 

inferior,  304 

metacarpal,  296 

metatarsal,  320 

musculo-phrenic,  287 

nasal,  280 

obturator,  BID 


Arteries — continued. 

occipital,  273 

oesophageal,  297 

ophthalmic,  279 

orbitar,  275 

palatine  inferior,  273 
posterior,  277 

palpebral,  2SQ 

pancreatica  magna,  301 

pancreaticiB  parva;,  3QQ 

pancrcatico-duoden.,  300 

parotidcan,  274 

per  for  antes,  femoral,  316 
palmares,  295 
plantarcs,  323 

pericardiac,  297 

perineal  superficial,  309 

peroneal,  322 

pharyngea  ascendens,  274 

phrenic,  298 

plantar  external,  324 
internal,  323 

popliteal,  317 

princeps  cervieis,  274 
pollicis,  294 

profunda  cervieis,  287 
femoris,  315 
inferior,  292, 
superior,  292 

pterygoid,  273 

pterygo-palatine,  277 

pudic  external,  315 
internal,  309 

pulmonary,  325,  475 

pyloric,  300 

radial,  292 

radialis  indicia,  295 

raninc,  271 

recurrcns  inteross.,  223 
radialis,  293 
tibialis,  319 
ulnaris,  296 

renal,  305 

sacra  media,  305 
lateralis,  311 

scapular  posterior,  285 

sigmoid,  305, 

spermatic,  303 

spheno-palatine,  277 

spinal,  284 

splenic,  300 

stylo-mastoid,  274 

subclavian,  281 

sublingual,  272 

submaxillary,  273 

submental,  273 

subscapular,  285 

superficialis  cervieis,  2R7 
volee,  213 

supra-orbital,  280 
renal,  305, 
scapular,  285 

sural,  318 

tarsca,  320 

temporal,  274 
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Ab,teri£s — continued.  *■  * 

temporales  profunda;,  275 
tlioracic, 

thyroidca  inferior,  285 
superior,  270 
tibialis  antica,  31H 
postica,  322 
transvcrsalis  colli,  285 
.  faciei,  214 

-  humeri,  285 

pcrinei,  309 
tympanic,  276.  219  . 
ulnar,  2115  «. 
umbilical,  307 
uterine,  3111  ' 
vaginal,  310 
vasa  brevia,  301 

intestini  tenuis,  303, 
.  vertebral,  283 
.vesical,  301 
Vidian,  2IH 
Arthrodia,  im 
Articulations,  104 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  480 
Arytenoid  glands,  485 
Auricles  of  the  heart,  471 
Auriculo-ventricular  openings,  412 

Barry,  Dr.,  researches  of,  548 
Base  of  the  brain,  37fi 
Bauhini,  valvula,  505 
Bell,  Sir      researches  of^  3fi0 
Bcrzclius,  analysis  of  bone,  11 
Biliary  ducts,  523 
Bladder,  529 

Boxes,  chemical  composition,  11 
develojiement,  21 
general  anatomy,  II 
structure,  IS 

astragalus,  04 

atlas,  2^ 

axis,  25  .  > 

calcis,  114 

carpus,  23 

clavicnla,  73 

coccyx,  30 

costiB,  71  • 

cuboides,  Qfi 
-         cuneiforme  carpi,  8Q 
*  tjxternum  tarsi,  Ilfi 

internum,  95 
medium,  Uii 

ethmoides,  44 

femur,  89  , 

fibula,  93 

frontalc,  34 

humerus,  75 

hyoides,  7D 

ilium,  84 

innominatum,  84 
'    ischium,  8C 

lachrymale,  48 

magnum,  fil  ^ 

malare,  4£ 

maxillarc  su{)eriu8,  45 


Bones — continued. 

maxillare  inferius,  51 
metacarpus,  82 
metatarsus,  97  <  • 

nasi,  45 
naviculare,  25 
occipitale,  30 
palati,  49  - « ^ 

parictale  33  * 
patella,  91 

phalanges  manus,  84  ^ 
pedis,  98 

pisiformc,  80  • 

pubis,  8fi 

radius,  77 

sacrum,  29 

Bcaphoides  carpi,  79 
tarsi,  95 

scapula,  73 

semilunare,  SO  • 
sesamoidea  manus,  99 

pedis,  99 
sphenoides,  4D 
sternum,  70 
tarsus,  94 
temporal,  3fi , 
tibia,  91 
trapezoides,  81 
trapezium,  81  « 
triquctra,  54  t 
turbinatum  inferius,  51 

Buperius,  44 

ulna,  Tfi 
unciforme,  82 
unguis,  48 

vertebra  prominens,  26 
vertebroe  cervical,  24 
dorsal,  2£ 
lumbar,  27 
vomer,  51  ^ 
Wormiana,  54  ( 
Botal,  foramen  of,  559 

notice  of,  559 
Bowman,  Mr.,  researches  of,  141 
Brain,  3fi2  r  „  ^ 

Bronchi,  485  '  **«• 

Bronchial  cells,  487 

tubes,  488 
Bronchocele,  48fi 
Brunn,  Von,  notice  of,  508 
Brunner's  glands,  508 
Bulb,  corpus  spongiosum,  535 
Bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  538 
Bulbus  olfactorius,  387 
Bursse  mucosec,  103 

Cfccum,  502  '  • 

Calamus  scriptorius,  374 
Calyces,  528 
f 'ampcr's  ligament,  254 
Canal  of  Fontana,  412 

Petit,  445 

Sylvius,  372 
Canals  of  Havers,  14 
Canthi,  44fi 
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Capillaries,  264 
Capitula  laryngis,  481 
Capsule  of  Glisson,  all 
Capsules  supra-renal,  525 
Caput  gallinaginis,  ii36 
Cardia,  5110 
Carpus,  13 
Cartilage,  72 
Cartilaqes. 

Lnter-articular  of  the  clavicle, 
119 

inter-articular  of  the  jaw.  111 
inter-articular  of  tlie  wrist,123 
semilunar,  131 

Cartilaginification,  21 

Caruncula  lachrymalis,  448 

Carunculee  niyrtiforincs,  55Q 

Casscrian  ganglion,  398 

Cauda  equina, 

Ccmentum,  G5 

Centrum  ovale  majus,  367 
minus,  3G7 

Cerebellum,  315 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,  359 

Cerebrum,  3fif) 

Ceruminous  follicles,  451 

Cervical  ganglia,  43U 

Chambers  of  the  eye,  444 

Checks,  4aS 

ChordcB  tcndineee,  473,  475 

vocalcs,  4Sl 

Willisii,  3fi3 
Choroid  membrane,  440 

plexus,  369,  372,  314 
Cilia,  448 
Ciliary  canal,  442 

ligament,  441 

processes,  442 
Circle  of  Willis,  2S5 
Circulation,  adult,  473 
foetal,  553 
Clitoris,  549 
Cochlea,  458 

Cock,  Mr.,  researches  of,  396 
Coeliac  axis,  298 
Colon,  503 
Columna  nasi,  435 
Columnm  carntc,  474,  476 

papillares,  474 
Commissures,  373.  3&J 
great,  367 
Conarium,  373 
Concha,  450 

Con^stion  of  the  liver,  521 
Com  renalcs,  527 

vasculosi,  542 
Conjunctiva,  448 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  researches  of,  556 

Corium,  464 

Cornea,  439 

Cornicula  laryngis,,  481 

Cornu  Ammonis,  370 

Cornua  of  tlie  ventricles,  367 

Corona  glandis,  534 

Coronary  valve,  412  # 


Corpora  albicantia,  378 
Arantii,  475 
cavernosa,  535 
Malpighiana,  527 
olivaria,  381 
pisiformia,  378 
pyramidalia,  378 
quadrigcmina,  313 
rcstiformia,  376 
striata,  3G9 
Corpus  callosum,  367 

cavernosum,  535 
fimbriatum,  370 
geniculatum,  externum,  373 
internum,  373 
Highmorianum,  541 
luteum,  548 
rhomboidcum,  376 
spongiosum,  535 
striatum,  369 
Costal  cartilages,  12 
Cotumiius,  notice  of,  458 
Cowpcr's  glands,  538 
Cranial  nerves,  389 
Cribriform  fascia,  251 
Cricoid  cartilage,  480 
Crico- thyroid  membrane,  481 
Crura  cerebelli,  376 
cerebri,  318 
penis,  535 
Crural  canal,  300 
ring,  258 
Crystalline  lens,  445 
Cuneiform  cartilages,  481 
Cupola,  459 

Curling,  Mr.,  researches  of,  5fil 
Cuticle,  466 
Cutis,  464 
CysUc  duct,  523 

DartoB,  539 

Davy,  Dr.,  researches  of,  283 
Derbyshire  neck,  486 
Dermis,  464 
Detrusor  urinte,  532 
Dcutsch,  researches  of,  19 
Diaphragm,  193 
Diaphysis,  21 
Diarthrosis,  101 
Digital  cavity,  370 
Diverging  fibres,  380 
Dorsi-spinal  veins,  343 
Ductus  ad  nasum,  450 

arteriosus,  559 

comm.  choledochus,  523 

cysticus,  523 

ejaculatorius,  537 

hepaticus,  523 

lymphaticus  dexter,  356 

pancreaticus,  524 

prostaticus,  532 

thoracicus,  354 

venosus,  552 
Duodenum,  5JDL1 
Dura  mater,  363.  383 


I 


Ear,  45D 

Ejaculatory  duct,  536 
Elastic  tissue,  IjQ5 
Enamel,  fi5 
Enarthrosis,  IQJ 
Encephalon,  3^0 
Endnlymph,  4ni 
Ensifonn  cartilage,  3i 
Epidermiti,  4f)fi 
Epididymis,  540 
Epigastric  region,  400 
Epiglottic  gland,  486 
Epiglottis,  iai 

Epiglotto-liyoidean  ligament,  481 
Epiphysis,  21 
Epithelium,  ^Oo 

Erectile  tissue,  535  ^ 
f^ustacliian  tube,  455  1^ 

valve,  412 
Eustachius,  notice  of,  412 
Eye,  43B 

brows,  44H 

globe,  .  • 

lashes,  447 


lids,  446 


Falciform  process,  257 
Fallopian  tubes,  51 7 
Fallopius,  notice  of,  547 
Falx  cerebelli,  364 

cerebri,  364 
Fascia. 

general  anatomy  of,  246 

cervical,  deep,  247 

superficial,  242 

cribriform,  257 

dentata,  384 

iliaca,  2.')1 

inter-columnar,  183 

lata,  257 

lumbar,  191 

obturator,  253 

palmar,  C?.");> 

pelvica,  2.V2 

perineal,  253 

plantar,  259  ^ 

propria,  258 

recto-vesical,  253 

spermatica,  L89 

temporal,  247 

thoracic,  248 

trans vcrsalis,  249 
Fauces,  497 
Femoral  arch,  249 

canal,  315 

hernia,  258  f 

ring,  257 
Fenestra  oval  is,  454 

rotunda,  454 
Fibres  of  the  heart,  479 
Fibro-cartilage,  72 

inter-articular  of  the  clavicle,  119 
jaw,  111 

knee,  131  ^* 
wrist,  123 


FimbricB,  Fallopian,  558  • 

Fissure  of  Bichat,  .'{()7 
Sylvius,  377 

Fissures  of  the  liver,  513 

Flocculus,  37  ti 

Foetal  circulation,  255 

Fa?tus,  anatomy  of,  552 

Follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  5fl8 

Fontana,  notice  of,  441 

Foramen  ctecum,  4b3 

commune  ante ri us,  373 
postcrius,  373 
Munro,  of,  369 
ovale,  552 
saphenum,  256 
Soemmering,  of,  443 
Winslow,  of,  4113 

Foramina  Thebesii,  472 

Fornix,  371 

Fossa  innominata,  450 

navicularis  urelhroe,  539 
pudendi,  549 

ovalis,  472 

scaphoidcs,  450 
Fourchelte,  549 
Frojna  cpiglottidis,  462 
Frffinum  labii,  549 

lingucp,  462 

preputii,  534 

Galea  capitis,  145 
Galen,  260  '*  '  - 

Gall-bladder,  522 
Ganglia,  cervical,  430 

increase  of,  378,  381 

lumbar,  434 

sacral,  4.'^4 

semilunar,  433 

structure,  of,  361 

thoracic,  432 
Ganglion  of  Andcrsch,  393 

Arnold's,  429 

azygos,  434 

cardiac,  432 

carotid,  429  ^ 

Casserian,  398 

ciliary,  426 

Cloquet's,  427 

impar,  434 

jugular,  393 

lenticular,  426 

Meckel's,  427 

naso-palatine,  427 

otic,  429 

petrous,  393 

pie xi form,  395 

Ribes,  of,  425 
♦       spheno-palatine,  427 

submaxillary,  428 

thyroid,  431 

vertebral,  431 
Gifnbernat's  ligament,  189 
Ginglymus,  101 
Gland,  epiglottic,  485 

laclirymal,  449 
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Gland,  epiglottic, — continued. 

parotid,  4Ji7 

pineal,  313 

pituitary,  377 

prostatf:,  .'>32 

thymus,  556 

thyroid,  48G 
Glands,  ag-grcg'atc,  508 

arytenoid,  485 

Brunncr's,  508 

Cowper'e,  538 

duodenal,  508 

gastrie,  508 

inguinal,  35lQ 

Liebcrkuhn's,  508 

lymphatic,  347 

mammary,  550 

mesenteric,  354 

Meibomian,  447 

cDijophagpa),  508 

Pacchionian,  363 

Peyer's,  508 

pharyngeal,  507 

salivary,  498 

solitary,  508 

sublingual,  498 

submaxillary,  43S 

tracheal,  486 
Glandular  odcriferoj,  534 

Paechioni,  383 

Tysoni,  534 
Glons  clitoridis,  543 

penis,  534 
Glisson,  notice  of,  423 
Glisson's  capsule,  517 
Globus  major  epididymis,  540 

minor  epididymis,  54Q 
Glomeruli,  52D 
Glottis,  484 

Goodsir,  Mr.,  researches  of,  65 
Goitre,  486 
Gomphosis,  100 
Graafian  vesicles,  548 
Grainger,  Mr.,  researches  of,  SfiQ 
Gubernaculum  testis,  561 
Gums,  49G 

Guthrie,  Mr.,  researches  of,  532 
Guthrie's  muscle,  IDl 

Hair,  467 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  researches,  360 
Harmonia,  100 
Haversian  canals,  2Q 
Heart,  4fi9 

Helicine  arteries,  536 
Helico-trcma,  459 
Helix,  45D 
Hepatic  duct,  518 
Hernia,  congenital,  251 

diaphragmatic,  188 

direct,  251 

encysted,  251 

femoral,  259 

inguinal,  250 
Highmoro,  notice  of,  541 


Hilton's  muscle,  484 
Hilus  lienis,  524 

renalis,  527 
Hippocampus  major,  370 

minor,  370 
Horner's  muscle,  147 
Houston,  Mr.,  researches  ofj  505 
Humours  of  the  eye,  444 
Hyaloid  membrane,  444 
Hymen,  549 

Hypochondriac  regions,  4311 
Hy|)ogastric  region,  490 

Ileo-C£Bcal  valve,  505 
Ileum,  502 
Iliac  regions,  490 
Incus,  452 
Infundibula,  528 
Infundibulum,  377 
Inguinal  region,  433 
Inter-articular  cartilages,  of  the  clavicle, 

113 

jaw.  111" 

wrist,  123 
Inter-columnar  fibres,  187 
Inter-vertebral  substance,  101 
Intestinal  canal,  501 
Iris,  441 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces,  497 
Iter  ad  infundibulum,  373 

a  tcrtio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  373 

Jacob's  membrane,  442 
Jejunum,  502 
Joint,  ankle,  135 

elbow,  121 

hip,  128 

lower  jaw,  110 

knee,  129 

shoulder,  120 

wrist,  125 
Jones,  Mr.,  researches  of,  461 

Kidneys,  526 

Kicrnan,  Mr.,  researches  of,  516 
King,  Mr.  T.  VV.,  researches  of,  474 
Krause,  researches  of^  137 

Labia  major  a,  543 

minora,  543 
Labyrinth,  460 
Lachrymal  canals,  443 

gland,  443 

papillee,  447 

puncta,  447 

sac,  443 

tubercles,  447 
Lacteals,  .354  * 
Lacunee,  5.19 
Lacus  lachrymalis,  446 
Lamina  cribrosa,  433  . 

spiralis,  453 
T^aryngotomy,  4S1 
Larynx,  4HQ 
Lateral  ventricles,  367 
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Lauth,  researches  of,  541 
Lens,  445 

Lenticular  g^glion,  42fi 
Licberkuhn's  follicles,  5UB 
Lien  succenturiatus,  525 
Ligament,  lO.S 
Ligaments,  IQD 

acroinio-clavicular,  119 

alar,  J  33 

ankle,  of  the,  135 
,  annular,  of  the  ankle,  259 

radius,  122 

wrist,  anterior,  125 
posterior,  255 
arcuatum  externum,  193 

internum,  193 
atlo-axoid,  199 
breve  plants,  138 
calcaneo^astrugaloid,  137 

.cuboid,  137 

scaphoid,  137 
capsular  of  the  hip,  128 

jaw,  no 

rib,  112 
shoulder,  129 
thumb,  125 
carpal,  126 

carpo-ractacarpal,  126 
common  anterior,  IQA 

posterior,  194 
conoid,  119 
coracoid,  120 
coraco-acromial,  120 

clavicular,  119 

humeral,  120 
Coronary,  123 

of  the  knee,  131 
coeto-clavieular,  US 

sternal,  113 

transverse,  112 

vertebral,  112 

xyphoid,  114 
cotyloid,  128 
crico-thyroidean,  481 
crucial,  131 
cruciform,  108 
deltoid,  135 
elbow,  of  the,  121 
epiglotto-hyoidcan,  481 
'     glenoid,  120 

hip-joint,  of  the,  128 
ilio-fcmoral,  128  • 
inter-articular  of  ribs,  112 
inter-clavicular,  IIB 
inter-osseous, 

ealcaneo-astragal,  133 

peroneo-libial,  134 
radio  ulnar,  123 
inter-spinons,  IQfi 
inter-transverse,  196 
inter-vertebral,  195 
knee,  of  the,  129 
lateral  of  the  ankle,  135 

elbow,  121 

jaw,  119 

knee,  130 

phalanges,  foot,  139 
phalanges,  hand,  121 
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Liqaments — continued. 

lateral  of  the  wrist,  125 
hvcr,  of  the,  512 
longum  plantae,  138 
lumbo-iliac,  114 
lumbo-sacral,  114 
melaearpo-phalangeal,  127 
•  mctatarso-phalangeal,  139 
mucosum,  133 
nucha?,  1 73 
oblique,  123 
obturator,  111 
occipito-atloid,  197 

axoid,  198 
odontoid,  198 
orbicular,  123 
palpebral,  447 
patcllfB,  139 
peroneotibial,  134 
phalanges  of  the  foot,  133 

of  the  hand,  123 
plantar,  long,  138 
plantar,  short,  138 
posticum  Winslowii,  130 
pterygo-maxillary,  110 
pubic,  113 
radio-ulnar,  123 
rhomboid,  118 
rotund um,  hcpatis,  512 
sacro-coccygean,  llfi 
sacro-iliac,  115 
sacro-ischiatic  anterior,  IIG 
posterior,  llii 

stellate,  112 
sterno-elavicular,  118 
stylo-maxillary,  111 
8ub-flava,  195 
sub-pubic,  117 
supra-spinous,  196 
suspensorium  hepatis,  512 
penis,  534 

tarsal,  136 

tarso-metatarsal,  137 
teres,  128 

thyro-arytenoid,  481 
thyro-hyoidean,  481 
tibio-fibular,  134 
>  transverse 

of  the  acetabulum,  129 

of  the  ankle,  135 

of  the  atlas,  199 

of  the  knee,  L31 

of  the  metacarpus,  12fi 

of  the  metatarsus,  139 

of  the  scapula,  120 

of  the  semilunar  cartilages, 
131 

tra|)ezoid,  119 

tympanum,  of  the,  444 

wrist,  of  the,  125 

Zinn,  of,  148 
Ligamentum  nuchce,  133 
Limbus  lutcus,  443 
Linea  alba,  188 
Linete  semi-lunarcs,  1S8 

transverscE,  307,  334 
Linguetta  laminosa,  376 
Lips,  491i 
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Liquor  Cotunnii,  4")!) 

Morgaj,rni,  LIj 

Scarpa,  of,  llil 
Liver,  511 

Lobules  of  the  liver,  HiSj 
Lobuli  testis,  511 
Lobulus  auris,  il5Q 

pneumopastricus,  37G 
Lobus  caudatns,  514 

quadratiis,  511 

Spigclii,  514 
Locus  niger,  378 

pcrforatus,  378 
Lower,  notice  of,  472 
Lumbar  fascia,  131 

regions,  lliO 
Lungs,  48<a 
Lunula,  4fi7 

Lymphatic  glands  and  vessels,  347 
axillary,  319 
brunchial,  352 
cardiac,  353 
cervical,  348 
head  and  neck,  348 
heart,  353 
iliac,  351 
inguinal,  350 
intestines,  354 
kidney,  354 
lactcalfi,  354 
liver,  353 

lower  extremity,  350 
lungs,  351 
mediastinal,  351 
mesenteric,  354  . 
pelvic  viscera,  354 
popliteal,  350 
spleen,  353 
stomach,  353 
testicle,  354 
trunk,  351 

upper  extremity,  349 
viscera,  352 
Lyra,  311 

Malleus,  452 
Mammae,  550 
Mammary  gland,  550 
Mastoid  cells,  455 
Matrix,  4fil 

Maxillo-pharyngcal  space,  IfiO 
Mayo,  Mr.,  researches  of,  3IiB 
Meatus  auditor!  us,  451 

urinarius,  female,  550 
male,  40G 
Meatuses  of  the  nares,  437 
Meckel's  ganglion,  427 
Meconium,  559 
Mediastinum,  489 

testis,  541 
Medulla  of  bones,  21 

oblongata,  378 
Meibomian  glands,  447 
Meibomius,  notice  of,  442 
Membraiia  dentata,  384 
nictitans,  4 18 
pigmcnti,  411 


Mcmbrana  pupillaris,  555 

sacciformis,  123 
tympani,  452 

Membrane,  choroid,  440 
hyaloid,  444 
Jacob's,  4 13 
of  the  ventricles,  375 

Membranous  urethra,  53y 

Meniscus,  SJ3 

Mesenteric  glands,  354 

Mesentery,  494 

Meso-colon,  4114 

Meso- rectum,  434 

Metacarpus,  82 

Metatarsus,  M 

Mieseher,  researches  of,  li) 

Mitral  valves,  476 

Modiolus,  458 

Mons  Veneris,  548 

Morgagni,  notice  of,  445 

Morsus  Diaboli,  542 

Motor  tract,  385 

Moutli,  4% 

Mucous  membrane,  structure,  508 
Mailer,  researches  of,  19 
Muscles 

general  anatomy  of,  14Q 
•  devclopcment,  143 
structure,  141 
abductor  min.  digiti,  22<l 
.abduc.  min.  dig.  pedis,  2  13 
indicis,  221 
pollicis,  21S 
pedis,  242 
accelerator  urinoe,  197 
acccssorius,  243 
abductor  brevis,  231 
long  us,  231 
magnus,  232 
min.  digiti,  220 
pollicis,  219 
pedis,  214 
anconeus,  21B 
anti-tragicus,  451 
arytcnoideus,  482 
'  aryteno-epiglot  inf.,  48^^ 

sujx;rior,  483 
attollens  aurem,  15iS 

oculum,  148 
attrnhens  aurem,  15fi 
auricularus,  21  fi 
azygos  uvuloe,  IfiO 
basio-glossus,  1  HO 
biceps  flexor  cruris,  233 
cubiti,  202 
bivcnter  cervicis,  179 
braehialis  anticus,  20S 
buccinator,  155 
cerato-glossus,  1  fiO 
cervicalis  ascendens,  178 
circumflexus  palati,  1  fi9 
coccygeus,  200 
comploxus,  129 
compressor  nasi,  151 

urethra?,  19S 
constrictor  inferior,  166 
isth.  faucium,  165 
medius,  166 
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MuscLKS — continued. 

constrictor  superior,  IGG 
vafrinnp,  tJOO 
■   coraco-brachiiilis,  207 
corrug^ator  supcrcilii,  147 
crcmastcr,  1!)0 
crico-aryta?noid  lat.,  4P2 
posticus,  iiB2 
thyroideuH,  AE2 
crurcus,  221) 
cucullaris,  113 
deltoid,  2iiG 

depressor  aiiir.  oris,  153 
"  I  ibii  iiili  rioris,  153 

Jahii  sup.alirquc  nasi,  li}2 
depressor  oculi,  1  t?^ 
detrusor  urina*,  5J2 
diaplirajrm,  1!)3 
digastric  us,  102 
erector  clitoridis,  201 
penis,  197 
spinas,  177 
extensor 

carpi  rad.  brev.,  214 
ciirpi  rad.  lonp.,  214 
carpi  ulnaris,  21f> 
digili  minimi,  21  fi 
difjrilor.  brevis,  24J 
diiiitor.  com.,  214 
d infill ir.  long'us,  235 
indicis,  217, 
ossis  mctacarpi,  217 
pollicis  proprius,  235 
primi  intcrnodii,  217 
sec.  internodii,  217 
flexor  accessorius,  2i3 
brevis  digiti  minimi,  220 
digiti  minimi  pedis, 
244 

c:irpi  radiulis,  210 
ulnaris,  212 
digitoruin  brevis,  213 

profundus,  212 
Bublimis,  211 
longus  digit,  pedis,  238 
longus  pollicis  manus,  213 

pedis,  238 
ossis  mctacarpi,  218.  220 
pollicis  brevis,  210 
pedis,  241, 
longu.s,  233 
gastrocnemius,  23(1 
gemellus  inferior,  22 fi 
superior,  225 
gcnio-hyo-glossus,  1C3 

hyoideus,  1113 
gluteus  inaximus,  224 
medius,  22A 
minimus,  224 
gracilis,  232 
helicis  major,  451 
minor,  451 
hyo-glossus,  lill 
iliacus,  230 
indicator,  217 
infra-spinatus,  205 
inter-costttlcs  extern i,  IfiG 
interni,  Ififi 


I — continued. 
inter-ossei  manus,  221 

pedis,  241,  245 
intcr-spinalcB,  liH 
inter-transvcrsales,  ISl 
intra-costalcs,  1  Bfi 
larynx,  of  the, 
latissimus  dorsi,  174 
laxator  tympani,  454 
levator  anguli  oris,  152 

scapulae,  174 

ani,  ma 

glandulfE  tliyroid,,  480 
labii  inferioris,  153 
sui)erioris,  152 
sup.  ala'q.  nasi,  151 
mcnli,  1 53 
palali,  IHB 
pal[)ebnp,  148 
levatores  costarum,  ISl 
lingualis,  164 
longissimus  dorsi,  177 
longus  colli.  111 
lumbricalcs  manus,  220 

pedis,  243 
mallei  externus,  454 
internus,  454 
masseter,  154 
multlBdus  spimc,  181 
mylo-byoideus,  162 
njyrliformis,  152 
obliquus  abdoni.  ext.,  188 
abdom.  int.,  1 89 
capitis  inferior,  180 
superior,  180 
oculi  inferior,  15Q 
obliquus  superior,  149 
obturator  externus,  226 
obturator  internus,  225 
occipito-frontalis,  145 
omo-hyoidcus,  161 
op|x>nens  digit,  min.,  220 

IK)llici8,  218 
orbicularis  oris,  151 

palpebrarum,  146 
palato-glossus,  165,  169 
pharyngeus,  109 
palmaris  brevis,  220 
longus,  210 
pcctineus,  231 
pcctoralis  major,  203 
minor,  203 
pcroneus  brevis,  240 
longus,  240 
tertius,  235 
])lantaris,  236 
platysma  myoidcs,  15& 
poplitcus,  238 
pronator  quadrfttus,  213 

radii  terep,  SLlfl"  • 
psoas  magnus,  230 

parvus,  103 
pterygoideuH  ext.,  155 
int,  155 
pyramidalis  abdom.,  122 

nasi,  15Q 
pyriformis,  225 
qiiadratus  fcmoris,  226 
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Muscles — continued. 

quadratUB  lumborum,  123 

menti,  153 
rectus  abdominis,  192 

capitis  ant.  niaj.,  170 
min.,  LID 
lateralia,  m 
post,  maj.,  18Q 
min.,  IBQ 

femoris,  228 
oculi  extcrnus,  149 
inferior,  148 
intcrnus,  149 
Buperiur,  148 
retrahcns  aurtm,  LSI 
rhomboidcus  major,  176 
minor,  MA 
risorius  Santoriiii,  iLB 
Bucro-Iumbalis,  1 77 
sartorius,  228 
scalenus  anlicus,  170 

posticus,  171 
semi-spinalis  colli,  180 
dorsi,  18Q 
semi-mcmbranosus,  233 
semi  tendinosue,  233 
scrratus  magnus,  204 

posticus  inf.,  1I£ 
sup.,  n£ 

soleus,  236 
sphincter  ani,  199 

intcrnus,  199 
spinalis  dorsi,  177 
splenius  capitis,  17fi 

colli,  m 

stapedius,  A5A 
stemo-hyoideus,  160 

mastoideus,  LIS 
thyroideus,  16Q 
stylo-glossus,  lfi5 
byoideus,  162 
pharyngcus,  ISJ 
subclavius,  204 
subcrureus,  229 
subscapularis,  204 
supinator  brcvis,  2L6 
longus,  214 
supra-spinales,  181 
supra-spinatus,  205 
temporal,  l.'>4 
tensor  palati,  168 
tarsi,  141 
tympani,  454 
vaginm  fem.,  227 
teres  major,  206 
minor,J205 
thyro-arytenoideus,  482 
epiglottideus,  483 
byoideus,  16Q 
tibialis  anticus,  234 
posticus,  239 
-  trachelo-mastoidcus,  179 
tragicus,  451 
transversalis  abdom.,  191 

colli,  119 
Iransversus  auris,  451 
pedis,  244 
l)erinci,  19L  200 


Muscles — continued. 

trapezius,  173 
triangularis  oris,  153 

stcrni,  188 
triceps  extcns.  cruris,  236 
cubiti,  2M 
ureters,  of  the,  532 
vastus  cxternus,  229 
inlernus,  229 
zygomaticus  major,  152 
minor,  152 

Muscular  fibre,  141 
Muscnli  pectinati,  473 
Myolnmma,  141 
Myopia,  446 

Naboth,  ovula  of,  546 

Nagcl,  Mr,,  researches  of,  526 

Nails,  467 

Nares,  499 

Nasal  duct,  449 

fossffi,  62,  431 
Nasmyth,  Mr.,  researches  of,  69 
Nates  cerebri,  373 
Nerves. 

general  anatomy,  357 
abducentcs,  389 
accessorius,  398" 
acromiales,  405 
auditory,  387,  461 
auricularis  anterior,  403 

magnus,  40.) 

posterior,  292 

buccal,  402 

cardiac,  397 

cardiacus  inferior,  4^ 
magnus,  431 
mediuB,  431 
minor,  431 
superior,  43Q 

cervical,  404 

cervico-facial,  392 

chorda  tympani,  391.  423 

ciliary,  399 

circumflex,  413 

clavicularcs,  405 

cochlear,  461 

communicaDs  noni,  406 

peronei,  42i 
poplitei,  422 

cranial,  389 
crural,  41 7 

cutaneous  ext  branch.,  409 
est,  fcmoralis,  41fi 
int.  brachialis,  409 
minor,  410 
post.  fctiioraliSf  421 
spiralis,  412 

dental  anterior,  401 
inferior,  402 
posterior,  401 

deacendcns  noni,  390 

digastric,  392 

dorsal,  413 

eighth  pair,  393 

facial,  391 

femoral,  417 

fifth  pair,  398 
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Nerves — continued. 

first  pair,  38fi 
fourth  pair,  390 
frontal,  Siiii 
gastric,  3!i7 
genito-crural,  417 
glosso  pharyngeal,  3.03 
gluteal, 

interior,  421 
gustatory,  402 
hypo-glossal,  389 
ilio-scrotal,  415 
inferior  maxillary,  339 
infra-trochlear,  3113 
inguino-cutancous,  416 
intercostal,  414 
intercosto- humeral,  414 
inter-osscous  anterior,  410 

posterior,  413 
ischiaticus  major,  42-2 

minor,  421 
Jacobson's,  3i)4 
lachrymal,  4Q1 
laryngeal  inferior,  397 

super.  396.  430 
lingual,  339 
lumbar,  415 
lumbo-sacral,  419 
masseteric,  4QJ  %  . 
maxillaris  inferior,  401 
superior,  399 
•  median,  410 
molles,  431 

motores  oculorum,  3S8 
musculo-cutan.,  arm,  409 

leg,  424 
musculo-spiral,  412 
mylo-hyoidean,  402 
nasal,  399 
obturator,  413 
occipitalis  major,  407 
minor,  405 
olfactory,  386 
ophthalmic,  398 
optic,  3fi7 
orbital,  401 
palatine  anterior,  421 
posterior,  427 
.  palmar,  deep,  411 

superficial,  411,  412 
pathetici,  39Q 
perforans  Casserii,  409 
perineal,  421 
peroneo-cutaneous,  424 
peroneal,  434 
petrosus  minor,  429 
pharyngeal,  395,  43Q 
phrenic,  406 
plantar  external,  423 
internal,  423 
pneumogastric,  394 
popliteal,  422  ' 
portio  dura,  391 

mollis,  331 
pterygoid,  402 
pudendalis,  42] 
pudic  internal,  421 
pulmonary,  391 


Nerves — continued. 
radial,  412 
recurrent,  397 
respiratory  external,  408 
sacral,  41!) 

saphenous  external,  422 
long,  413 
short,  418 
second  pair,  333 
sixth  pair,  339 
spinal,  403 
spinal  accessory,  397 
splanchnicus  major,  433 
minor,  433 
stylo-hyoid,  392 
sub-occipital,  406 
subscapular,  408 
superficialis  colli,  405 

cordis,  430 
superior  maxillary,  399 
supra-orbital,  397 
scapular,  408 
trochlear,  399 
sympathcticus  major,  424 
minor,  393 

temporal,  401 

temporo-facial,  392 
malar,  401 

third  pair,  383 

thoracic  long.,  408 

short,  408  ■ 

tibialis  anticus,  424 
posticus,  423 

trifacial,  393 

trigeminus,  398 

trochlearis,  390 

tympanic,  394 

ulnar,  411 

vagus,  394 

vestibular,  461 

Vidian,  427 
Neurilemma,  357 
Nipple,  550 
Nose,  435 
Nymphae,  549 

(Es(^hagu5,  500,  509 
Omentum,  gastro-splenic,  494 
great,  494 
lesser,  492 
Omphalo-mcscnteric  vessels,  559 
Optic  commissure,  377 
thalami,  369,  372 
Orbiculare  os,  452  * 
Orbits,  61 

Ossicula  auditus,  452 
Ossification,  21 
Ostium  abdominale,  547 
Ostium  uterinum,  547 
Otoconites,  461 
Ovaries,  547 
Ovula  Graafiann,  549 
Naboth,  of,  546 

Pacchionian  glands,  363 
Palate,  49ii 
Palmar  arch,  297 
PalpcbriB,  44ii 
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Palpebral  liffamcnts,  447 

sinuses,  448 
Pancreas,  403 
PanizM,  rc'scarchrs  of,  130 
Papillaj  of  the  n.iil,  4G7 

of  the  skin,  4G4 

of  the  tonjTUc,  4fl2 

calyciforincs,  4li3 

circumvallata?,  1S2 

conica?,  463 

filiformcs,  463 

fungifornicH,  463 
'  Parotid  pknd, 
Pelvis,  fifi 

viscera  of,  riiiD 
Penis,  .^'.i  I 
Peri  curd  ill  in,  470 
Periciiondrium,  21 
Pericranium,  21 
Periosteum,  21 
Peritoneum,  4ftl 
Perspiratory  ducts,  467 
Pes  accessor  ills,  370 
anscrinus,  31]  I 
hippocampi,  370 
Petit,  notice  of,  4  l."> 
Peyer,  notice  of,  5118 
Peyer's  glands,  MlB 
Phalanges,  84 
Pharynx,  421} 
Pia  mater,  36^  383 
Pigmenlum  nijjrum,  440 
Pillars  of  the  jjiilate,  4!)7 
Pineal  gland,  373 
Pinna,  4;)0 
Pituitary  gland,  377 

membrane,  437 
Pleura,  4811 
Plexus,  aortic,  434 

axillary,  407 

brachial,  407 

cardiac,  433 

carotid,  4:^9 

cavernous,  4i2D 

cervical  anti^rior,  4fl4 
|>oRtcrior,  4UG 

choroid,  361),  374 

coeliac,  433 

coronary,  432 

gastric,  433 
.  hepatic,  433 

hypogastric,  434 

lumbar,  415 

mesenteric  inferior,  4!M 
superior,  434 

oesophageal,  397 

pharyngeal,  395 

phrenic,  433 

prostatic,  338 

pterygoid,  327 
,    pulmonary,  397,  431'} 

renal,  433 

Bacral,  420 

•Bolar,  433 

spermatic,  434 

splenic,  433 

submaxillary,  404 

supra-renal,  433 
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Plexus  uterine,  338 

vertebral,  43f 
vesical,  338 
Plica  semilunaris,  448 
VVicai  loiigitudinales,  503 
I'ncumogasfric  lobule,  37G 
Polypus  of  the  heart,  473 
Pomum  Adaini,  480 
Pons  Tarini,  318 
Varolii,  318 
Pores,  4fi8 
Portal  vein,  344,  511 
Portio  dura,  391 

mollis,  388 
Porus  opticus,  439 
Poupart's  ligament,  1R8 
Prepuce,  534 
Presbyopia,  446 

Processus  c  cercbcUo  ad  testes,  37G 
clavatus,  384 
vermiformes,  376 
Promontory,  451 
Prostate  gland,  532 
Prostatic  urethra,  536 
Protul)erantia  annularis,  378 
Pulmonary  artery,  489 

plexuses,  489 
sinuses,  415  * 
veins,  346 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  447 

vasculosa,  367 
Pupil,  411 

Purkinje,  corpuscules  of,  21 
Pylorus,  5QD 
Ppamid,  45fi 
Pyramids,  anterior,  378 

posterior,  374 

of  Wistar,  45 

I'aphe,  corporis  callosi,  367 
IJeeeptaculum  chyli,  351 
Ucctum,  503 
I'cgions,  abdominal,  490 
Ueil,  island  of,  377 
Respiratory  nerves,  408 

tract,  108 
Retc  mucosum,  i&5 

testis,  512 
Retina,  112 

Ribcs,  ganglion  of,  125 

Rima  glottidis,  484 

Ring,  external  abdominal,  1 80 

femoral,  251 

internal  abdominal.  249 
Rugas  501 

Ruysch,  notice  of,  441 

Sacculus  laryngis,  484 
proprius,  IfiQ 
Salivary  glands,  500 
Saphenous  opening,  257 

veins,  338 
Sea  la  tympani,  45!) 

vestibuli,  45!) 
f>carf-skin,  466 
Scarpa,  notice  of,  461 
Schindylesis,  1 QO 
Schneider,  notice  of,  131 
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Schnciderian  membrane, 
Sclerotic  coat,  438 
Scrotum,  5311 

Searle,  Mr.,  researclies  of,  477 
Sebaceous  glands,  467 
Semicircular  canals,  4.') 7 
Semilunar  fibro-carlilagcs,  ]  31 

valves,  422 
Septum  auricularum,  471 
crurale,  25!) 
lucidum,  371 
pectiniformc,  535 
scroti,  539 
Serous  membrane,  structure, 
Sesamoid  bones,  99 
Sheath  of  the  rectus,  132 
Sigmoid  valves,  475 
Sinuses,  structure,  331 
Sinus  aortic,  41fi  ** 
basilar,  334 
cavernous,  333 
circular,  333 
fourth,  332 

lateral,  333  '  ^ 

longitudinal  inferior,  332 
8U|)crior,  331 
occipital  anterior,  334 
^  posterior,  333 

^      petrosal  inferior,  333 
superior,  334 
pocularis,  533 
prostatic,  -536 
pulmonary,  475 
rectus  or  straight,  332 
transverse,  334 
Skeleton,  23 
Skin,  AM 
SkuU,  33 
Socia  parotidis, 
Soemmering,  notice  of,  443 
Soft  palate,  4011 
Spermatic  canal,  250 

cord,  539 
Spheno-maxillary  ganglion,  427 
Spigel,  notice  of,  514 
Spinal  cord,  384 
nerves,  403 
•    veins,  343 
Spleen,  524 

Spongy  part  of  the  urethra,  538 

Stapes,  452 

Stenon,  notice  of,  463 

Stenon's  duct,  iliS 

Stomach,  511D 

Striffi,  muscular,  141 

Sub-arachnoidean  fluid,  365 

space,  365 

tissue,  3fi5 
Snblingual  gland,  4!)8 
Submaxillary  gland,  4!)R 
Substantia  perforata,  377 
Sulcus  hcpalis,  515 

longitudinal  chordas  spinal.  384 
Supercilia,  416 
Superficial  fascia,  246 
Supra-renal  capsules,  52^ 
Suspensory  ligament,  liver,  513 

penis,  535 


Sutures,  54 

Sylvius,  notice  of,  366 

Sympathetic  nerve,  42J 

Symphysis,  100 

Synarthrosis,  1 00 

Synovia,  1 03 

Synovial  membrane,  1 03 

Tapctum,  44Q 

Tarin,  Peter,  notice  of,  3fiD 

Tarsal  cartilages,  447 

Tarsus,  Hi 

Teeth,  G3 

Tendo  Achillis,  236 

oculi,  15Q 

Tendon,  UQ 

Tenia  semicircularls,  369 

Tarini,  369 
Tentorium  ccrcbelli,  333 
Testes  cerebri,  373 
Testicles,  539 

descent,  561 
Tlitilami  optici,  369.  372 
Thebcsius,  notice  of,  472 
Thcca  vertcbralis,  3S3 
Tlioraeic  duct,  354 
Tljorax,469  • 
Thymus  gland,  556 
Thyro-hyoid  membrane,  481 
Thyroid  axis,  285 
Thyroid  cartilage,  480 

gland,  498,  5117 
Tod,  Mr,,  researches  of,  451 
Tongue,  462 
Tonsils,  4a3 

cerclxilli,  376 
Torcular  Ilerophili,  332 
Trachea,  4B5 
Tractus  motorius,  385 

respiratorius,  390 
Tragus,  450 

Triangles  of  the  neck,  L62 
Tricuspid  valves,  473 
Trigone  vesicale,  532 
Trochlearis,  14y 
Tuber  cinereum,  377 
Tubercula  quadrigemiiia,  373 
Tuberculum  Lower!,  472 
Tubuli  lactiferi,  55D 

seminifcri,  541 

uriniferi,  528 
Tunica  albuginea  oculi,  439 
testis,  541 

erythroides,  540 

ncrvea,  509 

Ruyschiana,  411 

vaginalis,  541 

vasculosa  testis,  54J. 
Tympanum,  452 
Tyrrell,  Mr.,  researches  of,  187 
Tyson's  glands,  534 

Umbilical  region,  400 
Urachus,  530,  560 
Ureter,  528 
Urethra,  female,  5 13 

male,  536 
Uterus,  541 
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Utriculus  communis,  460 
Uvea,  4i2 

Uvula  cerebelli,  376 
palali,  4fl2  . 
▼esics,  5^ 

Vagina,  543 
Valve,  arachnoid,  375 
Baiihini,  .'SO.'S 
coronary,  472 
Eustachian,  472 
ilco-cffical,  505 
mitral,  476 
pyloric,  507 
rectum,  of  the,  507 
Bcinilunar,  474,  475 
tricuspid,  473 
Vicussens,  of,  375 
Valvulffi  conniventes,  505 
Varolius,  notice  of,  318 
Vasa  efferentia,  5il2 
lactea,  354 
lymphatica,  353 
pampiniformia,  540 
recta,  542 
vasorum,  263 
Vasculum,  aberrans,  540' 
Vas  deferens,  539 

VXINS, 

structure,  328 

angular,  329 

auricular,  330 

axillary,  331 

azygos  major,  343 
minor,  343 

basilic,  336 

cardiac,  344 

cava  inferior,  341 
superior,  340 

cephalic,  337 

cerebellar,  331 

cerebral,  331 

coronary,  344 

corporis  striata,  369 

diploe,  330 

dorsal  is  penis,  341 

dorsi-spinal,  343 

emulgcnt,  342 

facial,  329 

femoral,  338 

frontal,  329 

Galeni,  331 

gastric,  346 

hepatic,  342 

iliac,  340,  341 

innominata,  339 

intercostal  superior,  343 

jugular,  334 

lumbar,  342 

mastoid,  33 1 

maxillary  internal,  330 

median,  337 

basilic,  337 
cephalic,  337 

meduUi.spinal,  344 

mcningo-rachidian,  343 


I  Veins — continued. 

mesenteric  inferior,  3 14 
superior,  345 
occipital,  330 
ovarian,  342 
parietal,  330 
popliteal,  338 
portal,  344 

profunda  femoris,  338 
prostatic,  341 
pulmonary,  346.  475 
radial,  336 
•  renal,  342 
Balvalella,  336 
saphenous  external,  338 
internal,  339 
spermatic,  342 
spinal,  343 
splenic,  345 
subclavian,  338 
temporal,  330 
temporo-maxillary,  330 
Thebesii,  344 
thyroid,  336 
ulnar,  336 
uterine,  341 
veriebral,  335,  343 
vesical,  341 
Velum  interpositum,  366,  371 
pendulum,  palati,  491 
I  VentB  comitcs,  325 
Galeni,  372 
vorticostD,  441 
Ventricle  of  Arantius,  374 
Ventricles  of  the  brain, 
fifth,  311 
fourth,  3x4 
lateral,  307 
third,  373 
of  the  heart,  473.  475 
of  the  larynx,  484 
Vermiform  process,  375 
Vertebral  aponeurosis,  181 

column,  25 
Veru  montanum,  536 
Vesicula3  seminales,  533 
Vestibule,  456 
Vestibulum  vagintD,  550 
VibrissfP,  435 

Vidius  Vidus,  notice  of,  427 
Vieussens,  notice  ol^  374  • 
Villi,  501 

Vitreous  humour,  444 
Vulva,  549 

Wharton,  notice  of,  463 
Wharton's  duet,  4!iB 
Willis,  notice  of,  363 
Wilson's  muscles,  191 
Winslow,  notice  of,  493 
Wistar,  pyramids  of,  45 
Wrisberg,  nerve  of,  410 

Zinn,  notice  of,  444 
Zonula  ciliaris,  444 
of  Zinn,  444 
Zygoma,  3fi 


THE  END. 
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